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PREFACE. 


Thb  history  of  the  thirteen  American  oolonieB  is  at  best 
fragmentary  and  provincial,  and  does  not  assnme  the  impor- 
tance and  value  of  the  history  of  a  nation  until  the  meting 
of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  at  New  York  in  the  year  1766. 
Bnt  who  and  what  the  people  were  who  fought  the  war  for 
Independence  and  founded  the  United  States — ^what  was  their 
life,  what  their  habits,  thoughts,  and  manners — seemed  to  me, 
when  I  b^an  my  study  of  American  history,  questions  of  the 
deepest  interest  They  were  questions,  too,  which  appeared 
to  me  never  to  have  been  answered  in  a  compact  and  com* 
pr^ensive  form;  and  this  volume  is  an  attempt  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  The  chapters,  therefore,  which  purport  to  de> 
scribe  the  various  colonies  in  and  about  the  year  1765  repre- 
sent the  purpose  of  the  book.  They  have  been  worked  out, 
in  the  course  of  several  years,  from  a  mass  of  material  which 
has  be^i  collected  in  all  directions,  and  which,  although  wholly 
in  print,  is  in  many  cases  as  generally  unknown  as  if  it  still 
slumbered  in  manuscript  To  these  chapters  I  have  append- 
ed notes — mere  references — partly  to  support  conclnsions 
which  I  thought  might  be  questioned,  and  partly  to  aid  other 
students  in  the  same  field.  The  notes  represent,  however, 
only  a  portion  of  the  books,  tracts,  and  newspapers  actually 
consnlted.  There  are  many  titles  in  my  note-books  of  works 
which  yielded  nothing,  and  of  others  again  which  offered  ma^ 
ter  that  had  to  be  laid  aside  from  mere  superabundance  of 
material :  only  the  most  valuable  and  important  figure  in  the 
notes. 

When  I  had  finished  these  chapters  for  which  the  work  was 
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undertaken,  and  which  have  been  in  part  delivered  in  the  form 
of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston,  I  felt  that  it 
was  essential  to  my  purpose  to  give  an  outline  of  the  political 
history  of  each  colony,  in  order  to  present  a  complete  picture 
of  the  various  communities.  These  sketches  are  as  omdensed 
as  I  could  make  them,  although  they  have  run  to  a  far  greater 
length  than  I  hoped  would  be  neoessiry.  They  make  abso- 
lutely no  pretence  to  original  research,  but  are  merely  my  own 
presentation  of  facts  which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  one. 
For  this  reason  I  have  thought  it  entirely  superfluous  to  en- 
cumber them  wHh  notes. 

The  questi<m  of  arrangement  was  not  an  easy  one  whare 
thirteen  distinct  histories  were  involved ;  but,  after  much  re- 
flection, I  deeided  to  deal  with  each  colony  by  itself,  and  give 
its  complete  history  down  to  the  year  1766.  This  plan  is 
open  to  the  charge  of  repetition ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  better 
than  flitting  from  <me  colcmy  to  another,  and  thus  distracting 
the  reader's  attention  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
The  three  c(mcluding  chapters  are  added,  like  those  which 
treat  of  the  political  history  of  each  colony,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  completeness,  and  aim  only  to  be  a  concise  outline  of 
the  events  which  resulted  in  national  existence. 

Many  of  the  statistical  details  are,  as  I  am  only  too  well 
aware,  very  dry  reading,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  po* 
litical  history  of  some  of  the  colonies.  It  may  be  possible  to 
make  the  political  history  (tf  every  colony  in  turn  picturesque 
and  exciting ;  but  I  \nam  that  in  regard  to  certain  of  thrai, 
ajid  in  many  portions  of  my  history  which  could  not  be  omit- 
ted, this  was  a  task  far  beyond  my  powers.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the 
American  colonies  in  the  years  preceding  the  Revolution,  how- 
ever insuffidentiy  I  may  have  dealt  with  it,  is  a  subject  of 
deep  interest  and  importance.  I  can  only  say  that  if  any- 
thing I  have  written  is  of  assistance  to  students,  or  helps  any 
one  to  a  better  understanding  of  a  nation  and  of  a  histoiy 
of  which  we  may  be  rightiy  proud,  I  diall  feel  more  than 

repaid. 

HxHBT  Cabot  Lodge. 
East  Ponrr,  Nabamt,  1881. 
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yiBOINU  FROM  ie06  TO  176S. 

Wanr  independence  was  dedared,  Yirginui  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  Ei^lish  colonies  in  America.  She  was  the  most  important  polit- 
icaHy,  as  she  was  the  oldest  and  the  most  popolons  of  the  provinces. 
Yiiginia  was,  moreover^  the  leader  and  representatiTe  of  one  of  the 
three  great  political  groups  which  formed  the  thirteen  colonies,  and, 
as  socb,  she  played  a  leading,  and  for  many  years  a  controlling,  part 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  colonial  history  of  Virginia  may  be  divided  into  three  periods. 
The  first  extends  from  1607-1617,  and  is  occupied  with  the  mere 
straggle  for  existence.  The  second  is  a  period  of  political  and  mate- 
rial development,  covering  abont  sixty  years.  The  third  and  longest 
lasted  for  a  centnry — ^from  1677  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Bevolution — 
and  was  a  time  of  material  growth  and  political  torpor.  In  the  last 
two  periods  the  colony  closely  resembled  the  mother  country,  not  only 
in  social  habits  but  in  history.  England  reste^  after  the  terrible  con- 
fficts  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  so  did  Virginia.  If  Walpole 
eould  boast  that  during  his  administration  England  had  no  history, 
the  same  remark  applies  with  tenfold  force  to  Virginia;  for  the  politi- 
cal repose  of  tiie  parent  state  became  stagnation  in  the  colony.  But 
the  forces  destined  to  convulse  the  world  before  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury dosed  were  even  then  gathering  strength,  and  the  political  ener- 
gies which  made  America  foremost  in  that  great  movement  were  re- 
cuperated during  these  years  of  slothful  inaction. 
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The  earliest  incidents  in  Yirginian  history  and  in  the  English  colo- 
nization of  America  carry  us  back  to  the  glories  of  the  Elizabethan 
era,  to  the  days  of  Marlowe  and  SI|akq>earey  of  Barieigh  and  Wal- 
singham,  of  Essex  and  Leicester,  and  Fhmcis  Bacon.  In  that  great 
period,  the  most  conspicnons  representative  of  a  large  class,  and  the 
typical  man  of  action,  was  Walter  Baleigh,  whose  name  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  first  efforts  of  English  colonization  in  America. 
There  is  no  need  to  dwell  apon  the  ill-fated  attempts  to  f onnd  a  set- 
tiement  on  Roanoke  Island.  Raleigh's  first  expedition  was  sent  ont  in 
1 584,  and  for  many  subsequent  years  he  persevered  fraitiessly  in 
his  purpose  of  establishing  a  colony.  These  repeated  failures 
present  merely  the  common  picture  of  the  ill-planned,  Uknanaged,  and 
disastrous  endeavors  of  individuals  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  colo- 
nize the  New  World.  Baleigh  lavished  money  and  thought  upon  hia 
schemes ;  but  he  had  undertaken  a  task  beyond  his  strength,  or  that 
of  any  one  man  at  a  time  when  the  art  of  colonization  was  unknown, 
and  its  difficulties  scarcely  imagined.  The  name  Virginia  bestowed 
upon  the  new  colony  in  honor  of  Elizabeth  is  the  only  lasting  memo- 
rial of  Raleigh  in  America.  To  later  times  and  to  a  new  State  his 
been  reserved  the  privilege  of  naming  a  city  for  the  great  adventurer. 
These  repeated  disasters  did  not,  however,  cool  the  zeal  or  diminish 
the  confidence  of  those  Englishmen  who  were  interested  in  discovery 
and  were  the  friends  of  colonization.  Fresh  voyages  kindled  fresh 
^^  hopes.  The  successful  cruise  of  Captain  Oosnold,  his  prosper- 
ous winter  in  New  England,  and  his  discovery  of  a  short  north- 
em  passage,  produced  much  excitement  in  London,  and  greatly  en- 
couraged all  interested  in  such  projects,  while  the  fortunate  voyage 
and  favorable  report  of  Weymouth  a  few  years  later  seem  to  have 
had  a  decisive  effect  In  the  following  year,  on  the  petition  of 
certain  *^  firm  and  hearty  lovers  "  of  colonization,  James  L  char- 
tered two  companies  (the  London  and  Plymouth)  and  bestowed  upon 
them  in  equal  portions  the  vast  territory  included  in  twelve  d^rees  of 
latitude,  and  stretching  from  Gape  Fear  to  Halifax.  This  charter  and 
the  subsequent  instructions  are  worthy  of  the  intelligence  of  tiie  first 
Stuart  They  are  long,  verbose  documents,  are  of  littie  historical  val- 
ue, and  have  no  intrinsic  merit  of  any  kind.  By  virtue  of  them  a 
complicated  form  of  government  was  framed.  For  each  colony  sepa- 
rate councils,  appointed  by  the  King,  were  instituted  in  England,  and 
these  councils  were  in  turn  to  name  resident  councillors  for  the  col* 
onies.    Thirteen  memb^s  constituted  the  resident  counciL    They  had 
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power  to  chooae  their  own  president^  to  fill  nkeancief  in  their  number^ 
and,  a  jary  being  required  only  in  capital  caaee,  to  act  as  a  court  of 
lart  resort  in  all  other  canses.  Religion  was  eetablidied  in  accordance 
with  the  forms  and  doctrines  of  the  Choreh  of  &gland.  The  advent- 
nrersy  as  the  members  of  the  Company  were  called,  had  power  to  coin 
money  and  collect  a  revenue  for  twenty-one  years  from  all  vessels 
trading  to  their  ports,  and  they  were  also  freed  from  taxation  for  a  term 
of  year&  One  artide  alone,  and  only  in  the  most  general  terms,  pro- 
vides for  the  liberty  <^  the  subject,  as  f <^ows :  "  Who  (ever)  shall  dwell 
and  inhabit  within  every  and  any  of  said  several  colonies  and  planta- 
tions, and  every  of  their  children  *  *  *  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  liberties, 
franchises,  and  immunities,  within  any  of  our  other  dominions,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  if  they  had  been  abiding  and  bom  within  this 
our  realm  of  England.^'  The  good  faith  of  this  clause  in  the  charter 
is  somewhat  shaken  by  the  open  disregard  of  all  English  rights  in  the 
instructions;  but  the  principle  contained  in  this  provision,  though  lit- 
tle noticed  in  1606,  became  of  vital  interest  in  1774.  The  arguments 
of  statesmen  and  parliaments,  of  patriots  and  colonial  assembUes,  turn 
upon  the  eiistenoe  of  this  principle  of  citisenship  and  freedom  con- 
ceded by  James  with  the  efaiborate  stupidity  by  which,  in  the  same 
papw,  he  evolved  a  system  calculated  to  make  his  coloniits  little  more 
than  slaves.  Another  clause  in  the  instructions,  as  important  as  it  was 
wrong  and  injurious,  provided  for  community  of  goods. 

A  more  awkward  scheme  could  hardly  have  been  devised.  An  arbi- 
traiy  and  irresponsiUe  council  in  America,  another  almost  equally  so 
in  England,  tiie  legislative  powers  reserved  to  the  King,  the  governing 
body  a  comm^tnal  monopoly,  and  the  chief  principle  of  society  com- 
munity of  property,  together  formed  one  of  the  most  ingeniously  bad 
systems  for  the  government  of  men  which  could  be  devised.  To  the 
first  settlers  tiiis  frame  of  government  and  a  sealed  box  containing  the 
names  of  the  resident  council  were  confided.  The  men  who  composed 
the  expedition  cared  but  little  for  forms  of  government  They  were 
imbued  with  the  popular  notions  in  r^^ard  to  the  New  World.  "  I 
tdl  thee,"  says  Seagull,  in  Marston's  play  of  ''Eastward  Hof'  writ- 
ten in  1605,  ''golde  is  more  plentifull  there  than  copper  is  with 
us;  and  for  as  much  redde  copper  as  I  can  bring,  V\\  have  thrise 
the  weight  in  golde.  Why,  man,  aU  their  dripping-pans  are  pure 
golde,  and  all  the  chaines  with  which  they  chaine  up  their  streets  are 
massive  golde ;  all  the  prisoners  they  take  are  fettered  in  golde ;  and 
for  mUes  and  diamonds,  they  goes  forth  in  holy  dayes  and  gather 
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'hem  by  the  sea^ore,  to  hang  on  their  children's  coatee  and  stick  in 
their  children's  cape,  as  common! j  as  our  children  wear  saffron -gilt 
brooches  and  groates  with  holes  in  them."  The  life  in  the  new  conn* 
try  was  to  be  one  of  ease  and  lazary,  abounding  in  CTerything  good 
to  eat  and  drink;  and  last,  though  not  least,  Seagull  says,  ^There  we 
shall  ha?e  no  more  law  than  conscience,  and  not  too  much  of  eyther.'* 
Tliis  was  the  picture  of  the  dramatist^  and  was  unquestionably  in  its 
essence  the  theory  of  the  first  colonists.  The  wUd  anticipations  of 
the  gold-hunter,  the  spirit  of  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru  filled 
the  breasts  and  inspired  the  hearts  of  the  men  who  embarked  with 
Captain  Newport  late  in  1606,  and  who  were  destined  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  great  English  state  in  the  New  Worid. 

fAmong  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  ware  Oosnold,  tiie  voyager  and 
discoverer,  and  a  prime  mover  in  the  affair;  Wingfield,  one  of  the 
first- named  patentees,  John  Smith,  Batcliffe,  Martin,  Kendall,  and 
Percy.  Of  these  men  John  Smith  has  become  &mous.  He  has  taken 
a  place  among  the  founders  of  states,  and  a  romantic  interest  has  at- 
tached itself  to  his  name.  For  centuries  his  character  and  deeds  have 
been  applauded,  while  in  late  years  they  have  become  a  theme  for 
censure  and  detraction.  Modem  investigation  has  relentiessly  swept 
away  the  romance,  and  torn  in  pieces  many  of  the  long  accepted  nar- 
ratives in  which  Smith  recorded  his  own  achievements.  Tet  it  was 
not  wholly  by  a  false  and  fiuent  pen  that  Smith  obtained  and  held 
his  reputation.  He  was  something  more  than  a  plausible  writer  of 
fiction.  He  was  the  strongest  and  most  representative  man  among 
i  the  Yiiginian  colonists.  He  was  an  adventurer  of  a  high  order  in 
an  age  of  adventurers,  and  with  all  the  faults  of  his  time  and  class 
in  full  measure,  he  had  also  their  virtues,  and  it  was  here  that  ha 
surpassed  his  companions.  Smith  was  arbitrary,  jealous  of  power, 
quarrelsome,  and  despotic,  ready  to  lie  audaciously  to  serve  his  own 
ends,  and  rashly  over-confident  But  he  was  also  brave,  energetic, 
quick-witted,  and  full  of  resource.  Bewitched,  no  doubt,  by  the  same 
visions  as  his  companions,  and  far  more  imaginative  than  any  of  them, 
he  alone  of  all  his  littie  company  had  the  power  of  recognizing  exist- 
ing facts,  and  dealing  with  tiiem  as  he  found  them.  To  buoyant  hope 
and  sanguine  belief  in  the  unknown,  so  characteristic  of  the  period, 
Smith  united  the  qualities  of  a  leader,  and  some  capacity  for  the 
practical  administration  of  the  colony.  The  other  principal  men  were 
not  of  marked  ability,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  very  indifferent 
eharacter.    Percy  united  to  a  noble  name  honor,  courage,  and  good 
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mtoitioiis.  Gosndd  had  been  a  saooettfiil  diseoyerer,  and  appean 
ako  to  have  been  an  honest  and  tmaiUe  man.  Wingfieid  was,  with 
the  exception  of  Percy,  the  most  important  penonage  in  point  of 
wealth  and  social  position,  and  had  served  for  many  years  in  the  Ba- 
ropean  wars,  but  he  proved  incapaUe  of  governing^  The  remaining  ^^ 
leaders,  and  the  great  mass  of  their  foUowers  as  well,  were  adventurers 
of  a  low  type.  London  was  swarming  with  sach  characters,  who  had 
been  left  idle  by  the  cessation  of  the  Spanidi  wars,  and  who  now 
thronged  the  capital  restless  and  dissatisfied,  eager  for  fresh  scenes  in 
new  worlds,  and  thirsting  for  the  old  life  of  f reebooting  and  discov* 
ery.  Smith  condsely  catalogues  them  as  ^  poor  gentlemen,  trades- 
men, serving-men,  and  libertines/Q  They  were  certainly  wretched  ma- 
terial for  the  fonnders  of  a  state,  especially  as  the  "poor  gentlemen^ 
were  to  the  tradesmen  and  mechanics  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  one. 

With  this  hopefol  company  Newport  left  the  Downs  on  the  1st  of 
January,  160?.  The  worthy  Richard  Hakluyt  sent  them  a 
paper  containing  much  good  advice  and  some  ingenions  geo- 
graphical speculations,  and  Drayton  celebrated  their  departure  in  dum- 
tj  verses  filled  with  high-flown  compliments.  The  advice  of  the  priest 
ud  the  praise  of  the  poet  were  alike  wasted  By  an  arrangement  in- 
geniously contrived  to  promote  discord,  devised  probably  by  royal 
sagacity,  the  box  containing  the  names  of  the  council  was  not  to  be 
opoked  until  the  voyagers  reached  their  destination.  Dissension  broke 
out  almost  immediately.  nVhatever  the  merits  of  the  differences,  this 
much  is  certain,  that  Smith  was  the  object  of  the  concentrated  jeal- 
ousy and  hatred  of  his  companions.  He  probably  invented  the  story 
of  the  erection  of  a  pair  of  gallows  for  him  at  the  island  of  Mevis, 
^  which  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  use;'^  but  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  he  alone  of  those  nominated  was  excluded  from  a  seat 
in  the  council  on  their  arrival  in  Virginia.  His  superior  abilities,  his 
arbitrary  tempw,  and  probable  self-assertion,  sufficiently  account  for 
this  attack ;  but  he  was  not  long  depressed  by  the  reverse,  and  ob- 
tained his  office  within  a  month  after  the  landing^ 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1607,  the  settler**  l^i^^^  tt  hmt^tiivm^  sent 
out  exploring  parties,  and  began  fortifications.  A  fortnight  later, 
under  the  command  of  Wingfieid,  they  repulsed  an  attack  by  the 
Indians;  and  on  the  22d  of  June  Newport  sidled  for  England,  and 
left  them  to  their  own  resources.  The  proq[>ect  must  have  been  a 
dreary  one :  nothing  answered  to  their  expectations.  Instead  of  val- 
uable mines,  the  adventurers  found  only  a  most  fertile  soil ;  instead 
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of  timid,  trastiog  South  American  Indians,  they  encountered  wild 
tribes  of  hardy,  crafty,  and  hostile  savages ;  instead  of  rich,  defence- 
less, and  barbarian  cities,  an  easy  and  splendid  q>ofl,  they  found  a  wil' 
demess,  and  the  necessity  of  hard  work,  ^tjrom  the  miserable  char- 
acter  of  the  settlers,  dangerous  factions  prevailed  from  the  first,  until 
Smith  obtained  control,  and  maintained  some  sort  of  order— despot- 
ically, perhaps,  but  still  efEectually. 

No  one  would  work,  and  famine  and  the  Indians  preyed  upon  them 
mercilessly.  A  small  fort  and  a  few  wretched  huts,  buUt  after  roach 
quarrelling,  represented  lot  many  months  all  that  was  accomplished. 
The  only  reli^  from  this  dark  picture  of  incompetent  men  perishing, 
without  achievement,  and  by  their  own  folly,  on  the  threshold  of  a 
great  undertaking,  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  Smith.  Despite 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles.  Smith  kept  the  colony  together  for 
two  years.  He  drilled  the  soldiers,  compelled  labor,  repaired  the  fort, 
traded  with  the  Indiana,  outwitted  them  and  kept  tiieir  friendship, 
and  made  long  and  daring  voyages  of  discovery.  He  failed  to  send 
home  a  lump  of  gold,  but  he  did  s^d  an  excellent  mi^)  of  the  Com- 
pany's territory.  He  did  not  discover  the  passage  to  the  South  Sea, 
but  he  explored  the  great  bays  and  rivers  of  Virginia.  He  did  not 
find  Raleigh's  lost  cdonists,  but  he  managed  to  keep  his  own  from 
total  destruction.  The  great  result  of  all  Smith's  efforts  was  the 
character  of  permanency  he  gave  to  the  settlement  Because  he  suc- 
ceeded in  Dudntaining  an  English  colony  for  two  consecutive  years  in 
America,  the  London  Company  had  courage  to  proceed;  and  this  is 
what  constitutes  Smith's  strongest  claim  to  the  admiration  and  grat- 
itude of  posterity.  To  suppose  that  he  had  the  qualities  of  a  foun- 
der of  a  state  is  a  mistake,  although  in  some  measure  he  did  the 
work  of  one.  Neither  Smith's  character  nor  the  nature  of  his  ambi- 
tion fitted  him  for  such  a  task ;  but  he  was  a  quick-witted  and  intel- 
ligent man,  who  understood,  or  soon  discovered,  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  successful  colonization.  With  a  strong  hand,  therefore,  he 
repressed  the  wretched  malice  and  ignorant  folly  which  had  ruined 
previous  settlements;  and  when  his  opportunities  and  his  companions 
are  considered,  it  is  matter  for  profound  astonishment  that  Smith 
should  have  succeeded  as  he  did.  His  veracity  as  a  historian  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life  has  been  well-nigh  destroyed.  But  little  failh 
can  be  placed  in  the  "Oenerall  Historic,"  and  modem  inve^tigationjras 
conclusively  relegated  to  the  r^on  of  legend  andof  fiction  the  dra- 
matic story  of  Smith's  rescue  by  Pocahontas.    The  shadow  of  doubt 
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mis  np<m  all  his  imsiipported  statementt;  but  Dothing  cao  obseore 
Ins  great  services,  to  which  the  world  owes  the  f onndatioii  of  the 
fiist  English  colony  in  America.  Yet,  afler  all  his  struggles,  Smith 
was  seyerelj  Uamed  bj  the  Company,  apparently  becaose  Virginia 
was  not  Pern.  In  a  manly  letter  he  sets  forth  the  defects  of  the  col- 
ony, the  need  <^  good  men  with  AuniHes,  indnstrions  tradesmen  and 
famersy  not  ^  poor  gentlemen  and  libertineB.**  Before,  howerer,  the 
actoal  orders  came  to  rapersede  him,  Smith  rewned,  or  was  forced 
ont  of  the  goremment,  and  retamed  to  England^  The  feeble  life  of 
the  colony  wasted  fast  after  his  departure  and  oaring  the  sickness  of 
Percy,  who  sacoeeded  to  the  command.  Matters,  indeed,  came  to 
sodi  a  pass  that  the  settlement,  even  after  the  coming  of  Gates  and 
Somers  with  part  of  the  fleet,  was  aetoally  abandoned,  when 
Lord  Delaware  arrived  as  Qovemor  and  Captain-general  with 
fredi  men  and  sopplies. 

ICsfortone  had  sUmalatdd  the  London  Company  to  fresh  exer- 
tions ;  theii'  charter  had  been  extraded,  and  pow^v  reserved  in  the  old 
one  to  the  Eing  were  now  given  to  the  Company,  which  thus  became 
thoronghly  d^nocratic  in  its  organisation.  Prejudice  against  the 
coionistB  on  aocoont  of  their  ill-saccess,  and  romors  that  the  half- 
starved  wretches  intended  to  parcel  oot  T^uginia,  then  indading  a 
laige  part  of  North  America,  among  themselves,  caused  the  Company, 
acting  under  the  new  charter,  to  deprive  the  settlers  of  such  poor 
liberties  as  they  already  possessed.  The  Governor  was  in  future  to 
exercise  uncontrolled  authority,  and  he  was  empowered  to  rule,  if  he 
saw  fit,  by  a  code  of  martial  law  used  in  the  Low  Countries. 

Lord  Delaware,  the  first  Qovemor  under  the  new  ^stem,  held  oflBce 
but  a  short  time.  He  caoKe  surrounded  by  the  pomp  of  the  Old 
Worid,  with  a  train  of  liveried  servants,  whose  goigeous  dresses  must 
have  had  a  strange  effect  in  the  dark  Virginian  forests.  The  osten- 
tation of  his  administration,  which  was,  on  the  whole,  a  beneficial  one, 
and  the  splendor  of  his  train,  show  the  profound  ignorance  of  the 
time  in  r^^ard  to  the  necessities  and  conditions  of  colonisation.  Lord 
Delaware  was  soon  succeeded  in  office  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  to  whom 
Viiginia  is  more  indebted  than  to  any  of  her  early  governors.  Dale 
administered  his  government  in  accordance  with  the  martial  code  pre- 
pared for  use  at  tiie  Gk>vem<Nr's  discretion.  By  these  severe  and  sal- 
utary laws  he  curbed  the  refractory  temper  of  his  worthless  subjects, 
and  was  for  five  years  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  colony,  although  Gates 
was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  affairs.    During  this  period  the  Com* 
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paDy  improved  and  increased  the  emigration^  bat  the  advance 
chiefly  doe  to  their  Governor  in  Virginia.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
marriage  of  Pocahontas,  Dale  continned  and  strengthened  his  snccesa- 
fnl  Indian  treaties,  while  at  the  same  time  he  extended  tiie  settlements 
and  kept  them  in  order.  Bat  that  which  did  most  credit  to' his  wis- 
dom and  good  sense  was  his  initiation  of  a  reform  in  the  manner  of 
holding  property.  He  provided  for  the  introdaction  of  individaal 
proprietorship,  and  by  thus  breaking  down  the  wretched  commnnal 
system  imposed  npon  the  colonists,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  future 
strength  and  prospmty.  Dale  found  the  colony  struggling  for  a 
doubtful  existence,  and  left  it  firmly  established.  The  first  period 
in  Virginian  history  was  terminated  by  this  strong  and  wise  adminis- 
tration. 

George  Teardley,  the  deputy,  carried  on  the  government  after  Sir 
1616-  Thomas  Dale's  departure,  but  was  soon  superseded  by  Samuel 
161T.  Ai^l,  who  obtained  the  office  of  governor  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Court  faction  in  the  Company.  Argall  was  a  sea-captain 
of  piratical  tastes,  who  had  been  conspicuous  during  Dale's  adminis- 
tration for  the  abduction  of  Pocahontas,  for  pillaging  and  burning  the 
huts  of  the  French  fishermen  in  Acadia,  and,  as  has  been  alleged,  for 
buUying  the  Dutch  traders  on  Manhattan.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  career,  Argall  was  an  active,  energetic,  unscrupulous 
roan,  who,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  government  administered  in  accord* 
ance  with  a  military  code,  carried  it  on  in  the  spirit  of  a  buccaneer, 
and  was  tyrannical  and  extortionate.  He  stimulated  the  energy 
which  had  flagged  somewhat  under  the  mild  rule  of  Yeardley ;  but  he 
did  what  under  the  circumstances  ,wa8  still  better,  he  oppressed  the 
colonists  and  robbed  them  of  their  property,  his  especial  vengeance 
and  greed  lighting  on  the  friends  of  Lord  Delaware.  Complaints 
soon  found  their  way  to  England.  The  Virginians  had  now  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  shockingly  misgoverned ;  that  they  were 
left  at  the  mercy  of  one  man's  will ;  that  their  rights  were  unknown, 
and  that  they  had  no  protection  against  the  tyranny  of  such  rufflers 
as  Argall.    The  period  of  political  development  had  begun. 

Argall  carried  his  oppression  too  far.  Beports  of  his  misrule  cir- 
culating in  England  almost  stopped  emigration  at  a  very  critical  pe- 
riod in  the  life  of  the  colony.  Moreover,  Argall  had  chosen  his  time 
badly.  The  patriot  party,  who  were  beginning  to  make  the  London 
Company  for  Virginia  a  school  for  education  in  free  government, 
foundi^M;  t^  governorship  of  their  colony  had  been  stolen,  and  the 
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mteiime  almort  raioed  by  tlie  Coart  minoritj.    The  grievanoei  of 
the  YiiginuuM  obtained^  therefore,  a  ready  beariog  from  men  upon 
whom  the  hand  of  majesty  had  abeady  began  to  preaa. 
The  fortanea  of  the  litUe  American  settlement  were  caoght  and 

swq>t  along  in  the  political  enrrent  then  jnst  beginning  to  ran 

strongly  in  England.  The  indignation  aroused  in  London  by 
Aigall^s  miscondact  led  to  the  instant  defeat  of  the  Conit  party.  Si? 
Edwin  Sandys  Tq>laced  Ifo  Thomas  Smith  as  treasnreryand  was  in  tnra 
succeeded  by  another  liberal,  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  A  mercantile 
company  is  at  best  a  wretched  sovereign ;  but  Virginia  was  f  ortonate 
in  &Ding  into  the  hands  of  men  who  at  that  moment  cared  more  for 
liberal  principles  than  for  anything  else.  The  opposition  was  all-pow- 
eifal  in  the  Company,  and  they  made  it  a  battle-groand  with  theEing. 
lliey  were  at  last  defeated  ;Cbat  in  the  mean  time  they  conferred  on 
Virginia  a  lepres^itative  goyernmrat,  and  tanght  the  colonists  the 
lesson  of  snccessfnl  resistance.  Thus  the  great  political  forces  at  ^ 
work  in  Eng^d  gave  Virginia  free  institntions  throoj^  the  strange  ' 
medinm  of  a  commercial  monopoly^  Sandys,  Southampton,  Digges, 
Sdden,  and  the  rest^  using  the  London  Company  as  a  political  engine, 
not  only  gor^ned  Virginia  wisely,  but,  to  further  other  'ends,  gave  her 
political  oiq»ortimities  from  which  she  reaped  lasting  benefit 

Not  content  with  the  recall  of  Argall,  and  with  despatching  first 
Lord  Delaware,  who  died  on  tiie  voyage,  and  then  T^irdley  in  his 
stead,  the  Company  granted  a  new  form  of  political  organization  to 
ttie  colooiiits.  The  Governor's  power  was  in  future  to  be  limited  by 
a  council,  and  the  assemblage  of  a  representative  body  was  author- 
ised.    Yeardley  and  the  colonists  immediately  concurred  in  this 

measure,  and  the  House  of  Burgesses  met  in  Jun^  16i0. 

Almost  their  first  act  was  to  exclude^  the  burgesses  from 
Martin's  hundred,  because,  by  the  terms  of  tiieir  patent,  they  were 
exempted  from  obedience  to  the  laws  of  tiie  colony.  The  burgesses 
prayed  the  Company  that  the  clause  in  the  charter  guaranteeing  equal 
laws  might  not  be  violated,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  great  Eng* 
lish  principle  of  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law  dignifies  the 
first  meeting  of  the  first  representative  body  of  America.  The  session 
was  mainly  occupied  with  the  passage  of  sumptuary  laws  and  police 
regulations.  Appropriate  statutes  provided  for  the  government  of 
the  clergy,  and  a  tax  on  tobacco  was  laid  for  their  support  The  leg- 
islation of  these  men  was  as  unimportant  as  it  could  well  be  in  its 
general  character,  yet  it  contained  ^e  germ  of  that  jealous  resistance 
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to  the  mother  comitiy  and  all  thiogs  proceediog  thence  which  indel^ 
ibly  marks  American  colonial  history.  Dale^s  firm  government  had 
imparted  stability  to  the  infant  State,  while  AigalFs  galling  tyranny 
had  stimulated  the  latent  political  life.  Political  habits,  although 
laid  aside  with  difficulty,  are  easily  resumed  by  all  the  English  race. 
Even  in  this  feeble  Virginian  settlement,  among  this  handful  of  men 
scattered  along  the  outskirts  of  the  wilderness,  the  same  spirit  existed 
which  was  at  that  very  moment  making  itself  felt  in  England.  Ma* 
terial  prosperity  had  begun,  and  political  development  was  close  be- 
hind. With  Dale's  administration  closes  the  first  period  in  Yirginian 
history.  A  year  of  bad  government  ensues,  and  with  the  meeting  of 
the  Burgesses  the  second  stage  is  reached.  The  parasitic  existence  is 
at  an  end,  and  the  colony  b^ns  to  have  interests  and  a  life  of  its 
own.  This  year,  so  marked  in  Yirginitfi  annals  by  the  dawn  of  rep- 
resentative government  and  constitutional  freedom,  is  made  s^ill  fur- 
ther memorable  by  the^grrival  of  the  first  slaves  in  Americi^  The 
landing  of  this  ill -omened  freight  was  probably  due  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Yirginian  ports  to  free-trade  by  the  London  Company,  al- 
though they  may  have  been  a  legacy  of  Aigall's  piratical  rule.  The 
year  was  also  marked  by  much  immigration  of  very  varied  excellence. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  immigration  at  this  time  consisted  of  boys 
and  girls  seized  by  press-gangs  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  shipped 
as  if  they  were  felons  condemned  to  transportation;  yet  through 
every  difficulty  growth  and  progress  could  be  perceived. 
:s^  When  Virginia  held  her  first  Assembly,  twenty-two  Burgesses,  rep- 
resenting eleven  boroughs,  composed  that  body.  A  few  hundred 
sturdy,  liberty -loving  Englishmen,  bearing  up  against  unexampled 
hardediips,  Kving  the  rudest  and  most  exposed  lives,  and  striving  for 
sudden  fortune  by  tobacco-growing,  constituted  the  great  State  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1619.  But  the  prospects  of  future  success  opened  by  the 
wealth  which  tobacco  seemed  to  insure  served  to  rapidly  build  up  the 
colony.  Immigration  increased  and  improved.  The  '*  prudent  men 
with  families''  whom  Smith  had  sighed  for  began  to  come.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  colony  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  commercial  importance 
is  shown  by  the  increase  of  the  population  from  six  hundred  to  four 
thousand  within  a  year  after  the  first  Assembly,  and  by  orders  in 
councO  prohibiting  free-trade.  So  firmly  was  the  colony  established 
during  Teardley's  administration,  that  the  Indian  outbreak,  in  which 
more  than  three  hundred  persons  perished,  did  not  destroy  the  settle- 
ments.   This  attack  occurred  in  the  second  year  of  the  administration 
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of  Sir  FVaocis  Wyatt,  who,  wlwn  he  came  to  Yifginia  as  Yeardley's 
raccessor,  brought  a  new  constitiitioD  granted  by  the  Com- 
paoj  to  their  colonistB.  Not  only  were  the  former  immani- 
ties  and  franchiaea  confirmed,  but  definite  proriaion  was  made  for  the 
regular  aaaemUage  of  the  representative  body.  This  farther  aston- 
idung  act  of  generosity  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  a  oommerciai 
monopoly  was  due  to  no  efforts  of  the  colonists.  They  had  gone  so 
for  as  to  complain  of  Argall,  and  to  humbly  petition  against  unjust 
and  unequal  patents,  but  they  had  not  yet  Uionght  of  demanding 
formal  securities  for  their  rights.  The  permission  to  hold  an  assem- 
\Aj  was  everything  to  men  who  had  only  dared  to  hope  for  tiie  recall 
of  an  obnoxions  governor;  but  to  have  a  r^rular  frame  of  constitu^ 
tional  government  conferred  upon  them  by  the  voluntary  action  of 
the  Company  was  something  they  had  never  even  dreamed  of,  and 
their  good  fortune  was  due  to  far  more  powerful  agencies  than  their 
own  discontents. 

The  rising  opposition  to  James  and  to  prerogative,  in  favor  of  lib- 
erty, indicated  the  growth  of  the  great  mov^nent  which  brought  the 
next  StnaEft  to  the  block,  and  the  London  Company  for  Yii^ginia  has 
obtained  lasting  &me  as  the  first  ground  occupied  by  the  patriot 
party  in  England.  Under  the  democratic  constitution  of  the  advent- 
urers, freedom  of  debate  and  love  of  independence  were  fostered. 
James,  ever  jealous  of  any  invasion,  real  or  fancied,  of  his  prerogative, 
attempted  interference  at  an  early  day ;  but  the  intrepid  Company  op- 
posed him,  and  set  at  naught  his  claim  to  nominate  their  officers. 
James  denounced  the  Company  as  '^  a  seminary  for  a  seditious  Par- 
liament,^ and  said  he  would  rather  they  should  choose  the  devil  as 
treasnrer  than  Sir  Edwin  Sandys.  So  high  did  the  contest  run  that 
Chamberlain,  writing  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  says :  ''The  factions  in 
these  two  companies  are  grown  so  violent,  as  Quelfs  and  Ohibellines 
were  not  more  animated  one  against  another;  and  they  seldom 
meet  upon  the  Exchange  or  in  the  streets,  but  they  brabble  and  quar- 
rel" 

From  this  struggle  and  the  feelings  it  excited,  the  colonists  ob 
tained  solid  advantages,  but  the  doom  of  the  Company  was  sealed. 
James  pursued  them  unrelentingly,  the  ''great  massacre"  coming  at 
a  moment  to  fan  discontent  and  encourage  his  schemes.  Royal  com- 
missioners were  thereupon  sent  to  Yiiginia  to  gather  materials  for 
the  destenction  of  the  Company.  The  Yirginians,  however,  stood  by 
their  friends.    The  commissioners,  without  producing  their  creden* 
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tials,  demanded  the  records  of  the  AiBembly.  The  AiBemblj  de- 
clined to  comply.  The  commisdonars  bribed  the  derk  of  the  Home 
to  give  ap  the  records,  and  the  Assembly  stood  tiieir  derk  in  the 
pillory  and  cat  off  his  ear.  Bat  all  this  patriotic  resistance  was 
fraitless  on  the  part  of  colonists  and  adventurers  alike ;  tiie  former 
learned  their  first  lesson  in  resisting  the  royal  power,  and  tiie  Com- 
pany lost  its  charter.  A  quo  warranto  was  tried  in  the  Eing*s  Bench, 
and  the  charters  annaUed.  The  ''London"  Company  and  the  in- 
trigaes  which  gave  it  importance  and  led  to  its  dissolution  concern 
us  only  in  their  immediate  connection  with  Virginia.  In  obedience 
to  their  own  sentiments,  and  in  conformity  with  their  most  cherished 
principles,  the  London  adventarers  endowed  Virginia  with  free  insti- 
tutions, but  thdr  overthrow  was  none  the  less  a  distinct  benefit  to 
the  colony,  c  It  not  only  rdieved  the  settlers  from  the  cumbrous, 
complicated,  and  uncertain  government  of  a  mercantile  corporation, 
but  it  placed  them  in  the  same  direct  relation  with  their  King  as  his 
other  subjects.^ 

Sir  Frauds  Wyatt  was  continued  in  his  office  after  the  dissolution 
16S4-  o^  ^^  charter,  and  again  when  Charles  L  came  to  the  throne. 
less.  Soon  after  the  latter  event  he  resigned  the  government  to 
Yeardley,  and  sailed  for  England.  The  five  years  of  Wyatt's  admin* 
iitration  are  memorable  for  their  legislative  activity,  for  tiie  formation 
of  political  habits,  and  for  the  first  opposition  to  the  home  government 
which  strengthened  and  confirmed  the  independent  spirit  of  the  colo- 
nists. The  sesdon  of  1 623''24,  the  year  tiie  royal  commissioners  came 
to  Virjg^nia  for  assistance  in  ruining  the  Company,  is  marked  in  the 
Statute-book  by  the  definition  and  declaration  of  certain  guiding 
political  principles  which  were  never  after  shaken.  The  most  impor- 
tant were  the  limitations  on  the  Gtovemor's  power ;  he  was  not  *'  to 
lay  any  taxes  or  impositions  upon  the  colony,  tiidr  lands,  or  othw 
way  than  by  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  be  levied  and 
employed  as  said  Assembly  shall  appoint"  The  Governor  was  not 
to  witibdraw  the  inhabitants  from  their  labors  for  his  own  service, 
and  Burgesses  attending  the  Assembly  were  to  be  privileged  from 
arrest  These  were  the  same  great  and  fundamental  principles  for 
which  patriotic  men  were  then  contending  in  England.  Viiginia 
learned  and  applied  the  best  theories  of  English  constitutional  gov* 
emment  with  wonderful  aptitude. 

In  this  same  session,  besides  a  number  of  private  acts  and  polioe 
regulations,  monthly  courts,  to  be  hdd  by  commissioners  appointed  by 
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the  Qovemor,  the  commander  of  the  place  being  «r  ojfieio  of  the  qno^ 
ram,  were  established  in  some  of  the  more  distant  boroughs.  One  law 
pawed  at  this  time  carionsly  illostrates  how  thorooghly  English  the 
Tiiginians  were  in  the  recognition  of  social  position,  and  how  the 
whole  state  of  society  was  destined  to  be  a  reproduction  on  a  small 
icsle  and  in  a  new  country  of  that  which  the  colonists  had  left  It 
was  enacted,  *'  that  such  persons  of  quality  as  shall  be  found  delinquent 
in  their  duties,  being  not  fltt  to  undergoe  corporal  punishment,  may 
notwithstanding  be  ymprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  commander.'' 
This  delicacy  in  dealing  with  well-bom  malefactors  shows  that,  though 
these  eaily  settlors  had  a  hearty  love  of  political  liberty  and  the  en- 
forcement of  law,  they  were  by  no  means  the  sturdy  young  republi- 
cans they  are  sometimes  represented*  They  were  true  Englishmen, 
wedded  to  the  traditions,  preju^Uces,  and  social  habits  of  their  native 
Umd. 

When  Charies  succeeded  his  &ther  he  continued  Wyatt,  and  made 
no  mention  of  the  libmties  and  franchises  enjoyed  by  the  settiers;  for  it 
probably  did  not  occur  to  him  that  such  persons  needed  representative 
gov^nment.  That  he  discountoianced  the  former  *'  popular  course,'' 
is  probable  from  the  break  in  the  meetings  of  the  Attembly  which 
seems  to  have  occurred  at  this  time.  But  altiiough  Virginia  was  a 
feeUe  colony,  she  produced  a  valuable  staple.  Charles  wanted  money, 
was  determined  to  engross  the  profits  on  tobacco,  and  really  cared 
very  little  how  the  men  who  raised  the  tobacco  were  governed.  His 
t(»e  need  of  money  led  him  into  a  recognition  of  the  Assembly.  With 
that  body  he  carried  on  his  dealings,  and  King  and  burgesses  haggled 
over  their  bargains  with  right  good-wilL  The  burgesses  declined  to 
accede  to  the  proposed  royal  monopoly,  although  they  offered  Charles 
good  terms.  Meantime  Wyatt  departed  for  Ireland,  and  on  the  death 
of  his  successor  the  Council  chose  Fhmcis  West  as  governor,  and 
subsequentiy  John  Pott  The  latter  was  soon  superseded  by  a  royal 
governor.  Sir  John  Harvey,  a  commissioner  of  the  King  at  the 
^^^'  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Company,  and  between  whom 
and  the  Virginians  th«:e  was  but  littie  good-will.  He  quickly  filled 
up  the  measure  of  unpopularity  by  assuming  the  power  of  granting 
unpatmited  lands,  and  the  turbulent  quarrels  which  ensued  between 
governor  and  people  show  merely  the  former's  despotic  spirit  and  de- 
sire of  en<^oaching  upon  the  powers  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  rather 
iltiegulated  love  of  liberty  which  then  characterized  the  Viiginians. 
ThcM  quarrels  proved  in  the  end  to  have  been  well  timed*    From  com* 
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plaints,  the  colonistB  aoon  proceeded  to  more  active  measures,  afld 
'^  thrust  Harvey  out  of  tbe  goverament"  He  went  to  Bng- 
leseT  ^^^^i  ^<1  ^^  ^is  complaints  before  the  King.  Charles  was  in 
no  mood  to  tolerate  opposition,  and  reinstated  the  obnoxious 
Governor,  who  continued  in  office  three  years  longer,  followed  by  the 
bitter  hatred  of  the  colonists.  But  Charles  was  getting  deeper  and 
deeper  into  difficulties,  which  rendered  harsh  treatment  of  his  colonies 
most  unprofitable  and  inexpedient  He  gradually  relaxed  his  poli- 
cy, and  in  1639  reappointed  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  to  the  government  of 
Virginia. 

There  were  during  the  period  of  Harvey's  administration  two  events 
of  great  importance.  Qofi^was  the  first  intercourse  with  another  col- 
ony, that  which  settled  Maryland  in  1632  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Bidtimore ;  the  other  was  the  rise  of  the  Puritan  party  in  Virginia. 
The  former  was  the  main  cause  of  Harvey's  trouble.  Harvey  was 
well  disposed  toward  the  new-comers,  and  treated  them  with  fair- 
ness and  consideration,  while  the  Virginians  swallowed  their  indig- 
nation at  what  they  deemed  a  dismemberment  of  their  territory,  and 
received  Calvert's  colonists  kindly  enough.  But  this  good-nature  was 
of  short  duration.  Quarrels  about  jurisdiction  broke  out  almost  im- 
mediately, and  Harvey  and  the  Marylanders  alike  suffered.  Clay- 
bome's  petty  wars  with  the  Caiverts  excited  the  sympathy  of  Vir- 
ginia, but,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned^  repay  no  one's  study.  They 
served  in  a  harsh  way  to  accustom  the  Virginians  to  neighbors,  and 
taught  them  their  first  lesson  of  forbearance  for  the  sake  of  mutual 
advantage.  The  rise  of  the  Puritans  had  a  much  more  immediate  and 
marked  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  Virginia.  (  The  appearance  of  Pu- 
ritans and  Puritan  principles  was  due  to  a  small  immigration  of  that 
class  many  years  before,  and  to  the  increasing  distrust  of  royalty  bred 
by  the  condition  of  the  times.  ^  Virginia  had  been  settled  before  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  which  afterward  rent  England  asunder,  and, 
more  strongly  attached  to  the  Established  Church  than  to  any  other 
form  of  worship,  the  Virginians  had  always  made  it  their  first  nominal 
duty  to  guard  and  support  the  religion  of  the  state.  They  had  never 
felt  themselves  injured  by  the  Stuarts.  Both  James  and  Charles  had, 
in  the  main,  treated  them  well,  and  the  difficulties  with  the  latter  had 
been  only  the  natural  disagreements  of  buyer  and  seller.  Ultimate 
victory  had  crowned  their  resistance  to  Harvey ;  and  no  principle  had 
been  involved  in  any  of  these  contests^  Such  a  community  was  not 
a  very  promising  soU  for  the  Puritans ;  yet  so  great  was  the  strengUi 
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A  tbdr  doctrines,  their  party  bad  stmcfc  its  roots  so  deep  down  into 
every  part  of  English  society,  that  they  throve  even  in  Virginia,  al- 
thoi^  as  yet  the  lines  were  not  sharply  drawn. 
After  a  short  term  of  little  more  than  two  years  Wyatt  was  replaced 
by  Sir  William  Berkeley,  who  came  famished  with  abnndanee 
of  mild  words  and  fair  promises  from  Charles,  then  hard  pnshed 
by  his  enemies.  The  new  Goyemor  was,  of  coarse,  at  the  head  of  the 
Royalist  interest,  governed  well  at  first,  and  was  generally  popular.  The 
arrival  of  New  England  missionaries  first  aroused  the  dominant  party, 
and  an  act  was  passed  that  ^all  Non-conformists  shall  be  compdled  to 
depart  the  collony  with  all  conveniencie."  The  general  tone  of  this 
Assembly  shows  that  the  religions  feeling  was  wholly  in  ac- 
latlT  <^rd^<^  ^^  ^0  moderate  party  of  the  Established  Charch 
in  England.  There  was  this  act  against  the  Puritans ;  but,  in 
remonbrance  of  Maryland,  a  much  sterner  law  against  Papists.  The 
burgesses  granted  two  houses  to  Berkeley,  and  made- good  his  salary ; 
but  they  stated  distinctly  in  the  act  that  it  was  not  to  be  drawn  into 
a  precedent  In  their  revised  laws  they  re-enacted  that  the  Governor 
was  not  to  lay  taxes  without  leave  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  burgesses 
should  be  privileged ;  they  further  provided  that  nothing  was  to  con- 
travene the  act  of  the  Assembly,  that  every  one  demanding  a  jury  had 
a  right  to  one,  and  that  appeak  could  be  brought  from  county  courts 
to  tfie  quarter  courts,  and  thence  to  the  Assembly.  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  l^slation  was  hostile  to  the  prerogative,  and,  except  for 
the  law  against  Non-conformists,  was  far  more  Puritan  than  RoyaUst 
The  first  step  toward  federation  was  taken  in  the  passage  of  an  act 
ratifying  and  r^^lating  commerce  with  Maryland. 

At  a  great  distance  from  England,  the  colonists  were  exempt  from 
civil  war,  and  their  prosperity  increased  rapidly,  interrupted  only  by 
a  second  Indian  outbreak,  which  Berkeley  quelled  with  vigor 
and  success.    Yet  Virginia  was  so  exact  a  copy  in  little  of 
the  mother  country,  that  during  this  period  of  quiet  and  prosperity 
the  Puritan  party  grew  so  steadily  that  the  restless  Glaybome  found  it 
worth  his  while  to  appear  as  one  of  its  leaders.    The  execution  of  the 
King  naturally  produced  a  violent  revulsion,  while  the  strong  meas- 
ures of  Parliament  had  already  aided  Berkeley's  party,  which  had  been 
enabled  to  vote  the  Oovemor  a  guard,  and  to  empower  him  to 
impress  troops.    The  sorrow  and  indignation  of  the  naturally 
loyal  Virginians  at  die  **  murder  "  of  the  King  put  the  Cavalier  party 
in  fact  so  completely  in  the  ascendant  that  laws  were  passed  of  the 
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very  strongesi  nature  in  r^;ard  to  those  who  dared  to  defend  Ijhe 
manner  of  Charles's  death,  or  to  asperse  his  memory.  The  non^ber 
of  Independents  in  Virginia  was  trifling ;  and  the  majority  of  the  col- 
onistsy  not  possessing  the  religious  stimulus,  shrank  in  undisguised 
horror  from  what  they  considered  the  awful  crime  of  Cromwell  and 
his  soldiers.  Virginia,  therefore,  went  on  quietly  as  before  with  a 
Royalist  government  The  last  act  of  Charles  had  been  a  kind  one 
in  declining  to  restore  the  Company — ^which  he  did  not  then  have 
the  power  to  do— and  the  well-known  sympathy  of  Virginia  with 
the  unhappy  King  drew  many  exiled  Cavaliers  to  America,  and  thus 
increased  the  Royalist  strength  in  the  colonial  parties. 

Berkeley's  invitation  to  Charles  IL  to  come  to  Virginia  was  cer- 
tainly made  in  good  faith,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  colony  supported  the  o£Eer  of  the  Governor; 
but  the  founders  of  the  English  Commonwealth  were  not  the  men  to 
suffer  disobedience,  even  in  the  most  remote  comer  of  their  posses- 
sions. Commissioners  for  the  colonies  were  appointed — among  oth- 
ers Clay  borne — and  the  fleet  in  which  tiiey  sailed  arrived  at 
Jamestown  in  1662.  The  Assembly  and  the  commissioners 
very  soon  came  to  an  agreement.  Either  the  ultra-loyalism  produced 
by  Charles's  execution  had  subsided,  and  the  Puritan  party  had  re- 
gained enough  ground  to  enable  it  to  act  offensively  upon  the  slight- 
est external  encouragement,  or  the  loyal  valor  of  the  mass  of  the  col- 
onists ev^K>rated  at  the  sight  of  a  fleet  manned  by  the  seamen  of 
Blake  and  Ayscue.  The  substantial  victory,  at  all  events,  rested  with 
the  Puritan  party,  and  it  is  difScult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
Berkeley  found  himself,  after  all  his  brave  talk,  insufficiently  sup- 
ported. Colonies  are  proverbially  selfish,  and,  de^ite  their  warlike 
preparations,  the  Virginians  appear  to  have  shown  no  overwhelming 
desire  for  bloodshed.  The  mildness  of  the  terms  granted  accord  well 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  The  Parliament  was  in  no 
mood  to  make  fresh  enemies,  especially  where  distance  rendered  them 
formidable ;  and  the  Puritan  party  in  the  colony,  upon  whom  the 
home  government  had  to  rely,  probably  set  the  safety  and  prosperity 
of  Virginia  far  above  all  otiier  considerations.  The  ascendancy  of 
the  Puritan  element,  however,  was  secured  in  Virginia,  and  their 
leaden  administered  the  a&ire  of  the  colony  until  the  Restoration. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  free  and  independent  than  the  govern- 
ment established  and  maintained  under  the  auspices  of  CromwdL 
The  Protector  did  not  appoint  one  of  the  three  Puritan  governors — 
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Bennety  Digges,  and  Matthews;  thej  were  all  cboMn  by  the  ABsetn- 
blj,  uid  derived  their  power  entirely  from  Uie  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  same  was  tnie  of  the  Connoilf  and  at  no  period  did  Vir- 
ginia enjoy  so  large  a  measnre  of  self-goyemment  as  under  the  Pro- 
tectorate, ^he  Parliamentary  commissioners,  headed  by  the  active 
daybome,  occupied  th^nselves  chiefly  with  the  affairs  of  Maryland, 
and  inth  settling  boundaries;  while  Uie  Assembly  defined  the  powers 
of  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  asserted  the  popular  rights  in  their 
fullest  extent.1^  Indeed,  in  their  di£Sculty  with  Matthews,  they  re- 
moved and  re-elected  him,  and  succeeded  perfectly  In  all  their  claims 
to  the  supreme  power  in  the  state.  They  followed  the  principles 
and  example  of  the  great  Pariiament  in  England,  but  acted  with 
more  moderation  and  fairness,  and  they  fortunately  met  no  provincial 
Cromwell  ready  and  able  to  tear  power  from  their  grasp.  That  Vir- 
ginia prospered  during  the  period  of  the  Protectorate  is  not  surpris- 
ing ;  for,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Puritan  party,  the  liberties  of  the 
people  were  quietly,  legally,  and  successfully  affirmed  and  established, 
while  their  interests  were  prudently  protected. 

But  Puritanism  left  a  more  enduring  mark  upon  the  English 
colonial  policy  than  a  passing  alteration  of  particular  governments. 
When  Berkeley  was  first  sent  to  Virginia,  he  brought  with  him  royal 
instructions  r^ulating  trade,  and  requiring  that  all  Virginian  prod- 
ucts ^ould  be  shipped  to  English  ports  alone.  This  was  the  dawn 
of  the  famous  restrictive  policy ;  but  it  was  reserved  to  Cromwell  to 
put  this  policy  into  an  enduring  shape  by  means  of  the  Navigation 
Apt  passed  as  a  war  measure  by  the  Long  Parliament,  the  first  of  the 
&mous  series  which  led  ultimately  to  the  revolt  of  the  colonies.  This 
act  was  not  observed  in  Virginia,  despite  the  equivalents  granted  by 
Pariiament  in  the  treaty,  and  no  attempt  was  then  made  to  enforce  it 

The  government  of  the  colony  during  the  term  of  the  Puritan  as- 
cendancy was  not  only  wise  but  strong.  Claybome  and  Bennet,  at , 
the  head  of  a  victorious  party,  were  not  the  men  to  forget  their  for- 
mer difficulties  and  defeats  in  Maryland ;  and  backed  by  the  Virginian 
strength,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  they  subdued  and 
governed  thdr  Catholic  neighbor.  The  theory  of  repressed  loyalty 
in  Virginia  can  be  safely  abandoned.  Satisfied  with  the  triumph 
of  his  party  and  its  leaders,  Cromwell  left  the  colony  to  take  care  of 
itself.  On  the  other  hand,  his  parl^,  strong  in  the  Protector's  sup- 
port, governed  wisely  and  well,  oppressing  no  one,  and  making  the 
colony  prosperous  at  home  and  respected  abroad.    The  death  of  Oli- 
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yist  and  the  accession  of  Richard  were  received  in  Virginia,  as  in  Eng- 
land, withoat  an  outbreak  of  any  kind,  and  Richard  was  nniversa]]  j 
acknowledged.  When  Samnel  Matthews  died,  shortly  after,  Virginia 
was  left  without  a  Governor,  and  the  abdication  of  Kchard  left  Eng^ 
land  withoat  a  recogniied  Goyemment  The  Virginian  Assembly, 
with  all  the  power  of  the  state  in  its  hands,  determined  to  await  tho 
arrivd  of  commissioners,  and  in  the  mean  time  re-dected 
BedDdqr-  This  fatal  reverdon  to  the  head  of  the  old  party 
is  not  easy  to  understand.  (^  It  indicates  an  absence  of  party-spirit, 
and  iqpparently  a  lack  of  leading  men  on  the  Puritan  side,  and  waa 
certainly  a  mistake  which  led  to  many  troubles  subsequently.  >  Dar- 
ing the  Protectorate  Virginia  enjoyed  peace,  prosperity,  uid  good 
government,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  poMCssed  free-trade, 
universal  suffrage,  and  religious  freedom.  There  was  no  reason  for 
her  craving  a  return  to  the  old  government  The  mildness  <^  par- 
ties, however,  permitted  Uie  feeble  Royalist  reaction  to  go  on  un- 
checked. The  general  sentiment  of  Virginia  was  undoubtedly  Royal- 
ist, but  not  extreme ;  and,  in  obedience  to  what  was  at  best  a  sen- 
timent, the  people  suffered  the  King's  party  to  recover  without  a 
struggle  their  power  in  the  colony.  Some  of  the  old  leaders  of  the 
Puritan  party  were  dead,  and  the  survivors  were  neither  active  nor 
decided.  Tliey  and  their  followers  yielded  at  a  moment  when  self- 
assertion  would  have  been  all-suflScient,and  afterward  resisted  in  a 
way  and  at  a  time  when  utter  overthrow  was  alone  possible  for  them. 
Hope  made  the  Royalists  active,  while  the  Puritans  were  inert;  and 
the  former,  aided  no  doubt  by  the  general  human  desire  of  being  on 
the  winning  side,  carried  with  them  the  unresisting  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  want  of  foresight  and  firmness  at  a  critical  moment  after- 
ward cost  the  Virginians  dear.  An  opportunity  for  the  establishment 
of  liberal  and  independent  government  was  lost,  which  no  amount  of 
subsequent  turbulence  and  rebellion  could  retrieve.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Commonwealth  another  great  political  question  had  shown 
itself  for  the  first  time.  Treaties  had  been  begun  with  New  England 
and  New  York,  and  the  bonds  connecting  Virginia  and  Maryland  had 
been  drawn  closer.  This  more  general  intercourse  is  the  first  faint 
indication  of  the  confederating  spirit,  and  was  largely  due  to  the  rule 
of  Cromwell,  under  which  most  of  the  colonies  enjoyed  the  greatest 
measure  of  freedom  they  ever  obtained  while  in  a  state  of  subjection 
to  the  parent  country. 

Berkeley,  on  his  second  accession,  was  at  first  disposed  to  obey  the 
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AsBemUyy  and  govern  after  the  manner  of  hia  Pniitan  predeceeaore ; 
but  the  news  of  the  Beatoration  pnt  the  pnbUe  mind  into  the  aame 
tnnaport  of  Boyaliat  seal  and  fq>entanoe  which  waa  manifeated  in 
Kigland.  Thia  new  popnkr  feeling  at  once  threw  all  the  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  old  Boyaliat  Auction,  who  were  weak  enongh  and  fool- 
lah  ^ong^  to  at  once  push  their  advantagea  to  dangerous  extremes. 
Hie  Commonwealth  men  disappeared  from  the  new  Assembly, 
and  Boyalista  took  their  place.  An  address  was  voted  to  the 
Kii^  and  a  nmnificent  outfit  waa  granted  to  Berkeley,  who  went  to 
England  to  protest  against  the  enforcement  of  the  Navigation  Act 
Berkeley,  on  his  return,  brought  back  advantageous  patents  for  him- 
self, but  nothing  for  the  colony ;  and  Clay  borne,  the  last  of  the  Puritan 
leaders,  was  displaced  from  his  oflSce  of  Secretary.  C  The  power  of 
taxation  waa  put  into  the  hands  of  the  €k>vemor  and  Council  for  three 
years.  The  Church  of  England  waa  re-established,  and  severe  laws 
were  passed  against  Dissenters.  Worst  of  all,  the  royal  government  at 
home  proceeded  to  enforce  the  Navigation  Act ;  and  aa  a  consequence 
of  this  last  step,  tobacco  fell  to  a  low  price,  and  imports  rose*'  The 
persecutions  of  the  Dissenters,  who  had  so  recently  been  all-powerful, 
and  the  navigation  laws  could  lead  only  to  trouble.  The  first 
outbreak  came  aa  early  aa  1663,  when  the  celebrations  of  the 
blessed  Bestoration  were  stiU  fresh  in  every  one's  memory.  Public 
feeling,  however,  waa  not  yet  ripe;  the  plot,  conducted  by  a  few  ob- 
scure extremists  of  the  Puritan  faction,  failed  miserably,  and  some 
of  the  ringleaders  were  hung.  No  heed  was  taken  of  this  warning. 
Hie  profligaift^^jerament  of  Charies  II.<»red  only  for  the  money  to 
be  sqne^ed  from  Virginia,  and  enforced  the  Navigation  Act,  until  the 
trade  of  the  plantation  was  almost  extinguished.  Charles  even  went 
6»ther,  and  granted  to  Lords  Arlington  and  Culpepper  the  whole  of 
Virginia.  Hius  the  colonists  saw  themselves  deprived  not  only  of 
their  trade,  but  of  the  very  titles  to  the  land  they  owned,  and  the  vile 
government  in  England  did  not  in  the  colony  lack  petty  imitators  of 
their  feeble  policy,  or  of  their  gross  corruptions  and  oppressions.  The 
justices  levied  taxes  for  their  own  emolument,  and  a  wretched  poHcy 
of  severity  was  pursued  toward  the  Indians,  which  exasperated  with- 
out subduing  them.  The  Church,  in  whose  behalf  the  government 
persecuted  Dissenters,  fell  into  contempt  The  priests  were  licentious 
and  incompetent,  and  corruption  and  extortion  prevailed.  Frontier 
forts  were  established,  many  of  which  were  useless  grievances.  In 
1674  a  aeoond  revolt  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  forth ;  but  there 
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were  no  leaden,  and  the  people,  unable  to  lead  themselves,  were  in- 
duced by  some  partial  reforms  to  remain  quiet  There  had  been 
no  election  of  burgesses  since  the  Restoration,  the  nltra-rojalist 
Assembly  then  elected  having  been  continued  from  year  to  year  bj 
prorogation ;  and  the  mere  existence  of  such  an  Assembly  was  a  constant 
reminder  to  the  people  of  the  liberties  they  had  lost  and  of  the  rights 
which  were  infringed.  Everything  was  in  a  combustible  condition. 
An  immediate  grievance  and  a  popular  leader  were  alone  required  to 
produce  rebellion,  and  neither  was  long  wanting.  The  Indiui  policy 
led  to  an  Indian  war,  and  for  some  unexplained  reason  Berkeley  dis- 
banded the  forces  gathered  to  repress  it 

We  are  left  to  suppose  that  Berkeley  regarded  Indian  troubles  as  a 
wholesome  antidote  to  domestic  ones ;  but  in  murders  by  Indians  the 
colonists  had  a  sharp,  pressing  grievance,  and  in  Nathaniel  Bacon  they 
found  a  leader.  Bacon  was  a  young  Englishman  who  had  been  bat  a 
short  time  in  the  colony ;  but  he  was  one  of  the  Council,  and  of  so  great 
a  popularity  that  he  not  improbably  excited  the  jealousy  of  Berke- 
^  ley.  He  was  brave,  rich,  eloquent,  well-meaning,  apparently  ambi- 
^\  tious,  and  certainly  far  from  wise.  It  seems  probable  that  the  real 
.  *  movers  in  the  business  were  two  planters  named  Drummond  and  Law- 
rence, who  used  Bacon  and  his  popularity  to  advance  their  own  ends, 
and  to  accomplish  changes  more  important  than  the  punishment  of 
Indian  hostilities.  Drummond  and  Lawrence,  the  latter  especially, 
evidently  intended  a  general  reform  of  all  the  great  abuses,  and  prob- 
ably used  the  pretext  of  the  Indian  wars  for  this  object  Bacon,  in 
response  to  the  popular  call,  after  having  in  vain  applied  for  a  com- 
mission, marched  at  the  head  of  a  few  men  against  the  savages,  and  in 
the  mean  time  Berkeley  proclaimed  Bacon  and  his  men  rebels,  and 
pursued  them  vainly  with  troops.  While  Berkeley  was  absent  the 
revolt  became  general,  breaking  out  in  the  lower  counties,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat  The  Governor,  at  last  aware  of  the  rising  storm, 
had  issued  writs  for  a  new  Assembly,  to  which  Bacon  was  elected. 
On  his  way  thither  Berkeley  arrested  him,  but  soon  released  him  on 
parole ;  and  when  the  Assembly  met.  Bacon  read  at  the  bar  a  written 
confession  and  ^K>logy,  and  was  thereupon  pardoned  and  readmitted 
to  the  Council  Shortly  after  this  submission  Bacon  fled  on  suspicion 
of  a  plot  against  his  life,  and  returned  to  Jamestown  with  a  large 
force.  After  scenes  of  much  excitement,  he  appealed,  not  without  a 
show  of  violence,  to  the  Assembly,  who  made  him  their  general,  vin- 
dicated his  course,  and  sent  a  letter  approving  him  to  England.    The 
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Amemhlj  abo  endeayored  to  refonn  atmaesy  and  were  resisted  by  Berke* 
ley,  who,  in  his  iom,  wrote  a  letter  to  England  for  aid.  The  Assem- 
1^,  now  entirely  committed  to  Bacon,  were  persistbg  in  their  redress 
of  grieranoee  when  Berkeley  dissolved  them.  Bacon,  powerful  both 
by  the  support  of  the  Assembly  and  the  troops,  extorted  the  necessary 
commiasicms  from  the  €k>yemor,  and  mardied  against  the  Indians.  Ajs 
soon  as  he  was  gone  Berkeley  once  more  proclaimed  him  a  rebel 
Bacon,  on  hearing  this  news,  in  the  midst  of  a  saccessfnl  campaign, 
retmoed  his  st^ ;  and  Berkeley,  deserted  by  his  troops,  fled  to  Acco- 
mac.  Bacon  was  now  supreme.  He  summoned  a  conyention  of  all 
the  principal  men  at  the  Middle  Plantation  to  replace  the  Assembly, 
and  pledged  them  to  his  snppOTt,  and  to  resistance,  eyen  to  England,  if 
their  wrongs  were  not  redressed.  He  then  marched  once  more  against 
the  Indians ;  but  in  his  absence  the  fleet  which  he  had  sent  to  capture 
Bokeley  was  betrayed,  and  the  Goyemor  returned  to  Jamestown  at 
the  head  of  his  would-be  captors.  The  Baconians  in  Jamestown  at 
once  made  peace  with  Berkeley,  and  Bacon  once  more  returned.  After 
a  mere  travesty  of  a  si^e,  Berkeley,  again  deserted  by  his  men,  fled  to 
Accomac ;  and  Bacon,  entering  Jamestown  in  triumph,  burned  the  town. 
Shortly  after.  Bacon  died  from  a  fever  contracted  in  the  marshes,  and 
his  f oUowers  scattered  at  once,  to  be  caught  in  detail  and  executed  by 
Berkeley.  So  ended  the  Virginia  rebellion.  Nothing  was  gained ;  the 
pditical  energies  of  the  people  were  exhausted,  and  they  sank  back 
into  apathy  for  the  next  century.  Yet  every  circumstance  was  favor- 
able to  the  popular  cause.  Hie  grievances  were  intolerable,  the  whole 
people  were  ripe  for  revolt,  and  their  oppressor,  Berkeley,  was  a  nar- 
row-minded and  tyrannical  man  of  the  old  Cavalier  school,  whose  pris- 
tine popularity  had  totally  disappeared.  As  between  Bacon  and  Berke- 
ley there  can  be  but  one  decision.  The  former  was  brave,  impetuous, 
and  honest ;  the  latter  acted  with  consistent  bad  faith  from  the  out- 
set Yet  Bacon  was  utterly  incompetent  for  the  task  before  him. 
He  lacked  discretion,  and  when  placed  in  a  position  too  trying  for  his 
powers  wasted  his  opportunities,  so  that  his  death  threw  the  whole  game 
into  Berkeley's  hands.  But  the^eal  causes  of  the  failure  of  this  ill- 
starred  insurrection  lay  deeper.  The  people  were  dependent  entirely 
on  leaders,  or,  rather,  on  a  leading  class,  and  could  not  manage  for 
themselves.  Their  sympathies  were  with  Bacon,  and  when  he  appeared 
he  carried  everything  with  him  by  sheer  force,  courage,  and  readiness 
to  bear  responsibility.  The  whole  movement  rested  on  Bacon  and  his 
pnsonal  popularity.    When  Bacon  was  absent,  the  people  fell  back 
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helplesflly  into  the  handa  of  Berkeley,  the  only  other  man  ready  to 
take  a  determined  lead.  Bat  the  life  of  a  tingle  man  was  bat  a  len- 
der staff  to  snpport  a  saccessfol  reTolotion,  and  when  it  broke  erery- 
thing  went  to  immediate  wreck.  Hie  people,  mnch  as  Uiey  hated 
Berkley  and  longed  for  reform,  had  no  cohesion,  no  definiteness  of 
aim,  and  no  persistence.  The  prominent  gentlemen  at  their  head  hav- 
ing faUed  them,  the  Tiiginians  coald  bring  none  from  their  own  midat 
to  supply  their  places.  With  as  good  a  caose  and  as  general  a  sym- 
pathy as  any  popular  movement  ever  had,  or  erer  coold  have,  Bacon'a 
rebellion  came  to  nothing,  and  left  no  impress  on  the  state,  becaoae 
the  people  themselves  were  not  fit  to  condoct  their  own  affiurs  in  try- 
ing times.  In  Virginia,  while  there  was  plenty  of  coarage,  love  of 
freedom,  and  good  English  plnck,  there  was  not  enoogh  of  that  dogged 
persistence  and  qaiet  sagacity  which  wrong  victory  from  the  Staarta 
in  Old  and  New  England.,-  In  Virginia  resistance  became  torbolence, 
and  revelation  degenerated  into  rebellion.  The  nature  of  the  immigra- 
tion, the  occupations  of  the  people,  their  mode  of  life,  and  the  general 
strocture  of  society  all  led  to  this  result  An  aristocracy  governed  the 
country ;  but  in  the  time  of  Bacon  it  was  a  timid  uid  half-grown  aria- 
tocracy,  and  when  the  pinch  came  it  fayed.  The  people,  deprived  of 
the  natural  leaders  which  circumstances  gave  them,  had  no  substi- 
tutes to  put  in  their  place,  for  the  powerful  aristocracy  of  1776  was  in 
its  youth  a  century  earlier,  and  in  no  condition  to  head,  control,  and 
lead  to  a  successful  issue  a  great  popular  movement  Society  in  Vir- 
ginia was  so  constituted  that  without  strong  leaders  in  the  raling  class 
the  people  were  helpless. 

Tlus  rebellion,  however,  was  the  legitimate  result  of  the  great 
movement  which  had  just  convulsed  England,  and  which  was  des- 
tined, before  it  had  spent  its  force,  to  remove  another  Stuart  from 
the  English  throne.  The  strength  of  the  movement  in  Virginia  re- 
sided in  the  Puritan  party,  which  had  grown  up  there  during  tiie 
Protectorate.  Its  weakness  lay  in  the  latent  royalism  of  the  people,  ' 
in  their  inability  to  conduct  a  slow  but  persistent  resistance,  and  in 
the  failure  of  the  aristocracy.  As  a  result,  mismanagement  was  able 
to  waste  the  power  of  the  movement,  and  to  accelerate  the  reaction 
which  threw  Virginia  into  a  state  of  torpor  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
long  arrested  the  progress  of  political  development  With  the  failure 
of  Bacon's  rebellion  the  second  period  in  Virginian  history  comes  to 
an  end. 

Shortiy  after  Bacon's  death  arrived  an  English  regiment  and  royal 
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eomminioiien.  The  King  was  disposed  to  be  mereifiil,  and  had  ia- 
sned  a  pTodamstioii  of  pardon,  but  H  came  too  late.  Berkeiej  had 
already  Imtchered  a  number  of  bflnential  men,  indnding  Drammond, 
and  in  aome  cases  had  confiscated  their  estates  to  his  own  nse.  The 
Assembly  repealed  all  Bacon's  laws,  although  they  afterward  re-enacted 
some  of  the  most  sahitary,  and  proved  themselves  thoronghly  sabser- 
vient  to  Berkeley  in  attainting  and  condemning  whomeror  he  desired, 
ahhoo^  they  finally  succeeded  in  checking  the  executions  and  miti- 
gating the  punishments  of  the  captured  insurgents.  At  last  Berkeley 
was  recalled,  and  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Enghmd,  embittered  in 
his  last  moments,  according  to  a  most  probable  story,  by  the  well- 
earned  gibe  which  the  amiable  Ghariee  flung  at  him. 

Colond  Herbert  Jeffreys  succeeded  Berkeley,  and  ruled  for 
about  a  year,  until  his  deatiii  in  1678.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  Henry  Chichdey,  Beikeley*s  Deputy-governor,  and  he  in  turn 
by  Lord  Culpepper,  one  of  the  omamenta  of  Charles's  Court  and 
councils,  upon  whom  the  Governorship  of  Viiginia  had  been  bestow- 
ed for  life  in  1675.  The  bad  effecta  arising  from  the  failure  of  the 
pqralar  movement  were  soon  perceived.  The  new  charter  which  the 
sgenta  of  Virginia  had  been  urgently  asking,  and  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  success,  was  quickly  oonugned  to  oblivion.  The  Assembly  was  to 
be  summoned  but  once  in  two  years,  and  was  then  to  have  die  right 
of  sitting  for  only  fourteen  days.  Culpepper,  on  his  arrival, 
found  Virginia  tranquil.  Jeffreys  had  made  peace  with  the 
Indians,  and  Ihe  peoj^e  were  diq>osed  to  grant  anything  to  the  dis- 
penser of  royal  pardons.  Culpepper's  sole  object,  however,  was  ex- 
tortion, which  he  freely  practised.  During  his  absence  in  England 
in  the  following  summer,  the  turbulence  of  the  Virginians  broke  out 
in  renewed  disturbances,  caused  by  the  low  price  of  tobacco  and  the 
legislative  establishment  of  ports  of  shipment  Culpepper,  on  his  re- 
turn, renewed  the  demand  of  the  commissioners  of  James  L  to  exam- 
ine, in  behalf  of  the  King,  Uie  records  of  the  Assembly — a  claim  the 
Assembly  always  resisted.  After  hanging  the  leaders  in  the  plant- 
cutting  riot,  therefore,  Culpepper  turned  his  attention  to  the  Assem- 
bly, and  Robert  Beverley,  the  clerk  of  the  House,  and  a  former  adher- 
ent of  Berkeley,  who  refused  to  give  up  the  records,  was  persecuted  al- 
most to  death  by  the  exasperated  and  arbitrary  Governor.  Culpepper's 
administration  was,  as  a  whole,  one  of  simple  greed  and  violent  ex- 
actions, varied  by  an  extensive  swindle  in  raising  and  lowering  the 
value  of  the  coin.    By  continued  absence  from  his  post  he  soon  fo^ 
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felted  hb  patent,  and  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  sncceeded  to  tbe 
gOTemment  of  Virginia.  He,  too,  came  to  make  hia  fortune,  and  neg- 
lected no  means  to  farther  that  landable  end.  He  ahared  the  derka* 
perquisitea,  established  a  new  and  oppressive  Court,  cheated 

^  the  Assembly  by  means  of  a  new  seal,  and  carried  out  in  a 
petty  way  the  stupid  tyranny  of  James  H.  By  royal  wia- 
dom  printing  was  abolished  in  Viiginia,  Uie  prisoners  taken  in  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion  were  sent  out  as  convicts,  the  Navigation  Act  was  en- 
forced, the  appointment  of  all  small  local  officers  was  absorbed  by  the 
Governor,  and  Virginia  did  not  flourish.  The  Governor  became  rich- 
er, the  province  poorer,  and  the  people  more  discontented,  while  vol- 
untary immigration  almost  ceased.  The  unregulated  love  of  inde- 
pendence and  the  turbulence  which  the  Virginians  mistook  for  po- 
litical opposition  were  once  more  displayed.  Censures,  imprisonment, 
and  general  servility  were  the  first  effects;  then  more  oppressions, 
riots,  and  impending  insurrection,  until  Effingham  finally  embarked 
for  England,  only  to  find  on  his  arrival  that  James  had  been  driven 
from  the  throne.  Thus  ended  the  Stuart  domination.  The  reigns  of 
Charles  and  James,  the  one  contemptible  for  its  meanness  and  sor- 
did corruption,  the  other  for  its  weak  and  stupid  oppression,  are  the 
greatest  blots  on  the  history  of  the  English  race.  Bad  enough  at 
home,  they  were  even  meaner,  more  oppressive,  and  more  corrupt  in 
the  provinces,  for  the  people  there  were  more  helpless.  Like  mast^ 
like  man :  Charles  debauched  and  debased  England,  and  Culpepper 
and  Effingham  d^raded  their  governments  and  almost  ruined  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  whole  range  of  American  colonial  history  there  are  to 
be  found  no  administrations  at  once  so  contemptible,  so  sordid,  and 
so  injurious  as  those  inflicted  upon  Virginia  by  the  noble  governors 
appointed  by  Charles  IL 

One  event  but  little  noticed  at  the  time  rises  above  the  sorry  details 
of  this  period.  In  1684  Virginia  sent  delegates  to  Albany  to  meet 
the  agents  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Governor  of  New  York,  in  order 
to  discuss  the  Indian  troubles,  and  thus  another  uncertain  step  was 
taken  on  the  road  to  confederation.  Every  event  of  this  nature,  no 
matter  how  trifling,  acquires  importance  in  marking  the  slow  stages 
by  which  the  principle  of  union  rose  by  external  pressure  from  the 
jarring  interests  of  separate  colonies. 

But  little  immediate  benefit  accrued  to  Virginia  from  the  English 
revolution.  Her  energies  had  been  wasted  in  1675  instead  of  being 
reserved  for  1689,  whra  she  could  have  taken  advantage  of  the  times, 
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and  made  solid  poUtieal  gains.  Effingham,  in  England,  continned  to 
be  Oovernor,  and  Sir  FVancis  Nicholson,  lately  expelled  by  a 
popular  rising  from  New  York,  came  ont  as  deputy.  Nichol- 
son tried  to  endear  himself  to  the  people  by  the  common  arts  of  a 
donagogoe,  while  he  obeyed  his  patron  in  refosing  to  call  an  Assem- 
bly until  absolutely  forced  to  by  popular  discontent  The  only 
event  of  his  administration  was  the  grant  of  the  charter  of 
'WiQia^n  and  Mary  College  to  James  Blair,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
noted  chaiaeter  m  Virginia.  An  active,  energetic  Scotchman,  brim- 
ming over  with  the  controversial  spirit,  more  of  a  politician  than  a 
clergyman,  yet  xealous  in  both  ci^MMnties,  James  Blair  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  colony.  He  was  the  head  of  the  college  and  the 
head  of  the  Church ;  and  the  latter  position  brought  him  into  constant 
conision  wiA  the  Governor  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  until  finaUy  he 
became  the  leader,  and  often  the  successful  leader,  of  the  opposition 
party.  His  success  was  marred  by  his  disputatious  temperament,  his 
readiness  to  quarrel,  and  his  stubbornness  of  opinion.  But  his  sturdy 
good  sense,  official  position,  courage,  and  high  character  made  him  a 
serviceable  man  to  Virginia  in  days  when  competent  party  leaders 
were  rarely  to  be  f  oimd  in  the  colony. 

Virginia  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  selected  as  a  resting-place 
for  all  unpopular  governors.  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  fresh  from  his 
uidueky  New  England  government,  succeeded  Nicholson.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  somewhat  sobered  by  the  treatment  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  to  have  considerably  softened  his  arbitrary  tastes.  His 
administration  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one ;  but  he  gave  offence  by 
enforcing  the  Navigation  Act,  and  fell  into  the  great  error  of  a  quarrel 
with  the  commissary,  Bkur.  After  a  term  of  six  years,  he  was  suc^ 
ceeded  by  Sir  Francis  IKcholson,  commissioned  this  time  as 
€k>vemo^in-chief.  Nicholson  brawled  on  through  his  second 
administration  for  nearly  seven  years,  making  many  stupid  speeches, 
and  quarrelling  with  various  persons  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  public 
and  private,  and  ultimately  with  Dr.  Blair,  who,  after  a  prolonged 
struggle,  defeated  him,  and  drove  him  from  the  colony.  Although 
arbitrary,  Mcholson  was  not  corrupt ;  and  had  he  been  less  violent,  and 
not  tadced  a  by  no  means  powerful  mind  with  extended  schemes  for 
the  general  defence  and  government  of  the  colonies,  he  might  have 
made  a  respectable  Governor.  As  it  was,  he  effected  nothing,  and  the 
mostbemarkable  event  of  his  administration  was  the  conti%>l  which  the 
Assembly  succeeded  in  obtaining  over  the  treasury.  \  By  Nicholson's 
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neglect  or  faKHSerence,  the  bai^^eeses  made  the  treasnrer  of  the  colony 
an  officer  of  their  own,  which  was  a  valuable  gun  at  the  time,  and  of 
the  highest  importance  in  the  fntnre  when  the  parse  was  the  great 
weapon  of  the  Assembly  against  the  Oovemor. 

In  1704  the  Earl  of  Orkney  was  made  titular  Governor  of  Virginia, 
a  sinecure  which  he  held  for  forty  years  at  an  annual  profit  of 
£1200.  Edward  Nott  was  the  first  deputy  under  this  new  ar- 
rangement, and  died  in  office,  after  an  uneTentfnl  administration  of 
two  years.  Robert  Hunter  was  appointed  his  successor ;  but  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  was  captured,  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  received 
another  government  in  lieu  of  that  of  Virginia.  Connection  with  one 
of  the  greatest  Englishmen  of  the  day  has  ^ven  to  Hunter's  name  a 
peculiar  interest  Jonathan  Swift  was  his  friend,  and  denred  to  go 
out  with  him  as  Bishop  of  Virginia.  The  plan  was  seriously  discussed 
between  the  two,  and  there  are  several  aUusions  to  it  in  Swift's  jour- 
nals and  letters ;  but  for  some  unexplained  reason  the  scheme  came 
to  nothing.  The  incident  lies  outside  the  path  of  Virginian  history. 
It  concerns  a  Governor  who  never  arrived,  and  a  man  who  rarely  re- 
ferred to  the  American  colonies  except  as  the  abodes  of  malefactors. 
Yet  when  the  name  of  Swift  indirectly  and  faintly  touches  the  theme 
of  Virginian  history,  we  cannot  but  turn  aside  to  speculate  on  the  pos- 
sible results  to  the  colonies  and  to  the  worid  if  that  dark  and  mighty 
genius  of  the  reign  of  Anne  had  been  transferred  to  America  as  \h% 
head  of  the  English  Church  in  the  young  West 
The  history  of  Virginia  at  this  time  becomes  little  more  than  a  list 
of  governors,  well-meaning  men  of  ordinary  abilities,  who  for 
the  most  part  conducted  their  governments  in  a  lumbering, 
quiet  fashion,  treating  the  people  pretty  well,  and,  as  a  rale,  doing  lit- 
tle to  improve  the  methods  of  administration  or  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nagging  resistance  of  the 
burgesses  to  the  Governor,  simply  because  he  was  a  Governor,  and 
therefore  made  to  quarrel  with,  now  begins.  Yet  it  was  this  snarling, 
and  often  unreasonable  and  factious  but  ever  persistent  and  watchful 
opposition,  which  slowly  trained  the  people,  accustomed  them  to  Par- 
liamentary and  constitutional  principles,  and  gradually  raised  their 
political  thought  to  the  level  of  1776.  In  this  period  of  rest,  too,  the 
various  social  elements  which  had  gathered  in  Virginia  during  the 
stormy  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  crystallised.  It  was  then 
that  the  social  fabric  which  we  find  in  existence  when  the  English 
colonies  entered  upon  their  career  as  a  nation  was  built  up  and  con- 
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loEdiled.  PolitieaDy  buren  as  the  eighteenth  ceDtory  n  in  YirginiAn, 
nd,  indeed,  in  aQ  the  colonial  history,  it  is  sociiJly  the  most  impor- 
tant penod.  From  those  times  we  can  kun  who  and  what  the  peo- 
ple were  who  fonght  the  Berolntion  and  founded  the  United  States. 

In  the  interral  which  ensued  after  the  death  of  Nott,  natives  of  the 
proTince,  all  Virginian  grandees,  were  at  the  head  of  affairs  as  Presi- 
dients  of  tiie  Council,  until  at  last  a  new  Governor  came  to  them 
,^'^^'  in  the  person  of  Alexander  Spotswood,  a  Scotchman  and  a 
soldier,  active  and  energetic — the  best  of  the  eighteenth  century  gov- 
ernors—and possessed  of  some  imagination  and  of  enlarged  views. 
Spotswood  brought  with  him  the  grant  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  CorpuM, 
and,  thus  provided,  made  friends  with  his  first  Assembly.  He  was  high- 
ly [leased  with  his  prospects,  and  his  description  of  the  colony  reflects 
very  aecuratdy  the  grateful  political  lethargy  into  which  Virginia  had 
601^  l^tawood  says:  ''This  government  is  in  perfect  peace  and 
tamquillity,  under  a  due  obedience  to  the  royal  authority,  and  a  gen- 
tlemanly conformity  to  the  Church  of  England."  The  political  apa- 
thy of  the  times  was  deep  enough,  but  it  was  not  such  absolute  tor- 
por as  the  new  (Governor  supposed,  «id  he  was  soon  rudely  undo- 
CMved  on  this  point,  for  the  next  year  we  find  him  wrangling  with 
lus  buigesses. 

Spotswood,  however,  proved  himself  very  superior  to  the  ordinary 
mn  of  colonial  governors.  His  enterprise  and  his  liberal  opinions, 
indeed,  became  the  causes  of  his  recall  by  the  Home  Government,  who 
did  not  at  that  period  admire  too  great  a  display  of  such  qualities; 
but  while  in  office  Spotswood  did  much  for  the  colony.  He  subdued 
an  insurrection  in  North  Carolina;  fought  and  finally  made  peace 
with  the  Indians;  and  endeavored  sedulously,  but  in  vain,  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Church.  His  attempts  at  ecclesiastical  reforms 
only  led  him  into  fresh  difficulties,  a  final  collision  with  Commissa- 
ly  Blair,  and  ultimate  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  vestries.  Spots- 
wood  also,  at  his  own  expense,  sought  to  carry  out  various  benevolent 
schemes  for  the  civUiation  of  the  savages,  and  esUblished  schools 
for  them  at  outlying  posts,  where  he  placed  competent  teachers.  The 
principal  school  was  at  Christanna,  where  he  had  at  one  time  over 
seventy  Indian  children  in  regular  attendance.  The  years  of  peace 
with  the  Indians,  obtained  by  Spotswood's  policy,  gave  opportunity 
for  extending  the  settlements,  for  a  great  development  of  material 
prosperity,  and  for  the  growth  and  consolidation  of  an  aristocracy 
d^ble  of  fumiahing  leaders  to  the  people  of  Virginia.    The  Gov- 
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enkor's  activity  also  brought  abont  friendly  rdations  with  the  colo- 
nists of  the  Carolinasy  whom  the  Virginians  assbted  against  the  In- 
dians as  weU  as  in  their  domestic  difficulties,  and  thus  began  to  knit 
the  bonds  which  afterward  held  together  the  Southern  group  of  colo- 
nies. Spotswood  also  directed  his  energies  to  exploration,  and  led  a 
party  in  person  across  the  Blue  Ridge — an  expedition  which  made  no 
little  noise  in  its  day.  He  strove  to  organize  the  militia  and  put  it 
in  good  condition  for  service,  and  he  strenuously  urged  the  home 
government  to  build  a  line  of  forts  on  the  western  frontier,  to  guard 
against  Indian  attacks  and  possible  French  encroachments.  The 
events  of  the  French  war  fully  justified  the  soundness  and  wise  fore- 
sight of  this  advice,  but  at  the  moment  it  only  served  to  hasten  the 
recall  of  the  over-zealous  governor  who  had  devised  it  Spotswood 
was  a  vigorous  administrator,  but,  like  many  other  men  xA  the  same 
tjrpe  of  mind,  he  lacked  capacity  to  deal  successfully  with  those  who 
differed  from  him.  He  could  originate  and  command,  but  he  could 
neither  manage  nor  conciliate.  He  wrangled  with  the  Assembly 
throughout  his  administration,  and  the  burgesses  found  him  a  diffi- 
cult man  to  control  Taxes  were,  of  course,  the  chief  bone  of  conten- 
tion ;  and  as  the  Governor  was  able  and  determined,  while  the  bur- 
gesses were  factious  and  obstinate,  the  course  of  public  a&irs  seldom 
ran  very  smoothly. 
Spotswood  was  replaced  by  Hugh  Drysdale,  a  great  contrast  to 
his  bustling  predecessor,  and  a  mild,  inoffensive  man,  who 
at  once  made  peace  with  the  opposition,  and  died  after  four 
years  of  tranquil  rule.  He  was  succeeded  by  William  Oooch,  an- 
other Scotchman  and  soldier,  who  came  in  with  Oeorge  IL 
at  the  moment  when  Walpole  had  just  obtained  a  fresh  lease 
of  power.  By  his  own  shrewdness,  which  led  him  to  form  a  coali- 
tion with  the  Council,  in  which  the  royal  quit-rents  alone  were  sacri- 
ficed, and  by  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  colony,  now  reaping 
the  benefits  of  Spotswood's  administration,  Oooch  ruled  Virginia 
acceptably  and  well  for  twenty-two  years.  This  long  term  was  the 
most  uneventful  period  in  the  annals  of  the  province.  The  Oovemor 
was  moderate  and  sensible,  and  the  usual  contentions  were  in  great 
measure  avoided.  The  most  important  event  of  all  these  years  was 
the  co-operation  of  Virginia  and  her  sister  colonies  with  the  mother 
country  in  the  fruitless  expedition  against  Carthagena,  which 
served  merely  as  one  more  step  in  the  development  of  union. 
Wealth  and  population  increased  rapidly  while  Oooch  was  ruling 
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the  province  so  qnietlj.  PrintiDg  was  introdaced,  edncation  began 
to  be  slowly  diffnsed,  and  its  improving  effects  felt  among  the  npper 
fltMwet  of  society.  The  close  of  Oooch's  otherwise  calm  administr»- 
tion  was  disturbed  bj  religions  difficulties.  The  loose  and  often 
lieentions  character  of  the  deigy  made  the  Established  Chnrch  but 
a  feeble  bulwark  against  the  tide  of  religious  enthusiasm  which  swept 
in  with  Whit^eldy  and  the  old  cry  was  therefore  raised  against  dis- 
senters by  tiiose  who  found  the  Established  Church  in  conformity 
with  their  habits  and  valuable  to  their  worldly  interests,  if  not  bene- 
ficial to  their  souls.  In  sulMnisrion  to  thn  feeling,  Oooch  attempted 
to  soppress  heterodox  opinions  by  all  the  powers  of  the  State,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  petty  persecution,  which  left  the  Church 
weaker  and  more  unpopular  even  than  before. 
After  Oooch's  departure  there  was  a  short  interval  of  Presidents 

of  tiie  Council  as  acting  governors,  and  then  a  successor  from 
J  .^^]  Enghmd,  Robert  Din widdie,  whose  administration  was  the  dawn 

of  a  new  era  in  Virginia.  The  long  repose  was  broken,  and 
the  forces  that  had  been  gathering  strength  began  to  come  in  play. 
Dinwiddie  started  with  a  large  amount  of  unpopularity,  which  he  had 
incurred  when  surveyor  of  customs  in  the  colony ;  and  this  dislike  of 
the  new  Gtovemor  was  not  diminished  by  his  announcement  of  the 
royal  dissent  to  several  bills  which  had  received  the  approbation  of 
Goocb.  He  also  interfered  oppresrivdy  with  the  ordinary  method 
of  acquiring  hmd  by  a  simple  warrant  of  survey,  and  demanded  in- 
stead a  formal  patent,  accompanied  by  a  fee  for  the  official  seal.    In 

1753  the  Assembly  remonstrated  against  this  extortion  and 

injustice ;  and  remonstrance  now  had  deep  meaning,  for  the 
colony  was  no  longer  poor  and  weak  as  at  the  time  of  Bacon's  re- 
beUion.  Once  more,  after  a  long  interval  of  quiet,  Virginia  found 
herself  opposed  to  her  Governor  on  a  question  of  principle.  But 
times  had  greatly  changed  since  she  had  last  occupied  this  hostile  at- 
titude. Her  revenues  were  good,  her  population  had  increased  and 
consolidated,  and  there  was  a  large,  wealthy,  united,  and  patriotic  aris- 
tocracy ready  to  lead  the  people  intelligently  and  well.  In  this  first 
instance  of  resistance  the  Assembly  sent  Peyton  Randolph  to  Eng- 
land, with  a  handsome  salary,  to  protest  against  the  €k>vemor's  action, 
and  they  denounced  any  one  who  should  submit  to  the  exactions  of 
the  new  patents.  The  current  of  parliamentary  resistance  in  Virginia 
began  to  flow  in  those  channels  which  have  always  led  either  to  re- 
dress or  revolution.    At  the  next  session  the  burgesses  refused  sup- 
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plies,  on  the  ground  that  their  privilegeB  were  in  danger.  Tbn&b  were 
ominous  words,  and  might  well  have  recalled  to  Dinwiddle  the  lan> 
guage  of  another  English  Assembly  a  hundred  years  before.  At  the 
next  meeting,  in  January,  1754,  they  voted  £10,000,  but  dog- 
ged the  bill  with  various  provisos  against  invasions  by  pre- 
rogative. 

But  events  were  near  which  were  destined  to.  throw  power  still 
more  into  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  America 
was  on  the  eve  of  great  changes,  in  which  Virginia  was  to  take  a 
prominent  part  WhDe  the  long  repose  which  the  policy  of  Walpole 
gave  to  England  and  her  dependencies  had  allowed  the  political  en- 
ergies of  the  people  to  gather  once  more  the  force  which  had  been 
expended  in  the  conflicts  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  new  and  im- 
portant element  in  colonial  questions  had  come  into  existence.  An- 
other nation  had  gradually  assumed  a  position  which  made  it  a 
weighty  factor  in  the  development  of  Ae  English  empire  in  America. 
The  French  had  extended  their  power  by  means  of  their  influence 
with  the  Indians,  and  having  slowly  worked  their  way  to  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio,  now  planned  to  connect  by  a  chain  of  forts  their  pos- 
sessions in  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  thus  hem  in  the  English  colo- 
nies and  prevent  their  progress  toward  the  West  It  was  a  grand 
though  impracticable  scheme,  and  its  overthrow  was  to  cost  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  a  world-wide  war. 

In  London,  about  this  time,  an  Ohio  company  had  been  formed, 
in  which  Dinwiddie  and  many  prominent  Virginians  were  int^- 
ested.  Thus  colonization  was  to  be  favored  and  extended,  and 
it  was  now  inevitable  that  French  and  English  should  soon  come 
into  collision.  When  they  did  so,  the  flrst  effect  was  to  throw  the 
power  in  the  colonies  into  the  hands  of  those  who  laid  taxes.  In 
this  way  the  Virginian  Assembly,  working  on  Dinwiddle's  necessities, 
and  aided  by  their  control  of  the  finances  through  the  medium  of 
the  treasurer,  affirmed  and  established  their  supremacy  in  the  State. 
That  the  substantial  victory  remained  with  the  Assembly  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  1754  they  granted  £20,000  without  limitations, 
despite  their  quarrels  about  granting  half  that  amount  a  few  months 
before.  Thus  the  burgesses  gained  their  first  victory ;  but  the  war 
had  two  other  important  results,  which  greatly  affected  the  future 
march  of  events.  It  removed  the  hostile  power  which  had  served  to 
bind  them  to  the  powerful  protection  of  the  mother  country,  and  it 
taught  the  colonists  the  force  and  value  of  united  strength. 
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To  trace  the  history  of  T^rginia  dnring  this  great  conflict  it  to  fol- 
low the  career  of  one  man.  The  long  period  of  dependent  life  is 
ojet ;  the  dead  lerel  of  colonial  history  is  at  an  end ;  the  monotonons 
aTerage  of  provincial  respectability  is  broken,  and  great  men  rise  up 
whose  characters  and  abilities  have  shed  an  enduring  lustre  upon 
the  land  which  gave  them  birth.  Tie  time  had  come  when  Virginia 
would  prodace  great  leaders  in  abundance.  Hie  most  illustrious  of 
all  these  distinguished  men  was  the  first  to  step  upon  the  stage  of 
public  a&irs,  and  as  we  follow  the  early  life  of  George  Washington 
we  are  borne  on  through  all  the  swaying  fortunes  of  his  native  State 
in  the  long  and  bitter  struggles  of  the  old  French  war. 

Washington  sprang  from  a  good  English  stock,  and  from  one  of 
tiie  best  families  in  Virginia.  As  a  boy  he  was  fond  of  out- door 
life  and  athletic  sports;  but  the  most  striking  fact,  except  his  very 
meagre  education,  about  his  early  years,  is  the  soberness  of  mind  and 
solidity  of  judgment  which  he  displayed  from  the  first  We  can 
hardly  imagine  Washington  destitute  of  some  heavy  responsibility. 
As  a  lad  of  sixteen,  surveying  in  the  wilds  of  West  Virginia,  he  mani- 
fested the  prudence  and  discretion  which  marked  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer. In  the  care  of  hb  brother's  estate  he  showed  the  same  unself- 
ishness and  fidelity  as  when  he  filled  the  Presidential  chair,  and  was 
trusted  by  a  nation.  His  eariy  mission  to  the  French  brought  out  in 
the  strongest  way  his  habits  of  mind  and  great  moral  qualities.  An 
Adjutapt- general  and  Major  in  the  Virginian  militia  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  Washington  was  selected  by  Dinwiddie  to  n^|;otiate  with 
the  Indians  and  the  French  at  Port  Du  Quesne.  His  minute  journal 
of  that  expedition  has  been  preserved,  and  reads  like  the  account  of 
an  experienced  man  well  past  middle  life.  Not  on]y  is  there  none  of 
the  fun,  but  there  is  none  of  the  exuberance  of  youth.  The  narrative 
is  clear,  condensed,  and  vigorous ;  but  there  is  throughout  the  all- 
pervading  sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  truthful,  forcible  simplici- 
ty which  gave  to  all  Washington's  writings  that  gray  soberness  of 
thought  and  expression  which  commands  the  deepest  respect  and 
most  implicit  confidence,  even  if  it  does  not  excite  our  ima^nation. 
In  every  event  of  this  dangerous  journey  we  see  the  unerring  judg- 
ment, the  deep  sagacity,  and  the  marvellous  foresight  which  made 
Washington  a  king  of  men.  The  conduct  of  this  perilous  mission 
was  in  every  way  characteristic.  Dangers  were  met  and  overcome ; 
hardships  were  endured;  crafty  savages  were  outwitted  and  timid 
ones  encouraged,  and  neither  hostile  Indians  nor  courteous  and  deceit- 
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f al  Frenchmen  could  divert  Washington  from  his  object,  or  mislead 
his  understanding  for  a  moment  All  the  success  possible  under  the 
circumstances  was  obtained,  and  this  earlj  mission  and  the  journal 
which  preserres  its  history  reflect  alike  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
character  with  which  the  world  has  become  familiar. 

On  his  return,  Washington  was  appointed  to  the  second  place  in 
the  little  Virginian  army,  and  soon  after  marched  with  a  smidl  troop 
in  advance  of  the  main  body  against  the  enemy.  At  the  Little 
Meadows  he  surprised  a  party  of  French  and  Indians.  A  skirmish 
ensued,  and  M.  de  Jumonville,  a  young  French  ofiBoer,  was  killed. 
Thus  was  shed  the  first  blood  in  a  war  which  spread  over  the  whole 
globe,  and  the  results  of  which  were  a  principal  factor  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  The  death  of  De  Jumonville  b  one  of  the  trifling 
events  in  history  which  gain  from  accidental  circumstances  a  start- 
ling dramatic  effect  It  reveals  Washington  as  the  leading  figure  in 
a  petty  affray  which  was  the  signal  for  a  world-wide  conflict,  the 
prologue  to  that  great  revolutionary  drama  which,  opening  in  a  Mas- 
sachusetts village,  rolled  on  for  nearly  half  a  century,  involving  all 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  in  its  progress,  uid  closed  at  last 
upon  the  plains  of  Waterloo.  Thus  the  greatest  man  of  the  great 
revolutionary  period  was  present  at  the  obscure  beginning  of  those 
mighty  changes  which  convulsed  the  world,  and  conducted  the  petty 
action  which  was  the  nominal  cause  of  a  long  and  devastating  war. 

On  leaving  the  Little  Meadows,  Washington  was  joined  by  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  and  the  death  of  his  colonel  soon  after  left 
him  in  command.  He  pushed  on,  and  passed  the  Great  Meadows,  to 
which,  however,  he  was  soon  forced  to  return,  pursued  by  a  large  body 
of  the  enemy.  Throwing  himself  into  the  stockade  fort  which  he 
had  built  at  the  Meadows,  he  prepared  to  defend  himself ;  but  he 
was  greatly  outnumbered,  and  relief  was  hopeless.  Bather  than  pro- 
long a  useless  contest,  he  therefore  surrendered  on  honorable  terms, 
and  returned  to  Virginia,  where  his  services  and  misfortunes  were  un- 
derstood, and  where  he  was  received  with  all  honor.  He  soon  after 
stood  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  provincial  ofiBcers  by  refusing  to 
submit  to  the  degradation  in  rank  which  they  were  forced  to  undergo 
when  associated  with  those  who  bore  the  royal  commission.  Bather 
than  suffer  such  an  indignity  and  injustice,  Washington  resigned ;  but 
sUrring  times  were  at  hand,  and  a  man  of  his  talents  and  reputation, 
filled  with  longing  for  a  military  career,  could  not  remain  in  retail 
ment    From  the  feeble  and  inauspicious  be^ning  of  a  handful  ol 
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proTiiieialB,  the  war  had  begun  to  aMume  vast  dimensions.  Edward 
Kaddock,  general  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces 
in  America,  was  sent  ont  b j  the  ]IMtish  Oovemment,  together 
with  a  fine  bodj  of  veteran  troops.  His  arrival  created  a  great  sen- 
sation in  Virginia^  which  looked  with  admiration  on  the  splendid  sol- 
diery of  Borope.  Almost  his  first  act»  and  the  wisest  one  of  his  brief 
career  in  America,  was  to  in?ite  Washington  to  enter  his  military 
fsmOy — an  invitation  which  was  at  once  accepted.  If  all  Braddock's 
actions  had  been  as  sensible  as  this,  he  woold  have  met  with  a  very 
diffofent  fate ;  bat  he  had  all  the  ignorance  and  arrogance  of  an  Bng- 
l]shm«n  of  that  period  in  regard  to  America.  He  came  prepared  to 
despise  the  provincials,  and  he  was  prof  onndly  irritated  by  the  apathy 
of  the  I^islatnres  and  the  difficulty  of  supplying  his  requirements; 
bat  aa  his  contempt  increased,  so  did  his  unpopularity.  The  more  he 
raged  and  stormed,  the  more  sullen  and  uncomplying  became  the  tem- 
per of  all  about  him.  Washington  expostulated,  but  in  vain ;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  exertions  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Brad- 
dock  might  have  waited  a  lifetime  before  he  would  have  obtained 
the  necessary  means  of  transportation.  At  last  the  army,  counting 
about  two  diousand  effective  men,  of  whom  one-half  were  regulars, 
started  from  Will's  Creek  eariy  in  June.  They  pushed  on  slowly 
toward  Fort  Du  Quesne,  encountering  every  sort  'of  difficulty,  and 
making  but  little  headway.  Washington  offered  a  great  deal  of 
good  advice,  which  was  sometimes  taken,  but  much  oftener  rejected ; 
until  at  last  Braddock's  provincial  mentor  was  struck  down  by  a  fe- 
ver, and  obliged  to  see  the  army  march  on  without  him.  He  man- 
i^ed  to  overtake  it,  however,  before  the  culmination  of  the  campaign, 
and  in  season  to  be  present  at  the  disastrous  %ht  near  Fort  Du 
Quesne.  Braddock,  relying  on  discipline  alone,  and  guided  only  by 
European  experience,  marched  stndght  into  an  ambush,  was  surprised 
by  a  motley  crowd  of  French  and  Indians,  insisted  on  fighting  in  pla- 
toons and  according  to  recogniied  principles,  and  saw  his  men  picked 
off  by  an  invisible  enemy  without  being  able  to  return  a  single  effec- 
tive shot  The  result  was  ruin  and  massacre.  In  that  scene  of  car- 
nage Washington  displayed  the  highest  courage  and  efficiency,  and 
finally  brought  off  the  wounded  and  dying  general  andthe  shattered 
rannants  of  the  army.  The  fame  of  this  ill-starred  expedition  is  a 
good  proof  of  its  importance ;  but  this  importance  consists  not  so 
much  in  the  comparative  magnitude  of  the  expedition,  or  the  sudden- 
of  its  destruction,  as  in  the  lessons  which  it  taught    Braddock 
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and  his  army  were  typical  of  British  arroganoey  courage,  and  obstina- 
cy. They  offered  to  the  colonists  the  spectacle  of  the  finest  troops  in 
the  world  butchered  by  savages  because  of  their  own  unconqumble 
ignorance  and  unwillingness  to  learn.  They  showed  conduttydy, 
also,  that  the  Englishman,  as  such,  was  not  necessarily  braver  than 
the  American,  whDe  the  latter  understood  the  exigencies  of  American 
warfare  far  better.  The  awe  inspired  by  the  British  arms  was  bro- 
ken, and  the  British  army  was  no  longer  a  name  to  conjure  with. 

On  his  return  from  Braddock's  expedition, Wariiington  was  put  in 
command  of  all  the  Virginian  troops.  During  the  years  of  war  which 
followed  this  appointment  he  occupied  a  position  curiously  like  thai 
which  he  filled  in  the  war  for  Independence.  The  Assembly  was 
friendly  and  well  meaning,  but  as  incompetent  in  execution  as  most 
legislative  bodies.  The  (Governor,  Dinwiddle,  was  more  competent, 
perhaps,  in  administration  than  the  Buigeeses ;  but  he  was  unreason- 
able and  headstrong,  domineering,  and  at  times  insulting.  Wash- 
ington, generally  beloved  and  popular  with  all  classes,  was  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  was  expected  to  accomplish  wonders,  without  means 
being  provided  to  effect  anything.  Doing  the  best  under  the  circum- 
stances, writing  bold,  urgent  letters  to  the  Assembly  and  the  Gbv- 
emor,  planning  radical  remedies,  and  putting  up  with  temporary  ex- 
pedients, responsible  for  everything,  and  supported  in  nothing, Wash- 
ington appears  at  this  time  in  an  attitude  which  was  typical  of  almost 
his  whole  military  career.  But  while  Washington  was  thus  contend- 
ing with  difiBculties,  the  war  was  running  its  course.  Firenchmen  and 
Indians  were  ravaging  the  frontier,  the  inhabitants  were  massacred, 
and  the  back  settlements  broken  up.  The  whole  country  was  in 
alarm  and  constantly  pillaged,  yet  nothing  was  done.  There 
is  a  famous  passage  in  one  of  Washington's  letters  which 
brings  all  this  suffering  and  wretchedness  vividly  before  us:  ^'The 
supplicating  tears  of  the  women,"  he  writes  to  Dinwiddie, "  and  mov- 
ing petitions  of  the  men,  melt  me  into  such  deadly  sorrow,  that  I 
solemnly  declare,  if  I  know  my  own  mind,  I  could  offer  myself  a 
willing  sacrifice  to  the  butchering  enemy,  provided  that  would  con- 
tribute to  the  people's  ease."  There  are  here  revealed  not  only  the 
miseries  of  the  country  and  the  trials  of  Washington's  situation,  but 
that  keen  sense  of  responsibility  and  public  duty  in  which  no  other 
man  ever  equalled  him.  The  pathos  of  the  sentence  comes  from 
the  passionate  force  of  that  strong  reserved  nature,  moved  at  last  to 
open  expression.    For  the  moment  it  was  all  in  vain.     Lord  Loudon 
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came  and  went  as  commander-in-chief,  left  his  name  to  a  Virgin- 
ian county — which  waa  all  the  province  that  he  ne?w  Tinted,  ob- 
tained from  him  aa  Goyemor  and  toooeaaor  to  Dinwiddie — and  did 
nothing.    The  weary  atrogj^  dragged  on,  and  eren  Washington, 
worn  out  with  yexation  and  fatigue,  retired  for  a  time.     Bnt  at 
kst  Mr.  Pitt  came  to  the  head  of  affairs  in  Bngbuid,  and  all 
waa  altered.    Francb  Fauquier,  ruined  at  the  gaming-table, 
but  faacinating  and  high-bred,  a  gentleman  and  scholar,  a  charm- 
ing companion  and  a  popular  €k>¥emor,  came  to  rule  o?er  Virginia ; 
but  this  was  the  least  and  most  unimportant  of  the  changes.    Under 
Mr.  Pitt  men  came  to  America  to  senre  Kigland ;  armies  and  fleets 
were  sent,  and  money  was  poured  out  in  all  directions.    All  were  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  great  commoner.     General  Forbes,  who 
was  in  command  in  Virginia,  was  aUe  to  gather  a  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent army.    Slowly  and  carefully,  rather  stupidly  perhaps,  Forbes 
pushed  on  for  Tort  Du  Quesne,  not  at  all  in  the  way  in  which  Colo- 
nel Washington,  who  was  in  command  of  the  advance,  desired.    The 
capital  mistakes  of  Braddock,  howeyw,  were  not  repeated,  although 
the  French  surprised  and  nearly  destroyed  a  laige  detachment  sent 
forward  under  Ghrant   But  this  was  not  enough  to  check  the  Bnglish. 
The  French  stronghold,  owing  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  British  navy,  was  doomed,  and  the  brave  garrison,  deserting  their 
hopeless  post,  permitted  Fmbes  to  march  in  unmolested,  and  name 
his  conquest  Fort  Ktt    This  practically  closed  the  war  so  far 
as  Viiginia  was  concerned,  and  Colonel  Washington  was  able 
to  withdraw  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  remain  there  with  the  wife  he  had 
just  married.    In  the  North  the  war  went  on  for  two  years 
longer.    Wolfe  took  Quebec  the  first  summer,  and  the  next 
saw  Montreal  and  Canada  in  the  hands  of  the  British.    Two 


years  now  passed  by.  Pitt  was  driven  from  ofiBce,  and  peaee  was 
concluded  under  the  auspices  of  Bute,  while  Frederick  of  Prussia  soon 
followed  England's  example.  The  map  of  Europe  was  not  changed, 
but  the  destiny  of  America  was  determined.  England  retuned  Can- 
ada, the  Floridas,  and  the  Great  West  as  far  as  the  Mississippi 
Henceforth  the  Enj^ish  race  was  to  rule  unquestioned  upon 
the  North  American  continent  Bnt  these  vast  changes  were 
only  preliminary  to  still  greater  ones.  The  French  war  had  cleared 
the  way  for  the  momentous  questions  involved  in  the  future  relations 
of  the  l&iglish  cdonies  with  the  mothw  country.  The  thirteen  prov- 
inces were  disclosed  to  the  eyes  of  England  in  all  their  immense  and 
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hitherto  nnnolioed  yalue.  Territories  so  vasty  a  people  so  nnmeroos, 
so  wealthy,  and  so  enterprising,  conld  no  longer  be  neglected.  The 
old,  slow,  let-alone  policy  of  Walpole  was  cleariy  insoflScient,  and 
mnst  be  abandoned.  These  were  \3^  thoughts  which  filled  the  minds 
of  English  statesmen  when  the  clouds  of  war  which  had  so  long  en- 
veloped the  worid  rolled  slowly  away.  But  if  the  lessons  of  the  war 
were  just,  their  practical  application  became  fatal  in  the  hands  of  the 
men  to  whom  it  was  committed. 

Tie  teaching  of  the  war,  so  mnch  considered  in  England,  was  not 
lost  apon  the  colonies.  With  the  dose  of  the  Firench  war  the  whole 
current  of  American  history  changes.  Not  only  did  that  struggle 
bring  the  colonies  together  in  a  common  cause,  but  it  destroyed  the 
power  of  France  in  America.  Fear  of  France  no  longer  bound  tiie 
colonies  to  tlie  parent  State.  Their  loyalty  in  the  future  depended 
on  the  policy  of  England  alone. 

For  Virginia  these  years  had  been  especially  useful.  She  had  learned 
that  the  King's  troops  were  not  invincible ;  she  had  tested  her  own 
resources,  and  she  had  proved  the  strength  and  independence  of  her 
Assembly.  While  Washington  was  neglected  on  the  frontier,  and 
even  before  Dinwiddie  and  the  Assembly  quarrelled,  the  (Governor 
had  discovered  that  without  great  assistance  from  England  he  was 
sure  to  be  worsted  in  every  encounter.  Whatever  right  there  was  in 
the  questions  then  at  issue  was  probably  with  Dinwiddie,  who  had  to 
carry  on  a  defensive  war;  but  none  the  less  did  the  Assembly  put 
him  down  and  assert  their  own  independence.  As  the  war  drifted 
away  from  her  borders,  Virginia,  under  the  genial  rule  of  Fauquier, 
took  breath  after  her  exertions  and  hailed  with  delight  the  peace 
which  marked  the  triumphs  of  England.  But  the  lull  was  only  mo- 
mentary. Now  that  the  terrible  fear  which  hung  over  the  West- 
em  border  was  removed,  men  began  to  watch  the  progress  of  their 
domestic  affairs  more  closely,  and  to  scrutinise  most  narrowly  every 
incident  in  their  relations  with  the  mother  country.  The  past  had 
shown  that  things  never  went  smoothly  unless  the  policy  of  non- 
intervention, except  in  a  beneficent  manuOT,  was  adhered  to  by  Eng- 
land. Virginians  were  thoroughly  loyal,  but  they  liked  to  manage 
their  own  aflUrs  in  their  own  way ;  and  now  that  they  b^n  to  be 
conscious  of  their  strength,  and  to  know  their  own  importance,  they 
were  very  quick  to  detect  any  meddling,  and  equally  ready  to  resent  it. 
Interference  on  the  part  of  England  was  certain,  sooner  or  later,  espe- 
cially when  ministers  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  America  was 
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not  gOTeroed  enougb,  and  coily  the  moft  delicate  and  jadidoiu  treat- 
ment ooold  avert  the  wont  resnlta.  The  rejoicings  which  greyed  the 
ratnni  of  peace  had  not  died  away  when  the  inevitable  collieion  came. 
This  first  conflict  was  brief  and  comparatirdy  unimportant;  but  it 
acquires  an  immense  ugnificance  as  an  exponent  of  the  new  spirit 
which  was  abroad,  and  was  the  foremnner  of  rerolntion. 

In  1755  the  Assembly  passed,  under  the  pressore  of  war  and  gen- 
eral distress^  a  relief  act  providing  that  for  the  next  ten  months  all 
debts  dne  in  tobacco  (the  standard  of  valae  in  the  colony)  might  be 
paid  ^ther  in  kind  or  in  money,  at  the  rate  of  twopence  per  pound  of 
tobacco.  The  year  was  one  of  great  scarcity,  and  tobacco  rose  to 
sixpence  per  pound.  The  result  of  the  act,  therefore,  was  a  virtual 
repudiationofabout  sixty-six  per  cent  of  all  existing  debts;  andasthe 
State  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  debtors,  the  act  seems  to 
have  met  with  general  accqptanoe,  and  to  have  encountered  but  little 
opposition.  So  satisfactory,  indeed,  did  the  act  prove  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  voters,  that  in  1758,  in  anticipation  of  another  short 
crop  of  tobacco,  another  relief  act,  determining  anew  the  rate  for  to- 
bacco in  the  payment  of  all  debts,  was  passed.  Th^re  was  one  class 
in  the  community  whose  salary  was  fixed  by  law  at  16,000  pounds 
of  tobacco,  and  upon  whom  this  forced  reduction  of  debts  seemed 
therefore  to  weigh  with  peculiar  severity.  This  was  the  deigy.  De- 
riving some  benefit,  probably,  from  the  operation  of  the  first  act,  the 
ministers  bad  contented  themselves  with  petitioning  the  Assembly 
for  a  more  liberal  maintenance ;  but  the  second  act  fell  upon  them 
with  full  force,  and  although  there  was  no  apparent  intention  of  es- 
peciaUy  abridging  their  income,  they  now  broke  out  into  violent  op- 
posiUon.  A  bitter  controversy  ensued  which  drew  down  the  utmost 
popular  odium  upon  the  ministers.  At  last  the  deigy  appealed  to 
the  King  in  Council,  and  Sheriock,  the  Bishop  of  London,  denounced 
the  act  as  hostile  to  the  prerogative,  and  tending  to  withdraw  the  alle- 
giance of  the  people  from  the  Grown.  On  the  other  side.  Colonel 
Bland  defended  the  act  as  justified  by  its  most  salutary  end,  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  people.  This  he  boldly  put  forward  as  the  highest  duty, 
and  one  which  took  precedence  of  every  other,  and  rendered  treason  im- 
possible. The  King,  however,  denounced  the  act  as  a  usurpation,  and 
declared  it  null  and  void.  The  oleigy  theroupon  brought  suits  to  re- 
cover the  unpaid  salary,  and  the  Court  of  Hanover  County,  in  a  test  case, 
decided  the  point  of  law  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  the  Rev.  James  Mau- 
ry, holding  that  the  royal  disiqpprobation  made  the  act  void  ah  imiio^ 
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They  ordered  that  the  plaintiff  should  go  before  a  jury  to  detenmne 
the  amount  of  damages,  which,  after  their  decbion,  appeared  a  mere' 
Ij  formal  matter.  The  counsel  for  the  defendants,  who  were  the  col' 
lectors  of  the  county,  retired  from  the  case.  It  was,  indeed,  a  foriom>- 
hope,  and  the  defendants  were  obliged  to  employ  a  briefless  young 
lawyer  who,  after  six  months*  study,  bad  just  been  admitted  to  the  Bar. 
But  this  young  lawyer  was  Palnck  Henry,  and  the  argument  he  was 
about  to  make  was  the  second  eloquent  i^peal,  as  tAat  of  Otis  on  the 
writs  of  assistance  had  been  the  first,  to  the  independence  of  America 
from  the  domination  of  the  English  Crown.  The  son  of  respectable 
parents,  and  connected  with  the  aristocracy  of  Virginia,  Henry  was 
utterly  unknown,  except  to  his  immediate  circle,  and  even  there  very 
unfavorably.  As  he  stood  before  the  magistrates  in  the  little  Vir- 
ginia court-house  in  November,  1763,  to  defend  a  desperate  cause, 
the  gentlemen  on  the  bench  could  hardly  have  regarded  him  with 
partial  eyes.  Uncouth  in  form  and  rugged  in  feature,  as  he  stum- 
bled over  the  first  sentences  of  his  speech,  his  father's  friends  and 
neighbors,  who  filled  the  court-room,  probably  expected  that  one  more 
failure  was  to  be  added  to  the  record  of  an  unsuccessful  career.  Al- 
though well-bom,  Henry  appeared  to  those  about  him  as  Ae  boy  who 
had  early  left  school  but  half-educated,  to  devote  himself  to  fishing 
and  hunting,  to  indolent  hours  of  dreaming  in  the  woods  and  by  the 
banks  of  streams,  and  to  the  violin  and  the  dances  of  the  Virginian 
plantation.  His  serious  occupations  had  been  even  worse  than  his 
idle  amusements.  An  unsuccessful  farmer,  a  broken  tradesman,  a 
tavern-keeper,  earning  a  precarious  living,  and  now  a  hastily  prepared 
lawyer  who  had  barely  gained  admission  to  the  Bar,  tAis  thriftless  fel- 
low and  jolly  companion  seemed  harcHy  likely  to  sustain  a  failing 
cause  before  all  the  respectability  of  his  native  county. 

But  the  hour  had  come  and  the  man.  As  Henry  broke  through 
the  trammels  of  hesitation  and  embarrassment  the  words  began  to 
come,  the  deep -set  gray  eyes  began  to  flash,  and  the  great  orator 
stood  forth  bdfore  the  astonished  eyc»  of  the  planters,  farmers,  and 
clergymen  who  had  gathered  in  the  Hanover  Court-house.  Of  all 
that  brilliant  rhetoric  and  savage  invective  not  a  word  remains,  but 
the  theme  which  drew  it  out  is  as  distinct  in  every  contemporary 
record  as  tAe  person  of  the  orator  himself.  Henry  brushed  aside  all 
legal  points — he  knew  little  of  them,  and  cared  less ;  and,  moreover, 
the  law  was  utterly  against  him.  With  the  intuitive  perception  of 
the  great  advocate,  he  seized  the  one  point  on  which  he  knew  he  could 
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more  Us  conDtrymeiL  He  left  the  nanow  field  of  the  law  for  tlie 
broad  groimd  of  political  principle.  He  did  not  strive  to  conrince 
men^s  reason,  bat  he  appealed  to  their  innate  oonTictions,  theb  paa- 
riona,  their  emotions.  He  declared  that  a  king  who  annulled  good 
laws  dissdved  his  compact  with  the  people, and  was  a  tyrant;  that, 
unless  the  jnry  w^e  disposed  to  rivet  the  chains  of  bondage,  they  would 
sosUdn  the  anthority  of  the  representati?es  of  the  people.  Henry's 
eloqaence  was  irresistible,  his  arguments  appealed  to  the  heart  of  ev- 
ery man  present,  the  jnry  awarded  merely  nominal  damages,  and  the 
orator  was  borne  from  the  court-house  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  ez« 
dted  auditors.  Henry  became  from  that  moment  a  great  popular 
leader;  but  the  importance  of  the  event  does  not  lie  in  the  &ct  that 
a  &mous  orator  then  made  his  first  success  or  won  a  hopeless  case. 
^The  Parson's  Cause*'  deserves  lasting  remembrance,  because  Henry 
then  gave  utterance  to  the  latent  feding  of  the  commpnity.  He 
owed  much  of  his  greatness  to  being  the  first  in  Viiginia,  and  the 
second  in  America,  to  express  in  words  what  every  one  was  thinking 
more  or  less  indistinctly.  Henry's  whole  speech  resolves  itself  into 
one  proposition :  ^  The  Colony  of  THiginia  must  manage  her  own  af- 
fairs in  her  own  way,  and  she  cannot  brook  outside  interference." 
Hmry's  voice  was  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  its  warning  note 
sounds  clearly  enough  now  across  the  chasm  of  a  century.  But  in 
1763  it  was  lost  in  a  multitude  of  confused  ephemeral  noises,  and 
passed  by  unheard.  P^faaps  England,  if  she  had  heard,  would  not 
have  stopped  to  listen  and  to  understand ;  but  the  next  time  he  spoke 
she  heard  him,  and  attended,  although  she  failed  to  learn  the  great 
truths  of  which  he  was  the  exponent  Other  signs,  howevw,  were 
not  wanting,  and  they  all  pointed  in  the  same  direction.  Some  were 
of  little  importance;  others,  as,  for  example,  the  appointment  of  a 
Bishop,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  trade,  excited  the  bit- 
terest resistance.  But  all  alike  announced  in  unmistakable  language 
that  Englishmen  in  America  were  too  powerful  and  too  many  not  to 
govern  themselves  freely  through  their  own  representatives.  Unfort- 
unately the  theory  that  America  was  not  enough  governed,  and  that 
she  did  not  contribute  enough  to  the  expenses  of  the  mother  country, 
had  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  English  statesmen.  Pitt,  with 
his  high  and  generous  policy  and  enlarged  views,  had  gone  from  of- 
fice, and  his  successors  were  just  clever  enough  to  see  the  defects  in 
the  colonial  system  without  having  the  wisdom  to  grasp  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  case  and  apply  the  proper  remedies.    The  chief  objects 
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of  the  new  ministen  were  to  maintain  a  standing  annj,  to  enforce 
the  navigation  laws,  and  to  laj  taxes  upon  the  colonists  in  order  to 
exact  their  proper  contribution  to  the  financial  bnrdens  of  the  Bm- 
pire.  The  execution  of  these  plans  by  means  of  the  StampAct  and 
revenne  laws  led  to  the  first  Congress,  to  the  union  of  the  colonies, 
to  resistance  to  England,  and  finally  to  war.  Virginia  was  the  first 
to  sound  the  alarm  against  the  Stamp  Act  in  the  famous  resolutions 
of  May,  1765,  introduced  by  Henry  and  advocated  by  him  in  the 
celebn^  speech  which  compared  George  IIL  to  Caesar  and  Charies  L 
Fauquier's  management  prevented  the  choice  of  delegates,  and  Vir- 
ginia  was  not  represented  at  the  Congress  in  New  York,  but  she 
warmly  supported  its  action,  and  sent  to  Bn^and  a  declaration  of 
similar  principles.  With  the  Congress  of  1765,  and  the  measurea 
which  led  to  and  succeeded  it,  the  thirteen  provinces  began  to  live  a 
national  life,  and  the  history  of  Virginia  unites  with  the  great  current 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
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yibginu  in  1765. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  her  Bodal,  economical,  and  political  con« 
dition,  the  great  part  played  by  Yiiginia  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  is  ahnoet  unintelligible.  The  always  difficnlt  task  of  recon- 
stnicting  on  paper  a  past  society  is  enhanced  in  the  case  of  Virginia 
by  the  almost  total  want  of  contemporary  literature ;  and  this  want  ia 
not  supplied  by  private  corre^K>ndenoe,  for  if  intelligent  letters  or  jonr> 
nals  were  written,  they  have  not  come  down  to  ns.  In  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  centnry  Viiginian  sode^  was  not  much  gi?en  to  liter- 
ary pnrsnits  of  any  sort;  and  when  the  correspondence  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Revolation  begins,  the  stem  interests  of  war  and  politics 
droye  from  men's  minds  and  from  their  letters  the  simple  details  of 
erery-day  life.  To  snmmon  np  the  past  in  Virginia,  we  must  torn  to 
the  dry  nanatiyes  of  traveUers,  the  gossiping  histories  of  families  and 
churches,  and  the  yellow  pages  of  old  newspapers. 

Virginia  has  altered  as  little  probably  as  any  State  in  the  Union ; 
but  in  this  country  of  rapid  changes,  and  after  a  century  of  hur- 
ried progress  and  unexampled  deydopment,  dosing  with  a  civil  war 
which  utteriy  wrecked  the  sodd  system  of  the  South,  it  may  be  safdy 
add  that  notiiiug  now  remdns  of  the  andent  Dominion  of  the  year 
1765.  The  great  phydcd  features  of  the  country  are  of  course  the 
same.  There  are  still  the  rich  soD,  the  genid  climate,  the  noble  rivers, 
the  safe  and  capacious  harbors,  which  greeted  the  eyes  of  John  Smith 
and  his  companions.  Hie  face  of  the  country,  moreover,  is  but  little 
changed  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  More  territory  has 
been  deared  and  utilised,  but  great  tracts  of  wild  land  still  remdn 
untouched.  Where  a  hundred  years  ago  there  were  a  few  scattered 
villages,  there  are  now  some  respectable  towns ;  but  no  great  dUes, 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  modem  dviliaation,  have  sprang  up  upon 
Virginian  aoiL    Tet  the  whole  fabric  of  aodety  has  bean  radically 
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altered.  Bven  in  1823,  long  before  the  far-reaohing  changee  effeeted 
by  the  extinction  of  slavery,  John  Randolph  of  Boanoke  could  say 
with  truth:  "Traces  of  the  same  manners  could  be  foand  some  years 
subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution — say  to  the 
end  of  the  century.  At  this  time  not  a  yestige  remains.  We  are  a 
new  people." 

To  draw  an  accurate  picture  of  the  vanished  society  lamented  by 
Bandolph,  it  is  first  necessary  to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  the  people. 
Accurate  government  statistics  had  then  no  existence,  and  we  are 
forced  to  rely  upon  the  estimates  of  individuals.  The  figures  gener- 
ally accepted,  therefore,  are  at  best  only  approximately  true.  For  the 
year  1650  a  contemporary  tract  gives  fifteen  thousand  whites  and 
three  hundred  negroes  as  the  population  of  Viiginia.  It  is  worth 
while  to  pause  a  moment  here  in  order  to  get  a  general  notion  of 
Virginia  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  we  are  thud  en- 
abled to  see  the  germs  of  the  subsequent  development  From  the 
scanty  material  which  the  time  affords,  a  rough  sketch  can  be  made 
of  the  first  colony  planted  by  Englishmen  in  America  fifty  years 
after  its  foundation.  The  race  had  then  finally  taken  root  in  its  new 
home,  and  tfie  lines  of  social  and  political  development  were  already 
marked  out  The  results  seem  at  first  sight  small,  but  they  represent 
stability  of  existence,  the  first  great  prise  wrung  from  the  wUdemess. 
From  the  tract  just  referred  to,  other  statistics  than  those  of  popula- 
tion may  be  gathered.  Imported  cattle,  as  well  as  horses,  swine,  goats, 
and  fowls,  had  thriven  in  Virginia.  The  fiocks  and  herds,  sure  signs 
of  permanency  and  well-being,  had  increased  and  multiplied,  and  be- 
come a  source  of  wealth  to  their  owners.  Agriculture  had  taken  a 
firm  hold,  and  was  the  main  support  of  the  people.  Tobacco,  the 
source  of  Virginian  wealth,  was  then  as  always  tiie  great  staple ;  but 
the  more  familiar  products  of  English  soil  were  not  lacking.  Wheat 
and  com  were  raised  in  suflScient  quantities  to  supply  the  plantations. 
Hops  were  successfully  cultivated,  and  good  beer  brewed,  to  the  satis- 
faction, doubtless,  of  the  colonbts,  who  had  not  left  their  tastes  and 
habits  behind  them.  Vines  were  indigenous,  and  grapes  plentiful, 
while  imported  fruit-trees  took  so  kindly  to  the  new  soil  that  fine 
orchards  had  already  become  a  part  of  every  plantation.  Trade  had 
grown  up  with  the  other  colonies  and  the  West  India  Islands,  as  well 
as  with  tiie  mother  country.  Small  vessels  for  the  coasting  trade  and 
for  fishing  had  been  built,  and  pitch,  potashes,  furs,  and  lumber  were 
exported  in  considerable  quantities.     Other  industries  showed  but 
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fed>le  aigiis  of  life.    Efforts  bad  been  made  to  eitabliah  iron-works 
sad  introduce  silk  coHnre,  bat  with  little  snooess. 

Colonel  Norwood,  a  Royalist  refugee,  who  was  wrecked  on  the 
Ammcan  coast,  left  a  jonmal  recounting  his  adventures,  and  among 
other  incidents  his  first  reception  by  a  Virginia  farmo*.  FVom  his 
brief  account  it  may  be  gathered  diat  the  circumstances  of  this  plant- 
er, although  rough  and  simple,  were  not  uncomfortable.  The  table 
to  which  the  shipwrecked  traveller  was  welcomed  seems  to  have  been 
plentifully  supplied  with  the  fine  game  of  the  country  and  the  whole- 
some products  of  the  plantation.  iThe  host  was  dressed  in  coarse* 
strong  homespun,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  contented.  This  was 
probably  the  condition  of  most  of  the  plant^s  at  that  period.  They 
had  comfortable  houses  of  wood  or  brick  in  the  midst  of  large  es- 
tates, which  yielded  all  crops  in  profusion.  They  lived  in  compara- 
tive solitude,  scattered  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  isoUted  in  the 
great  forests,  holding  little  intercourse  with  each  other  or  with  the 
outside  world.  Almost  the  only  highways  were  the  great  natural 
watercourses;  and  the  annual  ship  from  England,  laden  with  goods 
to  pay  for  tobacco,  was  the  great  event  in  their  lives.  Except  for  tfie 
little  village  of  Jamestown,  there  was  nothing  even  resembling  a  town. 
Alone  on  the  edge  of  the  ocean,  it  seemed  as  if  the  wilderness  behind 
must,  by  the  sheer  force  of  its  vast  desolation,  drive  the  colonists  into 
the  sea.  Strange  stories  were  current  of  marvellous  and  abnormal 
races  of  men  beyond  the  mountains,  which  were  sui^;K)sed  to  be  wash- 
ed on  die  other  side  by  the  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean.'  Nothing 
but  the  sturdy  and  unimaginative  nature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
could  have  enabled  the  Virginians  to  support  their  solitary  life  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Their  political  instincts  were  as  keen  as  in  die  mother  country, 
whoae  customs  and  laws  they  had  brought  with  them.  Except  for 
the  brief  period  of  the  Protectorate,  the  suffrage  was  carefully  limit- 
ed, and  class  distinctions  were  always  maintained.  The  Established 
Churoh  was  supreme,  and  dissent  met  with  harsh  and  intolerant  treat- 
ment The  planters  exercised  their  political  faculties  as  sharply  in 
the  little  Assembly  at  Jamestown  as  did  their  English  cousins  in  Lon- 
don. Slavery  was  as  yet  trifling  in  its  influence ;  but  the  convicts 
and  indented  servants  formed  a  servile  class,  and  helped  forward  die 
aristocratic  system  which  had  been  founded.    The  professions  of  law 

>  Diflooveries  of  John  Lodorer,  1671. 
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and  medicine  hardly  had  aa  exiiteooe,  and  merchaata^  aa  sach,  were 
unlniowB.  There  were  onljtwo  claMea— landlords  and  servants^  Nei- 
ther arte  nor  letters  flonrished.  Every  man  tanght  his  children  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  and  the  Royalist  Ooyemor  Bericeley  thanked  God 
that  there  were  no  free  schools.*  The  Virginians  were  Royalist  in 
their  sympathies,  and  firm  supporters  of  Charch  and  State.  In  the 
mde  outlines  of  the  seventeenth  centory  can  be  seen  all  the  great 
forces  which  attained  a  vigorons  life  and  foU  development  in  the 
eighteenth.  The  hard  life,  the  isolation,  the  great  estates,  and  the 
servile  class,  added  to  the  inborn  conservatism  of  the  race,  w««  mould- 
ing an  aristocratic  system  as  distinct  and  powerful  as  that  which  had 
been  left  behind. 

In  1671  the  population,  according  to  Berkeley,*  had  risen  to  forty 
thousand  souls,  two  thousand  of  whom  were  negroes.  This  was  prob- 
ably a  large  estimate;  but  the  troubles  toward  the  end  of  the  century 
and  dangers  from  the  Indians  checked  the  growth  of  the  colony,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  numbered  much  more  than  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants in  1700.  The  period  of  quiet  which  then  ensued,  and  the 
vigorous  Indian  policy  of  Spotswood,  gave  repose,  whUe  the  general 
tranquillity  of  all  the  British  dominions  after  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick  contributed  to  the  same  result  In  the  first  fifty  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  white  population  increased  from  leas 
than  sixty  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  the  hand- 
ful of  n^^  slaves  bad  grown  to  such  a  point  that  it  more  than  equal- 
led the  whites  in  numbers,  and  raised  the  total  population  to  over  half 
a  million.* 

It  is  an  easier  matter  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  Virginian  rev- 
enues and  taxes  and  their  sources  than  to  estimate  the  population. 
Campbell,  relying  on  the  contemporary  account  usually  attributed  to 
Lord  Culpepper,  enumerates  four  sources  of  revenue  at  the  dose  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  First  come  the  quit- rents,  amounting  to 
about  eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  paid  to  the  King;  seo- 
ond,  the  export  duty  of  two  shillings  per  hogshead  on  tobacco,  and  the 
port  duties  of  fifteen  pence  per  ton  on  vessels  arriving,  averaging  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year;  third,  a  duty  of  one  penny  in  the  pound 
on  all  tobacco  exported  to  the  other  colonies,  amounting  to  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  and  paid  to  William  and  Mary  College,  under  the 

1  Footers  Sketches  of  Virginia,  iL,  1671. 

•  Ibi<L,L,10.  »  J. P. D.Smyth's  Travels. 1, 71 
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gnnt  of  1 691) ;  f omth,  any  money-dtitj  raised  by  the  ABsembly.  There 
were  also  three  levies :  the  parish  lery,  assessed  by  the  vestries ;  the 
oovnty  levy,  assessed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace ;  and  the  public  levy, 
assessed  by  the  Assembly.  All  these  three  levies  were  paid  in  tobac> 
00,  collected  by  the  sherifE,  assessed  on  the  whole  number  of  persons 
in  the  parishy  county,  or  colony,  and  divided  by  the  number  of  titha- 
blea^  The  tax  so  collected  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  pounds 
of  tobacco  for  each  tithable  person,  and  yielded  between  eight  and 
nine  thousand  pounds  sterling  annuaUy.  This  system  was  continued 
with  littie  change,  except  natural  increase,  until  the  French  war.  The 
Governors  and  the  Assembly  were  in  the  habit  of  wrangling  on  the 
questioii  of  taxes ;  but  all  power  in  the  matter  rested  with  the  bur- 
gesses, and,  until  the  royal  government  interfered,  they  easily  mas- 
t^ed  their  Governors.  This  system  of  taxation  was  of  the  simplest 
and  most  direct  kind,  levied  principally  upon  real  estate  and  negroes.^ 
Its  moderation  alone  made  it  tolerable,  and  the  burdens  created  by 
the  FSrench  war  soon  caused  bitter  complaints  of  its  inequality  and  in- 
justice.* In  that  great  conflict  a  debt  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  was  contracted,  and  heavy  taxes  were  laid  to  sink  it,  while  gold 
and  flilver  were  banished  from  circulation  and  replaced  by  a  depre- 
dated paper  currency.  The  hardships  produced  by  this  chmge  in  the 
standard  were  so  severe  that  a  law  to  fix  the  rate  of  exchange  was 
passed.* 

Despite  the  defective  methods  of  taxation,  however,  the  colony 
rapidly  recovered  from  its  financial  difficulties,  which  were  caused 
solely  by  the  exigencies  of  war.  There  were  no  great  sources  of 
expenditure  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  most  costly  public  luxuries,  an 
army  and  a  navy,  were  wholly  wanting.  The  only  defenders  of  the 
country  were  the  militia,  supposed  to  include  every  able-bodied  free- 
man between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty.*  The  organization  of  this 
Vnilitia,  however,  was  extremely  loose  and  imperfect*  Tliey  were 
called  out  in  time  of  war  by  the  Governor  and  Assembly,  who  also 
had  power  to  raise  colonial  troops.  Washington's  difficulties,  when 
in  command  during  the  French  war,  give  a  startling  picture  of  the 
wretched  military  arrangements  of  the  province.    The  commander 

>  White  women  working  in  fields  were  alio  held  to  be  tithable,  Beverly,  p.  SM ; 
and  Fbote,  iL,  208.  As  to  taxation  generally,  Barlce,  Vi,  187;  Bodiefonoanld,  iL, 
47 ;  Hening,  1S44, 1640, 1667, 1769. 

•  Bomaby's  Travels,  p.  89.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  89, 40. 

«  Bemly,p.894.  •  Smyth, iL,  16a 
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had  DO  voice  io  the  choice  of  officers,  there  was  no  proper  sjsteiiL 
of  military  regalations,  and  the  pay  was  irregular  and  oncertain. 
Even  when  these  faolta  had  been  remedied,  Washington  f onnd  him- 
self without  any  martial  code  by  which  he  oonld  check  insubordina- 
tion, desertion,  or  the  natural  penrerseness  of  his  raw  levies.  The 
militia  system,  as  then  constituted,  was  thoroughly  insufficient  except 
in  peace.  Men  were  to  be  called  out  to  repel  invasion;  but  there  were 
no  powers  to  effect  this,  or  to  control  them  when  in  actual  service. 
There  was,  besides,  the  annoying  question  of  rank.  Every  officer  in 
the  royal  army  claimed  to  outrank  every  provincial  officer,  and  thia 
led  to  continual  jealousies  and  difficulties.  In  one  case  Washington 
refused  to  serve ;  in  another,  a  man  who  had  in  the  last  war  held  an 
English  commission  of  captain,  refused  to  obey  Washington,  then  in 
command  of  all  the  Virginian  troops.  The  ftt>ntiersmen,  of  course, 
made  good  soldiers,  and  the  young  Vii^ians  of  good  family  were 
just  the  stuff  to  make  dashing  and  gallant  officers;  but  the  mass  of 
the  people,  though  brave  and  ready  to  fight,  could  not  at  once  bear 
the  severe  strain  of  a  prolonged  and  exhausting  war.  Moreover,  the 
majority  of  Virginians  at  the  time  of  the  French  war  had  never  seen 
or  known  any  fighting;  for  Bacon's  rebellion  and  the  great  wan 
with  the  savages  were  then  little  more  than  traditiona. 

With  the  other  branch  of  public  defence  it  was  even  worse.  There 
was,  of  course,  no  navy  whatever,  nor  were  there  even  merchant-ships 
to  be  turned  into  privateers.  The  Virginians  were  in  no  respect  a 
seafaring  race,  and  did  not  even  furnish  material  to  man  a  possible 
navy  in  the  future.  Other  public  expenses  were  small.  The  (Govern- 
or's salary,  charged  on  the  export  duties,  was  twelve  hundred  pounds 
for  the  nominal,  and  seventeen  hundred  for  the  real  Governor.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  were  distributed  among  the  councillora. 
The  other  expenses  for  clerks,  courts,  etc,  were  all  trifling.  Salaries 
were  small,  but  the  income  in  money  of  even  the  richest  Viiginians 
was  not  large.  So  much  was  afforded  by  a  great  plantation  and  nu- 
merous slaves  that  comparatively  little  ready  money  served  to  procure 
every  luxury ;  yet,  if  a  small  sum  had  to  be  suddenly  provided,  the 
wealthiest  were  often  obliged  to  seriously  burden  their  estates,  llieae 
circumstances  gave  to  the  offices  the  rare  attraction  of  yielding  a 
sure  income  in  cash.  The  government  was  upon  the  familiar  British 
model  of  King  and  Parliament  The  Qovemor  represented  the  Crown, 
and  was  a  most  important  and  very  powerfal  personage.  He  was  not 
only  the  executive  officer,  the  commander  of  the  militia,  and  the  ad- 
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miial  ai  the  navy,  bat  be  was  also  loid  chaooellor,  cbief-jiutice,  and 
pnctically  ibe  Inahop  of  tbe  proyince,  and  the  diipenter  of  pardooi, 
except  in  capital  cases.  He  possessed  the  veto  power  as  to  all  legis- 
latioiii  and  oonld  convoke^  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  Assembly.  He 
was  nominally  onder  the  control  of  his  Council ;  bot  tbe  councillors 
veie  really  his  creatures,  appointed  by  him,  and  liable  to  saq>en8ion 
at  bia  hands.  His  patronage  was  another  element  of  strength.  All 
offioes,  except  those  of  Treasurer  and  Speaker  of  the  Honse,  and  even 
including  the  clerks  of  the  Assembly,  were  in  his  gift  He  appointed 
also  the  sherifb  and  coroners,  and  Uiroogh  the  former  often  exerted 
a  dedsive  influence  upon  tbe  elections.  His  power  in  the  House  of 
burgesses  iteelf  was  very  great;  and  he  added  laigely  to  his  salary,  as 
well  as  to  his  political  weight,  by  fanning  the  quit -rents,  di^>osing 
of  anpatrated  lands,  and  profiting  by  tbe  exchange  of  public  money. 
This  matter  of  fees,  eq[>ecially  in  regard  to  land,  was  a  fruitful  cause 
of  contention  with  the  Assembly,  as  well  as  a  valuable  source  of  in- 
come to  the  Governor.' 

The  Goundl  came  in  for  a  goodly  share  of  the  spoils  of  the  Execu- 
tive department,  and  a  seat  in  this  body  was  much  sought  after  by 
the  leading  men  of  the  colony.  In  1680  they  had  ceased  to  sit  witii 
tbe  burgesses,  and  had  become  an  upper  house;*  and  in  process  of 
time  they  obtained  an  almost  equal  share  of  legislative  power.  They 
were  twelve  in  number,*  and  by  virtue  of  tiieir  position  as  councillors 
were  exempt  from  taxation,  became  judges,  cdoneb  of  counties,  naval 
oS&Ben  dearing  all  vessels,  coUectors  of  the  revenue,  and  fsrmers  of 
quit^^ts.* 

After  Governor  and  Council  Wl  been  thus  liberally  provided  for, 
there  was  little  left  in  the  way  of  oflBces  for  the  burgesses.  Under 
the  Commonwealth  (1653)  they  had  successfully  asserted  their  right 
to  elect  their  own  Speaker,*  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  centu- 
ry they  wrested  from  Nicholson  the  election  of  the  Treasurer,  thus  ^ 
obtaining  complete  control  of  the  finances,  and  supplementing  the 
power  of  laying  taxes,  which  resided  wholly  with  them.*  This  sin- 
gle but  allHraffident  weapon  armed  them  for  their  conflicts  with  the 

1  TIdfl  aoooont  of  the  Goyemor's  powers  is  drawn  chiefly  from  HartweU,  BUir, 
and  Cldlton's  Present  Bute  of  Yiigfaiis,  1789.  But  see  also  Beverly  and  Bnraa- 
lqr,p.M. 

•  ibeverly.  •  Bomaby,  p.  %% 
«  Present  State  of  yirgfaiia,Hartwen,  Blair,  and  Chiltoo;  Haiing,1687. 

*  Burke,ii.,95.  •  Burke, iL,  145 ;  as  to  PriTileges,  Hening,  1657. 
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execative,  and  was  the  great  Mfegoard  of  the  people.  There  were, 
in  the  year  i960,  one  hondred  and  ten  borgeMea,  two  from  each 
connty,  and  one  from  Jamestown,  Williamaboig,  Norfolk,  and  the 
coU^^  respectively.'  They  received*  one  hundred  and  twenty  ponnda 
of  tobacco,  or  abont  twelve  shillings  a  day,  and  were  elected  by  the 
freeholders,  who  were  alone  entitled  to  vote.*  No  act  could  become 
law  without  the  assent  of  both  Houses  and  of  the  Governor,  besides 
the  ratification  of  the  Bang  in  Council*  Such  was  the  government 
of  Virginia;  English  and  practical,  but  v^  far  from  being  sym- 
metrical or  theoretically  perfect. 

Still  further  removed  from  either  symmetry  or  perfection  was 
the  judicial  and  legal  system  which  had  grown  up  during  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  the  colony's  existence.  The  machinery  of  the 
law  had  been  constructed  to  meet  definite  wants,  and  had  been 
amended  and  added  to  from  time  to  time,  as  necessity  demanded. 
Provision  for  a  judiciary  followed  closely  the  political  emancipation 
effected  by  the  establbhment  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  Until  the 
year  1621,  all  cases  were  tried  by  the  Governor  and  Council  at  James- 
town, whenever  it  was  convenient  This  system  was  awkward  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  quarter^essions  were  established ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  inferior  courts  were  erected.*  These  two  courts  formed 
the  essence  of  the  judicial  system,  and  continued  with  sundry  addi- 
tions of  jurisdiction  and  changes  in  the  number  of  sessions  practically 
unaltered  until  the  Revolution.  In  the  year  1765  there  were  inferior 
courts,  known  as  county  courts,  sitting  once  a  month  at  the  county 
town,  and  the  general  court,  composed  of  the  Governor  and  Council, 
which  sat  twice  a  year  at  Jamestown  as  a  court  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, and  to  hear  appeals.*  Quarter-sessions  were  also  held  at  the 
county  towns  by  members  of  the  quorum,  and  by  those  of  the  gen- 
ial court  on  the  circuit*  The  county  courts  were  composed  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  appointed  as  judges  by  the  Governor. 
They  were  eight  in  number,  and,  as  finally  arranged,  superseded  the 
private  courts  held  by  individual  planters  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.*  Four  judges  sufiSced  to  constitute  a  quorum, 
and  the  bench  of  tiie  county  court  was  thus  filled  by  country  gentle- 


>  Buniaby,  p.  22.  *  These  figures  are  of  1729. 

*  Beverly.  *  Baniaby,  p.  22. 

*  Bttrke,  1, 162 ;  %  81.  «  Bnmsby,  p.  21 ;  Smyth's  Trsv^  L,  19, 20. 

*  Qenisg,  16«l-'62.  *  Hening,  ibkL 
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or  pbu&iers,  ^able  and  judicioas  p^sons,"  in  the  language  of  the 
•tatnte,*  but  wholly  innocent  of  any  legal  training.  With  the  natoral 
aptitude  of  their  race,  however,  they  administered  substantial  justice 
between  man  and  man,  and  were  respected  and  obeyed  by  their  neigh- 
bOTs  aa  the  best,  wisest,  and  wealthiest  men  among  them.  They  had 
criminal  jmrisdiction  in  all  bnt  capital  cases,  and  had  final  jurisdiction 
,  in  all  dvil  causes  inyolving  less  than  twenty  pounds.*  The  county 
courta  were  also  made  at  an  early  day  courts  of  probate,  although 
administrations  were  later  recorded  in  the  oflBce  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  colony.*  ^  In  cases  involving  more  than  twenty  pounds  there  was 
an  appeal  to  the  general  court,  composed  of  the  Governor  and  five 
members  of  the  Council.  The  jud^  of  this,  the  highest  court, 
whieh  presented  the  odd  combination  of  the  ezecujbive  and  judicia- 
ry nnited  in  one  body,  knew  as  little  law  as  their  brethren  of  the 
lower  jurisdiction;  but  they  were  a  much  stronger  body.  Their 
eonrt  was  not  commissioned,  but  was  the  growth  of  custom ;  they 
heard  all  causes  involving  more  than  twenty  pounds,  as  well  as  all 
appeals  from  the  county  courts,  and  held  two  sessions  as  a  court  of 
oyer  and  terminer.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  general  court  sat  in 
chancoy,  the  Governor  being  chancellor,  and  was  a  court  of  admi- 
ralty ai^  a  spiritual  court  There  was  an  appeal  from  them  to  the 
King  in  Ck>uncil  for  all  causes  involving  more  than  five  hundred 
pounds;  but  such  appeals  were  so  expensive  that  the  decision  of  the 
general  eourt  was  practically  final* 

"Hie  right  of  trial  by  jury,  after  some  vicissitudes  in  the  early  days 
of  the  colony,  was  thoronghly  established.  A  jury  was  required  only 
in  criminal  cases,  but  was  given  to  all  demanding  it.*  The  jury  was 
adected  arbitrarily  by  the  sheriff,  without  a  panel.  Six  jurors  were 
required  from  the  vicinage,  and  the  sheriff  summoned  always  the 
**  best  gentlemen^  of  the  neighborhood.*  A  late  law  required  that  a 
juror  should  be  a  freeholder,  and  possessed  of  real  and  personal  estate 
of  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  in  value.*  Practice  was  simple. 
Writs  ran  not  in  the  name  of  the  King,  but  as  simple  justice's  war- 
rants, and  were  published  at  the  door  of  the  parish  church.*  There 
were  no  writs  of  error,  but  appeals  only,  allowing  no  new  matter,  and 

>  H«iiing,  16ei>'62.  *  Bumabj,  p.  21 ;  Smyth,  1, 20. 

*  HenSng,  1667, 16S1.  «  Bunuiby,  p.  21. 

•  Hening,  1648 ;  Present  State  of  Yirginia,  Hartwell,  1729 ;  Burke,  il,  80. 

•  Bereriy,  An>.  *  Hening,  1748-*66. 

*  Ptesent  State  of  Virginia,  Hartwell,  1729 ;  Beverly,  App. 
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a8  late  as  1729  there  waa  no  fonnal  pleading.'  This  legal  system  in- 
dicates nnmistakably  the  absence  of  a  strong  class  of  professional 
lawyers.  Lawyers  were,  in  fact,  only  just  banning  to  fionrish  and 
gain  importance  as  a  class  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
Re?olation.  In  the  eariy  times  there  appears  to  have  been  a  number 
of  sharp  and  nnscmpnlons  attorneys,  probably  adrentarers  from  Eng- 
land, whose  existence  called  forth  much  hostile  legislation.  In  1643, 
on  account  of  the  heavy  fees,  attorneys  were  compelled  to  take  out  a 
license,  could  plead  only  in  general  court  and  one  county  court,  and 
fees  were  limited.  Two  years  later  ^'  mercenary  "  attorneys  were  to  be 
expelled ;  and  in  1646,  all  fees  were  prohibited,  and  the  court  appoint- 
ed some  one  from  the  people  to  help  the  suitors,  but  without  fees.  A 
few  years  later  these  enactments  were  repealed ;  and  after  many  flucta- 
ations  between  no  attorneys  on  the  one  hand,  and  no  regulations  for 
practitioners  on  the  other,  the  system  of  licenses  and  examinations  waa, 
on  account  of  the  grievances  arising  from  ignorant  lawyers,  revived 
and  enforced,  and  fees  were  regulated  by  the  court*  The  growing  im- 
portance of  the  lawyers  as  a  class  is  diown  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  the  distinction  carefully  made  in  the  statutes 
between  barristers  and  attorneys.'  Such  was  the  judicial  and  legal 
system  of  Virginia.  It  was  in  many  respects  rude  and  imperfect; 
but  it  seems  to  have  worked  well,  and  to  have  served  the  ends  of 
justice.  The  courts  were  trusted  and  obeyed  by  the  people,  and  the 
general  organiaation,  as  well  as  the  lawyers,  and  the  knowledge  of 
law,  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  the  community.  As  in  all 
the  colonies,  the  common  law  was  adopted  and  followed,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  was  modified  by  acts  of  Parliament  or  the  local  statutes. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  which  lived  under  the  system  of 
government  and  laws  which  have  just  been  described  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  social  and  political  condition  of  Virginia.  One  great 
element  of  modem  life  was  wholly  wanting.  There  were  practically 
no  towns  and  no  centres  of  population.  The  people  were  widely 
scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  This  diffusion  had  be- 
gun at  an  early  day,  and  the  habit  of  dispersion  became  strongly 
rooted  before  efforts  were  made  to  remedy  the  evils  which  it  produced. 
The  want  of  trade,  the  loss  incurred  by  dependence  upon  foreign  mer> 
chants,  and  the  diflBculties  of  transportation,  first  led  to  legislative  action 

>  Preeent  State  of  Yirginis,  HartwelL 

*  Haling,  ie4a<-'46,  ie4e-'51, 1667-1742, 174ft.  •  Ibid.,  1748-'6ft. 
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in  1661-62/  when  an  act  was  passed  for  tbe  benefit  of  Jamestown, 
where  each  oonnty  was  reqoired  to  bnild  a  honse.  More  strennoas 
measures  were,  howey^,  f onnd  to  be  necessary,  and  in  Lord  Cnlpep- 
per^s  time  an  act  known  as  the  Ck>habitation  Act  was  passed,  ordering 
towns  to  be  bnilt  at  certain  specified  points,  for  the  benefit  of  trade 
and  mannfactores.*  Ihe  most  eminent  of  the  dissenting  clergymen 
supported  this  policy  in  a  tract  called  a  '*  Perswauve  to  Towns  and 
Cohabitation,''  urging  the  loss  of  trade,  the  helpless  dependence  npon 
England  and  the  other  colonies,  as  arguments  for  tbe  scheme  ;*  but  the 
act  was  inopera^e.  Ten  years  bter  there  were  still  no  towns,  but 
only  paltry  Tillages;  and  the  legislative  towns  generally  consisted  of 
one  house  with  a  store  and  ofSce  for  the  transaction  of  a  small  retail 
bnstnesB.*  The  government,  however,  persisted.  The  ^  paper ''  towns, 
as  they  were  called,  were  made  the  only  ports  of  entry ;  privil^es  were 
offered  to  tradesmen  who  would  settle  in  them  ;*  and  it  was  further 
enacted  that  every  town  should  have  a  fair  and  market*  Everything 
failed  alike — not  only  laws,  but  the  much  stronger  influences  of  dimin- 
idiing  trade,  heavy  losses  through  payments  to  small  retailers,  and  the 
powerful  support  of  the  Governor  and  of  the  Crown/  In  1 71 6  James- 
town consLsted  of  a  church,  court-house,  and  three  or  four  brick  houses,* 
and  it  was  even  worse  with  the  ^ paper"  towns.  Colonel  Byrd,in 
1782,  writes  of  Fred^cksburg,  that  "^  besides  Colonel  Willis,  who  is 
the  top  man  of  the  place,  there  are  only  one  merchant,  a  tailor,  a 
smith,  an  ordinary  keeper,  and  a  lady  who  acts  both  as  doctress  and 
coffee-house  keeper;"  he  adds  that  Richmond  and  Petersburg  existed 
only  on  pi^r.*  Between  this  period  and  the  Revolution  there  was 
little  change.  At  the  close  of  the  French  war,  Norfolk,  with  about 
seven  thousand  inhabitants,  was  the  only  considerable  town  in  Vir- 
grinia.'*  Williamsburg,  the  gay  capital  and  the  seat  of  the  university, 
was  a  straggling  village  of  about  two  hundred  houses.  Bumaby,  who 
▼isited  Virginia  in  1759,  describes  it  as  a  pleasant  little  town,  with 
wooden  houses  and  unpaved  streets."    At  one  end  was  the  college, 

>  HeoiDg,  leei-'ei     *  ibid,  1680.     >  Makemie'a  **  Perswaaiye  to  Towns,**  etc 
«  Foote,  L,  9.  •  MazweU*8  Hist  Register,  i.,  166. 

*  Heiking;1705. 

*  CoUeeCioDS  of  Ifass.  Hist  Soa,ltt  series,  y.,  184,  soooont  of  Yirginis;  Burke 
it,  124. 

*  Hagnenot  Fbmily  in  Virginia,  p.  S71.  *  BjrdMSa,  iL,  9, 72. 
>•  Sm7th,i.,ll;  Bodkefoaoaold, 1, 6 ;  AbM  Bobin, p.  107. 

!■  Bunutby,  p.  S. 
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said  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  have  looked  like  a  brickkiln  with  a  roof,' 
and  at  the  other  the  Qovemor'a  palace,  at  it  was  affectedly  called,  like- 
wise of  brick,  and  apparently  the  handsomest  structure  in  Vliginia. 
An  indifferent  church  and  some  insignificant  public  buildings  com- 
pleted the  architectural  glories  of  the  ci^ital.  A  dozen  families  of 
the  gentry  lived  in  the  town,  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were 
tradesmen.  Such  life  as  there  was  in  Williamsburg  was  due  solely  to 
its  selection  as  the  seat  of  gov^nment'  Jamestown,  the  old  capital, 
was  utterly  effaced,  and  the  only  substantial  sources  of  growth  to  the 
l^rislative  towns  were  the  Qovemment  warehouses  for  the  inspection 
of  tobacco.  This  system  had  been  established  in  the  earliest  times,* 
and  after  a  long  period  had  built  up  Petersburg,  Fredericksburg,  and 
Alexandria  ;*  but  these  places  were,  after  all,  mere  unpaved,  strag- 
gling villages,  with  no  business  ontride  the  tobacco-houses,  and  inhab- 
ited chiefly  by  liquor-dealers,  small  shopkeepers,  and  smaller  lawyers, 
who  preyed  upon  the  country  people  of  the  neighborhood.*  It  fared 
no  better  with  the  county  seats  established  by  law  in  each  county  for 
the  better  administration  of  justice.  These  towns,  planted  in  many 
cases  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  usually  consisted  of  the  court-house, 
the  prison,  and  its  accompaniments  of  stocks,  pillory,  whipping-post, 
and  ducking-stool,  with  one  miserable  inn,  where  the  juc^p^  lodged 
when  they  came  to  hold  court*  Usually,  too,  the  parish  church  flanked 
the  court-house  ;*  but  this  was  not  universal  The  Sunday  services  or 
the  sessions  of  the  court  called  all  the  people  to  the  county  seat;  but 
when  these  were  over  the  town  relapsed  into  the  quiet  of  the  wilder- 
ness. The  explanation  of  this  strange  state  of  affairs  lay  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  popdation  and  their  pursuits.  Colonel  Byrd,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  Virginian  planters,  who  wrote  against  the  legal  ports  of 
entry,  argued  that  the  system  of  life,  the  country,  and  the  popular 
habits,  were  all  opposed  to  them.*  Writers  on  the  other  side  admit 
that  the  popular  aversion  to  towns  was  very  strong ;  but  they  con- 
tend that  this  was  due  to  indolence,  jealousy,  and  the  desire  of  every 

«  Weld's  Travels,  p.m. 

*  For  descriptions  of  Williamsborg,  see  Bumaby,  p.  6 ;  Bochefoaoauld,  L,  24- 
27;  Smyth,  i.,  17;  Weld,  p.  127;  Abb«  Bobin,  p.  107;  GeorgU  Hist.  ColL,  lY., 
Itin.  Observations,  1746,  p.  48.  >  Haling,  16SS. 

«  Smyth,  L,  62, 162, 201 ;  Bamsby,  p.  48 ;  Brissot,  p.  867. 

*  Boohefoucaold,  L>,  21. 

*  Ibid.,  i.,  66 ;  Hening,  1661-'62,  p.  2 ;  Byrd  MSS^  1, 72. 

*  Meade's  Old  Ohordies,  il,  68.  •  Byrd  MSa,  il,  162. 
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planter  to  have  Ike  port  of  eotrj  at  his  own  door.*  Theae  reaaona 
andoobtecDy  explain  the  oppoution  to  towns,  and  the  fact  of  their  re> 
mowing  small  and  insignificant  villages ;  bnt  the  caose  of  this  oppo- 
ntion  is  to  be  found  in  the  occupations  of  the  people,  which,  until  fixed 
and  endeared  by  habit,  were,  of  course,  merely  the  result  of  circum- 
stances at  the  foundation  of  the  settlement 

What  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  Virginians  were  at  the  period 
preceding  the  revolution  it  is  not  diflBcult  to  discover,  for  they  were 
few  and  nmple  to  the  last  degree.  The  legal  profession,  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  course  of  l^slation  against  attorneys,  was  not  held  in 
high  repute,  and  lawyers,  as  a  class,  were  only  just  beginning  to  asr 
sume  importance  in  the  years  immediately  before  the  Bevolation.  In 
early  days  there  were  evidently  plenty  of  attorneys,  so  called,  but  they 
were  for  the  most  part  pettifoggers  and  sharpers,  broken  adventurers 
from  London,  and  indented  servants,  who,  having  been  convicts,  chose 
on  their  release  the  profession  which,  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  gave 
them  the  best  opportunity  of  fleecing  the  community.  The  only  man 
who  appears  to  have  attained  an  honorable  eminence  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  simply  as  a  lawyer  was  William  Fitshugh,  the  de- 
fender of  Beveriy  in  his  gallant  struggle  with  Lord  Culpepper.*  In 
1784  two  lawyers  are  mentioned  who  had  displayed  ability  and 
achieved  legitimate  success  in  their  profession,  although  one  of  them 
was  a  broken-down  London  practitioner.*  Sir  John  Randolph,  for 
many  years  attorney-general,  was  a  conspicuous  and  learned  advocate. 
But  the  rarity  of  such  cases  shows  as  deariy  as  the  course  of  legisla- 
tion the  low  standing  of  the  legal  profession.  The  increase  of  wealth 
and  dvilization  effected  finally  a  change  in  this  respect ;  but  it  is  only 
at  the  close  of  the  colonial  period  that  we  find  men  of  high  position 
and  real  talents  devoting  themselves  to  the  law,  and  only  jast  in  sea- 
son to  play  an  important  and  leading  part  in  the  confiict  with  the 
mother  country.  It  was  at  this  period  that  such  men  as  Patrick 
Henry,  Jefferson,  George  Kason,  and  Wythe  studied  law,  and  were 
admitted  to  the  bar,  which  found  its  crowning  glory  in  John  Marshall, 
the  greatest  name  of  all  those  that  have  adorned  tiie  legal  profession 
in  America. 

The  profession  of  medicine,  which  nowhere  enjoyed  in  the  eigh- 
teenth c^itury  the  consideraUon  that  it  now  deservedly  possesses,  was 

I  ]IskeDiie,"P6nwa8iTe  to  Towns;**  Coll.  of  Mass.  Hist  Soo,  L,  v.,  IM. 
*  MazweQ,  Hist  Begistsr,  1, 166.  >  Ibid.,  L,  119, 
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especially  low  in  Yirgioia.  Almost  all  the  knowledge  we  bave  of  the 
medical  profession  is  from  the  statutes  relating  to  it,  and  this  is  in 
itself  a  significant  fact  In  1657  laws  were  passed  to  regolate  soi^ 
geons,  and  the  power  to  settle  fees  was  given  to  the  courts.  A  few 
years  later  bills  of  sorgeons  were  made  pleadable  against  the  estate  of 
a  deceased  person,  which  indicates  the  precarious,  half-recognition  ex- 
tended to  the  profesdon.  In  the  next  century  elaborate  kws  were 
passed  in  regard  to  physicians,  because  "  suigeons,  apothecaries,  and 
unskilful  apprentices,  who  exacted  unreasonable  fees,  and  loaded 
their  patients  with  medicine,"  took  up  the  practice  of  the  healing 
art,  to  the  detriment  probably  of  the  good  people  of  Virginia. 
Fees  were  fixed  by  this  statute,  one  shilling  per  mile  being  the  rate, 
and  all  medicines  were  to  be  set  forth  in  the  bill  Two  pounds 
was  to  be  the  price  of  attending  a  common  fracture,  and  twice  as 
much  for  a  compound  one.  Those  physicians  who  held  university 
degrees  were  allowed  to  make  a  double  chaige ;'  and  there  were  un- 
doubtedly a  few  of  this  last  class  in  Virginia,  men  of  position  and 
family,  who  had  been  educated  abroad,  and  were  a  credit  to  their  pro- 
fession.' But  their  number  was  very  small,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  dispenser  of  drugs,  the  rude  village  surgeon  and  barber,  or 
the  unskilful  apprentice,  were  the  representatives  of  medicine  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  were  not  held  in  high  esteem.  The  profession  offered  little 
attraction  to  the  best  part  of  the  community,  was,  as  a  rule,  merely  a 
means  to  more  or  less  ignorant  men  of  making  a  living,  and  had  nei- 
ther social  nor  political  influence. 

As  the  army  and  navy  had  no  existence  in  Virginia,  only  one  pro- 
fession now  remains  to  be  accounted  for.  The  clergy  formed  the 
only  professedly  learned  chiss  in  the  community.'  They  possessed 
considerable  influence,  and  they  were  a  picturesque  element  in  society 
— more,  it  must  be  admitted,  from  their  failings  than  their  virtues. 
But  they  represented  also  a  great  institution  which  had  an  important 
effect  upon  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  to  understand  them  and  the 
Church  which  they  served  involves  a  discusnon  of  the  whole  religious 
system. 

John  Smith  and  his  followers  brought  with  them  a  worthy  minis- 
ter of  the  Established  Church,  which  from  that  time  onward  was  pro- 
tected and  fostered  by  the  government  of  Vii^ia.    During  the 

1  Hening,  1667-'d0, 1S6W62, 16M,  and  17S6.  *  Meade,  i.,  407. 

•  Foote,  L,  149. 
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aerenteenth  oeatiirj  tfie  Poritan  Bpirit,  which  learened  the  whole  of 
KigliBh  80ciet7»  was  felt  in  Viigiiiia,  and  showed  itself  strongly  in 
the  CSmich.  Elaborate  measoree  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church 
and  the  dergj,  and  for  the  propagation  of  the  tme  faith,  were  passed 
by  the  early  Assemblies,  and  re-enacted  and  extended  by  all  their  sno- 
cessors  in  torn.*  Severe  laws  against  Sabbath-breaking  exhibit  still 
more  strongly  the  puritanical  spirit  which  perraded  the  Virginian  es- 
tablishment. Work,  sport,  and  travel  were  prohibited  on  Sunday, 
and  heavy  penalties  were  paid  for  absence  from  divine  service.'  One 
man  was  formally  excommunicated  for  wearing  his  hat  in  church.' 
The  same  stem  quality  of  the  times  was  manifested  in  the  most  rigid 
laws  for  conformify.^  Separatist  meetings  wwe  broken  up,  a  fine 
of  five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  was  exacted  from  the  participants, 
and  Non- conformists  were  expelled  from  the  colony.  Under  the 
Commonwealth  there  was  some  relaxation,  but  both  Churchmen  and 
Puritans  persecuted  Papists  and  Quakers.  The  former  were  dis- 
abled from  office;  the  latter  were  thrown  into  prison  without  bail, 
banished,  and  adjudged  to  be  felons  if  they  returned  a  second  time. 
Those  who  brought  in  or  entertained  Quikers  were  liable  to  heavy 
fines.'  With  the  Restoration,  the  Established  Church  again  asserted  its 
supremacy,  and  all  dissenters  came  under  the  ban,  and  were  pilloried 
and  fined.'  The  first  sect  to  make  head  against  the  prevailing  intol- 
erance was  the  Presbyterian.  The  conflict  was  carried  on  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  Makemie,  and  was  supported  by  the  presence  of  a  large  and 
useful  body  of  Scotch -Irish  settlers.  Tet  pastor  and  people  suf- 
fered alike  from  the  laws,  and  even  the  emigrants  from  Londonderry 
could  not  obtain  recognition,  but  were  compelled  to  pay  tithes,  and 
forced  out  to  the  frontier.  The  Toleration  Act  of  William  and  Mary 
obtained  only  the  barest  sufferance  for  Makemie  and  his  foUowen  in 
Virginia.*  The  superstitious  side  of  religion  at  this  period  was  not 
without  vitality,  for,  as  late  as  the  year  1705,  Grace  Sherwood  was 
ducked  for  witchcraft' 

But  with  the  b^^ning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  vigorous, 
xealous,  intolerant  spirit  began  to  decline,  and  the  Church  rapidly 

>  Hening,  e.g,,  1628-'84, 1682, 1660.        *  Ibid.,  1629, 1682, 1648, 1691, 1706. 
«  Ibid.,  1640.  «  lUd.,  1628, 1646-'46 ;  Foote,  I,  28. 

*  Foote,  L,  86 ;  Hening,  1648, 1669, 1661>*68. 
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loet  groand  among  the  people.  In  1699  there  were  few  diMenien 
in  Virginia,  and  three  or  four  Preebyterian  meeting- hornet  and  a 
Quaker  conventicle  were  the  only  places  of  worship  ontaide  ibe  pale 
of  the  Church.*  At  the  time  of  the  Bevolntion  more  than  half  the 
population  were  diuenters,  and  in  the  ahock  of  war  the  old  EstabUsh- 
ment  went  helplesely  and  hopelessly  to  pieces,  unregrettedt  apparently, 
by  any  one.  The  course  and  reasons  of  the  change  can  be  readily 
followed.  The  reaction  which  ensued  after  the  intense  spiritual  ex- 
citement of  the  seventeenth  century  produced  a  q>ecies  of  religious 
lethargy  in  the  eighteenth.  Frigid  morality,  a  well-bred  abhorrence 
of  anything  like  zeal,  and  a  worldly  indifEerence,  characterized  the 
English  clergymen  of  the  latter  period,  and  their  Virginian  brethren  as 
well  The  colonial  miniBters  were  as  a  class  ruder  and  narrower  than 
those  of  the  mother  country,  and  their  coldness  and  indifference  to 
great  religious  principles  showed  themselves  more  plainly  and  coarse- 
ly ;  but  the  essential  spirit  of  both  the  imperial  and  the  provin<»al 
Church  was  the  same.  The  results,  too,  were  identical  Religion  de- 
clined, and  "paganism,  atheism,  and  sectaries"  began  to  prevail* 
"  Quakers,"  says  Colonel  Byrd,  *'  prevail  in  Nansemond  County,  for 
the  want  of  ministers  to  pilot  people  a  better  way  to  heaven."  Cler- 
gymen would  not  go  there  because  the  tobacco,  in  which  their  sala- 
ries were  paid,  was  bad;  and  the  honest  colonel,  who  retained  the  old 
spirit,  and  would  not  have  permitted  on  Sunday  any  work  but  that 
of  charity,  self-preservation,  or  necessity,  wonders  rather  grimly  tiiat 
Jesuits  and  Puritans  have  not  seized  on  so  promising  a  field.* 

Although  the  Jesuit  and  the  Puritan  did  not  come,  the  religious 
revival  which  swept  over  England  with  Wesley  broke  out  with  great 
force  in  the  province.  But  the  Virginians  dealt  with  this  movement 
in  more  simple  and  vigorous  fashion  than  did  their  EngUsh  cousins. 
Not  long  before,  the  Presbyterians,  who  had  taken  the  field  more  than 
half  a  century  earlier,  supported  by  a  strong  and  growing  element  of 
the  population,  had  wrested  from  Qovemor  Oooch  promises  of  tolera- 
tion to  those  of  their  faith  who  were  pushing  the  settlements  on  the 
western  frontier.*  Immediate  advantage  was  taken  of  this  relaxa- 
tion, and  some  of  the  leading  clergymen,  eloquent  and  earnest  men, 
began  an  active  proselyting,*  which  soon  aroused  the  latent  hostility 

I  Ifass.  HistSoa  Ck>UecUoni,  Ist  series,  v.,  184. 

*  Tyler's  Hist  of  AmericsQ  Literature,  1, 80 ;  OampbeU,  p.  88S. 
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fd  tlie  TnliBg  Church ;  and  the  Presbyterians,  who  had  borne  for  so 
many  years  the  brant  of  tfie  battle  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  con- 
sdenoe,  were  the  first  to  fed  the  wrath  aronsed  by  their  renewed  activ- 
ity. Gooch  joined  in  the  resistance  to  the  new  doctrines,  and  in- 
dictments wwe  found  against  tfie  Presbyterian  clergy  for  their  nn- 
Uoensed  preaching/  Bat  the  character  and  respectability  of  the 
Fkesbytmans  saved  them  from  the  savage  attacks  made  apon  the 
hambler  and  more  energetic  sects  which  sprang  ap  with  the  revival 
The  Moravians,  New  lights,  and  Baptists  were  denoanced  by  (}ooch 
in  1745  in  a  charge  to  the  grand- jary,  and  in  the  following  year 
their  meetings  were  forbidden.*  The  Biqptists  saffered  most  severely. 
Their  meetings  were  broken  np  by  roagh  crowds,  their  preachers 
were  thrown  into  prison,  and  treated  with  the  atmost  ignominy,  and 
the  mob  invaded  their  baptismal  services,  and  abased  and  assaalted 
the  partidpants,  who  were  beaten  and  maltreated  in  every  way.* 
This  antiquated  method  of  dealing  with  religions  differences  of  opin- 
ion was  dae  not  to  zeal,  bat  to  interest  The  Established  Church 
was  one  of  the  appendages  of  the  Virginian  aristocracy.  Tliey  con- 
teolled  the  vestries  and  the  ministers,  and  the  parish  church  stood  not 
infrequently  on  the  estate  of  the  great  planter  who  had  built  and 
managed  it*  The  ruling  class,  therefore,  regarded  the  revival  as  an 
attack  upon  property  and  vested  rights,  and  as  an  assault  upon  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  society.  It  was  the  conservative  opposed  to  the 
innovating  spirit  Tlie  conservative  element  had  the  political  power, 
and  they  put  down  the  innovators  with  a  high  hand.  In  all  attacks 
upon  tfa«  Baptists,  the  magistrates,  who  were  of  the  ruling  class  in  the 
province,  were  the  most  active,*  and  Peyton  Randolph,  bearing  the 
first  name  in  Viiginia,  headed  the  opposition  to  giving  licenses  to 
the  Presbyterians.' 

Such  a  policy  could  have  but  one  result  The  dissenting  sects 
were  full  of  vitality,  and  they  grew  apace,  while  the  Established 
Church,  maintained  simply  as  part  of  a  social  system,  declined  with 
proportionate  rapidity.  Good  judges  estimated  the  number  of  dis- 
senters at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  as  comprising  two-thirds  of  the 
population.*     The  intolerance  and  persecution  of  th^  ruling  class 

>  Fooie,  IL,  1S8, 186.  *  Burka,  UL,  119, 18ft. 

*  Semple>8  Hist  of  the  Bsptists,  pp.  7, 16, 17,  28 ;  Hening,  1769 ;  Tyler's  ffist 
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awakened  the  active  indignatioii  of  the  comiiig  leaden  in  tlie  new  era 
of  political  development  The  gentie  nature  of  young  James  Madi- 
son was  deeply  stirred  by  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  sectaries,  and  he 
exerted  himself  strongly  against  their  oppressors.'  The  powerful  hu- 
man sympathies  and  liberal  views  of  Thomas  Jefferson  brought  him 
to  similar  conclusions,  which  rapidly  gained  ground  among  the  rer- 
dutionary  leaders.  The  shock  of  war  precipitated  the  inevitable  re- 
sult, for  die  dissenters  to  a  man  almost  were  on  the  patriotic  side,'  and 
public  opinion  could  not  consistently  overlook  rdigious  freedom  in  a 
struggle  for  political  liberty.  After  a  short,  sharp  conflict  the  privi- 
leges of  the  old  Established  Church  wwe  swept  away,  and  all  faiths 
became  equal  before  the  law.'  The  fall  of  the  Church  revealed  pain- 
fully its  low  condition ;  the  substance  had  gone,  and  nothing  remain- 
ed but  the  husks.  As  soon  as  the  State  support  was  withdrawn,  the 
whole  edifice  of  the  Church  went  to  pieces,  for  it  had  no  genuine 
religious  strength.  Religious  indifference  was  found  to  prevail  every- 
where; the  people  seemed  to  have  no  religious  sense;  the  churches 
fell  into  ruin  and  n^lect;  tfie  service  of  the  Church  was  abandoned, 
not  only  in  outlying  parishes,  but  in  many  of  the  towns,  and  the  leg- 
acy of  irreligion  was  all  that  the  Church  of  England  bequeathed  to 
Virginia.* 

This  religious  indifference  had  of  course  existed  for  many  years, 
but  it  was  covered  up  by  forms  and  by  the  strong  shelter  of  tlra  State. 
The  organization  of  the  Church  had  real  power  and  meaning,  although 
the  spiritual  force  had  decayed.  At  the  close  of  the  French  war  there 
were  in  Virginia  sixty  or  seventy  parishes  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  these  were  governed  by  the  vestries,  which  were  very  important 
and  active  bodies.  They  represented  all  the  local  and  municipal  gov- 
ernment there  was  in  Virginia,  and  had  attained,  moreover,  a  com- 
manding position  in  Church  affairs.  At  an  eariy  day  secular  func- 
tions were  assigned  to  them  by  the  Burgesses...  They  were  to  make 
returns  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  present  for  crimes  undw  the 
statutes  against  vice,  command  the  sheriff  to  hold  the  election  for  Bur- 
gesses, and  assist  the  county  courts  in  building  workhouses.  To  the 
vestry  belonged  the  duty  of  *'  processioning  the  land "  once  in  four 

1  RireB'B  Life  of  Madison,  L,  4^-44. 
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jt$ny  and  upon  them  devolred  the  oire  of  roids  and  femes.*  Thna 
fur  they  corresponded  to  the  English  vestries  and  tfie  New  England 
town-meeting;  and,  as  might  be  imagined, became  in  time  of  reyola- 
tion  a  nndens  of  opposition.'  Their  ecclesiastical  powers  were  more 
extended.  In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  nnder  Bacon's 
brief  mle,  they  obtained  rights  which  were  never  wmng  from  tfiem.' 
The  most  important  was  the  power  of  raising  the  salary  of  the  minis- 
ter,aiidthey  also  made  good  their  daim  to  the  right  of  controlling  tfie 
induction,  after  bitt^  contests  with  the  Qovemor  and  Commissary. 
They  were  able  to  hire  their  ministers  from  year  to  year,  and  thus 
kept  their  pastors  entirely  at  their  mercy,  crippling  the  Governor's 
power  of  inducting  for  life  completely,  and  not  infrequently  they 
handled  their  spiritual  guides  very  roughly.*  By  a  law  of  tfie  Com- 
monwealth period  all  afiEairs  of  the  vestry  and  Church  were  assigned 
to  the  control  of  the  members  of  the  parish,  and  the  Restoration  sim- 
ply obliged  the  vestry  to  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy,  allegiance,  and 
conformity  to  the  Church  of  England,  but  did  not  revoke  their  right 
of  settling  the  minister's  salary.*  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the 
vestries,  consisting  of  twelve  of  the  parish,  were  chosen  by  the  heads 
of  fiunilies,  and  w^e  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  dass.*  Washington, 
Henry,  the  Randolphs,  and  the  Lees  fairly  represent  the  kind  of  men 
who  sat  at  these  local  boards,  and  thus  controlled  the  sources  of  polit- 
ical power.' 

The  head  of  the  Chureh  was  the  royal  Governor,  to  whom  belong- 
ed, nominally  at  least,  the  right  of  induction,  while  the  supervision  of 
ecderiastical  mattws  was  intrusted  to  a  commissary  appointed  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  paid  from  the  royal  quit-rents.'  Attempts 
were  made  to  substitute  a  bishop  for  the  commissary ;  but,  though 
often  renewed,  they  never  succeeded,  and  invariably  aroused  a  most 
bitter  resistance.  Among  the  many  causes  of  hostility  to  England 
was  the  dread  of  a  bishop,  and  the  efforts  to  bring  about  such  an  ap- 
pointment did  much  to  injure  the  Church  and  render  unpopular  the 
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deigymeii  who  adTooated  it'  This  oflBce  of  commissary  and  tliat  of 
president  of  the  eoDege,  which,  except  in  one  case,  always  went  with 
it,  was  a  high  and  important  one,nnitiDg,  when  in  the  hands  of  a 
strong  man  like  James  Blair,  mach  political  as  well  as  religions  pow- 
er.* Bat,  although  the  commissaries  were  often  aUe  to  saccesrfnlly 
resist  the  Governor  and  maintain  their  own  independence,  they  were 
not  able  to  keep  up  the  character  of  the  clergy. 

The  ministers  of  the  Chnrch  were  an  important  class  in  Virginia. 
By  a  law  of  1696  their  salary  was  fixed  at  16,000  pounds  of  tobacco, 
and  this  stipend  was  largely  increased  by  legal  fees  for  marriages,  fa- 
nerals,  and  christenings.'  They  were  also  given  by  law  a  g^ebe  and  a 
parsonage,  supplied  by  the  vestry  at  the  cost  of  the  parish.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  although  there  were  undoubtedly  many  advent- 
urers and  scapegraces  from  England*  among  the  clei^,  the  body  of 
the  profession  i^pear  to  have  been  honest  and  aealous  men,  not  highly 
educated,  but  faithful  and  sufScient  in  their  discharge  of  duty.  Dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century  they  rapidly  declined  in  character,  although 
to  the  last  they  formed  an  important  and  picturesque  element  in  Vir- 
ginian life.  The  overpowering  influence  of  the  vestries,  the  transat- 
lantic patronage  which  filled  the  ministry,  and  the  foreign  extraction 
of  many  of  the  incumbents  of  livings  did  much  toward  the  degener- 
acy of  the  clergy.  But  the  main  cause  was  to  be  found  in  the  cold 
and  worldly  spirit  which  characterised  the  Church  of  England  at  this 
time,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  With  some  exceptions,  the  Virginian 
cleigy  aped  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  laity.  Most  of  them  were 
men  who  cultivated  their  glebes  like  other  planters,  preaching  once  a 
week,  and  performing  the  other  services  of  the  Churdi  for  the  sake  of 
an  addition  to  their  income.  Their  morals  were  loose,  and  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  profession  was  low.  Here  and  there  might  be  found 
a  man  of  exemplary  life  and  high  character ;  but  the  average  parson 
was  coarse  and  rough,  and  hb  parishioners  might  be  thankful  if  he 
was  not  also  a  drunkard  and  a  gambler.  They  hunted  the  fox  and 
raced  horses,  they  played  cards,  turned  marriages,  christenings,  and 
funerals  alike  into  revels,  and  sat  out  the  stoutest  planter  after  dinner, 
to  finally  accompany  him  under  the  table.  One  reverend  gentleman 
bawled  to  his  church-warden  during  communion, ''  Here,  Oeoige,  this 
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hntA  is  not  fit  for  a  dog."  Another  commemorated  Ua  church  and 
office  by  fighting  a  doel  in  the  graveyard.  Another  receired  a  regu- 
lar stipend  for  preaching  four  sermons  annually  against  atheism,  gam' 
Uing,  racings  and  swearing,  although  he  was  notorious  as  a  gambki^ 
tweairer,  and  hone-racer.  Still  another,  of  great  physical  strengthi 
thrashed  his  yestry  soundly,  and  then  added  insult  to  injury  by  preach* 
ing  to  them  next  day  from  the  text,  '*  And  I  contended  with  themi 
and  cursed  them,  and  smote  certain  of  them,  and  plucked  off  their 
hair."'  One  married  a  wealthy  widow,  although  he  had  a  wife  Ut* 
iug  in  Bngland.  Another  was  brought  before  the  magistrate,  a  f^ 
low-cleigyman,  for  drinking  and  carousing  on  Christmas-eve ;  and  yet 
another  is  remembered  who,  after  dinner  every  Sunday  with  the  great 
planter  of  the  neighborhood,  was  tied  in  his  chaise  and  sent  home 
with  a  servant  At  every  race-course  and  cock-pit  might  be  seen  rev- 
eroid  divines  betting  on  the  contending  birds  or  horses.*  The  petty 
tradesmen  would  not  trust  them  beyond  their  salary,  and  extorted 
one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  for  interest  They  were  both  ex- 
travagant and  poor,*  and  the  list  of  clerical  exploits  in  card-playing, 
horse -racing,  fox-hunting,  and  drinking  might  be  extended  indefi- 
nitely. Worthy  Bishop  Meade,  who  recounts  their  doings  with  much 
sorrow,  says  ^*  Thwe  was  not  only  defective  preaching  but,  as  might 
be  expected,  most  evil  living  among  the  clergy."  The  natural  result, 
ahready  described,  f oUowedt  and  the  revival  of  the  eighteenth  centu* 
ry,  headed  by  the  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Moravians,  and  ^^  New  Ughts," 
l»oke  down  the  old  clergy  and  their  abuses  together.  Then  came 
the  ill-advised  struggle  for  salaries,  famous  as  *'  The  Parson's  Cause," 
the  fatuous  effort  to  procure  a  bishop,  and  a  fatal  indecision  and  luke* 
warmness  in  the  contest  with  England.  The  Revolution  was  a  fin^ 
ishing-stroke,  and  the  old  Church  of  Virginia  perished  with  as  much 
justice,  and  as  completely,  as  did  the  English  Catholic  Church  under 
Henry  VIIL 

'K  it  fared  iU  with  the  learned  professions  in  Virginia,  the  case  was 
no  better  in  regard  to  trade  and  industry,  which  have  risen  to  such 
commanding  positions  in  modem  times.  The  representatives  of  these 
important  interests  did  not  even  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  class.  There 
were  a  few  merchants  in  Norfolk ;  but  the  tradesmen  were  merely 
small  shopkeepers,  scattered  about  among  the  little  towns.     Other 
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petty  retulen  were  established  at  the  county  seats,  where  they  kept 
the  one  store  of  the  Deighborhood,  which  formed,  with  the  inn  and 
court-house,  the  county  town.'  Others,  again,  travelled  about  the  coun- 
try, exchanging  their  goods  for  tobacco,  and  pushing  even  beyond  the 
mountains  to  traffic  with  the  frontiersmen  and  Indians  for  furs,  the 
savages  offering  an  inviting  and  lucrative  market,  in  which  even  the 
great  planters  were  not  ashamed  to  share.*  These  small  traders  car- 
ried on  a  thriving  business,  preying  upon  the  necessities  of  the  plant- 
ers and  clergy,  and  extorting  ruinous  interest  whenever  they  gave 
credit  There  was,  indeed,  but  little  encouragement  for  a  mercantile 
class.  The  merchants  fared  best ;  but  were  obliged  to  give  long  cred- 
it, and  take  their  pay  in  tobacco,  on  which,  from  its  fluctuation,  there 
were  often  serious  losses.  The  tradesmen  had  no  markets,  and  had 
either  to  raise  com  and  stock  themselves,  or  take  them  in  payment. 
All  exchange  was  slow  and  cumbrous,  and  business  dragged  heavily. 
It  was,  in  fact,  essentially  petty,  for  almost  everything  of  necessity^ 
and  all  manufactured  articles  were  imported  by  the  planters  direct 
from  Bngland,*  and  the  shipping  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Eng- 
lish merchants  and  natives  of  the  other  colonies.*  Descending  a  step 
lower,  we  find  that,  except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Norfolk 
and  the  sea-coast,*  there  were  few  or  no  mechanics.*  The  ruder  and 
most  necessary  arts  were  practised  on  every  plantation  by  slaves  tndned 
for  the  purpose,  and  each  landlord  had  in  thb  way  his  own  workmen.^ 
All  articles  requiring  any  skill  in  manufacture,  and  even  many  of  the 
simplest  in  domestic  use,  were  brought  ready-made  from  England.' 
Such  mechanics  as  there  were  had  to  gain,  in  many  cases,  a  precarious 
livelihood  by  travelling  about  among  the  plantations,  obtaining  tiie 
odd  bits  of  work  for  which  the  slaves  were  incompetent* 

The  condition  of  the  tradesmen,  merchants,  and  mechanics  implies 
great  lack  of  variety  in  natural  products,  and  a  very  low  state  of  in- 
dustries of  all  sorts.  Indeed,  no  successful  attempts  had  been  made 
to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  country.  Good  cattie  and  horses 
abounded,  and  the  exportation  of  wheat  had  risen  to  five  hundred 
thousand  bushels  ;'*  but  other  exports,  which  included  pork,  cider, 
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bsr-ircMit  and  indigo,  together  with  beef  and  lomber  from  Norfolk 
to  the  West  Indies,  were  trifling  in  amount'  The  Tsloable  fisheries, 
from  which  at  first  much'  had  been  expected,  were  wholly  neglected.* 
In  the  earliest  times  great  resoUs  had  been  anticipated  from  vineyards 
and  silk  cnltnre,  and  legislative  encouragement  had  been  freely  given.* 
But  neither  of  these  industries  ever  came  to  anything.  We  hear  of 
isolaied  cases  where  wine  was  successfully  made,*  and  h<^>es  of  rais> 
ing  silk  were  never  ratirdy  abandoned.  Here  and  there  silk  was 
made  and  woven,  and  there  is  an  account  of  a  silk  suit  made  by  a 
young  Virginian  girl  for  Washington,*  but  this  was  all.  Other  and 
more  useful  manufactures  fared  little  better.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  an  act  of  the  L^;islature  obliged  die  counties  to  set  up  and 
maintain  looms,  and  employ  a  weaver,  but  even  this  violent  legisla- 
tion had  little  effect*  Cotton  was  grown  in  small  quantities  before 
the  Revolution ;  and  a  coarse  &bric  used  by  the  lower  classes,  and 
known  as  Virginia  cloth,  was  woven  on  the  plantations.^  Early  en- 
couragement had  been  given  by  the  Assembly  to  the  manufacture  of 
linen ;  but  as  late  as  the  year  1780  it  was  found  necessary  to  offer 
premiums  for  its  production,  which,  even  with  this  artificial  stimulus, 
remained  very  trifling,  and  had  little  more  than  a  bare  existence.*  So 
great  was  the  lack  of  capital  and  enterprise  that  even  the  grist-mills 
were  few  and  poor,  and  the  advantage  <^  grinding  their  own  com  was 
resigned  by  the  Virginians  to  other  colonies.*  Nothing  shows  more 
strikingly  the  absolute  dearth  of  manufactures  and  the  industrial  de- 
pendence of  the  country  than  Beverly's  lament,  in  1720,  over  the  shift- 
lessness  and  indolence  of  his  countrymen.  ChairB,  tables,  stools,  chests, 
boxes,  cart-wheels,  and  even  bowls  and  birchen  brooms,  were  imported.** 
The  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  was  likewise  wholly  unde- 
veloped," except  as  to  iron,  of  which  there  was  an  insignificant  pro- 
duction.   Governor  Spotswood  and  some  of  his  friends  had  opened 
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iron  mines,  and  built  forges  at  Ctermanna,  and  others  had  been  started 
in  various  parts  of  the  province  by  individual  planters/  The  industry 
reached  the  dignity  of  exportation,  but  it  was  depressed  and  almost 
ruined  by  English  duties  and  management ;  and,  although  always  re- 
ceiving legislative  aid,  its  existence  was  so  feeble  that  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Assembly  exempted  all  persons  employed  in  the  iron-works 
from  taxation  and  militia  duty.*  Most  of  the  forges,  and,  indeed,  most 
of  the  manufacturing  of  all  sorts  was  carried  on  by  the  Germans  and 
Irish,  who  had  settled  in  the  West,  beyond  the  mountains.* 

The  explanation  of  the  condition  of  trade  and  industry  is  to  be 
found  in  the  absorption  of  die  population  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.* 
There  has  never  been  a  community,  probably,  in  which  any  one  great 
staple  has  played  such  a  part  as  in  Virginia.  Tobacco  founded  the 
colony  and  gave  it  wealth.  It  was  the  currency  of  Virginia ;  as  bad  a 
one  as  could  be  devised,  and  fluctuating  with  every  crop ;  yet  it  retain* 
ed  its  place  as  circulating  medium  despite  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
to  introduce  specie.*  The  clei^  were  paid  and  taxes  were  levied  by 
the  Burgesses  in  tobacco.  The  whole  prosperity  of  the  colony  rested 
upon  it  for  more  than  a  century,  and  it  was  not  until  the  period  of 
the  Bevolution  that  other  crops  began  to  come  in  and  replace  it* 
The  fluctuations  in  tobacco  caused  the  first  conflict  with  England, 
brought  on  by  the  violence  of  the  cleigy,  and  paved  the  way  for  re- 
sistance.* In  tobacco  the  Virginian  estimated  his  income  and  the 
value  of  ever3rthing  he  possessed ;  and  in  its  various  functions,  as  well 
as  in  its  method  of  cultivation,  it  had  a  strong  effect  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  people. 

As  early  as  the  year  1614  tobacco  had  become  the  staple,  and 
plants  were  growing  in  the  streets  of  Jamestown.  Sudden  wealth, 
over-production,  famine,*  laws  to  limit  planting  and  to  enforce  the 
sowing  of  com,  and  quarrels  with  England,  were  the  first-fruits  of 
the  new  crop.  Then  foUowed  more  over-production,  falling  prices, 
financial  ruin,  attempts  to  raise  prices  artificLally,  and  occasional  plant- 
cutting  riots  of  a  desperate  character.*    Every  interest  centred  in  the 
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great  staple  as  it  rose  and  fell  with  each  ensuing  year,  while  its  use  as 
money  never  failed  to  give  an  unhealthy  incentive  to  its  lavish  and 
ezdnave  production*  It  was,  too,  always  a  sore  subject  with  Eng- 
hund ;  and  the  ''  Case  of  the  Hanters  of  Tobacco,"  in  1738,  presents 
a  sad  picture  of  the  losses  inflicted  by  the  mother  country  by  extor- 
tionate duties,  and,  what  was  much  worse,  by  fraud,  corruption,  clip- 
ping, and  favoritism  of  all  sorts  in  the  custom-house.'  Tobacco- 
planting  made  slaves  necessary  and  profitable,  and  fastened  slavery 
upon  the  province.  The  method  of  cultivation,  requiring  intense  1*- 
bor  and  watching  for  a  short  period,  and  permitting  complete  idle- 
ness for  the  rest  of  the  year,  fostered  habits  which  alternated  between 
feverish  exotion  and  luiguid  indolence.*  The  immense  returns,  and 
the  fact  of  staking  the  year's  income  on  the  result  of  a  short  period, 
as  well  as  the  rude  practice  of  growing  tiie  plants  until  the  land  was 
exhausted,  and  then  letting  it  go  wild  again,  and  clearing  fresh  acres, 
all  tended  to  produce  extravagance,  recklessness,  improvidence,  and  a 
qpirit  of  q>eculation  among  tiie  people.*  As  tiie  whole  commercial  ex- 
istttice  of  tiie  State  rested  on  obtaining  a  market  for  tobacco,  the  gov- 
ernment took  every  measure  to  maintain  a  high  standard  in  respect 
to  quality.  Warehouses  were  established  at  an  early  period,  and  a 
system  of  inspection  organised  which  was  both  severe  and  thorough.* 
Just  bef<ffe  the  Revolution  the  exportation  of  tobacco,  including  a 
small  qnanti^  from  North  Carolina,  had  risen  from  sixty  thousand, 
in  1759,  to  one  hundred  thousand  hogsheads,  was  worth  nearly  a 
million  pounds  sterling,  and  employed  about  three  hundred  vessels.* 
From  the  distant  plantations  the  tobacco  was  floated  down  on  canoes 
lashed  together,  and  carrying  eight  or  nine  hogsheads,  as  far  as  the 
bead  of  navigation,  where  there  was  a  warehouse,  and  a  small  town 
sprii^^ing  up  around  it;  but  the  trade  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  the 
planters  themselves.*  The  vessels  from  England  worked  their  way 
up  the  river,  delivered  their  manufactured  articles,  and  loaded  with 
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•  Smyth,  iL,  189;  Bumaby,  p.  21 ;  Abb4  Robin,  p.  110 ;  Brissot,  p.  875 ;  Jeffer- 
eon's  Yiigfaiia. 

*  Huguenoft  JDuDily  in  IHrginia,  p.  888;  Smyth  *., 88. 
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tobacco  at  the  planter's  own  wharf,  picldng  ap  a  full  cargo  by  a  sno- 
cession  of  snch  visits.  This  simple  and  lordly  system  had  begun  to 
decline  slightly,  bat  it  was  stiU  maintuned  Yery  generally  at  the  period 
of  the  Revolution/ 

By  a  gradual  process  of  elimination  we  have  seen  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  clergy  and  the  lawyers — the  latter  just  rising  into  prom- 
inence aboat  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century — both  numerical- 
ly small  classes,  the  people  of  Viiginia  were  wholly  agricultural,  and 
further,  that  they  were  devoted  to  the  production  of  a  single  great 
staple.  It  only  remains  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  planters  to  classify 
them,  and  become  acquainted  with  their  education,  amusements,  opin- 
ions, and  daily  lives  and  occupations,  in  order  to  understand  thor- 
oughly the  Yiiginia  of  die  last  century. 

When  Smith  and  hb  companions  landed  at  Jamestown,  the  art  of 
colonization  was  but  little  understood.  The  first  settlers  were  for  the 
most  part  idle  and  dissolute  adventurers,  attracted  soldy  by  the  hope 
of  speedy  fortune ;  and  they  were  not  improved  by  the  sweepings  of 
the  London  streets,  sent  out  to  people  the  colony  and  act  as  indented 
servants,  nor  by  the  convicts,  whose  transportation  to  America  was  a 
bitter  grievance  against  the  mother  country,  down  even  to  the  Revolu- 
tion.* It  would  be  whoUy  wrong,  however,  to  suppose  that  immigrants 
of  this  sort  were  a  controlling  element,  or  even  one  which  had  a  mark- 
ed effect  on  the  quality  of  the  population.  The  Viiginians  sprang 
from  a  fine  English  stock.  Many  younger  sons  of  wealthy  or  noble 
families,  many  of  the  yeomanry,  and  many  of  the  merchantrclass  came 
to  Virginia.  The  Cavalier  element  predominated  after  the  great  rebel- 
lion ;  but  there  was  also  an  infusion  of  Puritans  with  th^  charac- 
teristic qualities  of  strength  and  tenacity.  There  was,  in  addition,  a 
small  Huguenot  immigration,  whoUy  good  in  its  results,  and  which 
was  rapidly  fused  with  the  dominant  race.*  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  large  number  of  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  came 
out,*  who,  with  Oermans  from  the  middle  colonies,  pushed  out  to  the 
frontier,  and  did  much  to  open  up  the  western  country.*  Even  in 
the  aggregate,  however,  the  foreign  elements  were  small,  and  without 
effect  on  the  people,  who  may  be  accurately  described  as  thoroughly 
and  essentially  English. 

>  Sp*rk8*8  Life  of  WashingUm ;  Bives's  Life  of  Msdison,  L,  64S. 

•  Hening,  1670.  *  Foote,  i.,  1S6. 
«  Smyth,  1, 166;  De  Haas,  Eariy  Settlement  of  West  Yirginia,  p.  36. 

•  Bumab7,p.66;  Smyth,  ii.,  2S7-*68. 
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With  DO  towna^  no  diversity  of  puBoits,  no  important  learned  pro- 
fessions, scarcely  any  opportanity  for  constant  and  libwaliiing  social 
friction,  and  with  a  comparatively  small  population  scattered  over  a 
large  area,  mnch  of  which  was  stUl  a  wilderness,  the  stractnre  of  Yir- 
ginian  society  was,  as  might  be  expected,  very  simple.  There  were 
four  claiwos  in  the  community.  The  African  slaves,  who  formed  near- 
ly one-half  of  the  population,  were  the  lowest  element;  then,  divided 
from  the  negroes  by  the  impassable  gulf  of  race  and  blood,  came  the 
indented  servants  and  poor  whites ;  then  the  middle  class  of  small 
farmers  and  planters ;  and  then  at  the  top  the  great  landlords,  who 
ruled  and  represented  Virginia.  These  divisions  were  supported  and 
maintained  by  a  strong  belief  in  social  distinctions,  and  ihey  increased 
in  power  and  meaning  as  they  descended.* 

Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale,  we  find  the  African 
slaves,  although  far  from  being,  as  they  afterward  became,  the  one 
decisive  influence  in  the  conduct  of  Virginia,  a  numerous  body,  im- 
portant to  the  material  interests  of  the  province,  and  by  their  very 
existence  producing  deep  and  lasting  effects  upon  the  character  of  die 
whole  population.  For  fifty  years  after  the. first  ill-omened  caigo  of 
homan  bdngs  had  been  landed  at  Jamestown,  but  few  slaves  seem  to 
have  been  imported,  and  the  sparse  legislation  in  regard  to  them 
shows  that  they  formed  neither  an  important  nor  formidable  ele- 
ment.* The  only  severe  legislation  was  directed  to  the  prevention  of 
illicit  intercourse  between  the  races,  which  was  punished  by  public 
whipping  and  penance  in  church  infiicted  upon  the  guilty  white 
man.'  In  the  year  1667  it  was  declared  that  baptism  did  not  exempt 
from  bondage  ;*  and  after  this  period  legislation  becomes  rapidly  more 
stringent,  servile  rebellion  begins  to  cast  its  shadow  over  the  country, 
and  a  tone  of  dread  is  perceptible  in  the  acts  of  the  Assembly,  to  all 
of  which  the  negro  insurrection  on  the  Northern  Neck  in  1687  gave 
terrible  meaning.  FVom  that  time  forth  the  slave  laws  have  but  one 
quality,  tiiat  of  ferocity  engendered  by  fear.*  It  is  only  possible  to 
give  a  bare  outline  of  this  l^slation,  which  filled  many  pages  of  the 
statut^book ;  but  it  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.    The  slaves 

*  In  regard  to  classes  in  Virginia,  see  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  82 ;  An- 
bnrey,  iL,  S80 ;  Rochefoncaakl,  L,  69 ;  Smyth,  i,  66 ;  Rives's  Ufe  of  Madison,  L, 
49, 78, 79 ;  compare  also  Wirt*8  description  of  tenants  in  the  British  Spy. 

•  Burke,  iL,  800;  Henbg,  1640, 1661-'6a,  1668 ;  Foote,  iL,  156 ;  1671— iOOS 
negroes  in  the  ookmy. 

t  Hening,  1629, 1646.  «  Ibid,  1667.  *  Borke,  U.,  800. 
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had  DO  righto  which  any  white  mao  was  bound  to  respect  Thej 
could  not  gather  at  feasto  or  burialsy'  and  if  found  away  from  their 
plantation  without  a  certificate  they  received  twenty  lashes  at  the 
pablic  expense,  and  thirty  if  they  raised  their  hand  against  a  Chris' 
tian.*  K  a  master  killed  a  resisting  slave,  it  was  no  felony,  for  no 
man  conld  be  presamed  to  have  any  *'  malice  prepense''  in  destroying 
his  own  property.*  It  was  no  felony  to  kill  a  dave  while  correcting 
him,*  and  slaves  were  debarred  from  giving  evidence  excqit  at  the  trial 
of  one  of  their  own  race  for  a  capital  offence.*  If  they  fled  from 
servitude  they  were  proclaimed  by  the  Assembly  to  be  outlaws,  and 
could  dien  be  killed  at  sight  by  any  one,  a  reward  being  sometimes 
offered,  or  castrated  at  die  pleasure  of  the  sheriff.  The  public  purse 
reimbursed  the  owner  if  the  slave  was  slain,  and  the  suigeon  in  the 
second  case  was  liable  in  damages  if  his  patient  died  from  the  effects 
of  tiie  operation.*  They  were  not  allowed  to  carry  arms,  or  even  to 
have  dogs,  and  the  officers  of  militia  were  ordered  to  search  all  negro 
huto  for  concealed  weapons.  Bven  the  free  negroes  who  sored  in 
tiie  militia  were  finaUy  deprived  of  this  privilege,  and  confined  to 
servile  emplojrmento  when  on  military  duty.^  Every  one  was  de- 
terred from  aiding  or  harboring  runaways  by  tiie  severest  penalties. 
Stealing  a  slave  was  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  was  ranked 
among  crimes  as  equivalent  to  the  murder  of  a  friendly  Indian.* 
Great  importance  was  attached  to  keeping  the  races  sqfMffate,  and 
tiie  dominant  class  pure  in  blood.  Any  white  man,  bond  or  free, 
marrying  a  negress,  was  to  be  banished,  and  at  a  later  period  was 
thrown  into  prison  and  fined,  while  tiie  officiating  clergyman  paid  a 
penalty  of  ten  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  nearly  a  whole  yearns 
salary.*  The  doctrine  of  partus  sequitur  vmtrem^  rigidly  enforced 
against  both  bastards  and  legitimate  chOdren,  had  the  same  dividing 
tendency.'*  Emancipation  was  hampered ;  being  in  England  was  no 
discharge,  and  the  condition  of  free  negroes  was  littie  better'  than 
that  of  the  slaves."  They  were  simply  property  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  and,  as  such,  were  taxed,  passed  as  chattds,  and  could  be  annexed 
to  the  land  by  the  tenant  in  tail.**  But  they  were  a  very  perilous  sort 
of  property,  and  their  increase  was  very  rapid  and  very  alanning, 

>  Hening,  1S80.         •  Ibid.  *  Ibid.,  1669, 1728 ;  Foote,  L,  28. 

4  Hening,  1706.         *  Ibid.,  1782, 1744.      •  Ibid.,  1701, 1705, 1728. 
'  Ibid.,  1728, 1788, 1762, 1767.  *  IbkL.  1670, 1782, 1748. 

*  Ibid.,  1691, 1758.  >«  Ibid.,  1661-*62, 1748;  Foote, L, 2a 

II  Hening,  1668, 1691, 1748, 1762.  »  H^,  1682, 1726, 1727, 1782. 
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eipedaUy  toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.'  The  anx- 
iety thna  Btimolated  was  first  expressed  in  renewed  legishtion  of  the 
moet  frightfol  character,  which  may  be  exemplified  by  a  single  clause 
pnmding  that  slaves  fonnd  abroad  at  night  without  a  license  should 
be  diamembered.*  This  repressive  movement  was  replaced  by  a  de- 
iife  to  eheck  importation,  and  a  wish  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  negroesb  Some  of  the  most  barbarous  penalties  were  curtailed, 
better  opportunity  of  obtaining  justice  in  the  courts  was  given,  and 
slight  modifications  were  everywhere  apparent'  The  movement  in 
this  direction  went  so  for  that  the  slave-trade  became  one  of  the 
grievances  against  England,  embodied  in  the  original  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  the  ideas  of  the  Bevolution  even 
led  to  projects  of  emancipation,  and  the  foundation  of  societies  for 
that  purpose.  But  even  at  this  time  the  life  of  a  black  was  held  very 
cheap.  Juries  would  not  convict  for  the  murder  of  a  slave,  and  the 
interest  in  emancipation,  which  was  languid  at  best,  after  the  olose  of 
the  war  rapidly  died  away.  It  was  impossible  to  overcome  the  love 
of  luxury  and  the  commercial  value  of  davery.*  The  ferocity  of  Vir- 
ginian  slave  legislation  shows  only  too  clearly  the  manner  in  which 
the  wretched  negroes  were  regarded,  as  well  as  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  ruling  class,  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived ;  but  it  is 
far  from  giving  a  just  notion  of  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  every- 
Axy  practice.  Here  comes  in  the  broad  distinction  in  this  respect  be- 
tween Virginia  and  the  more  southern  colonies.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  Virginian  slaves  were  almost  universally  well  and  mild- 
ly treated.  They  were  fairly  clothed  and  fed.  Many  of  them  had 
gardens  and  poultry ;  and,  as  they  were  carefully  kept  in  a  state  of  the 
densest  ignorance,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  they  were  tolera- 
bly happy  and  contented.  They  were  not  overworked,  and  both  the 
elimate  and  the  methods  of  cultivating  tobacco  fovored  their  well- 
being.*  It  is  in  its  effect  upon  the  character  and  habits  of  the  white 
peculation  that  slavery  in  colonial  Virginia  becomes  of  the  first  im- 
portance as  a  factor,  both  in  politics  and  society. 

^ve  laws,  at  first  infrequent  and  unimportant,  increased,  as  has 
been  seen,  in  number  and  stringency  as  the  colony  grew,  until  they 
occupied  a  principal  place  in  the  statute-book.    With  indented  white 

>  HngiMiiot  Family  in  Yirginia,  p.  846.      •  Hening,  1748.      *  Ibid.,  1769, 177i. 
«  Bnmaby,  p.  81 ;  Brissoi,  p.  287, 349 ;  Rochefoucauld,  i.,  48. 
»  Present  State  of  Virginia,  Jones;  Brissot, p.  940 ;  Weld,p.  114;  Abb4  Bobin, 
p.lia. 
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servantA  the  case  was  exactly  reversed ;  thej  w^e  in  the  beginning 
the  only  servile  and  the  principal  laboring  claas.  The  inflax  of  ne- 
groes reduced  them  to  insignificance,  although  their  numbers  do  not 
appear  to  have  proportionately  diminished.  As  early  as  the  year 
16S8  laws  were  framed  to  compel  obedience  to  masters,*  and  for  the 
next  fifty  years  there  was  much  severe  legislation  to  regulate  the  ser- 
vants. They  were  not  allowed  to  marry  without  leave  of  their  mas- 
ters; if  they  ran  away,  additional  service  was  the  punishment,  and  for 
a  second  offence,  branding  on  the  cheek,  while  those  who  harbored 
them  were  subjected  to  heavy  penalties.*  If  they  came  without  indent- 
ures, they  were  to  serve  four  years,  and  years  of  service  were  added 
for  an  assault  on  their  master,  for  engaging  in  trade,  refusing  to 
work,  or,  in  the  case  of  women,  for  having  a  bastard,  unless  the  father 
was  also  the  master,  as  well  as  for  running  away.*  These  provinona 
of  the  Uw  enabled  graq>ing  masters  to  greatly  protract  the  period  of 
servitude,  and  rendered  the  condition  of  the  servants  miserable  in  the 
extreme.  The  only  protection  afforded  them  was  the  right  of  pub- 
lic burial,  and  if  their  death  was  under  suspicious  circumstances  the 
neighbors  were  to  view  the  body.*  Although  the  legiilalion  in  re- 
gard to  servants  disappears  almost  entirely  after  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  existing  laws  remained  in  force.  An  act 
passed  in  1748  provided  that  when  a  free  person  was  liable  to  a  fine, 
a  servant  should  be  whipped ;  and  this  illustrates  their  position  as  well 
as  possible  in  the  years  prior  to  the  Bevc^ution.*  Their  condition 
was  little  better  than  that  of  slaves.  Loose  indentures  and  harsh 
laws  put  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  masters.  They  were  coarsely 
clothed,  and  fed  upon  meal  and  water  sweetened  with  molasses,*  and 
were  frequently  punished  with  great  barbarity.  They  were,  as  a  dass, 
of  very  poor  character,  for  the  most  part  transported  convicts  and 
the  scum  of  the  London  streets.  Many  were  kidnapped  as  children, 
as  the  traflBc  was  lucrative ;  and  in  some  cases,  like  that  of  James  An- 
nesley,  who  afterward  established  his  claim  to  the  Anglesea  peerage, 
they  were  shipped  to  Virginia  to  be  put  out  of  the  way,  and  die  on  a 
remote  plantation.*  In  the  seventeenth  century  they  formed  a  pict- 
uresque and  important  element  in  society,  and  were  considered  in 

>  Hening,  1628-'a4.  *  Ibid.,  1648, 1657-1659. 

»  Ibid.,  1648-*5';,  1696-1705, 1786, 1758. 

*  Ibid.,  1661-'6a.  »  Ibid.,  1748. 

*  Anglesea  Peerage  Oue,  HoweU*8  State  Trials,  zril,  1447. 

*  Howell*8  SUte  Trials ;  Maxwell,  Hist  Register,  1, 166. 
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Sogknd  M  typical  Yiigiiiiaiia.  In  thU  way  they  figured  on  the  Lon- 
don stage,  and  served  as  leading  characters  in  the  norels  of  Defoe, 
who  sosed  upon  the  rongh  life  of  Virginia  as  a  wetoome  aid  in  his 
portn^al  of  low  and  criminal  adventores.'  In  fiction  the  indented 
lenrant^  eiUier  by  soperior  Tirtne  or  superior  vice,  nsnally  by  the  lat- 
ter, cooini(Mily  rises  horn  the  most  menial  oflBces  to  fortune  and  estate, 
carries  off  rich  widows,  becomes  a  soccessfol  and  nnscmpoloos  attor- 
ney, a  magistmte,  perh^M  a  deigyman,  always  a  prominent  member 
of  colonial  society.*  There  were,  no  doabt,  enongfa  instances  of  soch 
to  justify  their  use  in  rcmiance ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
f  when  the  period  of  servitude  expired  the  indented  servants  be- 
came what  were  known  as  poor  whites,  and  thus  formed,  whether 
bond  or  free,  the  lowest  class  in  the  community.  They  were  illit- 
erate, d^^raded,  and  despised  even  by  the  negroes.  The  presence  of 
an  inferior  and  servile  race  made  tfa^n  idle,  shiftless,  and  unenterpris- 
ing. They  never  worked  except  to  obtain  a  bare  subsistence,  and  on 
Uie  frontier  they  were  actually  barbarous.'  These  poor  whites  and 
the  free  negroes  formed  the  criminal  class  ;^  and  crime,  from  their  ex- 
istence, and  owing  to  the  unequal  division  of  property,  seems  to  have 
been  more  common  in  Yiiginia  than  in  the  other  colonies,  where  it 
was  exceptional  and  sporadic,  and  not  so  direcdy  attributable  to  any 
particular  portion  of  the  community.*  Criminal  offences  and  misde- 
meanors were  punished  in  Vnginia,  as  dsewhere  during  that  period, 
in  a  rude  and  simple  fashion.  Murder,  rape,  arson,  and  robbery  were 
capital  crimes;  while  smaller  offences,  from  swearing  upward,  were  ex- 
piated by  fines,  lashes,  exposure  in  tiie  pillory  or  stocks,  imprisonment, 
and  the  ducking-stool ;  and  every  county  court  was  required  to  pro- 
vide the  appurtenances  necessary  for  these  punishments.*  In  a  society 
where  daveiy  made  labor  a  mark  of  shame,  and  where  the  poor-law 
required  those  receiving  public  relief  to  wear  a  badge  of  bright  color, 
denoting  that  the  possessor  was  a  pauper,*  the  lowest  white  class  nat- 
urally gamed  a  livelihood  by  dubious  and  dishonest  as  well  as  preca- 
rious metiiods.    Besides  tiiese  darirar  qualities  of  ignorance  and  crime 

>  Mrs.  Bafan,ibe  Widow  Ranter;  Defoe,  XbU  Fkaders  snd  Csptsin  Jsok. 

*  Ibid;  snd  see  also  ''The  Life  and  Ohaimcter  of  a  Monitor  latoly  arrived  in 
London,''  Tract,  ltS6. 

*  Anbiire7,ii.,80e-e88;  Meade,  i.,  866 ;  Memoifsof  Coimt  Fer8en,l,e8;  Roche' 
foQcanld,  i^  69. 

«  Meade,  L,  866.     »  Brissot,  p.  874.      •  Hening,  1671, 1706, 1727, 1746, 1748. 
^  Ibid.,  1756 ;  compare  as  to  poor-laws  at  a  later  time,  Rochefonoanld,  L,  87. 
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these  people  were  also  illiberal,  narrow-mindedy  prying,  and  inquisitive.' 
Their  only  good  qualities  seem  to  have  beoi  an  easy  temper,  and  much 
.  real  good-natare  and  hospitable  feeling.  They  were  fortunately  few  in 
number,  and  were  perfectly  unimportant  both  socially  and  politically. 
They  were  the  turbulent  element  of  Virginian  life,  and  figured  prom- 
inently in  the  crowds  which  gathered  at  the  horse-raoe,  the  hustings, 
or  the  sessions  of  the  county  court  They  hung  about  the  tavema 
drinking  and  gambling,  and  on  all  festive  occasions  engaged  in  single 
combats,  and  sometimes  general  battles.*  Their  fighting  was  not  sim- 
ply with  the  fists,  but  included  the  brutal  practice  of  **  gouging.*'  A 
northern  man  entering  Virginia  from  Maryland  rescued  a  feUow-trav- 
eller  from  the  hands  of  a  native  who  had  sworn  he  would  ''  try  die 
strength  of  his  eye-strings."  Whra  he  reached  Hanover  Court-house, 
he  found  an  dection  in  progress,  and  the  usual  crowd  assembled.  He 
was  immediately  invited  to  '^  swap  horses  and  watches,"  narrowly  es- 
caped a  fight,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  gouging-match* 
One  of  the  combatants  succeeded  in  getting  a  twist  in  the  side-locks 
of  hb  adversary,  and  then  pressed  his  thumb  against  the  eyeball  of 
his  opponent,  who  bawled  out  '*  King's  cruse  "  (enough),  and  Uie  pleas- 
ing match  terminated  without  mutilation,  although  so  tame  an  ending 
was  by  no  means  the  rule.*  This  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  lowest  class 
of  Virginians — ^rude,  noisy,  brawling,  drinking  fellows,  v^  lasy,  and 
sometimes  criminal ;  but  with  a  redeeming  dash  of  generous  and  hos- 
pitable good-nature.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  two  remaining  classes  in 
Virginian  society.  The  middle  class,  beginning  widi  the  tradesmen 
and  merchants,  rose  gradually  through  the  farmers  and  small  planters, 
until  it  merged  imperceptibly  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  landholders. 
The  differences  between  the  middle  and  upper  classes  were  of  de- 
gree, not  of  kind.  Both  were  of  sound  English  stock.  Both  were 
landholders  and  slave-owners  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,*  and  marriages 
served  constantly  to  unite  them  more  closely  by  the  ties  of  blood. 
This  does  not  apply  to  the  trading  portion  of  Uie  middle  class,  who 
were  regarded  with  great  contempt  by  the  owners  of  lands  and  daves, 
who  esteemed  trade  a  mark  of  inferiority,  and  an  occupation  unsuited 

>  Smyth,  i.,  71 ;  ]0disiix*8  Tntveb,  p.  194 ;  Anbarey,  il,  888. 
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to  a  man  of  birth  and  pontioD.'  The  majority,  however,  of  the  mid- 
dle daae  were  yeomen  and  farmere.  A  writer  long  resident  in  the 
country  describes  their  daily  life  as  follows :  "  A  man  in  this  line  rises 
in  the  morning  about  six  o'clock ;  he  then  drinks  a  jalep  made  of 
nun,  water,  and  sngar,  but  rery  strong;  then  he  walks,  or  more  gener- 
ally rides,  round  his  plantation,  views  all  his  stock  and  all  his  crops, 
breakkfosts  about  ten  o'clock,  on  cold  turkey,  cold  meat,  fried  hominy, 
toast,  and  cyd«r,  ham,  bread-and-butter,  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate,  which 
laat,  however,  is  seldom  tasted  but  by  the  women ;  the  rest  of  the  day 
be  spends  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  man  of  the  first  rank,  only 
cyder  supplies  the  place  of  wine  at  dinner,  and  he  eats  no  supper; 
they  iraver  even  think  of  it"* 

This  was  the  daily  life  of  the  men  who  formed  the  great  mass  of 
the  white  population  of  Virginia.  They  were  good  specimens  of  the 
nationality  to  which  they  belonged,  and  were  a  fine,  sturdy,  manly  race, 
aristocratic  in  feeling,  and  from  the  ownership  of  slaves  despotic  in 
temper;  but  they  were  earnest  in  the  maintenance  of  English  liberty. 
They  lacked  polish  of  manner,  and  were  sadly  deficient  in  education 
and  knowledge  of  the  worid,  but  were  without  exception  generous 
and  hospitable.  Their  fiunilies  were  less  ancient  and  respectable  than 
those  of  the  first  rank ;  but  they  often  acquired  large  fortunes,  and 
the  successful  ones  worked  dieir  way  to  the  top  in  die  course  of  a  few 
generations.  They  were  attached  to  gaming  and  all  sorts  of  rude 
sports,  and  roughness  was  in  them  always  oddly  mingled  with  gentler 
qualities.*  Such  was  the  vigorous  class  of  genuine  English  stock 
which  gave  strength,  support,  and  political  power  to  the  great  planters 
who  ruled  and  represented  Virginia,  and  imparted  tone  and  color  to 
the  whole  of  her  society. 

This  upper  class  was  Virginia,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  were 
merely  modifications  of  the  typo  or  simple  appendages.  These  great 
planters  were  country  gentlemen,  not  in  the  modem  sense,  but  in  that 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  closely  resem- 
bled the  famous  Squire  Western  of  Fielding,  and  none  of  them  dif- 
fered in  any  essential  particular,  except  a  more  intense  pride,  from  the 
English  country  gentlemen  of  the  same  period.  Their  origin  has  al- 
ready been  described,  and  the  next  step  is  to  understand  their  educa- 
tion, and  the  influences  which  surrounded  them  in  boyhood  and  youth. 

The  means  of  education  were  sadly  deficient.    In  the  early  days 

>  Sokto  and  Pioneer,  Anderson.         *  Smyth,  i.,  41.  *  Dud.,  pp.  ee,  67. 
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worthy  people  in  BngUmd  had  been  profoandly  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  Christiaiiizing  the  Indians,  and  nnder  this  impulse  money 
was  subscribed  for  a  college  in  Henrico  parish,  an  institution  which 
was  actually  started,  when  the  great  massacre  swept  it  out  of  exist- 
ence. The  Bast  India  school  was  started  at  the  same  time,  under  sim- 
ilar auspices,  and  met  the  same  fate.'  In  ihe  year  1660  there  was 
a  movement  in  favor  of  a  college,  owing  to  die  low  condition  of  the 
clergy ;  and  in  the  f oUowing  year  provision  was  made  for  such  an 
institution,  and  land  was  set  apart  by  the  Assembly.  This  sditary 
attempt  came  to  nodiing,  and  the  fate  of  like  efforts  on  the  part  of 
public-spirited  individuals  was  equally  unfortunate.*  It  is  probable 
that  there  was  little  or  no  education  of  any  sort  at  that  period  in 
Yiiginia.  An  old  toact  refers  vaguely  to  ^'  a  free  school  and  petty 
schools,"  but  they  must  have  been  of  the  rudest  kind.  The  govern- 
ment was  generally  lukewarm  toward  education,  and  the  Stuart  gov- 
ernors were  distinctly  hostile.*  Sir  William  Berkeley,  in  1671,  de- 
clared that  every  man  instructed  his  children  according  to  his  ability, 
and  gave  ihanks  to  Ood  that  there  were  no  free  scliools  in  Virginia, 
and  no  probability  of  any  for  a  hundred  years  to  come.*  This  amia- 
ble prediction  was  substantially  verified.  The  untiring  exertions  and 
manly  persistence  of  Bkdr  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  the 
college  of  William  and  Bfary  in  1692,  and  in  establishing  it  on  a  firm 
foundation,  despite  the  friendly  remark  of  Seymour,  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, who  said  to  the  Virginian  applicants  for  a  charter,  when  they 
urged,  as  a  reason  for  the  higher  education,  the  salvation  of  souls  by 
the  clergy,  "  Souls  I  Damn  your  souls,  grow  tobacco.*'  But  the  col- 
lege was  alL  There  is  no  indication  in  the  statutes  of  any  desire 
to  provide  education,  and  no  system  of  public  schools  was  even  at- 
tempted before  1776.* 

In  the  years  prior  to  the  Revolution  education  in  Virginia  was  at 
as  low  an  ebb  as  can  well  be  imagined.  In  childhood  the  young  Vir- 
ginian was  brought  up  among  the  slaves  and  their  ofbpring,  which 
had  the  worst  possible  effect  upon  both  q»eech  and  manners,*  and  the 

>  Meade,l,84. 
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<m1y  reaoorce  for  the  first  yean  of  edncatloii  was  in  the  grammar  or 
couDtry  schools  conducted  by  the  parish  minister,  or  by  a  freed  ser- 
vant.* The  principal  branches  of  stndy  were  English  grammar,  alg»- 
b^^  sonreying,  and  nayigation ;  bat  the  quality  of  the  instmction  was 
poor  in  Uie  extreme,  and  the  schools  Uiemselves  were  scarce.*  In 
some  of  the  more  fortunate  parishes  the  clergyman  possessed  real  at- 
tunments  and  a  classical  library,  and  received,  as  tutor,  the  sons  of  the 
wealthy  planters.*  In  many  instances,  too,  the  boys  studied  at  home ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  all  cases  the  discipline  was  slack,  and 
that  many  young  Virginians  resembled  Patrick  Henry  in  giving  more 
time  to  hunting  and  fishing  than  to  their  books.*  The  meagre  school- 
ing received  by  Washington  was  a  not  uncommon  example  of  the 
education  of  young  men  even  of  good  family.  In  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  only  the  barest  rudiments  were  taught,  and  those  very 
badly.  Eariy  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Bishop  of  London  ad- 
dressed a  series  of  questions  to  the  Yiiginian  cleigy.  One  of  them 
was, ''  Are  there  any  schools  in  your  parish  f '  The  uniform  answer, 
with  but  two  exceptions,  was,  *'  None."  Another  question  was, "  Is 
there  any  parish  library  f  AU  the  deigy  replied,  **  None,"  except 
one,  who  answered,  "  We  have  the  Book  of  Homilies,  the  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,  and  the  Singing  Psalms."* 

After  such  preliminary  training  as  these  trifling  <^portunities  of- 
fered, the  young  Virginian,  when  his  parents  could  afford  it,  was  sent 
to  William  and  Mary,  or  to  England,  to  complete  his  education.  The 
college  founded  by  Blair  prospered  for  many  years  under  his  ener- 
getic rule  as  president,  and  did  much  good ;  but  during  the  eighteenth 
century  it  steadily  degenerated,  falling  under  the  same  evil  influences 
which  ruined  the  Church.  The  officers  were  a  president  and  six  pro- 
fessors, all  pooriy  paid,  and  there  was  a  library  of  some  three  thou- 
sand volumes  (a  large  collection  for  that  day),  and  a  cabinet  for  ex- 
periments with  philosophical  apparatus.  The  Indian  department  had 
proved  an  utter  failure.  Courses  were  given  in  the  classics,  moral 
philosophy,  metaphysics,  mathematics,  and  divinity.*  At  the  close  of 
the  old  FireiM^h  war  instruction  had  fallen  to  a  low  point    The  pro- 
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fesson  were  incompetent,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  dissolote  lives.  The 
students  were  unrestrained  and  disorderly,  and  the  vicious  transatlan- 
tic patronage,  and  the  old  useless  endowmrats  were  ruinous  in  their 
effects.*  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  cdlege  was  little  more 
than  a  poor  grammar-school,  sustained  by  an  occasional  professor  who 
chanced  to  be  worthy  of  his  place. 

Many  rich  Virginians,  especially  younger  sons  who  desired  a  pro- 
fessional training,  went  to  England ;  but  they  fared  little  better  than 
their  brothers  who  stayed  at  home,  and  brought  back  quite  as  much 
vice  as  book-learning.  The  viciousness  of  foreign  education  became, 
indeed,  so  well  recognized  that  planters  were  deterred  from  sending 
their  sons  abroad.'  There  were,  of  course,  men  like  Colonel  Byrd  of 
Westover,  who  was  educated  in  England,  was  a  friend  of  Charles 
Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
and,  having  travelled  in  the  Low  Countries  and  figured  at  the  Court  of 
France,  came  back  to  make  the  most  of  all  the  advantages  of  his  Eu- 
ropean training.*  Byrd  was,  as  it  happened,  a  man  of  real  talent,  and 
left  the  only  writings  produced  in  colonial  Viiginia  which  have  gen- 
uine literary  merit  and  skiU.  But  there  were  others,  like  Arthur  Lee, 
who  profited  greatly  by  study  at  English  and  Scotch  universities,  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  were  many  members  of  the  ruling 
class  who  were  liberally  educated,  and  showed  the  results  in  thdr  read- 
ing and  tastes.*  Still  these  were  the  exertions.  The  mass  of  Vir- 
ginians were  not  well  educated,  and  depended  much  more  on  mother- 
wit,  of  which  they  had  an  abundant  portion,  than  on  any  acquired  ad- 
vantages for  their  success  in  life.* 

To  the  recipients  of  this  education  the  one  serious  occupation  of 
existence,  after  school  and  college  had  been  passed,  was  the  care  of 
their  estates.  To  promote  the  growth  of  tobacco,  to  attend  to  the 
sale  of  his  crop,  to  import  the  necessary  implements  and  the  desired 
luxuries,  and  to  bring  up  a  snfiicient  number  of  his  negroes  to  useful 
trades,  were  the  chief  employments  of  the  Virginian  gentleman.  His 
public  duties  were  to  act  as  vestryman  and  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
hold  court,  and  sit  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  in  some  cases  to 
serve  in  the  militia,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  Crown  in  the  civil  service. 
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To  sach  lives  were  the  sons  bred  ap ;  while  the  mother  and  dao^tera 
of  the  household  were  entirely  occapied  with  domestic  a&ir&  Bnd- 
les8  needle-worky  the  training  of  negro  maids,  and  the  chaige  of  the 
house,  filled  the  days  of  Viiginian  women. 

The  style  of  living  was  one  of  reckless  profusion  and  indiscriminate 
hoapitality.  Hie  latter  quality  was  f ost^^d  by  circumstances.  Even 
in  the  seventeenth  century  the  custom  of  receiving  strangers  was  so 
prevalent  that  it  became  a  subject  of  legislation.  '*  They  shall  be  re- 
puted to  entertayne  those  of  curtesie,**  says  the  statute, ''  with  whom 
they  make  not  a  certain  agreement,^*  and  the  habit  grew  with  the  col- 
ony. Ctentlemen  were  wont  to  send  to  the  neighboring  tavern  and 
invite  any  stranger  home  to  stay  as  long  as  he  pleased,*  and  no  trav- 
eller described  his  wanderings  without  recording  his  obligations  to 
the  generous  hospitality  of  the  Viiginian  planters.' 

lliis  unstinted  welcome  to  strangers  was  due  in  some  measure  to 
the  isolation  and  monotony  of  life.  The  early  settlers  spread  them- 
selves over  the  land,  clearing  plantations  here  and  there  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  this  custom  was  always  adhered  to.  The  plantations  fol- 
lowed the  rivers,  which  formed  for  many  years  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world.  This  was  slow  and  circuitous  at 
best;  but,  although  ferries,  bridges,  and  bridle-paths  were  established 
at  an  early  period,*  travel  was  difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  all  through 
the  eighteenth  century.'  Roads  winding  along  the  rivers  were  grad- 
uaDy  opened, and  were  sufficiently  good  in  fair  weather;  but  they 
passed  through  dense  forests  broken  only  at  intervals  of  four  or  five 
miles  by  a  plantation,'  and  wayfarers  were  f requentiy  lost  and  obliged 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  woods,  even  in  the  most  settied  parts  of  the 
country  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  towns.*  Bridges  were 
scarce,  and  the  deep  and  frequent  rivers  were  crossed  usually  in  rick- 
ety boAts,  or  by  swimming,  which  resulted  in  fatigue  and  danger  to 
the  travellers,  and  great  loss  of  horses  swept  away  in  the  current* 
Public  coaches  and  post-chaises  were  unknown.    Every  one  travelled 
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on  horseback  or  in  small  soIkieB,  while  the  middle  claaaea  (Mmtented 
themselves  with  the  cart  and  farm  horses.* 

The  difBcoltj  of  travel,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  planters  to  the 
few  who  jonmeyed  throogh  the  coontry,  prevented  any  improvement 
in  the  taverns,  or  ordinaries,  as  they  were  commonly  caUed.  Here  and 
there  in  the  towns  a  good  inn  conld  be  f onnd ;  bnt  in  the  country,  and 
especially  in  the  back  districts,  the  pnblic-honses  were  wretched,  often 
mere  huts,  affording  only  a  shelter  from  the  weather.*  There  were 
plenty  of  them,  however,  such  as  they  were ;  bnt  they  were  nsed  not 
by  travellers,  bat  by  the  natives  as  places  of  resort  for  drinking  and 
gaming,  and  had  snch  a  bad  effect  that  many  acts  were  passed  for  the 
restraint  of  '*  tippling-honses,*'  as  the  Bargesses  saw  fit  to  style  them.* 

The  taverns,  however,  were  probably  the  most  uncomfortable  habi- 
tations in  the  province.  The  homes  of  the  Virginians,  varying  greatly 
with  the  social  position  of  the  occupant,  were,  as  a  rule,  comfortable. 
In  the  towns  the  houses  were  of  wood  for  the  poorer  classes,  while 
the  better  ones  were  large,  and  built  of  brick.*  In  Norfolk  they  were 
commonly  built  of  Dutch  brick,  with  thick  walls  and  large  chimneys 
at  each  end,  and  the  more  expensive  structures  were  handsomely  wain- 
scoted within  in  hard  woods.*  In  the  country  wood  prevailed  in 
building.  The  homes  of  the  lower  classes  were  mean  and  smalL* 
Those  of  the  middle  classes  and  small  farmers,  likewise  of  wood,  were 
larger  and  more  convenient  They  were  all  low,  generally  of  one  story, 
with  a  loft-roof,  and  invariably  built  with  two  enormous  chimneys^ 
one  at  either  end,  an  J  outside  the  house,  which  gave  a  picturesque  ap- 
pearance to  these  sim|.!e  and  even  rude  dwellings.  The  poorer  ones 
were  neither  lathed  noi  plastered,  had  wooden  chimneys  lined  with 
clay,  and  wooden  shutters  %lone  to  protect  the  openings  for  light  and 
air.  The  better  sort  were  plastered  and  painted,  and  possessed  brick 
chimneys  and  glass  windows,  but  the  furniture  was  simple.  The  beds 
were  good,  but  uncurtained ;  and  homely  wooden  stools  took  the  place 
of  cane  chairs.* 

The  houses  of  the  ruling  and  representative  class  were  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  great  majority  of  Virginians.    When  the  trav- 
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•  Boehefoiicaiild,ii.,a8.  ^  Smjth,L,49;  Hognenot FamUj, p. 866. 
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eller  came  to  one  of  the  widely  separated  gaps  in  the  forest  and  found 
himself  npon  the  borders  of  a  great  plantation,  the  estate  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  small  village.  In  the  centre  stood  the  honse  of 
Uie  planter,  aronnd  which  were  dostered  the  ofScee,  all  separate  from 
the  main  boilding,  the  tobaoco-honses,  and  the  nnmerons  hots  of  the 
n^ro  quarters.  In  the  fields  the  slaves  were  seen  sawing  wood  and 
making  clearings,  or  cultivating  tobacco.  Not  far  away  the  herds  of 
cattle  were  at  pasture,  and  the  whole  scene  recalled  an  English  farm.' 

The  houses  of  the  planters  varied,  of  course,  greatly  with  the  taste 
of  the  occupants.  Some  were  of  wood,  with  massive  timbers,  and  the 
typical  outude  chimney.*  Many  were  of  brick,  and  others  still  of  cut 
stone.  Some  were  low  and  picturesque,  while  others  piled  one  story 
upon  another  as  in  the  great  Page  honse  at  Bosewell,  and  towered 
above  the  trees  in  bare  and  tasteless  masses.  All,  however,  were  spa- 
cious, with  large,  low  rooms,  panelled  and  wainscoted  in  hard  woods, 
and  rejoicing  in  great  fireplaces,  where  wood  fires  biased,  and  over  which 
were  someUmes  carved  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family.  These 
great  houses,  with  their  narrow  windows,  diamond  panes,  and  tall 
chimneys,  rising  in  the  midst  of  estates  of  great  natural  beauty,  strong- 
ly resembled  the  manor-houses  of  England,  and  were  often  furnished 
with  a  substantial  el^ance  not  unworthy  of  the  mother  country.* 

The  houses  indicate  fairly  enough  the  extravagance  and  profusion 
of  the  Virg^ia  planter,  induced  by  the  easily  acquired  wealth  result- 
ing from  the  sale  of  tobacco  raised  by  low-priced  slaves.  The  con- 
stant fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the  great  st^>le  tended  to  increase 
extravagance  of  living,  and  give  a  tone  of  reckless  speculation  to  all 
afEairs  of  business  and  money-making.  An  amount  of  style  was  main- 
tained strangely  at  variance  with  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the 
isolated  and  commonly  solitary  lives  of  the  planters.  The  most  marked 
display  was  in  carriages  and  horses,  due,  in  some  measure,  no  doubt, 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  other  means  of  getting  from  place  to 
place ;  but  owing  still  more  to  the  fondness  for  show  and  the  love  of 


1  Anbnrej,  it,  287;  Weld,  p.  114;  Beverlj;  Smyth,  L,  16;  Ohatesttbrland, 
CEovrai,  torn.  viL,  Voyage  en  AmMque,  1791,  p.  16. 

*  Anderson,  £k>ldier  and  Pioneer ;  Weld,  p.  1 19. 

*  *'My  Bide  to  the  Barbecne,**  Description  of  Oates's  Honse ;  Beverly ;  Meade» 
L,  881,  Boeewdl ;  Anbnrey,  ii.,  819,  Bandolph  Honse  at  Tuckaboe;  Weld,  p.  118, 
119;  Smyth,  L,  15, Gonntry-eeats  <m  the  James  River;  p.  27,  Garter  Bstate  at  Shir- 
ley Hundred;  p.  146,  Bstates  on  Potomac;  Byrd  ]^a,ii.,  69,  Spotswood  House 
At  Qermanna. 
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hone-racing.  Coacbes,  chariots,  and  chaises  weve  all  in  common  use.' 
In  the  year  1739  Colonel  Spotswood  advertises  for  sale  ''his  coach, 
chariot,  chaise,  and  coach-horses ;"  and  the  chariot  is  described  as  hav- 
ing been  ''looked  npon  as  one  of  the  best  made,  handsomest,  and 
easiest  chariots  in  London."  Every  planter  had  his  stad,  including 
fine  coach-corses,  hunters,  and  racers;  many  had  famous  stallions,  and 
great  attention  was  paid  to  breeding.'  In  every  great  house  there  was 
a  handsome  service  of  plate,  and  the  table  was  bountiful,  although 
chiefly  supplied  by  the  products  of  the  plantation."  All  articles  of 
appaiel  were  imported  and  costly ;  but,  nevertheless,  both  men  and 
women  dressed  handsomely,  and  in  the  height  of  the  English  fashion. 
A  good  deal  of  this  splendor  was  crude  and  rough.  "  It  is  a  mis- 
erable luxury,"  said  Brissot,  the  famous  Qirondin ;  "  they  wear  silk 
stockings  and  boots ;"  and  again  he  says,  speaking  of  the  showy 
dresses  of  the  women, "  It  is  a  poor  luxury  of  high  prices."^  In  many 
houses,  where  the  tables  were  bountifully  spread,  and  masses  of  old 
plate  graced  the  sideboards,  there  were  windows  broken  ten  years  be- 
fore, and  still  unmended,  buildings  out  of  repair,  and  only  the  stables 
in  good  condition.'  Even  the  fine  coach-horses,  on  which  they  prided 
themselves,  were  not  always  carefully  matched.'  The  planters  lived  on 
their  noble  estates,  and  kept  open  house  with  the  splendor  and  afflu- 
ence of  nabobs,*  in  the  midst  of  reUnues  of  slaves  and  studs  of  horses ; 
but  their  magnificence  had  a  certain  barbaric  element,  was  unfinished 
and  incomplete,  and  showed  here  and  there  ragged  edges  and  coarse 
linen  beneath  its  brocaded  silks.  Ready  money  was,  moreover,  very 
scarce,  despite  the  apparent  wealth,  and  luxuries  had  to  be  paid  for. 
The  result  was  debt;  and  it  seems  as  if  the  leading  families  must  have 
gone  through  bankruptcy  once  in  a  generation.  The  folly  of  building 
great  houses  brought  many  estates  to  the  hammer.'  High  living  and 
play  ruined  others;  and  many  young  heirs  were  forced  to  the  frontier 
to  b^n  a  new  career.'  Legislation  favored  the  debtor  class.  During 
a  "  stint"  in  the  tobacco  crop  debtors  were  to  pay  only  two-thirds  of 
their  debts,  a  little  later  it  was  enacted  that  money  debts  were  not 
recoverable ;  and  as  early  as  the  year  1657  an  approach  was  made  to  a 

I  Hening,  1720, 1762.       •  Anborey, iL,  820;  Briasot,  p.  878 ;  Smyth,  1, 21, 66. 

*  Smyth,  ibid. ;  Btunaby,  p.  48 ;  Anburey,  il,  298 ;  Burke,  ui.,  266;  ffist  Doa 
relating  to  South  Garoliiia,  Toong'a  Letters ;  Hugaenot  Family,  p.  265. 

*  Bii8tot»  pp.  867, 878 ;  Geofgia  Hist  Odl.,  Itinerant  Observations,  174S,  p.  48. 

*  Bochefoiicaiild,l,117;  Smyth,i,27.        '  GeorgU  Hist GolL, p. 48. 

*  Memoirs  of  Elkanah  Wat8on,p.  82.         «  Meade, L, 882.       *  Footo,L,l4«. 
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ba&kmptcy  act  by  relieving  poor  debtors  oo  a  surronder  of  their  prop- 
erty/ As  time  went  on  the  habit  of  running  in  debt  increased.  Phy- 
fiknans  could  not  coUect^their  fees ;  a  lawsoit  was  necessary  for  trades- 
men to  recover  payment  for  their  goods.  Lands  were  declared  by 
law  not  liable  to  seizore,  and  in  r^ard  to  slayes  and  personal  prop- 
erty the  creditor  was  easily  evaded.  In  an  agricultural  communi- 
ty, headed  by  a  small  body  of  land-owning  country  gentlemen,  the 
financial  integrity  so  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  a  trading 
people  was  almost  unlmown.*  And  so  the  extravagance  and  osten- 
tation, the  generous  hospitality,  and  the  high  living  and  running 
in  debt»  went  on,  and  Uie  Virginians,  for  the  most  part,  lived  in 
a  chronic  state  of  insolvency,  and  borrowed  money  at  most  extortion- 
ate rates  of  interest,  and  were  withal  very  happy,  and  jovial,  and  con- 
tented* 

Hie  home  life  of  the  Virginian  gentleman  was  one  of  easy  monot- 
ony. An  observant  traveller  has  left  a  detailed  account  of  their  every- 
day existence  and  habits. 

^  The  gentleman  of  fortune  rises  about  nine  o'clock ;  he  may,  per- 
haf%y  make  an  excursion  to  walk  as  far  as  his  stable  to  see  his  horses, 
which  is  seldom  more  than  fifty  yards  from  his  house ;  he  returns  to 
breakfast  between  nine  and  ten,  which  is  generally  tea  or  coffee,  bread- 
and-butter,  and  very  thin  slices  of  venison,  ham,  or  hung-beef.  He 
then  lies  down  on  a  pallet  on  the  floor,  in  the  coolest  room  in  the 
house,  in  his  shirt  and  trousers  only,  with  a  negro  at  his  head  and  an- 
other at  his  feet,  to  fan  him  and  keep  off  the  flies ;  between  twelve 
and  one  he  takes  a  draught  of  bombo,  or  toddy,  a  liquor  composed  of 
water,  sugar,  rum,  and  nutmeg,  which  is  made  weak  and  kept  cool ; 
he  dines  between  two  and  three,  and  at  every  table,  whatever  else  there 
may  be,  a  ham  and  greens,  or  cabbage,  is  always  a  standing  dish.  At 
dinner  he  drinks  cider,  toddy,  punch,  port,  claret,  and  madei^^  which 
is  generally  excellent  here;  having  drank  some  few  glasses  of  wine 
after  dinner,  he  returns  to  his  pallet,  with  his  two  blacks  to  fan  him, 
and  continues  to  drink  toddy,  or  sangaree,  all  the  afternoon ;  he  does 
not  always  drink  tea.  Between  nine  and  ten  in  the  evening  he  eats  a 
light  supper  of  milk  and  fruit,  or  wine,  sugar,  and  fruit,  etc.,  and  al- 
most immediately  retires  to  bed  for  the  night 

*'  This  is  his  general  way  of  living  in  his  family,  when  he  has  no 

>  Hening,  1640, 1648, 1645, 1667.  '  Boehefoaoaold,  il,  89. 

*  Bnniabj,  pp.  81, 88. 
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company.  No  doabt  maoy  differ  from  it,  some  io  one  respect,  some 
in  another;  bat  more  follow  it  than  do  not'** 

Thb  description  may  have  been  drawn  from  an  extreme  case ;  bat 
the  author  had  abandant  opportonitiea  and  is  supported  by  sober 
Bumaby,  who  remarks  with  surprise  that  he  had  se^  a  man  in  the 
full  vigor  of  life  lying  on  a  couch  with  a  negress  standing  by  to  keep 
off  the  flies.*  That  they  were  sdf-indulgent  in  other  ways,  high  livers, 
and  often  hard  drinkers,  is  the  testimony  of  all  the  contemporary  au- 
thorities, native  and  foreign."  The  plantations  were  managed,  as  a  rule, 
by  overseers,*  and,  except  a  brief  and  feverish  interest  in  the  tobacco 
crop,  there  was  nothing  in  their  occupations  to  break  the  indolent 
tranquillity  of  exbtence. 

The  domestic  life  of  the  Virginian  lady  was  more  monotonous,  even 
if  her  time  was  better  employed,  than  tluU  of  the  men.  A  letter  quoted 
by  Bishop  Meade*  says, "  Let  us  repair  to  the  old  lady's  room  (Mrs. 
Washington's),  which  is  precisely  in  the  style  of  our  good  old  aunt's — 
that  is,  nicely  fixed  for  all  sorts  of  work.  On  one  side  sits  the  cham- 
beisnaid  with  her  knitting;  on  the  other,  a  litde  colored  pet,  learning 
to  sew.  An  old  decent  woman  is  there  with  her  table  and  shears,  cut- 
ting out  the  negroes'  winter  clothes,  while  the  old  lady  directs  them 
all,  incessantiy  knitting  herself."  In  these  pursuits,  managing  the 
house,  training  the  servants,  and  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
establishment,  the  lives  of  Virginian  women  were  passed.  They  were 
notable  house-keepers,  and  good  wives  and  mothers.  They  were  both 
virtuous  and  agreeable,'  and  intrigues  and  love  affairs  seem  never  to 
have  been  in  vogue.  We  hear  of  slave  mistresses,*  but  never  of  the 
gallantries  then  in  fashion  in  Europe.  Bumaby  has  left  an  account 
of  the  life  of  the  Virginian  ladies  which,  although  very  much  colored 
by  English  prejudices,  is  not  without  interest 

''The  women  (of  Virginia)  are,  upon  the  whole,  rather  handsome, 
though  not  to  be  compared  with  our  fair  countrywomen  in  England. 
They  have  but  few  advantages,  and  consequentiy  are  seldom  accom- 
plished ;  this  makes  them  reserved  and  unequal  to  any  interesting  or 
refined  conversation.  They  are  immoderately  fond  of  dancing,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  almost  the  only  amusement  they  partake  of;  but  even  in 

>  Smyth,  L,  41.  *  Bumaby,  p.  166. 

*  Bttrnaby,pp.81,48;  Joiiet,Pre8.  State  of  YirginU;  Anburey,ii.,29S;  Burke,^, 
266 ;  Memoirs  of  Count  Feraen, !.,  68 ;  Hist.  Doc  relating  to  SouUi  GaroIina,Toung*8 
Letters ;  and  compare  aoconnt  of  John  Boiling  in  Dawson^s  Hist  Mag.,  iv.,  818. 

«  Weld,  p.  114.        *  i.,  98.       *  Bochefoacauld,  1, 1 17.       ^  Anboiey,  ii.,  842. 
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this  tliej  discover  great  want  of  taste  and  elegance,  and  seldom  ap- 
pear with  that  gracefulness  and  ease  which  these  moyements  are  so 
calculated  to  display.  Toward  the  dose  of  an  evening,  when  the  com- 
pany are  pretty  well  tired  with  conntry-dances,  it  is  usual  to  danoe 
jigs ;  a  practice  originally  borrowed,  I  am  informed,  from  the  ne- 
groea  The  Virginian  ladies,  excepting  these  amusements,  and  now 
and  then  a  party  of  pleasure  into  the  woods  to  partake  of  a  barbaeue, 
chiefly  q^end  their  time  in  sewing  and  taking  care  of  tiieir  families."* 
This  description  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  simple  amusements 
which  served  to  break  the  level  of  daily  life.  A  dance  in  the  evening, 
when  some  young  neighbor,  possibly  Patrick  Henry,  or  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, came  to  the  hospitable  house,  ready  to  play  on  the  violin,  or, 
perhaps,  a  picnic  in  the  woods,  were  the  beet  diversions  afforded  in  the 
solitude  of  the  country.  The  great  event  was  the  annual  visit  on 
bnsineas  or  {Measure,  or  both,  to  Williamsburg.  Once  a  year,  when 
the  House  of  Burgesses  met,  and  the  Supreme  Court  was  in  session, 
the  great  coaches  were  brought  out  on  the  plantations,  the  six  horses 
were  harnessed,  and  the  leading  families  drove  in  state  to  the  capital 
There  the  fashionable  world  of  Virginia  assembled.  They  spoke  of 
their  annual  gathering  with  all  the  simple  and  ludicrous  pride  c^  a 
provincial  aristocracy  as  rivalling  the  Court  of  St  James  and  the  so- 
ciety of  London.  Sources  of  interest  and  excitement  were  not  lack- 
ing during  the  leason.  If  politics  ran  high,  as  in  the  years  when 
revolution  was  pTq;Muring,  society  could  gather  at  the  capitol  and  listen 
to  the  classic  oratory  of  Richard  H^ry  Lee,  or  the  fervid  speeches  of 
Patrick  Henry,  dressed  in  his  suit  of  peach-blossom  velvet,  and  defy- 
ing King  George,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  conservative  land-owning 
gentry.*  Perhaps  the  event  of  the  year  was  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  governor;  and  glowing  accounts  are  extant  of  the  pomp  and  p»- 
rade  which  greeted  Lord  Botetourt,  and  of  the  feasting  and  the  loyal- 
ty which  hailed  his  entry  into  oflBce.*  At  all  times  the  season  at 
Williamsburg  was  gay.  English  fashions  prevailed,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Crown  did  much  to  promote  social  enjoyment  The  Governor 
gave  balls  in  his  palace,  as  it  was  the  fashion  to  term  his  house,  and 
the  birihnights  of  majesty  were  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing.  There 
were  regular  assemblies,  and  two  sets  of  races  for  subscription  purses 
were  given  annually.*    In  the  gayeties  of  Williamsburg  both  sexes 

I  Buniaby,  p.  86.  '  Wirt's  Life  of  Pattriok  Henry,  p.  90. 

*  Barke,Ui.,S4t.  *  Joi)ee,Pre8ent  State  of  Yiri^;  Sm7th,L,S0. 
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•hared ;  bat  the  seMon  was  ihort^  and  the  ladies  relapsed  into  the  rao- 
tioe  of  daily  plantation  existence  after  a  brief  holiday.  Hie  men  were 
more  fortunate,  and  made  up  for  their  indolence  in  r^ard  to  work  by 
a  sorprising  activity  in  play.  Their  amosonents  were  sach  as  might 
be  expected  in  a  rural  society  of  considerable  wealth  and  compar*- 
tiyely  slight  education.  Horse-racing  and  race  balb  were  the  eymtSy 
and  fox-hunting,  cock-fighting,  drinking,  and  card-pUying  the  regular 
pastimes.  A  contemporary  sermoniaer,  with  some  sererity,  says  of 
the  Virginians,  '*  To  eat  and  drink  delicately  and  freely ;  to  feast,  and 
dance,  and  riot ;  to  pamper  cocks  and  hones ;  to  observe  the  anxious, 
important,  interesting  event  which  of  two  horses  can  run  fastest,  or 
which  of  two  cocks  can  flutter  and  spur  most  dexterously ;  these  are 
the  grand  affairs  that  almost  engross  the  attention  of  some  of  our 
great  men,  and  little  low-lived  sinners  imitate  them  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power.  The  low-bom  sinner  can  leave  a  needy  family  to  starve 
at  home,  and  add  one  to  a  rabble  at  a  horse-race  or  a  cock-fight  He 
can  get  drunk,  and  turn  himself  into  a  beast  with  the  lowest  as  well 
as  his  betters  with  more  delicate  liquors."*  Even  the  partial  Burke 
admits,  that "  The  character  of  the  people  for  hospitality  and  excess, 
and  those  of  the  land  proprietors,  particularly  on  the  buiks  of  rivers, 
enabled  them  to  indulge  their  passions  even  to  profusion  and  excess. 
Drinking  parties  were  then  fashionable,  in  which  the  strongest  head 
or  stomach  gained  the  victory.  The  moments  that  could  be  spared 
from  the  bottle  were  devoted  to  cards.  Cock-fighting  was  also  fttth- 
ionable.  I  find,  in  1747,  a  main  of  cocks  advertised  to  be  fought 
between  Gloucester  and  James  River.  The  cocks  on  one  side  were 
called  'Bacon's  Thunder-bolts,'  after  the  celebrated  rebel  of  1676.'" 
But  fortunately  there  has  been  preserved  an  exact  account  of  the 
sports  in  which  all  classes  then  indulged. 

In  the  Virginia  Gazette  for  October,  1737,  we  read :  '*  We  have  ad- 
vice from  Hanover  County,  that  on  St  Andrew's  Day  there  are  to  be 
Horse  Baces  and  several  other  Diversions,  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  at  the  Old  Field,  near  Captain  John  Bick- 
erton's,  in  that  county  (if  permitted  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  Byrd,  Esquire, 
Proprietor  of  said  land),  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows,  vis. : 
'  It  is  proposed  that  20  Horses  or  Mares  do  run  round  a  three  miles' 
course  for  a  prise  of  five  pounds. 

'* '  That  a  Hat  of  the  value  of  20i.  be  cudgelled  for,  and  that  after 

I  Otmpbdl,  p.  495.  *  Burke,  Ul,  402. 
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the  first  challeDge  made  the  Drama  are  to  beat  every  Quarter  of  an 
hour  for  three  chaUengea  round  the  Bing,  and  n(»ie  to  play  with  their 
Left  hand. 

^ ' That  a  yiolin  be  phyed  for  by  80  Fiddlers;  no  person  to  have 
the  liberty  of  playing  onless  he  bring  a  fiddle  widi  him.  Afttt  the 
priae  is  won  they  are  all  to  play  together,  and  each  a  different  tune, 
and  to  be  treated  by  the  company. 

''*That  12  Boys  of  18  years  of  age  do  ran  118  yards  for  a  Hat  of 
the  ooet  of  18  shillings. 

^'That  a  Flag  be  flying  on  said  Day  80  feet  high. 

*<  <  That  a  handsome  entertainment  be  provided  for  the  rabseribers 
and  their  wives;  and  sach  of  them  as  are  not  so  happy  as  to  have 
wives  may  treat  any  other  lady. 

^  *  That  Drams,  Trampets,  Hantboys,  Ac.,  be  provided  to  play  at 
said  entertainment 

^ '  That  after  dinner  the  Royal  Health,  ffis  Honor  the  Goveraor's^ 
4^,  are  to  be  drank. 

^ '  That  a  Qoire  of  ballads  be  song  for  by  a  number  of  Songsters, 
all  of  them  to  have  liquor  su£Bcient  to  clear  thdr  Wind  Pipes. 

^  'That  a  pair  of  Silver  Buckles  be  wrestled  for  by  a  number  of 
brisk  young  men. 

*< '  That  a  pair  of  handsome  Shoes  be  danced  for. 

^'That  a  pair  of  handsome  silk  Stockings  of  one  Pistole  value 
be  given  to  the  handsomest  young  country  maid  tbat  appears  in  the 
Field.  With  many  other  Whimsical  and  Comical  Diversions  too  nu- 
merous to  mention. 

'* '  And  as  this  mirth  is  designed  to  be  purely  innocent  and  void  of 
offence,  all  persons  resorting  there  are  desired  to  behave  tiiemselves 
with  decency  and  sobriety ;  the  subscribers  being  resolved  to  dis- 
countenance all  immorality  with  the  utmost  rigor.'  ''* 

These  were  rough,  honest  English  sports,  whose  very  names  sound 
strange  now,  but  much  better  than  the  card-playing  and  cock-fighting. 
Such  amusements  prevailed  everywhere.  At  Norfolk  a  fair  was  held 
at  regular  intervals  in  the  market-place,  accompanied  by  sack  and  hogs- 
head races,  greased  poles,  and  bull-baiting.*  At  Assateague  the  great 
event  of  the  year  was  the  horse-penning^  when  the  wild  colts  were 
driven  in,  and  the  whole  country-side  flocked  to  see  the  show,  and 


1  Qaoted  in  Rires's  life  of  Madison,  L,  87. 
'  Forrest*B  Hist  SIcetohes. 
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join  in  die  expected  barbecae  tnd  dancing/  Pablic  CTents  in  Eng- 
land were  commemorated  in  Virginia  with  vast  show  and  mnch  loyal 
effusion.  The  t>attle  of  Cnlloden  was  celebrated  by  processions,  car- 
rying a  child  in  a  warming-pan,  hanging  and  burning  the  Pretender 
in  effigy,  and  by  public  balls  and  illuminations.*  In  fine  weather 
barbecues  in  the  woods,  when  oxen,  pigs,  and  sturgeon  were  roasted, 
were  frequent,  and  much  enjoyed  by  all,  ending  usually,  among  the 
lower  classes,  with  much  intoxication.'  Another  great  source  of  de- 
light was  the  cock-fight  The  pit  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
square  formed  by  the  two  or  three  houses  of  the  nearest  village,  and 
at  an  early  hour  the  road  was  alive  with  carriages  and  pedestrians  on 
their  way  to  see  the  match.  All  classes  crowded  eagerly  together 
about  the  pit,  where  the  fine  cocks  gave  great  sport*  It  was  the 
same  at  races  and  fox-hunts.  The  isolation  of  their  daily  lives  drove 
men  to  seek  every  occasion  for  meeting.  The  small  fanners  assem- 
bled at  the  nearest  tavern  to  play  billiards  and  drink.*  The  session 
of  the  court  filled  the  county  towns  once  a  month  with  a  lai|^  and 
miscellaneous  crowd,  whose  great  topics  of  conversation  were  horses 
and  lawsuits,  and  a  day  of  conviviality  generally  ended  with  fights 
of  a  rather  savage  character.'  Duelling  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
common,  and  was  probably  rendered  fashionable  by  our  French  allies.^ 
In  colonial  times  differences  were  usually  settled  by  the  more  prim- 
itive fist  The  evil  of  all  these  meetingji,  and  the  bane  of  Virginian 
society,  was  drinking  and  gaming,  eq>ecia]ly  the  latter,  which  was  car- 
ried to  a  frightful  extent  by  all  classes.  We  can  trace  the  growth  of 
this  evil  in  the  laws.  Statutes  were  passed  against  gaming ;  and  a  pen- 
alty was  exacted  from  innkeepers  who  permitted  it;  it  was  forbidden 
on  race-fields ;  gambling  debts  were  dedared  void,  and  private  lotteries 
were  suppressed  as  harmful  to  the  morals  of  the  people.'  But  legis- 
lation was  vain.  The  genial,  dissolute,  free -thinking  Fauquier,  who 
gathered  about  his  table  the  rising  genius  of  Virginia  —  Jefferson, 
Wythe,  Mason,  and  the  like— was  a  devotee,  and  a  ruined  one,  to  high 
l^fky.  T!iu  grmt  Bjrd  fortune  was  probably  but  one  of  many  diasi- 
pjiK^d  St  the  gamiDg- table.  Gambling  waa  rife  among  all  ranks  of 
sociotXi  and  was  tbft  fascination  and  excitement  on  every  occasion/ 

'  Foirett'i  Hiat  Sketel^es ;  Howe'«  Ylrguik. 
'  Ifeinoirtf  of  Elkflnali  Watson,  1787, 
It  •  Mioh*ta,  p,  1 W  ;  Anburej,  ii.,  338. 

L  '  Heniftg,  17U,  S7*a,  1769! 
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111  a  society  so  oonsftitaied,  and  so  much  addicted  to  the  anmse- 
meDts  just  described,  iDtellectaal  ponoits  of  any  kind  foond  little 
room.  Fanqnier^  with  all  his  gamUing  and  high  living,  was  a  patron 
of  arts  and  literatnie,  bnt  he  fonnd  little  of  eitiier  to  encoarage  in 
Vifginia.*  There  were  no  arts,  and  the  literatore  was  next  to  noting. 
Daring  the  whole  colonial  period  only  three  books  were  produced  by 
natives  of  the  country  which  rose  above  the  level  of  statistical  or  po- 
litical tracts  and  occasional  sermons.  Robert  Bev^y  beguiled  the 
leisoro  of  a  country  gentleman  by  writing  an  inaccurate  bnt  not  unin- 
teresting history  of  the  province,  and  the  Rev.  William  Stith  followed 
his  example  with  an  exact  and  very  dull  account  of  the  eariy  years 
of  the  settlement  The  third  Virginian  author  was  Colonel  Byrd, 
whose  rambling  memoirs  and  journal  of  his  doings  as  a  commissioner 
to  run  the  North  Carolina  boundary -line  exhibit  strong  powers  of 
observation,  great  humor,  and  possess  genuine  literary  merit  Such 
was  the  literaturo  of  Virginia.  That  it  was  so  very  meagre  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  when  we  rememW  that  it  was  after  the  Restoration 
that  the  Cavalier  Berkeley  gave  thanks  to  Qod,  not  only  that  there 
were  no  schools,  but  that  diere  was  no  printing-press  in  Virginia,  and 
no  proqpect  of  any.  It  was  not  un^  1786  that  the  first  newspaper, 
the  Virgima  Oautdy  appeared,  and  this  remained  for  many  years  the 
only  journal  in  the  colony.*  Hie  first  theatre  was  opened  at  Wil- 
liamsburg in  1752,  for  a  company  of  New  York  comedians;  so  that 
the  drama  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  was  of  very  recent  date." 
Intercourse  with  the  outer  world  was  extremely  limited.  The  first 
general  post-office  was  established  in  1692-'93 ;  but  it  was  local  in  its 
operadon  and  very  expensive.*  Its  sphere  was  gradually  enlaiged ;  yet 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  mail  from  the  North 
a  fortnight  old,  and  a  post  to  the  South  once  a  month,  both  conduct- 
ed by  individuals,  were  considered  expeditious  and  very  convenient* 

English  classics  and  a  few  of  the  standard  authors  of  the  day  form- 
ed the  resources  of  those  who  read.  Blair^s  *' Sermons,'*  Sterne's 
works.  The  SpeetatoTj the  "Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  and  Tillotson's 
''Sermons,"  were  the  books  most  in  use.*  In  a  private  library  at 
Torktown  were  fonnd  the  "  History  of  England,"  a  collection  of  char- 
ten  and  bills,  the  works  of  Pope,  Essays  of  Montaigne,  "  Oil  Bias," 
and  an  essay  on  Women  by  ^^  Mr.  Thomas,"  which  last,  we  are  told, 

1  Burke,  UL,  401.  •  Ibid.,  iil,  125.  «  Ibid. 

«  Heniiig,  169^'98.         *  Mtzwell*8  Hist  Register,  L,  67.         *  Mesde»  L,  20. 
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had  a  great  popokrity  in  all  the  colonies.*  Saeh  reading  was  good 
so  far  as  it  went,  bat  it  was  not  extensive,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  Viiginians  were  not  mnch  given  to  reading,  nor  to  tlie  sister  art  of 
writing.  Governor  Spotswood,  who  was  not  slow  to  take  every  advan- 
tage of  the  Burgesses  in  their  many  controversies,  renuurked  on  one  oc- 
casion, in  an  oflScial  reply  to  some  remonstrance:  '* I  observe  that  the 
grand  ruling  party  in  your  House  has  not  furnished  chairmen  of  two 
of  your  standing  committees  who  can  spell  Bng^sh  or  write  com- 
mon-sense, as  the  grievances  under  their  own  handwriting  will  man- 
ifest"* Matters  no  doubt  improved  in  this  respect  during  the 
eighteenth  century ;  but,  even  in  the  years  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
Virginians,  as  a  rule,  read  little  and  studied  less,*  if  we  except  the 
young  and  rising  men  who  belonged  to  4he  new  period  then  just  be- 
ginning. 

Although  the  inteUectual  resources  were  slender,  the  Viiginian  gen- 
tlemen had,  apart  from  merely  physical  amusements,  one  subject  of 
abiding  interest  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  they  absorbed  all 
the  appointed  oflSces  of  the  State,  and  they  also  participated  actively 
and  steadily  in  current  politics.  After  some  fluctuations  during  the 
period  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  the  suffrage  had  been  restricted 
to  freeholders,  and  finally  to  those  owning  fifty  acres  of  bind.*  Im- 
migrants were  naturalixed  at  first,  after  a  term  of  years,  on  taking  the 
oaths  of  all^iance  and  supremacy;  then  by  act  of  the  Assembly; 
then  by  the  Governor  on  application ;  and,  finally,  by  the  Assembly 
on  petition.*  The  suffrage,  therefore,  was  enough  of  a  privily  to  be 
desired,  and  its  exercise  was  further  enforced  by  law.*  Voting  was 
oral,  and  if  the  poll  was  not  concluded  on  the  first  day,  it  was  adjourn- 
ed by  the  sheriff.^  The  leading  planters  usually  stood  for  ^e  House, 
and  election  day  was  one  of  the  great  occasions  similar  to  court  day ; 
all  the  people  poured  into  the  polling-place,  where  there  was  the  cus- 
tomary drinking  and  gaming,  and  many  rough  scenes.  The  candi- 
dates were  obliged  on  this  day  of  the  year  to  unbend  and  mingle 
with  the  crowd.  They  were  compelled  to  treat  their  constituents, 
and  sometimes  walked  about  with  a  can  of  grog,  asking  the  free  and 

I  Abb4  Robin,  p.  142 ;  compare  also  Burke,  ill,  400. 

•  Tyler's  Hist  of  Amer.  Litenture,  1716-*80,  i,  88 ;  CampbeU,  p.  896. 

•  Jones's  Present  State  of  Virginia. 

«  Burke,  ii.,  108 ;  Foote,  L,  18 ;  Hening,  1665, 1762. 

»  Hening,  1667,  ISYO-'SO,  1706 ;  and  see  petitions  of  later  yesrs. 

•  Hening,  1769.  *  Ibid.,  1646, 1769. 
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isdependeDt  electors  to  drink  with  them.'  It  was  a  good  school  of 
practical  politics,  eyen  if  somewhat  rough,  and  the  ezcitanent,  rode 
as  it  most  have  been,  was  not  without  sest  to  the  participants. 

The  society  which  was  organised  in  this  way,  and  lived  after  this 
fiMhioUf  gave  little  <^portunity  for  the  growth  of  the  democratio  sen- 
timent There  was  none  of  the  friction  and  stimulus  afforded  by 
large  towns.  There  was  no  intercourse  with  the  outside  world 
through  the  channels  of  commerce.  The  people  were  scattered,  and 
whdly  agricultural  The  large  number  of  convicts,  of  bonded  ser- 
vants, and  of  negroes  helped  to  brand  very  deeply  the  lines  of  de- 
marcation between  the  different  members  of  the  community.  The 
solitary  life  on  a  great  plantation  in  the  midst  of  inferiors  and  slaves, 
the  system  of  primogeniture,  and  the  importance  attached  to  landed 
estates  as  the  only  form  of  wealth,  all  contributed  powerfully  to  one 
result.  TheoreticHslly,  an  aristocracy  should  have  been  developed,  and 
it  is  easy  to  show  that  it  existed  as  really  as  if  the  members  had  been 
distinguished  by  titles.  In  a  word,  Virginian  society  developed  into 
an  aristocracy  of  commoners,  but  none  the  less  into  a  genuine  aris- 
tocracy. The  most  powerful  support  was  given  by  the  system  of 
entaiL  No  estate  taU  over  two  hundred  pounds  was  defeasible  with- 
out an  act  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  entailed  estate  passed,  of  course, 
invariably  to  the  eldest  sons,  while  the  younger  ones  were  brought  up 
to  professions.  In  some  cases  land  was  settied  on  the  younger  chil- 
dren, but  the  bulk  of  tiie  property  went  to  the  oldest  son.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  legislation  was  largely  concerned 
with  land,  and  was  strongly  in  the  land -holding  interest;  but  the 
drift  of  public  opinion  then  began  to  set  against  it,  the  business  of 
docking  entails  increased  nqpidly,  and,  fiually,  the  whole  system  fell 
during  the  Revolution  beneath  the  attacks  headed  by  Jefferson.* 
Prior  to  that  time,  however,  it  flourished  in  full  force,  and  formed, 
as  primogeniture  and  entail  always  must,  the  surest  foundation  of  a 
strong  and  permanent  aristocracy. 

Scattered  allusions  also  curiously  illustrate  the  purely  aristocratic 
society  of  Virginia,  of  which  the  existence  is  proved  by  the  law  of 
entaiL  The  early  law  in  r^^  to  well-bom  persons  has  already  been 
adverted  to,  but  there  is  much  stronger  and  later  evidence.    A  letter 


1  Bives's  Life  of  Madison,  1, 179;  Foote,iL,m. 
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is  pretenred,  by  Bifihop  Meade^  Arom  one  Mr.  Thompson,  a  clergyman 
of  die  best  sort,  who  desired  to  marry  the  widow  of  €k)Temor  Spots- 
wood.  The  family  objected  on  the  score  of  inferiority  of  social  posi- 
tion. The  letter  b^ns  as  follows:  ''Madam, — ^By  diligently  penis- 
ing  yoor  letter  I  perceive  there  is  a  material  argument,  which  I  ooght 
to  have  answered,  upon  which  yonr  strongest  objection  against  com- 
pleting my  happiness  would  seem  to  depend,  vis.,  that  yon  wonld  in- 
cur the  censures  of  the  world  for  marrying  a  person  of  my  station 
and  character.  By  which  I  understand  that  you  think  it  a  diminution 
of  your  honor  and  the  dignity  of  your  family  to  marry  a  person  in  the 
station  of  a  cleigyman.**  Then  follows  a  curious  piece  of  reasoning 
to  show  the  social  equality  of  clergy  and  gentry.' 

The  social  distinctions  were  most  rigidly  obsenred  in  the  churches, 
where  all  classes  of  necessity  met  together.  One  vestryman  was  pub- 
licly thanked  for  displacing  an  unworthy  woman  who  had  ventured 
to  sit  above  her  degree.*  The  great  families  occupied  the  principal 
pews,  generally  in  tiie  galleries,  while  the  floor  was  common  to  idl.* 
In  some  of  the  churches  certain  pews  were  set  iq;>art,  and  marked 
""  Magistrates ''  and ''  Magistrates'  Ladies.'''  It  is  related  of  the  Car- 
ter family  that  they  built  the  parish  church,  reserving  a  laige  pew 
near  the  chancel,  and  that  on  Sunday  the  congregation  waited  outside 
until  the  family  arrived,  and  then  followed  tii^n  in.*  A  member  of 
a  similar  family ''  was  buried,  according  to  her  own  directions,  beneath 
the  pavement  of  tiie  aisle  of  that  wing  of  the  church  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  poor.  She  directed  this  to  be  done  as  an  act  of  self- 
abasement  for  the  pride  she  had  manifested  and  the  contempt  she 
had  exhibited  toward  the  common  people  during  her  life,  alleging  that 
she  wished  them  to  trample  upon  her  when  she  was  dead."*  The  old 
records  abound  also  in  examples  of  the  state  kept  by  tiie  old  families. 
A  servile  class  rendered  labor  a  shame,  and  trade  was  demised.  It 
was  esteemed  a  disgrace  for  a  young  man  to  enter  the  counting-house 
of  the  first  merchant  in  Virginia.*  The  planters  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  of  different  day  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  One  of 
them  drives  his  sword  into  a  billiard-marker,  but  no  notice  is  taken 
of  it,  altiiough  the  man  barely  escapes  death.*  One  foreign  traveller 
says  that  every  proprietor  would  be  a  lord,  and  that  they  had  every 

I  Mewle,  iL,  79 ;  see  p.  18.  '  Ibid.,  L,  866.  *  Ibid,  1, 810;  il,  876. 
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arifitocrslie  principle.  They  took  great  pride  "  in  his  majeetie's  an- 
cieot  and  great  colony  and  dominion  of  Yiiginia;**'  and  one  of  them 
declares  that  ^  "Viiginia  may  be  jnstly  esteemed  the  happy  retreat  of 
true  Britons  and  tme  Chnrchmen."*  But,  although  they  held  all  the 
ofllces,  their  fortones  were  not  wnqpped  ap  in  die  royal  government 
Their  loyalty  was  as  independent  as  it  was  sealoos,  bnt  with  no  tinge 
of  inferiority;  and  they  wonld  not  even  su£Fer  any  attempt  to  in- 
trodace  an  etiquette  other  than  their  own.*  There  were  few  Tories 
among  them,  and  while  they  gave  freely  to  gOTemment,  they  chafed 
at  the  doties  and  restrictions  on  trade.* 

They  had  the  vices  and  the  virtnes  of  an  aristocracy.  They  were 
indolent,  vain,  and  imperious;  politically  haughty,  and  sensitive  to 
any  restnunt*  They  were  neitiier  enterprising  nor  inventive,  but 
their  address  was  excellent ;  they  spoke  well  and  fluently ;  had  excel- 
lent sense,  and  much  shrewdness  in  matters  of  business.*  Many  of 
iheok  were  men  of  liberal  sentiments,  enlightened  understanding,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world.* 

Leading  a  life  which  alternated  between  intense  bodily  activity 
and  the  most  profound  indolence,  addicted  to  coarse  indulgences  and 
rough  sports,  without  the  opportunity  or  desire  for  mental  effort,  the 
Virginian  gentleman  was  still  essentially  a  patrician.  As  proud  of 
bis  acres,  and  as  haughty  among  his  dependents  as  the  greatest  Eng- 
lish lords,  the  Virginian  was  as  sensitive  in  regard  to  his  rights  and 
as  jealous  of  his  political  position  as  any  Puritan  of  New  Enj^i 
A  rigid  code  of  honor  was  scrupulously  preserved,  and  every  gentle- 
man was  accountable  under  it  for  his  actions.  The  Virginian  planter 
was  proud  of  his  descent  He  knew  by  heart  his  own  genealogy  and 
that  of  all  his  neighbors.  No  peer  of  the  realm  more  fully  believed 
himself  to  be  of  a  different  stuff  from  other  mortals  than  the  Virgin- 
ian. Burke^s  famous  sentence  describes  them  exactly :  *'  Those  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  command  were  the  last  who  would  consent 
to  obey.''  Despite  the  indolent  life,  the  boorish  amusements,  and  the 
too  prevalent  illiteracy,  the  natural  genius  of  the  great  planters  was 
strong  and  sound.  They  looked  on  themselves  as  the  governing  class, 
as  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people,  and  they  possessed  an  unquestion- 
ed supremacy.    When  the  shock  came,  they  proved  themselves  fine 

1  Heohigi  1699.       *^  Jones,  PKBent  SUte  of  Yfarginis.       *  Burke,  iiL,  876. 
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*  Jooe^Present  Stale  of  Yiri^;  Abb«  Robin, p.  S0ft-*6.  *  Siiijth,L,6ft. 
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soldiers,  sagacioos  politicuins,  great  lawyers,  and  statetmen.  Oat  of 
this  apparently  inert  aristocracy,  steeped  as  it  would  seem  in  pride 
and  doth,  came  a  set  of  leaders  who  have  done  the  greatest  honor 
to  the  American  name.  All  the  stress  of  expression  and  of  war  was 
required  to  rouse  the  latent  life ;  but  at  the  great  period  in  our  his- 
tory, the  "Viiginian  aristocracy  proved  themsdres  worthy  of  the  fore- 
most places.  The  ruling  class  was  small  numerically;  but  a  body 
which  produced  in  one  generation  George  Washington,  John  Marshall, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  and  James  Madison,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Lees,  the  Randolphs,  the  Pendletons,  Wythe,  Mason,  and  the 
rest,  is  one  which  deserres  a  great  position  not  only  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  but  in  that  of  the  English  race  and  of  tbe  world. 
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Ghafteb  in 

MARYLAND  FBOM  1688  TO  \1W. 

Tax  colomal  history  of  Maryland  ofEers  two  points  of  especial  io'^ 
toest.  Maryland  was  the  first  proprietary  government  in  America, 
and  she  lays  claim  to  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  state 
where  religions  toleration  not  only  prevailed  in  practice,  but  was  es- 
tablished by  law.  These  two  facts,  their  causes  and  results,  and  the 
questions  growing  out  of  them,  not  only  form  the  staple  of  her  colo- 
nial history,  bat  give  it  all  the  interest  it  possesses.  From  their  nat- 
ure, too,  they  are  closely  connected  with  the  characters  and  careers  of 
the  founder  of  the  settlement  and  his  successors.  They  present,  also, 
the  first  instance  in  America  of  a  colony  upon  which  the  influence  of 
an  individual  left  an  abiding  mark,  and  did  much  to  shape  its  future 
history. 

George  Calvert,  Baron  of  Baltimore,  began  his  public  career  under 
the  patronage  of  Robert  Cecil.  His  talents  and  industry  united  with 
a  quiet  moderation  of  character  and  a  wise  discreetness  to  raise  him, 
under  James  I.,  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  the  position 
of  a  leader  of  the  government  forces  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
an  evil  hour  he  resisted  Buckingham,  or  was,  at  least,  unlucky  enough 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  all-powerful  favorite.  George  Calvert  was 
too  prudent  a  man  to  persist  in  such  an  opposition,  and,  proclaiming 
himself  a  Catholic,  he  resigned  his  office.  For  this  loss  of  place  he 
was  consoled  by  a  peerage  and  a  fee  of  £6000,  paid  him  by  his  suc- 
cessor, like  most  of  the  men  in  James's  Court,  Calvert  had  a  taste 
for  money-getting,  without  being  troubled  by  unfashionable  scruples ; 
but  he  differed  from  his  fellow -courtiers  in  his  ability  to  keep  the 
riehea  he  acquired.  From  an  early  period  Calvert  had  been  interested 
in  schemes  of  colonization,  and  in  a  purely  commercial  way.  He  was 
one  of  the  patentees  of  the  Virginia  Company,  and  subsequently  re- 
ceived a  large  grant  of  territory  in  Newfoundland.     His  religious 
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opioioDs,  or  rather  the  period  of  his  conversion  to  Catholicism,  hare 
been  matters  of  warm  discussion ;  bat  ihh  most  recent  investigations 
make  it  probable  that  Calvert  was  either  bom  a  Catholic,  or  became 
one  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  The  old  and  generally  accepted 
story  that  he  resigned  the  secretaryship  on  accoant  of  scruples  of 
conscience,  arising  from  his  recent  conversion  to  Rome,  can  no  longer 
be  sustained.  Whatever  else  is  doubtful,  it  is  certain  that 
Calvert  was  forced  out  of  oflSce  by  Buckingham;  and  the 
avowal  of  the  rdigion  he  had  long  secretly  professed  served  as  a  con- 
venient cloak  to  the  real  reasons  for  his  retreat  That  Calvert  con- 
cealed his  religious  opinions  for  a  long  number  of  years,  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  his  character  and  career.  Hie  court  of  James  L  was 
not  the  place  for  a  sternly  religious  man  of  hostile  faith  to  <rf>tain 
woridly  success.  When  Calvert,  now  Lord  BaltimcHre,  found  himself 
deprived  of  oflSce,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  his  colony  of  Ferryland, 
in  the  province  of  Avalon,  in  Newfoundland,  whither  he  s<M|i  after 
proceeded  with  his  family.  In  that  inhospitable  region  he  quickly 
perceived  the  impossibility  of  successful  colonization,  and  in 
1628,  dierefore,  he  sailed  to  die  South,  and  landed  in  Yiiginia. 
His  purpose  was  an  obvious  one — the  foundation  of  a  settlement  in 
a  country  blessed  with  a  more  genial  climate  than  that  which  he  had 
left.  The  Virginians  tendered  to  him,  on  his  arrival  among  them,  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  which  he  took,  and  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which 
he  refused ;  and  he  was  then  requested  to  depart  the  colony,  as  he 
would  not  acknowledge  the  King's  prerogatives.  The  objects  of 
Lord  Baltimore  were  as  plain  to  the  Viiginians  as  they  are  to  us. 
He  was  no  ordinary  colonist,  nor  were  his  schemes  those  of  even  the 
richest  pUmters.  He  came  to  found  a  state,  and  to  be  its  ruler.  The 
Virginians  had  gone  too  far,  and  were  too  numerous  to  pass  under  his 
control,  nor  would  they  voluntarily  permit  the  erection  of  an  impt* 
rium  in  imperio.  Courteously  but  firmly  they  dismissed  Lord  Bal- 
timore, and  hastened  his  departure.  He  returned  to  England  and 
again  visited  Ferryland,  where  he  did  good  service  against  the  French ; 
but  the  remembrance  of  the  Virginian  country  did'  not  leave  him, 
and  in  1682  he  drew  a  charter  for  the  signature  of  Charles  L, 
granting  to  himself  and  his  heirs  all  the  country  included  in 
the  present  State  of  Maryland,  and  a  large  part  of  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Delaware.  Before  this  charter  passed  the  seals  Lord  Balti- 
more died.  From  what  is  known  of  his  career,  it  appears  that  in 
politics  he  was  a  friend  of  high  prerogative,  and  a  complaisant  conit- 
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ier  in  a  cornipt  coart ;  that  in  religion  he  was  a  moderate  Catholic, 
and  in  general  chaiacter  a  shrewd,  discre^  man  of  the  world.  Of 
aoch  a  man  worldly  wisdom  and  good  management  in  both  pablio 
and  private  a&irs  could  be  safely  predicated ;  bnt  it  was  not  from 
such  persons  that  liberal  views  emanated  in  the  reign  of  James  L 
Subservient  to  the  slightest  wishes  of  the  King  and  to  the  will  of 
Buckingham,  Calvert  was  not  the  man  to  have  f ar-«ighted  plans  and 
high-minded,  enlightened  views  of  religious  toleration.  As  a  Catholic^ 
he  q^preciated  fully  the  bitter  English  hostility  to  Rome,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  deured  his  provinces  to  be  peopled  with 
men  of  his  own  belief,  and  to  become  in  a  certain  sense  an  asylum 
for  English  Pi^ists.  But  his  primary  object  was  commercial  and 
financial  success,  and  he  well  knew  that  nothing  papistical  could 
Uirive  unda^  English  auspices.  The  merest  whisper  of  Catholic  dom- 
ination would  have  wrecked  his  enterprise  at  the  start  The  Cath- 
oKca  were  oppressed  and  down-trodden,  and  if  they  happened  to  pos- 
sess political  power  in  any  dependency  of  England,  there  was  but  one 
course  compatible  with  existence  open  to  them — an  avowed  policy  of 
religious  toleration.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  were  the 
views  of  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
the  government  he  erected,  and  by  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
ocdony.  ( 

The  charter  drawn  by  Lord  Baltimore  was  granted  to  his  eldest 
aon,  Cecilins.  By  this  charter  a  government  was  framed  on  feudal 
principle^  and  modelled  on  that  of  the  Durham  Palatinate.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  found  an  English  barony^  and  the  lord  proprietary  was 
also  invested  with  regal  rights.  The  only  reservation  is  in  the  annual 
payment  of  two  Indian  arrows  by  the  lord  of  the  province  to  the 
Crown,  which  was  a  mere  recognition  of  the  duty  of  allegiance,  and 
of  the  title  of  the,  King  to  the  land  as  lord  paramount  There  is  a 
saving  clause  of  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  guarantee  to 
the  colonists  pf  the  rights  and  immunities  of  Bngli^men.  The  gov- 
ernment set  up  was  a  copy  of  the  Englbh  form,  or,  rather,  of  the 
form  of  English  government  as  it  ought  to  have  been  in  the  opinion 
of  George  Calvert  An  Assembly  of  Burgesses  filled  the  place  of  the 
Pariiament,  and  the  lord  proprietary  that  of  the  King.  The  consti- 
tution was  exactly  such  a  one  as  a  high  prerogative  courtier  in  the 
Teign  of  James  would  be  likely  to  draw  if  left  to  himself.  The  lord 
proprietary  was  to  have  the  right  to  make  laws,  not  repugnant  to 
those  of  England,  when  the  freeholders  and  Burgesses  could  not  be 
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brought  together,  and  he  was  further  to  have  the  power  of  granting 
titles  and  erecting  manors  and  courts  baron.  Exemption  from  taxa- 
tion was  also  granted.  Much  of  it  was  merely  a  wild  schema  to 
transplant  decaying  feudalism  to  the  Tirgin  soil  of  America.  Bat  all 
this  paraphernalia  of  a  dying  system  proved  as  worthless  in  the  face 
of  the  strong  tide  of  progress  as  the  paper  on  which  it  was  engrossed. 
Certain  other  provisions,  however,  deserve  attention  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  vexed  question  of  toleration. 

In  the  second  article  occurs  the  usual  formula,  expressing,  as  the 
reason  for  the  grant,  *'  a  laudable  and  pious  seal  for  extending  the 
Christian  religion."  In  the  fourth  article  the  right  of  advowsons 
and  patronage  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  license  to  erect  chapds, 
churches,  etc.,  are  granted  to  the  lord  proprietary.  But  diese  sacred 
buildings  were  to  be  ^Medicated  and  consecrated  according  to  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  our  kingdom  of  England."  In  the  twenty- 
second  article,  which  gives  to  the  lord  proprietary  the  right  to  have 
all  disputed  points  in  the  charter  decided  in  his  favor,  occurs  this 
clause,  "  Provided  always,  that  no  interpretation  thereof  be  made 
whereby  Gk)d's  holy  and  true  Christian  religion,  or  the  allegiance  due 
to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  may  in  anywise  suffer  by  change, 
prejudice,  or  diminution."  These  three  passages  contain  all  the  refer- 
ences to  religion  in  the  charter.  The  first  is  purely  formal,  and  oc- 
curs in  all  the  colonial  charters.  The  second  puts  the  control  of  the 
Church  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  proprietary.  That  the  head  of  the 
Church  in  the  province  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic  was  not  at  vari- 
ance with  English  habits.  Catholic  noblemen  in  England  could  pre- 
sent Protestant  clergymen  to  livings  of  the  Established  Church  down 
to  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  The  Church  thus  given  away  in 
the  charter  was  the  Established  Church  of  England,  and  no  otiier,  and 
whatever  may  be  claimed  for  the  English  Church  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  was  certainly  not  marked  by  a  wise  spirit  of  toleration. 
The  last  passage  goes  even  further,  and  provides  for  the  exclusive 
maintenance  of  the  English  Church.  '*  Ood's  true  and  holy  religion,'* 
In  1032,  was  in  Rrigluii.!  .'.,^.:  .^.lifi^ioii  of  Charles  and  Lsnd^  fis  distin- 
guiibed  from  tbat  of  Eom<!  or  Cahin,  Other  forms  of  Christian  be- 
lief wd^  not  conftiden^  or  then  reco^iied  iq  England  by  law  as 
**  true  "  or  "  boly/*  To  say  ihjit  this  tlmm  simply  meant  the  rdigion 
of  Maryland  mm  not  lo  be  Tdrkinh,  JewUb,  or  pafaD^  is  absard.  No 
■ana  inaiif  or  ironld  have  emu^tcnl  a  law  against  the  sub- 

itllittimi  o(  tho  Bible,  the  abQUtion  of  the  New  Testa- 
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ment,  or  the  wonhip  of  an  Indian  Okee  for  the  re^^ation  of  an  Bng- 
liah  colony.  Under  the  Maryland  charter  there  was  to  be  bat  one 
Church  recognised  by  the  State,  the  Church  of  England.  The  relig- 
ion of  Calvert  and  of  Calvert's  foUowers  was  connived  at,  but  it  was 
not  safe  to  recognise  even  in  a  colonial  charter  the  followers  of  him 
whom  Englishmen  generally  regarded  as  the  Antichrist  Nor  was  it 
characteristic  of  Charles  to  extend  a  beneficent  toleration  to  Protes- 
tant sects  opposed  to  his  own.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  toleration 
abont  the  Maryland  charter.  George  Calvert  was  too  astute  a  man, 
and  had  led  too  worldly  a  life,  to  risk  a  great  enterprise  by  any  talk 
about  toleration.  He  believed  in  toleration,  because  men  of  his  creed 
were  oppressed ;  but  that  he  believed  in  it  as  a  great  general  principle, 
is  to  give  the  lie  to  his  whole  life  and  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
A  man  who  had  fostered  the  dark  intrigues  of  the  Spanish  marriage, 
and  had  been  the  close  friend  of  €k)ndomar,  was  not  likely  to  be  the 
apostle  of  toleration  in  a  bitterly  intolerant  age.  Yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  religious  toleration  in  Maryland  at  the  outset, 
and  there  were  two  very  good  reasons  for  its  existence.  The  all- 
powerful  lord  proprietary  and  the  principal  men  in  Maryland  were 
Catholics,  and  Catholicism  was  oppressed  and  hated  in  England.  To 
oppress  Catholics  would  have  been  gross  folly  on  the  part  of  the 
Protestant  colonists,  and  to  oppress  Protestants  would  have  been  ruin 
to  the  proprietary.  Religious  toleration  in  Maryland  must  be  attrib- 
uted solely  to  the  very  commonplace  law  of  sdf-interest;  and  that  this 
theory  is  the  correct  one  the  subsequent  history  of  the  colony  amply 
proves. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1683,  Hawkins,  the  searcher  of  vessels  for 
London,  administered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty -eight  persons  on  board  the  Ark  at  Oravesend. 
Over  three  hundred  persons  Bailed  in  the  Ark  and  Dow  for  Maryland. 
At  the  Isk  of  Wight  two  Jesuit  priests.  White  and  Altham,  were 
smuggled  on  board*  During  the  voyage  twelve  of  the  emigrants  died, 
and  of  these  only  two  were  confessed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  acknowl- 
edged tbemaelyea  Catholics.  Lord  Baltimore,  writing  to  his  father's 
friend,  Thomas  Wentwortb,  describes  the  expedition  as  consisting  of 
**  Ma  two  brotliers,  with  very  near  twenty  other  gentlemen  of  very 
good  fsibtOD,  and  three  hundred  Uboring  men,  well  provided  in  all 
things.^*  From  the  number  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  from 
the  faith  of  those  who  died,  together  with  Lord  Baltimore's  own  ao- 
coant,  it  ts  a  fair  presumption  that  a  majority  of  the  settlers  were 
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ProteeUnta.  The  ^*  twenty  gentlemen  of  good  fashion  ^  and  their 
immediate  followers  were  probably  the  only  Catholics.  In  sach  a 
case,  when  a  Catholic  lord  was  the  roler  of  a  colony  laigely  composed 
of  Protestants,  religious  toleration  was  the  only  possible  policy.  Any 
other  woold  have  been  madness. 
The  ships  reached  the  month  of  the  Potomac  in  March,  1684.  In 
the  previoos  year  a  petition  had  been  sent  to  the  Sang  by  the 
Virginians,  remonstrating  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Baltimore  patent,  and  the  question  had  been  referred  by  the  King  to 
the  Cooncil,  who  had  decided  that  Lord  Baltimore  should  be  left  to 
his  patent,  and  die  Virginians  to  the  course  of  law.  At  the  mouth 
of  Uie  river  they  encountered  the  Virginians,  who,  in  obedience  to 
the  King's  written  orders,  received  the  new-comers  kindly,  and  fnr- 
nidied  necessary  supplies.  Here,  too,  they  met  William  ClaybomOy 
who  q>read  ugly  rumors  among  them  of  Indian  hostility.  Leonard 
Calvert,  in  his  turn,  informed  Claybome  that  his  trading  settlement 
on  Kent  Island  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Baltimore  patent 
Claybome  was  the  person  most  aggrieved  by  the  Maryland  charter. 
Under  a  general  license  from  Charies  L  to  trade,  he  had  established 
a  lucrative  post  on  Kent  Island  The  King,  as  he  had  an  unque»^ 
tioned  right  to  do  under  the  theory  of  English  law,  granted  to  Lord 
Baltimore  a  certain  tract  of  wild  land,  including  Kent  Island.  Clay- 
bome had  no  legal  right  there  except  as  the  subject  of  Baltimore; 
but,  since  his  real  injuries  coincided  widi  the  fancied  ones  of  the  Vir- 
ginians generally,  his  claim  assumed  importance.  Calvert  planted  his 
colony  on  a  bluff  near  the  mouth  of  die  Potomac,  and  named  the  set- 
tlement St  Mary's.  Experience  had  taught  men  now  the  art  of  col- 
onization. The  emigrants  were  of  the  right  sort,  and  Lord  Balti- 
more's wise  munificence,  and  the  near  neighborhood  of  an  established 
colony,  freed  the  Maryland  settlement  from  the  privations  which 
marked  the  first  years  of  the  eariier  colonies.  The  savages,  morei 
over,  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  were  treated  sensibly  and 
honestly ;  land  was  from  the  first  granted  to  individuals  in  fee-sim- 
ple, and  the  little  colony  prospered.  A  visit  from  Gtoveraor  Harvey 
assured  Calvert  that  Claybome  could  not  hope  for  oflScial  support, 
however  well  off  he  might  be  in  the  way  of  popular  sympathy. 
There  was,  however,  so  strong  a  feeling  in  favor  of  Claybome  in  Vir- 
ginia, that  he  was  soon  able  to  send  an  armed  pinnace  up  the 
Chesapeake  to  defend  his  invaded  rights  at  Kent  Island,  but 
the  expedition  was  unfortunate.     Governor  Calvert,  after  a  sharp 
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encoonter,  captared  ClayborDe^s  pinnace,  and  proclaimed  its  owner  a 
rebd.  Calvert  then  demanded  that  the  author  of  this  trouble  should 
be  given  up  by  Virginia ;  but  Harvey,  who  had  been  in  difficulties 
himself  on  account  of  his  lukewarmness  toward  daybome,  refused 
U>  comply,  and  the  rebel  solved  the  problem  in  his  own  way  by 
gmng  at  once  to  England  to  attack  his  enemies  in  their  stronghold. 
The  same  year  an  assembly  of  the  freeholders  was  held  in  Maryland, 
and  many  laws  were  enacted,  all  of  which  Lord  Baltimore  refused  to 
sign,  on  the  broad  ground  that  his  colonists  had  no  right  to  initiate 
legislation.  Among  these  laws  was  one  providing  that  all  felonies 
should  be  tried  by  English  law,  and  there  is  a  tradition  of  a  bill  of 
attainder  against  William  Claybome,  who  at  least  left  a  distinct  mark 
upon  eariy  Maryland  l^slation — if  not  in  1635,  soon  after,  and  for 
many  succeeding  years. 

For  the  next  three  years  the  colony  progressed  peacefully,  estab- 
Hahed  order  upon  Kent  Ishind,  and  was  only  anxious  about  the  Indians, 
whom  Claybome  had  remembered  to  inflame  by  various  ingenious  fab- 
rications as  to  the  character  and  objects  of  the  new  settlers.  Immi- 
gration increased,  and  the  Protestant  interest  in  the  colony  grew  with 
the  population,  and  gained  additional  strength  from  the  acquisition  of 
Kent  Island,  whose  settlers  were  not  only  hostile  to  the  Calvert  gov- 
ernment in  politics,  but  in  religion  as  well.  When  the  Assembly  next 
was  caUed  together,  they  retaliated  upon  Lord  Baltimore  his 
own  action  of  three  years  before.  The  freemen  rejected  the 
code  of  laws  prepared  by  the  proprietary,  and  prepared  others  them- 
selves, taking  their  stand  on  the  broad  ground  that  the  initiation  of 
legislation  belonged  to  them,  and  to  them  alone.  This  point  they 
eventually  carried,  and  the  lord  proprietary  was  forced  to  content  him- 
self with  a  free  exercise  of  the  veto  power  in  rejecting  all  the  Assem- 
bly's laws.  They  did  not  at  this  sesMon  forget  to  pass  bills  of  at- 
tainder against  Claybome's  followers,  nor  had  Claybome,  on  his  part, 
been  unmindful  of  them.  On  his  arrival  in  England  he  had  presented 
a  petition  to  the  King,  and  by  adroitly  working  on  the  cupidity  of 
Charles,  not  only  came  near  recovering  Kent  Island,  but  almost  ob- 
tained a  large  grant  besides.  After  involving  Lord  Baltimore  in  a 
good  deal  of  litigation,  Claybome  was  obliged,  by  an  adverse  decision 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Pkntations,  to  abandon  all  hopes  in 
England,  aud  therefore  withdrew  to  Virginia,  to  wait  for  better  times. 
For  some  years  Maryland  throve,  undisturbed  except  by  slight  In- 
dian outbreaks.    The  wise  policy  of  toleration  and  the  liberal  land 
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granto  incretMd  imiiugrstion«  and  ineii  of  all  creeds  aooght  tibe  peace- 
ful goveniment  of  tibe  Galvertib  Rel^ioQs  toletationf  howerery  not 
onl  J  induced  peraeeated  CSatholicai  but  opprened  Puritans  as  weil,  to 
come  to  tbe  cofony ;  and  En|^iih  PMeatants  soon  wearied  of  liberal- 
ity when  practised  by  men  of  a  hated  fiuih  and  less  political  stiengtk 
than  their  own.  Tlie  rapid  rise  of  the  Puritan  party  in  England 
fanned  this  discontenti  and  prepared  the  way  for  radical  changes. 
An  insight  into  the  real  porposes  of  the  proprietary  is  afforded  by  a 
l^ter  written  to  Governor  Gal?«rt  in  1642.  Lord  Bahimora 
therein  directed  ^  that  no  eodettastic  in  the  prorince  onght  to 
ezpecty  nor  is  Lord  Baltimore,  nor  any  of  his  oflkers,  althoogfa  they  are 
Boman  Catholics,  oUiged  in  conscience  to  allow  such  ecclesiastics  any 
more,  or  other  pririleges,  exemptions,  or  inminnities  for  their  persons^ 
lands,  or  goods,  than  is  allowed  by  his  majesty  or  other  oflkos  to  like 
persons  in  England.*^  The  reason  lot  this  course  was  ''the  depeo4- 
ence  of  the  State  of  Maryland  on  the  State  of  Kigland,  anto  which 
it  mnst,  as  near  as  may,  be  conformable.''  Lord  Baltimore  was  a  tme 
son  of  his  father,  discreet  and  not  orer-iealoas.  He  was  glad  to  con- 
trol this  policy  in  favor  of  the  Catholics  as  long  as  he  conld ;  hot  if 
that  policy  endangered  the  success  of  his  colony,  the  Catholics  had 
to  go  to  the  wall.  Leonard  Calvert,  apparently  unaUe  to  comprehend 
the  course  of  his  shrewder  brother  in  the  troubled  times  now  begin- 
ning,  sailed  to  England  for  instructions.  He  found  Lord  Balti- 
more trying  hard  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  both  parties  in 
England ;  but  dexterous  as  he  was,  this  was  an  impossiUe  task.  Al- 
though anxious  to  preserve  the  favor  of  Parliament,  he  still  adhered 
to  the  Sang,  and  was  commissioned  by  Charies  to  seise  any  Pariia- 
ment  ships  io  Maryland.  Unluckily,  Brent,  the  Deputy-governor,  saw 
fit  to  execute  the  order,  and  seised  the  ship  of  one  Richard  Ingle, 
who  was  also  strongly  suspected  of  piracy.  The  Puritan  party  was 
roused  by  this  step,  and  by  the  course  of  public  affairs,  to  active  hos- 
tility. Clayborae's  opportunity  had  come,  and  he  was  not  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  it  He  easily  obtained  possession  of  Kent 
Island,  and  shortly  after  Ingle,  eager  to  revenge  the  loss  of  his 
ship,  broke  into  the  Assembly  convened  by  €k)vernor  Calvert  at  St 
Mary's  at  the  head  of  an  armed  band,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
goveroment  Leonard  Calvert,  just  returned  from  England,  was  forced 
to  fly  to  Viiginia.  Clayborae  and  Ingle,  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
Parliament,  made  Hil],  a  Virginian,  governor;  but  their  power  was 
badly  used,  their  party  was  weak,  and  their  rule  was  of  riiort  dura- 
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tioiL  The  Catholies  were  too  numeroos  and  too  active  to  submit  to 
a  gofremment  of  force  in  the  handa  of  the  small  Pnritaii  faction,  while 
the  majority  of  the  Protestants  seem  to  have  remained  nentral  through- 
out ;  and  Ingle,  who  appears  to  hare  been  more  of  a  bnccaneer  than 
p<ditician,  filled  his  ship  with  goods  and  departed.  Farther  resistance 
by  daybome  and  his  followers  became  impossible.  Calvert  re- 
tomed  from  Virginia  at  the  head  of  considerable  forces,  took 
pooBCssion  of  the  government,  and  qniet  was  restored.  Soon  after 
Calvert  died — a  wise,  prudent  man,  and  a  good  governor  after 
the  fashion  of  his  family.  He  appointed  as  his  successor 
Thomas  Gkeene,  who  was  a  Catholic,  a  Royalist,  and  the  head  of  both 
interests  in  the  colony.  He  seems  to  have  continued  the  judicious 
government  of  his  predecessor,  and  ruled  peaceably,  except  for  the 
cuatonciary  wrangling  with  the  Assembly,  this  time  on  the  matter  of 
informality  in  the  summons.  The  wounds  of  the  late  rebellion  were 
healed  by  a  general  amnesty,  from  which  Ingle  alone  was  excepted. 
This  desirable  quiet  did  not  long  endure,  for  the  struggle  in  England 
was  too  mighty  to  permit  the  smallest  colony  to  escape  its  influence. 
The  triumph  of  Parliament  compelled  Lord  Baltimore,  always  keenly 
alive  to  the  value  of  his  colony  and  his  own  interests,  to  abandon  the 
policy  of  Catholic  rule  accompanied  by  general  toleration ;  but  with  his 
wonted  shrewdness,  he  perceived  that  only  by  timely  and  genuine  con- 
cessions could  he  hope  to  save  his  possessions  and  reader  the  province 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  nobleman  acceptable  to  the  Poritan  party  of 
England.  Acting  upon  this  opinion,  he  removed  Greene,  and  appointed 
in  his  stead  William  Stone,  a  Virginian,  a  Protestant  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  terrible  Long  Parliament  A  Protestant  secretary 
and  Protestant  councillors  were  also  appointed.  Stone's  commission 
forbade  him  to  meddle  with  religion,  and  bis  oath  of  oflSce  bound 
him  not  to  discountenance  any  persons  who  professed  to  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ,  nor,  in  particular,  any  Catholic.  Lord  Baltimore, 
by  the  appointment  of  Protestants,  endeavored  to  secure  from  attacks 
in  England  his  own  interests  in  Maryland,  while  by  the  commission 
and  oath  he  sought  to  protect  his  Catholic  subjects  agaiust  Protestant 
persecution.  The  first  Assembly  called  by  Governor  Stone  passed  the 
now  famous  ''toleration  aof  The  mixture  of  sects  in  the 
colony,  due  to  the  previous  policy  of  religious  toleration,  and 
the  presence  of  a  small  but  united  body  of  Puritans  who  had  been 
driven  Arom  Virginia,  made  such  a  measure  an  absolute  necessity  un- 
less the  proprietary  was  prepared  to  face  an  immediate  insurrection, 
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formidable  in  itoelf,  and  inrriititle  wbea  topported,  at  it  woaU  be 
bj  tbe  dominaiit  party  in  EogiaiML  The ''toleratioo  aet**  was  proba- 
bly doe  to  Lord  Baltimore**  inibieQee ;  but  it  wm  p— cd  by  a  IVotea- 
tant  goreroor  and  Proteatant  oomciDorai  wUle  the  lower  hooae,  on 
the  other  hand,  had,  apparently,  a  majority  of  GatlM^  memben^ 
Lord  Baltimore  was  boond  by  his  religioo  to  pcisecnte  heretics,  and 
probably  thoogfat  the  tenet  in  the  abeUnet  a  good  one;  but  he  knew 
that  each  a  coofse  woold  be  futal  to  any  Catholic  who  attempted  it, 
whether  in  England  or  the  coloniea.  For  the  eake  <^  self-interest  and 
the  protection  of  fellow -beUerers^  Lord  Baltimore  got  his  Cooncil 
and  Assembly  to  agree  not  to  petaecote  Catholics^  This  is  what  the 
famous  act  of  toleration  amounted  to.  Bel^;ioQs  toleration  reafly  ex- 
ists only  when  the  strong  tolenite  the  weak,  and  not  when  the  weak 
by  f ortnitoQS  dreomstances  are  enabled  to  preset  the  appearance  of 
tolerating  the  strong.  Tbe  laigest  measore  of  toleration  can  exist, 
moreover,  only  when  <3hnrch  and  State  are  disunited;  but  the  terms 
of  the  Maryhmd  charter  provided  for  an  Established  Chorch,  and  the 
Assembly  seems  nerev  to  have  doubted  its  right  to  interfere  oppres- 
sively or  otherwise  in  mattors  of  consdence. 

But  to  whatever  causes  this  toleration  was  due,  it  worked  well  in 
populating  Maryland.  There  was  an  influx  of  immigration,  composed 
in  part  of  the  Puritans  driven  Arom  Viiginia  by  Berkley.  These  peo- 
ple, although  refusing  the  oath  of  fidelity,  settled  at  Providence,  near 
the  site  of  Annapolis.  Not  merely  the  Protestant  but  die  Puritan  in- 
terest was  now  predominant  in  Maryland,  and  in  the  next  As- 
sembly the  Puritan  faction  had  control  They  elected  one  of 
their  leaders  Speaker,  and  expelled  a  Catholic  who  refused  to  take  an 
oath  requiring  secrecy  on  the  part  of  the  Buigesses.  Even  if  most  of 
the  Protestant  party  were  members  of  the  English  Church,  the  Puritans 
were  clearly  the  controlling  element,  and  the  objectionable  clauses  were 
expunged  from  the  oatii  of  fidelity.  Tet  they  passed  stringent  laws 
against  Claybome,  and  an  act  reciting  their  affection  for  Lord  Balti- 
more, who  had  so  vivid  an  idea  of  their  power  that  he  deemed  it  best 
to  assent  to  sumptuary  laws  of  a  typically  Puritan  character.  The 
Assembly  appears  to  have  acknowledged  die  supremacy  of  Psriia- 
ment,  while  their  proprietary  went  so  far  in  the  same  direction  that 
his  loyalty  was  doubted,  and  Charles  11.  afterward  appointed  Sir  Wil- 
liaro  Davenant  in  his  place  to  govern  Maryland.  Thin  discreet  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  Lord  Baltimore  served,  however,  as  a  protection 
neither  to  the  colonists  nor  to  the  proprietary  rights. 
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To  the  next  Assembly  the  Paiitaos  at  Providence  refused  to  send 
del^atee,  eride&Uy  expectiiig  a  dissolution  of  the  proprietary  gov- 
emment,  and  the  consequent  supremacy  of  their  faction.  Nor  were 
they  deceived.  Such  had  been  the  prudence  of  the  Assembly  and 
of  Lord  Baltimore,  that  Maryland  was  not  expressly  named  in  the 
Parliamentary  commission  for  the  '*  reducement  ^  of  the  colonies, 
but,  unfortunately,  Gaybome  was  the  ruling  spirit  among  the  Parlia- 
mentary commissioners,  and  he  was  not  the  naan  to  let  any  informali- 
ty of  wording  in  a  document  stand  between  him  and  his  revenge.  In 
vain  did  (Governor  Stone  lend  assistance  to  die  commissioners  in  Vir- 
^nian  matters,  daybome  and  Richard  Bennet,  one  of  the  Provi- 
dence settlers,  and  also  a  commissioner,  soon  gave  dieir  undivided 
attention  to  Maryland.  They  proceeded  to  St  Mary\  required 
of  the  €k)vemor  and  Council  a  test  called  the  *'  engagement,'' 
which  was  thereupon  subscribed  to,  and  they  also  demanded  that  writs, 
etc,  should  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  was 
refused.  Stone  was  then  diq>laced ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  a  year 
Claybome  and  Bennet,  requiring  the  aid  of  his  popularity,  reinstated 
him.  Stone,  however,  appears  to  have  yielded  to  their  terms,  and  to 
have  definitely  sided  with  the  Puritan  party.  The  Council  was  entire- 
ly composed  of  the  Providence  settlers,  who  were  now,  as  they  antici- 
pated, supreme.  Stone,  who  seems  to  have  been  torn  between  his 
wish  to  serve  Lord  Baltimore  faithfully,  and  his  desire  to  stand  well 
with  the  commissioners,  soon  swung  back  to  the  old  proprietary  rule, 
und«r  which  writs  again  ran  with  Calvert's  name  upon  them ;  but  he  en- 
deavored to  trim  at  a  time  when  trimming  was  impossible.  Naturally 
he  suited  no  one,  and,  although  seemingly  a  very  well-meaning  man,  he 
got  only  hard  knocks  from  one  side  and  harsh  words  from  the  odier. 
Stone's  second  change,  however,  was  a  decided  one.  Although  he 
proclaimed  Cromwell  as  Lcnrd- Protector,  he  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment exclusively  in  Baltimore's  interest,  ejected  the  Puritans,  recalled 
the  CathoHc  Councillors,  and  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  in- 
habitants of  Providence  as  factious  and  seditious.  A  flagrant  attempt 
to  convert  a  young  girl  to  Catholicism  added  fuel  to  the 
flames.  Moderation  was  at  an  end.  Claybome  and  Bennet, 
backed  by  Virginia,  returned  and  called  an  Assembly,  from  which 
Catholics  were  to  be  excluded.  In  Maryland,  as  in  England,  the  ex- 
treme wing  of  the  Puritan  party  was  now  in  the  ascendant,  and  ex- 
ercised its  power  oppressively  and  relentlessly.  Stone  took  arms  and 
marched  against  the  Puritans.     A  battle  was  fought  at  Providence,  in 
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which  the  Poritans,  who,  whatever  their  other  failings,  were  always 
ready  in  a  fray,  were  completely  yictorioos.  A  few  ezecntions  and 
some  sequestrations  followed,  and  severe  laws  against  the  Catholics 
were  passed.  The  policy  of  die  Paritaas  was  not  toleration,  and  they 
certainly  never  believed  in  it  Nevertheless,  Lord  Baltimore  kept  his 
patent,  and  the  Puritans  did  not  receive  in  England  the  warm  sympa- 
thy they  had  expected.  Cromwell,  now  all-powerful,  cared  less  than 
ever  for  aseless  fighting  or  unnecessary  extremities.  He  listened  to 
the  explanations  of  Bennet  and  Mathews,  said  he  had  not  intended, 
by  his  previous  proclamation  ^in  favor  of  Lord  Baltimore,  to  abridge 
their  powers,  and  gave  hb  decision  in  favor  of  the  government  of 
the  commissioners.  Thus  the  Puritan  government  was  established  in 
Maryland.  But  Cromwell's  support  was  too  lukewarm  to  be  at  onoe 
decisive.  Although  the  commissioners  of  the  Puritans  were  in  nomi- 
nal as  well  as  actual  control  at  Providence,  yet  Baltimore  removed 
Stone,  and  appointed  Fendall  as  Governor,  to  whom  the  Catholic  pop- 
ulation of  St  Mary's  adhered.  This  state  of  dissension  injured  great- 
ly the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  until  at  last  Lord  Baltimore 
on  the  one  side,  and  Bennet  and  Mathews  on  the  other,  came 
to  terms,  which  were  carried  out  in  the  province.  The  proprietary 
government  was  to  be  re-established  and  recognised,  and  a  general 
act  of  oblivion  and  indemnity  was  to  be  passed.  Fendall  was  con- 
tinued as  Governor,  and  the  Assembly  ratified  the  agreement  The 
results  of  all  this  turbulence  were  the  right  to  carry  arms,  the  practi- 
cal assertion  of  the  right  to  make  laws  and  lay  taxes,  relief  from  the 
oath  of  fealty  with  the  obnoxious  cUuses,  and  the  breakdown  of  the 
Catholic  interest  in  Maryland  politics.  Toleration  was  wisely  restored. 
The  solid  advantages  were  gained  by  the  Puritan  minority  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  lord  proprietary.  In  the  interr^num  which  ensued  on 
the  abdication  of  Richard  CromweU,  the  Assembly  met  and 
claimed  supreme  authority  in  the  province,  and  denied  their 
responsibility  to  any  one  but  the  sovereign  in  England.  Fendall,  a 
weak  man  of  the  agitator  species,  acceded  to  the  claims  of  the  As> 
sembly ;  but  Baltimore  removed  FendaU,  and  kept  the  power  which 
the  Assembly  had  attempted  to  take  away.  This  action  of  the  rep- 
resentative body  simply  shows  the  decided  political  advance  made  in 
Maryland,  as  in  all  the  British  dominions,  under  the  impulse  of  the 
Great  Rebellion.  Maryland  did  not  suffer  by  the  Restoration,  as  was 
the  case  with  her  sister  colonies,  but  gained  many  solid  advantages. 
The  factious  strife  of  years  was  at  last  allayed,  and  order,  peace,  and 
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stability  of  goTemmeDt  rapervened  Philip  Calvert,  an  illegitimate 
son  of  the  first  proprietary,  was  goyemor  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
was  then  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Charies,  the  oldest  son  of 
Lord  Baltimore,  whose  administration  lasted  for  fourteen.  It 
would  have  been  di£Scult  to  find  at  that  time  better  governors  than 
these  Calverts  proved  themselves.  Moderate  and  just,  they  adminis- 
tered the  a&irs  of  Maryhnd  sensibly  and  welL  Population  ino^ased, 
and  the  immigration  of  Quakers  and  foreigners,  and  of  the  oppressed 
of  all  nations,  was  greatly  stimulated  by  a  renewal  of  the  old  policy 
of  religious  toleration.  The  prosperity  of  the  colony  was  marked,  and 
its  only  difficulties  were  due  principally  to  external  causes.  The  over- 
growth of  tobacco,  and  a  corresponding  scarcity  of  com,  were  sources 
of  anxiety  to  both  people  and  rulers.  Vain  attempts  were  made 
to  remedy  these  evils  by  law  and  by  agreements  with  Yii^nia ;  but 
these  economical  problems,  questions  of  boundary  with  Dutch  and 
Englisb,  a  few  trifling  troubles  with  the  Indians,  and  Fendall*s  *'  sedi- 
tious practices  "  alone  disturbed  Maryland's  internal  tranquillity  dur- 
ing the  mild  rule  of  the  Calverts.  The  Assembly,  unmolested  in  their 
possession  of  the  law-making  and  taxing  power,  were  quiet  and  rea- 
sonaUe,  and  granted  the  proprietary  an  annual  allowance  from  the 
export  duty  on  tobacco. 

In  1676  Charles  Calvert,  the  Gk>vemor,  became  lord  proprietary  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  Cecilius.    He  instituted  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  laws,  for  which  his  new  poution  and  presence 
in  the  colony  gave  peculiar  advantages,  and  then,  having  appointed 
Thomas  Notly  Deputy-governor,  he  sailed  for  England.    His  depart- 
ure was  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  old  dissensions  from  which 
the  colony  had  been  so  long  exempt    As  had  happened  twenty  years 
before,  a  minority  in  the  colony,  in  sympathy  with  the  dominant  par- 
ty in  England,  wished  to  obtain  control  in  matters  of  religion,  and, 
backed  by  the  home  government,  renew  a  policy  of  intolerance  in 
their  own  interests.    Now,  of  course,  this  minority  was  composed  of 
Protestants  of  the  Established  Church,  instead  of  the  Puritans,  as  in 
the  days  of  the  Commonwealth.    The  first  attack  came  from 
the  Episcopalian  clergy,  who  complained  of  the  bad  condition 
of  the  Church  in  the  province,  and  urged  Lord  Baltimore  to  support  it 
with  the  power  of  government    This  Lord  Baltimore  refused  to  do. 
The  condition  of  the  Established  Church  was  no  doubt  very  bad,  but, 
as  the  lord  proprietary  wisely  pointed  out,  they  already  had  received 
some  assistance  from  the  government,  and  the  improvement  of  their 
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Church  most  rest  with  themselTes.  The  old  policy  of  toleration  wm 
thus  maintaioed  for  the  time,  at  least ;  but  there  was  great  lazness  in 
religions  matters  in  the  province,  which  gave  opp<Mrtnnities  for  com- 
pUints  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rapid  propagation  of  new  sects  on 
the  other.  Qoakerism,  then  jnst  beginning  its  career,  took  strong 
hold  in  Maryland,  and  was  for  many  years  a  vigorous  and  good  in- 
fluence socially  and  politicaUy.  But  the  complaints  of  the  Episcopal 
clergy,  though  unsuccessful  with  Lord  Baltimore,  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  struggle  between  the  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Quakers  and  Roman  Catholics  on  the  other. 
The  latter  appeared  as  the  defenders  of  the  toleration  policy,  which 
the  former  aimed  to  subvert  and  replace  with  the  Church  and  State 
system  then  in  vogue  in  England.  Thus  supported  by  an  active  par- 
ty, Lord  Baltimore  had  nothing  to  fear  in  the  province ;  but  in  Eng- 
land the  course  of  public  affairs  proved  most  unftivorable  to  his  fort- 
unes. The  excitement  produced  by  the  Popish  plot  and  the 
consequent  proceedings  in  Parliament  compelled  Lord  Balti- 
more to  fill  all  the  BCaryland  offices  with  Protestants,  and  served  also 
as  a  signal  for  numerous  accusations  against  the  proprietary  of  par- 
tiality to  his  fellow -believers.  These  attacks  Lord  Baltimore  easily 
repelled ;  but  there  were  others  also  forth-coming  which  s#rioudy  incH 
perilled  his  possessions,  inasmuch  as  they  concerned  the  royal  co£Eers. 
Almost  the  only  real  grievance  of  the  Ihryland  colonists  was  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Navigation  Act,  and  the  levying  of  customs  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Crown.  In  true  colonial  fashion  the  former  was  avoid- 
ed, and  the  latter  both  resisted  and  eluded.  Lord  Baltimore,  ever 
watchful  of  his  own  interests  and  of  those  of  his  colony,  had  un- 
doubtedly connived  at  these  practices.  The  government  of  Charles 
IL,  touched  by  such  conduct  in  its  tenderest  point,  threatened  a  quo 
warranto,  and  the  Duke  of  York  granted  to  William  Penn  lands  lying 
within  the  BCaryland  boundaries ;  while  a  limitation  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage afforded  a  new  and  advantageous  battle-ground  for  the  discon- 
tented elements  in  the  province,  so  that,  although  the  colonists  throve, 
the  poor  proprietary  was  beset  with  difficulties.  The  accession  of 
James  H  brought  no  relief  to  Lord  Baltimore.  Instead  of  sympathy 
from  a  fellow-Catholic,  he  met  only  with  oppression.  The  grant  to 
Penn,  dismembering  his  province,  was  confirmed,  and  a  fresh  writ  of 
quo  warranto  was  issued  against  his  charter.  In  the  province  itself 
the  Protestants,  who  chafed  at  the  spectacle  of  tol^^tion,  which  they 
knew  need  not  exist  if  the  proprietary  power  were  overthrown,  at 
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last  rose  in  arms.  This  time,  of  course,  members  of  the  Established 
Church  controlled  the  insarrection,  and  onlj  a  very  subordinate  part 
was  taken  by  the  Paritan  element  An  old  sopporter  and  friend  of 
Fendall,  one  John  Coode,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  '*  Association 
for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion.''  The  crisis  came,  as  in  all 
the  oUier  colonies,  at  the  moment  of  the  Revolation  in  England,  and 
this  gave  force  and  strength  to  these  provincial  insorrections  which, 
in  Maryland  at  least,  they  conld  never  have  acquired  otherwise.  The 
Pk^dent  of  the  Council,  Joseph,  demanded  an  oath  of  fidelity  from 
Uie  Assembly,  and  hesitated  to  proclaim  William  and  Mary.  This 
gave  tiie  insurgents  their  opportunity,  and  they  took  arms  to  assert  the 
ri^ta  of  William  and  the  Protestant  religion,  neither  of  which  had 
been  infringed.  The  efforts  of  the  ^'Associators'*  were  crown- 
ed with  success.  They  called  a  convention,  and  forwarded  an 
address  to  William,  who  responded  by  creating  a  royal  government — 
^^  the  proprieti^  being  excluded  by  the  new  laws  against  Cath- 
olics— and  sending  out  Sir  Lionel  Copley  as  Gk>vemor.  The 
pecuniary  ben^ts  accruing  to  Lord  Baltimore  from  his  province  were 
alone  left  untouched.  Never  did  an  insurrection  and  successful  revo- 
lution arise  so  absolutely  without  apparent  cause.  The  government  of 
Maryland  as  administered  by  the  Calverts  was,  according  to  modem 
notions,  the  best,  probably,  at  that  day  in  existence.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  least  resembling  oppression ;  and  although  the  feudal  nat- 
ure of  the  government  was  an  anomaly,  it  did  not  injure  the  people, 
and  the  powers  of  the  proprietary  were  suffering  constant  diminution. 
According  even  to  the  address  of  the  rebels,  not  one  real  grievance 
existed.  The  causes  of  the  revolution  in  Maryland  were  due  to  two 
facts — ^the  policy  of  toleration,  for  which  the  popular  mind  was  not 
yet  prepared,  and  the  condition  of  a&irs  in  England.  Toleration 
was  even  then  little  more  than  a  speculative  principle,  and  its  practice 
in  Maryland  gave  a  peculiar  religious  aspect  to  her  whole  history : 
indMd,  religion  was  at  the  root  of  all  the  troubles.  The  tolerated 
party  in  the  State  was  the  one  possessing  the  support  of  the  mother 
country.  They  therefore  found  themselves  the  objects  of  toleration, 
when,  if  they  could  once  obtain  control,  no  such  thing  need  exist. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  there  was  always  a  laige  faction  in  Mary- 
land hostile  to  the  proprietary  government,  because  it  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  indulge  their  bigotry.  Every  revolution  in  England  was 
sure  to  produce  one  in  Maryland,  from  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
men  discontented  in  religious  matters,  and  anxious  to  make  their  faith 
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the  religion  of  the  State,  and  have  it  enforced  as  snch.  Lo^d  Balti- 
more snffered  becanae  he  wisely  persevered  in  the  onlj  policy  com* 
patible  with  his  interests  and  his  religion,  and  becaose  James  IL  in* 
sisted  on  misgoyeming  England* 

The  new  royal  government  went  on  with  little  apparent  change, 
except  that  the  King's  name  was  substituted  for  that  of  Lord  Balti- 
more in  the  writs.  The  remaining  proprietary  rights  were  protected 
by  the  goyemment  against  the  attacks  of  tJie  Assembly.    The  Church 

of  England  was  established,  and  taxes  laid  for  its  snp|>ort 
iVSt  ^^^  Protestant  secto  were  practically  tolerated,  but  Catholics 

were  made  the  subject  of  persecution.  The  public  exercisb  of 
their  religion  was  forbidden,  and  their  immigration  was  prevented  by 
stringent  laws.  In  furtherance  of  this  anti-Catholic  policy  the  capital 
was  removed  from  St  Mary's  to  Annapolis,  the  site  of  the  old  Puritan 
settlement  The  period  oi  royal  government  in  Maryland  was  one  of 
steady  decline.  The  establishment  of  a  Church  of  which  only  a  mi- 
nority of  the  population  were  members,  and  the  general  taxes  laid  for; 
its  support,  caused  deep  and  ever-increasing  dissatisfaction,  and  the 
new  rdigious  policy  fostered  also  a  dislike  of  the  external  power  which 
alone  made  it  possible.  It  bred  a  coolness  and  distrust  in  regard  to 
England,  and  wholly  alienated  large  classes  of  the  community  from 
the  mother  country.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  persecuted,  and 
the  Quakers  discountenanced,  and  thus  the  two  best  elements  in  the 
State  lost  all  influence,  and  were  forced  into  a  bitter  opposition.  The 
course  of  the  provincial  government  of  BCaryland  sowed  the  seeds,  and 
the  establishment  of  tJie  English  Church  prepared  the  soil  for  the 
hostile  feelings  which  ripened  so  readily  in  1776.  The  effects  of  the 
royal  government  and  of  its  policy  were  soon  apparent  Prosperity 
declined,  the  tone  of  society  was  lowered,  and  a  general  spirit  of  re- 
ristance  to  the  administration  in  the  matter  of  the  charter  and  of 
taxes  was  developed.  Royal  requisitions  at  the  time  of  the  French 
wars  were  made  on  the  colony,  and  were  sometimes  complied  with, 
but  were  much  oftener  sullenly  refused.     At  last  the  proprietary, 

Benedict  Leonard  Calvert,  the  son  of  Charles,  changed  Us 
I7is!  ^^S^o°9  ^^^j  flying  80on  after  his  recognition  as  proprietary, 

the  province  devolved  upon  his  infant  heir,  Charies  Calvert, 
and  tiie  old  government  was  firmly,  re-established.  At  the  restora- 
tion of  Lord  Baltimore,  fresh  efforts  were  made  in  England  for  an 
abrogation  of  the  charter,  but,  like  those  in  the  time  of  the  royal  gov- 
ernors, these  attempts  were  defeated.    The  resistance  of  both  people 
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md  proprietary  was  crowned  with  sooceaty  and  fortj  jeara  of  par- 
feet  tranqnillitj  enaoed  under  the  reatored  goremment  of  the  b«r- 
oaa  of  Baltimore.  Insignificant  conflicta  with  the  Indiana,  a  ahare 
in  the  Carthagena  expedition,  and  diqmtea  with  Pennsylrania  and 
Tifginin  abont  boundariea,  eonatitate  Maryhmd'a  ext^nal  hiatorj  dar- 
ing this  )ong  period  The  conrae  of  domeatie  aflbura  waa  hardly 
more  eventfoL  The  aame  featnrea  were  preaented  in  Maryknd  aa  bk 
Virginia  daring  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  general 
political  indifterence,  followed  by  petty  and  haraaaing  qnarrela  be- 
tween jGk>Temor  and  Asaembly,  were  the  political  characteriatioa  of 
both  colonies  at  thia  time.  The  firat  conflict  aroae  aboat  the  intro- 
daction  of  English  lawa.  The  Aaaembly  deaired  them,  becaoae  they 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  people ;  the  proprietary  oppoaed  them  aa 
infringements  on  his  rights,  and  after  ten  years  of  rambling 
argament  and  discussion,  the  Assembly  prerailed.  The  next 
diacusaion  found  its  origin  in  that  eyer-fruitful  source  of  trouble,  taxa- 
tion.  The  Assembly  came  to  the  oondusion  that  the  duties 
levied  by  the  proprietary  were  oppreasiye  and  unjust,  and  they 
protested  also  against  the  OoTornor'a  power  of  fixing  official  fees  by 
proclamation,  and  of  creating,  without  the  consent  of  the  Assembly, 
new  offices  and  new  perquisites.  They  finally  prevailed,  in  a  measure, 
on  all  these  points,  but  the  tobacco  and  tonnage  duties  remained  an 
eTer-recurring  annoyance. 

Maryland  never  (Usplayed  much  readineas  to  join  with  the  other 
eoloniea  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  when  eventa  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  union,  she  usually  manifested  great  indiffer- 
ence. When  the  French  war  came,  Maryland  held  aloof;  and  al- 
though commissioners  were  sent  to  Albany,  they  refused  to  agree  to 
the  plan  of  union  presented  by  Franklin,  and  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention. In  the  actual  operations  of  the  war  Maryland  had  but 
a  small  share.  She  suffered  from  the  results  of  Braddock's 
defeat,  and  panic  and  terror  spread  through  the  province,  yet  noth- 
ing, effectual  was  done  to  check  the  tide  of  Indian  invasion.  Fort 
Cumberland,  the  only  Maryland  outpost,  had  been  built  on  the  west- 
em  frontier,  in  a  position  where  it  served  principally  as  a  source  of 
contention  with  Yiiginia.  The  chief  exploit  of  itke  Marylanders,  and 
the  one  certainly  which  will  be  longest  held  in  remembrance,  was  per- 
formed by  the  commander  of  thb  fort,  one  Dagworthy,  who  had 
held  at  one  time  a  royal  commission  as  captain.  On  this  ground  he 
claimed  to  outrank  Washington,  then  in  command  on  the  border. 
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Trouble  ensued,  and  finally  Washington  went  to  Boston,  laid  the 
case  before  Shirley,  the  comiiiander4n-ehief,  receiTed  his  support,  and 
Dagworthy  was  reduced  to  tJie  rank  of  a  provincial  captain. 

As  the  war  progressed  the  Indians  ravaged  the  western  part  of  the 
colony,  the  back  settlements  were  driven  in,  and  one  effort  aft^  an* 
other  to  repd  them  failed.  Maryland  believed  that  all  these  misfort- 
unes were  due  to  her  union  with  the  other  colonies,  and  she  thereupon 
resolved  to  devote  all  her  strength  to  the  defence  of  her  own  borders. 
Meantime  Gk>vemor  Sharpe  got  into  a  dispute  with  the  Assembly  about 
garrisoning  Fort  Cumberland.  As  usual,  the  Assembly  carried  their 
point ;  but  tJie  capture  of  Fort  Du  Quesne  relieved  Maryland  from  fur- 
ther anxiety,  and  put  a  stop  to  this  particular  source  of  contention. 

Were  it  not  for  the  question  of  toleration,  the  history  of  Maryland 
would  be  one  of  tJie  most  uninteresting,  although  not  the  least  in- 
structive, of  the  colonial  histories.  The  proprietary  government  was 
unusually  mild  and  well  administered,  even  though  it  involved  the  in- 
congruity of  a  third  person  intervening  between  subject  and  sovereign. 
Nothing  but  the  moderation  of  the  Calverts  preserved  to  them  their 
province.  Their  popularity  mitigated  tJie  attacks  of  the  Assemblies, 
and  their  high  character  as  rulers  was  a  barrier  agunst  assaults  in 
England.  Tet  the  anomalous  nature  of  the  government  led  to  con- 
stant troubles,  which  would  otherwise  have  had  no  existence.  There 
was,  however,  no  government  in  America  which  was,  on  the  whde, 
milder,  and,  except  for  a  few  years  of  disorder,  less  checkered  by  either 
oppression  or  turbulence.  The  very  lack  of  incident  and  of  disputed 
principles,  although  fatal  to  the  interest  of  history,  and  Indicative  per- 
haps of  a  stagnation  of  the  inteUectual  forces,  is  the  best  proof  that 
the  people  were  contented,  and  the  government  well  and  prudently 
administered.  Apart,  therefore,  from  religion,  Maryland  history  is  al- 
most perfectly  featureless.  The  period  of  settlement  was  undistin- 
guished by  hardships  or  perils ;  the  period  of  revolution  was  accom- 
panied with  comparatively  little  injury,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  produc- 
tive of  good  results,  while  Ae  period  of  political  quiet  preceding  the 
French  war  was  more  uneventful  even  than  in  the  other  colonies.  Tet 
in  the  history  of  this  small  and  peaceful  province  can  be  seen  unmis- 
takable indications  that  the  very  same  forces  were  gathering  there  as 
in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  There  is  the  same  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Assembly  to  assert  itself  and  to  encroach  on  the  powers 
of  the  Gk>vemor.  The  same  half-expressed  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  for  complete  control  which  is  manifested  by  the  same  penisi- 
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eot  wrangling  with  the  authorities,  who  excite  jealousy  merely  from 
their  being  sustained  by  an  external  power  of  whose  influence  they 
are  the  living  evidence.  Despite  the  French  war  and  the  consequent 
losses,  the  people  were  prosperous,  and  frugality  and  industry  prevailed 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  Virginia,  ready  to  heal  the  wounds  of  wan 
The  spirit  of  resistance  to  taxation  by  England  showed  itself  at  an 
early  day.    The  Stamp  Act  was  bitterly  attacked  through  the  Press, 

and  the  opposition  concentrated,  although  the  Assembly  was 
1764.  not  in  session.    Thus  Maryland  drifts  into  the  current  of  na« 

tional  life.  In  no  colony  had  the  government  been  gentler  or 
m<»e  peaceable ;  yet  geographical  isolation,  the  struggle  for  existence 
in  a  new  country,  the  absence  of  traditions,  the  sturdy  independence 
of  character  and  love  of  local  sdf- government  innate  in  the  Bng- 
liah  race,  did  their  work  as  surely  in  Maryland  as  among  her  mora 
powerful  and  more  turbulent  neighborsw 
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Ghaftbb  IV. 

MARYLAND  IN  17es. 

Thb  materiali  ensting  for  a  picture  of  Maryland  m  the  last  oeDtarj 
are,  as  in  the  case  of  Yii^nia,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  extremely  mea- 
gre.* Everything,  however,  which  relates  to  the  latter  can  be  applied 
more  or  less  directly  to  the  former,  and  a  standard  of  comparison  is  thna 
famished  which  is  of  great  assistance.  BCaryland  differed  bnt  slightly 
from  the  great  State  out  of  which  her  territory  was  originally  taken. 
The  modifications  were  dae  to  the  more  northern  situation  of  the 
younger  province,  and  the  consequent  influence  of  the  Middle  States, 
and  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  first  settlement  Maryland  waa 
the  northern  member  of  the  group  of  colonies  of  which  Virginia 
was  the  head,  and  to  all  of  which  she  gave  a  lasting  impresuon.  In 
climate  and  natural  conformation  the  two  colonies  were,  of  course, 
practically  identical.  There  were  the  saOie  fine  harbors  and  rivers, 
the  same  fertile  soil  and  boundless  forests  in  both,  and  in  both  the 
land  rose  gradually  from  the  level  of  the  coast  until  the  spurs  of  the 
Alleghanies  were  reached. 

The  customary  policy  of  religious  toleration,  and  the  mild  and  sen- 
sible government  of  the  Oalverts  after  the  troubled  period  of  the 
Great  Rebellion,  were  highly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  population. 
In  1660  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  16,000,  and 
had  increased  to  20,000  in  1688.*    The  best  authorities  put  the  pop- 


'  Some  months  after  this  chapter  was  written  Mr.  Scharfs  History  of  Maryland 
was  published.  The  first  chapter  of  the  second  volume  gives  a  full  aooount  of  the 
condition  of  Maryland  in  1766.  Mr.  Soharf  has  used  the  same  materials  that  I 
have  used  in  this  chapter,  and  has  drawn  conotusions,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  my 
own.  But  as  he  deals  with  only  one  colony,  and  I  with  thirteen,  his  work  is  full- 
er and  more  eUborate,  and  therefore  better  than  mine.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  same  service  may  be  rendered  to  the  history  of  every  colony  which  Mr.  Sdiarf 
has  rendered  to  that  of  Maryland. 

•  M«Mahon*s  Hist  View;  Mmerry,  Hist. of  Maryland,  p.  88 ;  Ndll,  Terra  Ma- 
ri«,p.l88. 
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vlation  in  the  year  1756  at  154,000.'  At  the  time  of  the  Bevola- 
tioD  there  were  probably  250,000  people  in  the  province,  and  of  this 
nnmber  eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand  were  negroes.* 

The  character  of  the  immigration  to  Maryland  had  been  ezcel- 
lenty  if  we  except  a  laige  number  of  transported  convicts.  English 
gentlemen,  farmers  and  yeomen,  had  foUowed  Leonard  Calvert,  and 
founded  the  colony.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  came  from  Virginia,* 
and  were  chiefly  Puritans.  The  mass  of  the  population  at  the  time 
of  tlie  Bevolution  were  of  English  race,  and  drawn  from  the  great 
middle  classes  of  the  mother  country.*  The  only  foreign  element  of 
importance  were  the  G^ermans,  who  had  built  up  some  of  the  towns, 
and  who,  as  in  Virginia,  were  to  be  chiefly  found  upon  the  western 
frontier.*  But,  although  the  English  race  prevailed  so  strongly,  the 
religious  freedom  of  Maryland  had  attracted  the  victims  of  persecu* 
tion  from  all  countries,  and  the  foreign  races  made  up  in  variety 
what  they  lacked  in  numbers.  In  the  poorest  quarter  of  Baltimore 
a  large  body  of  the  luckless  Acadians  obtained  a  resting-place  and 
employment  as  sailors  ;*  while  in  other  parts  of  the  province  were  to 
be  found  Irish,  Scotch,  Dutch,  Bohemian,  Spanish,  and  Italian  settiers.* 

The  government  of  this  population  was  upon  the  usual  English 
model  common  to  all  the  colonies,  differing  only  in  respect  to  the 
proprietary,  who  interposed  between  the  people  and  the  Crown.  The 
shrewdly-drawn  charter  of  G^rge  and  Cecil  Calvert  assured  nearly 
regal  powers  to  their  successors.    The  proprietary  held  the  titie  to 


>  M'Mshon ;  M'Sherry,  p.  116. 

*  The  following  figures  are  the  eridenoe  for  this  estimate,  and  will  also  serve  to 
show  the  dUBcuhy  of  ooming  to  anj  exact  oonclusion,  and  the  vagueness  of  the 
oomputatkms  in  regard  to  population  in  the  colonies :  Neill,  Terra  Marias,  p.  204, 
211, 1719— 6S,000  whites,  26,600  blacks;  1768—107,000  whites,  46,000  blacks; 
ICSherry,  p.  116,  1761—114,000  whites,  60,000  blacks;  Bumabj,  p.  67, 1769— 
68,000  whites,  82,000  blacks;  Smyth,  iL,  187,  1770—276,000,  one-half  to  two* 
thirds  negroes ;  Marjhmd  Hist  Soc,  vol.  i.,  Allen's  **  Who  were  the  early  SeUlers 
of  Maryland  ;**  1768,  return  to  Governor  Sharp,  200,000  total  population.  I  have 
rdied  principally  upon  the  return  to  Governor  Sharp,  and  have  calculated  the  pro- 
portion of  negroes,  and  the  yearly  hicrease  of  the  whole  population,  from  a  com- 
parison of  (he  other  estimates.  . 

s  Maryland  Hist  Soc.,  I,  Allen.  «  Ibid. 

*  Sddis,  Letters  from  America;  Smyth,  ii.,  187. 

*  Journal  of  Claude  Bhmchard,  p.  171 ;  Abb^  Robin,  p.  98. 

*  Maryland  Hist  Soc.,  l,  Allen ;  Smyth,  U.,  187 ;  Eddis,  Letters  from  America ; 
Georgia  Hist  OoH,  IV.,  Itin.  Observations. 
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all  tbe  UukI,  was  capUiiHgeiienl,  and  head  of  the  Chmdu  All  pat- 
roaage,  lay  and  clerical,  amovntai^  to  fooiteea  or  fifteeo  thoiuaod 
potrada  a  year — ^from  the  GoTemor,  with  a  aalary  of  fifteeo  hiuklred 
and  fifty  poandsy  down  to  the  aaral  officerB  and  iheriffi — ^waa  in  hb 
haoda.  He  had  a  negatiTe  upon  aU  lawsi  and  the  power  <^  paidoa. 
To  the  proprietary  belonged  the  qnit-tenta,  the  tobaooo  and  tonnage 
dotiea,  and  the  lc|pd  finea  and  f orf eitorea,  ahhoogh  the  Aaaembly  fig- 
oronaly  reaiated  thia  laat  loaree  of  emofaiaient  The  net  yeariy  in- 
come of  the  proprietary  was  over  twelve  thootand  poonda.'  To  the 
Oovemor,  who  waa  app<Hnted  by  the  proprietary,  the  exercise  of  all 
these  sovereign  powers  waa»  aa  a  rule,  intmated.  The  Governor  r^ 
resented  the  proprietary  in  the  province,  sonunoned,  prorogoed,  and 
dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  assented  to  laws.  He  alao  claimed  a 
veto  on  legiilation ;  bot  this  right  waa  not  admitted  by  tbe  Borgessea. 
He  made  all  appointments  to  office,  issned  pardona,  signed  tbe  war- 
rants for  execution,  and  exercised  great  political  inflnence.*  The  leg- 
islative body  consisted  of  the  Coondl  and  the  Borgessea,  who  were 
divided  into  separate  Houses  in  the  year  1660.  The  Council,  con- 
aisting  of  twelve  members,  waa  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  waa 
wholly  in  the  proprietary  interest  They  received  nine  shillings  a 
day  for  their  services,  and  were  men  of  wealth  and  position.*  The 
Burgesses  were  elected  by  the  people.  There  were  sixteen  conntiea, 
eight  on  the  eastern,  and  eight  on  the  western  shore,  the  two  geo- 
gn^hical  divisions  being  always  carefully  balanced.  Eadi  county 
waa  entitled  to  elect  four  Buigesses,  and  two  were  chosen  in  Anni4[>- 
oHs.  Elections  were  triennial ;  the  suffrage,  as  in  Yiiginia,  was  re* 
stricted  by  a  property  qualification ;  and  the  Buigesses,  ^  good  ordinary 
householders"  in  the  early  days,  were,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
in  almost  all  cases  the  leading  men  of  the  province.  They  had  suc- 
ceeded in  wringing  from  the  proprietary  the  entire  law-making  pow- 
er, and  limited  the  exercise  of  the  patronage  by  the  regulation  of  fees. 
They  held  the  purse-strings,  and,  as  they  were  extremely  jealous  of 
their  liberties,  were  nearly  always  at  variance  with  their  governors, 
carrying  their  opposition  to  such  an  extent  as  to  sometimes  hamper 
the  government  completely,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  French  war,  they 

I  Bomaby,  pp.  67,  ^ ;  M^Mahon,  Hist  .View ;  NeUl,  Terrs  Marie,  pp.  8ie,  217, 
note;  Eddit,  Letters  from  America;  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll,L,  vii,  SOfi;  A  Bda- 
tion  of  Maryland,  Tract 

•  Bumaby,  pp.  67,  ftS ;  Neill,  Terra  MarisB,  p.  817 ;  Eddia,  Letters. 

•  Buraaby,  ibid. ;  M*Mahon;  Eddii;  Kalm^s  TraveU,  U.,  28 ;  Bosnan. 
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redaced  it  to  a  state  of  almost  entire  inaction.'  In  forms  of  govern- 
menty  and  in  political  training,  therefore,  Maryland  differed  bnt  littie 
from  her  sister  colonies. 

The  legal  system  of  Maryland  was  ampler  and  better  than  that  of 
Virginia^  There  were  coonty  conrts  holding  quarterly  sessions,  with 
a  bench  of  magistrates  appointed  by  the  Gk>Temor  from  among  the 
leadii^  gentiemen,  remoyable  at  pleasure,  and  competent  to  try  cases* 
involving  not  more  than  forty  shillings.  No  legal  knowledge  seems 
to  have  been  required  from  the  members  of  these  courts,  whose  prin- 
cipal occupation  was  to  mete  out  punishment  to  refractory  servants.* 
The  important  legal  bunness  of  the  colony  was  transacted  by  the 
provincial  court,  which  sat  twice  a  year  at  Annapolis.  The  judges 
of  this  higher  court  were  also  iqppointed  by  the  Gk>vemor,  but  with  a 
due  consideration  for  legal  attainments.  In  early  times,  a  general 
court  of  assise  had  existed,  but  had  been  dropped  as  useless.  There 
was  also  a  high  court  of  appeals,  and  a  court  of  chancery,  both  com- 
posed of  the  (Jovemor,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  province,  and  his 
Council,  with  an  appeal  to  the  King  in  CounciL'  The  common  and 
statute  law  of  England  prevailed  when  the  provincial  law  was  silent, 
although  there  was  a  chronic  battle  as  to  the  statute  law,  despite  the 
provision  in  the  charter  that  no  laws  should  be  passed  repugnant  to 
those  of  tiie  mother  country.* 

The  business  of  the  provincial  court  was  large,  for  the  people  were 
of  a  litigious  spirit,  and  this  operated  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  a 
much  better  class  of  lawyers  than  in  Yiiginia.  Few  lawyers  were 
regularly  called  to  the  bar,  bnt  there  were  many  of  deserved  emi- 
nence. There  were,  of  course,  where  the  regulations  were  so  loose, 
many  adventurers  also  who  found  a  profit  in  l^al  pursuits  through 
the  defective  land-tities  which  abounded  in  all  the  colonies,  and  which 
they  bought  up  and  defended;  but  this  element  did  not  seriously 
affect  the  good  standing  of  the  profession,  which  drew  to  its  ranks 
many  men  of  ability  and  position.* 

The  government  was  inexpensive  and  taxation  Ught,  the  only  com- 
plaint being  in  regard  to  quit-rents  and  Church  dues,  both  of  which 

>  Bomabj,  pp.  S7, 68 ;  Alsop;  M^Mahon,  Hist  View;  Ekldis,  Letters ;  Bacon, 
Laws  of  Maiyland;  Smyth,  U.,  182. 

*  Sot-Weed  Factor,  p.  10. 

*  Bomatyj,  PP.S8,  S9;  Eddis;  Maryland  Hist  Soo.  OoE,  vol  ii.,  Brown's  Civil 
Liberty ;  Kalm's  Travds,  ii.,  28 ;  Boxmao. 

*  M'MaboD,  Hist  View.  *  Eddis;  Geoiigia  Hist  OolL,  Itin.  ObeervatioDa. 
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were  considered  high.'  The  exemptioD  from  taxation  granted  bj  the 
charter  existed  only  ontil  commeree  became  ▼aloable,  and  in  1661  rev- 
enue was  ndsed  for  the  Crown  by  customs  duties.  These  restrictions 
helped  to  cripple  trade,  hot  did  not  weigh  with  great  direct  severity 
upon  the  people.*  The  currency  was  in  a  wretched  condition.  Al- 
though a  mint  had  been  established  as  eariy  as  the  year  1662,  tobacco 
was  the  common  medium  of  exchange ;  and  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  loss  of  specie  induced  laige  emissions  of  paper  money,  which  at 
once  depreciated,  and  was  of  a  value  so  uncertain  that  it  was  not  re- 
ceived in  the  western  counties.  In  1788  the  state  of  afiurs  was  so 
bad  in  this  respect  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  dedare  tobacco  a 
legal  tender.* 

The  principal  burdens  of  government — an  army  and  navy — ^were,  as 
elsewhere,  entirely  wanting.  Th«re  was  a  great  love  of  miUti^  titles ; 
but  the  militia  was  inefficient,  badly  oiganiaed,  and  ill-aimed.* 

With  the  exception  of  the  legal  profession,  the  possiUe  oocupa^ 
tions  in  Maryland  were  aknost  wholly  agricultural,  and  in  this  req>ect 
the  example  of  Virginia  was  closely  copied.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury nothing  was  raised  for  export  but  tobacco,  and  the  over^mlUva- 
tion  of  thb  staple  was  so  great  that  the  King  attempted  to  check  it 
Even  royal  interference  was  fruitless.  Tobacco  continued  to  be  the 
great  interest,  and  brought  in  its  train  the  usual  difficulties  of  q>ecu- 
lation  and  enormous  profits,  alternating  with  over-production  and  low 
prices,  which  caused  conspiracies  to  destroy  the  crop,  and  thus  restore 
artificially  the  value  of  the  staple.*  Despite  the  injarioas  effects  of 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  it  remained  the  only  solid  staple  until  the 
close  of  the  French  war.  The  average  annual  export  amounted  to 
thirty  thousand  hogsheads,  and  was  wortii  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  it  had  risen  to  neariy 
fifty  thousand  hogsheads.*  Prior  to  that  period,  however,  an  import 
tant  change  had  set  in.  Taught  by  their  losses,  by  the  low  state  of 
agriculture,  by  the  exhaustion  of  tiieir  land,  and  by  the  example  of 
their  northern  neighbors,  the  planters  began  to  turn  from  tobacco  to 
grain.    The  improvement  was  rapid  and  marked.    When  the  contest 

>  OeorgU  Hist  OolL,  ibid.,  Itin.  Obsemttiont.  •  M^Mshon's  Hist  View. 

*  Ibid. ;  M'Sherry,  p.  117 ;  GeorgU  Hist  OolL,  ibid. 
«G«orgU  Hist  OolL,  ibid. 

*  M^lUhon,  Hist  View ;  AlM>p;   IfSheRy,  p.  87;  NeUl,  p.  804; 
Magasine  for  1783. 

*  Smyth,  iL,  140 ;  Bamabj,  p.  tS ;  M^Sherry,  p.  117. 
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with  England  opened,  Maryland  exported  six  handled  thonaand  boah- 
ela  of  wheat — a  larger  amonnt  than  that  sent  from  the  great  State  of 
Virginia.  A  large  foreign  trade  in  wheat  and  floor  sprang  np  in  Bal- 
timore, and,  in  addition  to  the  other  exports,  which  were  similar  to 
those  of  Virginia,  speedily  reduced  the  importance  of  tobacco.' 

The  evil  resolts  of  this  absorption  in  the  growth  and  sale  of  to- 
bacco were  conspicnons,  as  in  Virginia,  by  the  dearth  of  mannfactnres. 
Fmitless  efforts  had  been  made  to  establish  them  in  the  seventeenth 
century ;  bat  at  the  time  of  the  Beyolation  petty  household  indus- 
tories  were  all  that  had  grown  ap,  and  the  people  of  Maryland  were 
clothed  almost  entirely  in  English  stafb,  and  obtained  from  the  moth- 
er country  almost  every  article  of  either  laxnry  or  necessity  which 
Goold  not  be  actoally  grown  on  the  plantations.*  A  few  vineyards 
were  soccessfolly  caltivated,  bat  were  of  interest  chiefly  as  experi- 
ments.* Copper-mines  were  opened  in  the  year  1742;  bat  the  only 
important  industry  which  was  not  purely  agricultural  was  the  mining 
and  smelting  of  iron,  which  toward  the  close  of  the  colonial  period 
had  become  hrge  and  valuable.  Many  forges  were  then  in  operation, 
and  the  annual  production  liad  risen  to  twenty-five  thousand  tons  of 
pig,  and  five  hundred  tons  of  bar,  iron.* 

The  lack  of  industries  and  the  narrowly  limited  occupations  of  the 
people  had,  daring  most  of  the  colonial  period,  the  same  depressing 
and  dwarfing  influence  upon  traflBc,  and  all  methods  of  trade,  which 
was  so  marked  a  feature  in  Virginia.  There  was  no  foreign  commerce 
conducted  in  the  usual  way  by  merchants  and  factors.  There  were  a 
few  shopkeepers  in  the  towns,  the  familiar  store-keeper  in  the  little 
villages  which  sprang  up  at  the  county  seats,  and  strolling  peddlers  and 
mechanics.  All  this  was,  of  course,  very  petty  and  insignificant  The 
commerce  was  wholly  carried  on  by  the  planters  themselves,  who  all 
transacted  business  on  their  own  individual  account  On  the  great 
plantations,  which  were  villages  in  themselves,  the  landlord  usually 
kept  a  store,  from  which  he  and  his  servants  were  supplied.  All  the 
plantations  on  the  rivers  had  their  little  wharves,  and  constituted  small 
porta,  where  the  English  merchantmen  touched  to  gather  a  caigo  and 


1  Smyth,  il,  110, 112, 128, 140, 18S ;  Eddis,  Grain  ndsed  by  Germans ;  Georgia 
Rl8i8oc.,ibid.;  Rocbefoncaiild,  U.,  865. 

*  Biiniabj,p.S8;  MlfaboD, ffisi  View ;  M^Sherry,  p.  US;  Magaidiie  of  Amec 
ffist,  U^  104.  »  Bmmaby,  p.  70. 
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leave  the  manaf actores  of  the  Old  WorlcL  Tobacco  was  brought  down 
from  the  interior  by  molea  attached  to  an  axle  ran  through  the  hoga- 
head.  This  isolated  system  of  trade  left  the  planters  very  mach  at 
the  mercy  of  their  English  correspondents ;  bat  it  saited  tiieir  lordly 
tastes,  so  they  clang  to  it  for  more  than  a  centary,  and  saccessfally 
prevented  any  innovation.' 

Notwithstanding  this  conservatism,  however,  a  change  came  at  last 
in  the  period  prior  to  the  Bevolation,  and  was  due,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  grain  exports,  to  the  example  of  the  Middle  States.  The  altera- 
tion showed  itself  in  the  growth  of  towns,  which  had  no  existence  so 
long  as  the  rade  system  of  solitary  barter  was  snccessf oily  maintained. 
The  first  town,  so  called,  was  the  little  village  of  St  Mary's,  founded 
in  1634,  as  the  capital  of  the  colony,  by  Leonard  Calvert*  Fifteen 
years  later  the  Puritan  exiles  from  Yiiginia  founded  Providence.  At 
the  period  of  the  Restoration  there  were  still  no  towns.  St  Mary's 
had  fifty  or  sixty  houses,  and  Providence  was  a  still  smaller  village.* 
The  revolution  of  1689  altered  at  once  the  fate  of  the  two  settle- 
ments. The  capital  was  transferred  to  Providence,  soon  rechristened 
Annapolis,  and  as  the  town  of  the  Puritans  rose  with  the  aid  of  of- 
ficial standing,  the  little  village  of  the  Roman  Catholics  declined,  was 
deserted,  and  finally  relapsed  into  the  silence  of  the  wilderness.*  At 
the  new  capital  a  state-house,  court-house,  armory,  and  academy  were 
soon  built;  and  in  tJie  year  1708  Annapolis  was  made  a  city.*  All 
this,  however,  was  artificial  at  best,  and  the  town  showed  no  real  vital- 
ity until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  a  small  trade, 
carried  on  by  two  or  three  vessels,  sprang  up.  Thus  Annapolis  be- 
came a  centre  of  trade  as  well  as  fashion,  grew  more  rapidly,  and  at 
the  timo  of  the  Revolution,  although  still  small,  had  become  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  pleasantest  towns  in  America.  The  new  public 
buildings  were  handsome,  particularly  the  state-house,  although  end- 
less quarrels  with  the  Assembly  brought  the  Gk)vemor'8  palace,  de- 
signed on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence  for  a  province,  to  an  untimely 
end.    The  unpaved  streets  radiated  from  the  Province  House,  among 

«  Bumaby,  p.  66 ;  M^Mahon,  Hist  View ;  NeUl,  pp.  1»»,  800 ;  Georgia  Hist  CJoU^ 
Itinerant  ObserFationB ;  Magaiine  of  Amer.  Hist,  il,  104. 

*  Relation  of  the  Soocessf ul  Beginnings  in  Maryland. 

*  Bidgely,  Annals  of  Annapolia ;  M^lfahon's  Hist  View ;  M^Sherrv,  p.  88 ;  Oeop 
glaHi8tCoU.,Itin.ObflerFations. 

*  Ridgely,  Annals  of  Annapolis ;  NeiU,  pp.  200, 106, 207. 

*  Ridgely,  Annals  of  Annap<^is. 
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wdl-brntt  homes  rtaniting  io  the  midst  of  handsome  gardens,  with 
here  and  there  an  open  fiefaL' 

The  ill  efibcts  of  haring  no  towns  had  attraoted,  of  conrse»  general 
notice,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  remedy  it  by  legislative  enactment 
Owing  to  more  efficient  natural  caases,  the  attempt  met  in  some  in* 
stances  with  success.  Several  small  and  thriving  villages  grew  np  at 
different  points ;  and  one  of  the  paper  towns,  called  Baltimore,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  proprietary,  and  founded  in  1729,  developed  with  such 
rapidity  that  it  held,  forty  years  later,  the  first  place  in  the  province, 
and  was  one  of  the  half-dosen  considerable  towns  on  the  continent 
In  1774  Baltimore  had  a  population  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  was  the  centre  of  an  important  trade  in  wheat 
and  flour,  and  drew  by  the  rivers  from  the  back  districts  of  Pennsyl- 
yania  the  products  of  the  Middle  States  for  exports.  Commerce  and 
prosperity  induced  the  erection  of  new  and  handsome  houses;  but 
the  rapid  growth  made  the  appearance  of  the  town  rough  and  crude. 
There  was  no  pavement,  and  no  police  or  street  lighting  until  after 
the  Bevolution ;  there  were  pools  of  stagnant  water  in  the  heart  of 
the  town,  and  in  autumn  and  spring  the  mud  rendered  the  main 
streets  almost  impassable.*  Here,  however,  was  the  source  of  a  pros- 
perity and  a  form  of  interest  and  of  occupation  quite  at  variance  with 
the  Virginian  system,  and  introducing  a  small  but  important  element 
of  northern  existence  into  the  midst  of  the  great  planters.  The  im- 
mediate effect  upon  the  colony  was  not  striking,  but  it  was  wide- 
spread and  important  when  the  province  became  a  State. 

Only  onejgreat  interest  and  pursuit  remain  now  to  be  considered — 
rdigion  and  the  clergy.  In  religious  matters  the  origin  of  Maryland 
kd,  as  has  already  been  said,  to  the  existence  of  peculiar  features, 
which  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of  her  social  condition. 
FVom  the  time  when  Leonard  Calvert  took  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  our  Saviour,*  the  history  of  Maryland  consisted  of 
strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  founders,  backed 
by  the  influence  of  the  proprietary,  to  miuntain  themselves  against  the 
attacks  of  the  more  numerous  Protestants.  As  a  minority  they  ad- 
vocated, and  when  in  power  carried  out,  a  policy  of  toleration.    In  the 

1  Smyth, iL,18S;  Bunaby, p. S6 ;  NeU],p.906;  Eddis;  Peim. ffist. Mag^ L,  Joaru 
■al  of  WiUitm  Black. 
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dark  i^jt  d  the  CommoBweihli  thej  fdl  beMrth  the  iron  ImbA  of 
the  PantiDs.  The  letom  of  the  Stuarts  bcooght  beck  the  old  pdiey, 
and  instead  of  Piiiitaii%  the  CathoKct  bad  now  to  faee  a  new  opposi- 
taoDy  composed  of  real  or  pretended  members  <d  the  Qmrch  of  Eng- 
land The  triompb  of  'William  and  Maiy  brooght  pennanent  saprem- 
acj  to  the  Protestant  party,  and  the  establishment  of  the  English 
Chnich.  The  Catholics  lost  all  political  power.  Thej  were  made 
indigiUe  to  oflSoe,  disfranchiaedy  and  oU^^  to  paj  a  doaUe  land- 
tax,  in  addition  to  tithes  for  the  sqi^kmA  of  the  CSinrch  of  England.* 
The  day  had  gone  by  for  direct  religions  persecntion ;  and  althoogh 
poMic  worship  in  forms  of  the  Soman  Chnrch  was  rigidly  snppress- 
ed,  and  the  powerful  and  rich  organisations  of  Jesnits  dissdfed,  there 
was  no  int^erence  with  priTate  clu^wls  boilt  and  maintained  by 
wealthy  planters  of  the  proscribed  faith."  Oppressed  by  taxes,  hostile 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  galled  by  the  dis&Tor  shown  to  their 
religion  by  go?emment,  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  were  by  no  means 
a  loyal  body  of  sabjecta.  Many, no  doabt,like  the  &ther  of  Charles 
Carroll,  thought  seriously  of  retirement  to  the  dominions  of  France. 
At  the  time  of  the  Rench  war  mmors  ifere  rife  that  the  Papists  in- 
tended to  rise,  and  many  of  them  certainly  rejoiced  at  the  defeat  of 
Braddock.  As  may  be  snpposed,  they  all  stron^^y  espoused  the 
patriotic  side  when  the  difficnlties  began  with  the  mother  country.* 
At  the  period  of  the  Revolution  the  Catholics,  who  had  founded  the 
colony,  formed  a  comparati?ely  small  minority  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulatioD,  but  were  still  a  numerous  and  respectable  body,  comprising 
many  of  the  oldest,  best,  and  most  important  families  in  the  profince.^ 
The  Church  which  finally  dro?e  Catholicism  to  the  wall  was,  per- 
haps, as  contemptible  an  ecclesiastical  organization  as  history  can 
show.    It  had  all  the  vices  of  the  Virginian  Church,  without  one  of 

I  Neill,  Tern  Maris,  p.  S15 ;  Eddis. 

*  Mtgaziiieof  Amer.Hi8tiL,104;  Smyth,  iL,  180. 

*  Neill,  p.  S15 ;  Marylsnd  Hut  Soc.  GolL,  I,  AUeii*s  Who  were  the  esrlj  Set- 
tlers of  MMjUnd. 

*  The  authoriUet  are  veiy  oonlKoting  in  regard  to  the  nomber  and  quality  of  the 
Gatholios.  Official  reports  and  official  and  Church  writers  r^Mresent  them  as  hi- 
significant  in  numbers,  property,  and  positiotL  Outside  observers,  on  the  other 
hand,  speak  of  the  Catholics  as  numerous  and  highly  respectable.  For  the  former 
▼iew,  see  Hammond,  in  Force's  Hist  Tracts ;  Anderson's  Hist  of  CoL  Churdi,  iL, 
412;  Eddis ;  MaryUnd  Hist  Soc.,  L,  Allen's  thorough  and  daborata  psper  on  the 
early  settlers  of  Maryland.  For  the  latter  view,  see  Smyth,  iL,  180;  Bumaby, 
p.  69;  Abb^Bobin,p.lOL 
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its  safeguards  <Nr  redeaning  qualities.  From  the  eariy  days,  when  a 
JameatowQ  minister  eame  to  Kent  Island,  it  had  always  maintained 
itself  in  a  small  bnt  safe  way.'  Before  the  rerolation  of  1688,  the 
Beir.  John  Teo  addreesed  to  tiie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  follow- 
ing *'  rude  and  undigested  lines,*'  to  acquaint  his  grace  *'  with  the  de- 
plorable estate  and  condition  of  the  promoe  of  Maryland  for  want 
of  an  established  ministry.  Here  are  in  this  province  ten  or  twelve 
countiesi  and  in  them  at  least  twenty  thousand  soules,  and  but  three 
Ptotestant  ministers  of  us  that  are  conformable  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  Others  there  are  (I  must  con- 
fess) that  runne  bef <»e  they  are  sent,  and  pretend  they  are  ministers 
of  Uie  Oospell,  that  never  had  a  legaU  call  or  ordination  to  such  an 
holy  oflke ;  neither  (indeed)  are  ^y  qualified  for  it,  being,  for  the 
most  part,  such  as  never  understood  anytfiing  of  learning,  and  yet 
take  upon  them  to  be  dispensers  of  the  Word,  and  to  administer  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptisms ;  and  sow  seeds  of  division  amongst  the  peo- 
ple, and  no  law  provided  for  the  suppression  of  such  in  this  province. 
Society  here  is  in  great  necessitie  of  able  and  learned  men  to  con- 
fute the  gainsayers,  especially  having  soe  many  prof  est  enemies  as  the 
Popish  priests  and  Jesuits  are,  who  are  incouraged  and  provided  for. 
And  the  Quaker  takes  care  and  provides  for  those  that  are  speakers 
in  their  conventicles ;  but  noe  care  is  tsken  or  provision  made  for  the 
building-up  Christians  in  the  Plrotestant  religion,  by  means  whereof 
not  only  many  dayly  fall  away  either  to  Popery,  Qnakerisme,  or  Pha- 
naticisme,  but  also  tiie  Lord's  day  is  prophaned,  religion  despised,  and 
all  notorious  vices  committed,  so  that  it  is  become  a  Sodom  of  un- 
deannesse  and  a  pest-house  of  iniquity.'"  The  whole  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  Lord  Baltimore,  who  pointed  to  the  toleration  acts  of  1649 
and  1676,  sud  that  provision  had  been  made  for  four  clergymen  of 
the  Bullish  CSmrch,  and  declined  further  interference.*  It  was  this 
Chnrdi — ^which  had  not  in  itself  enough  force  or  enough  popular  sup- 
port to  cure  such  a  conditipn  of  affairs — ^that  finally  took  advantage  of 
the  strong  arm  of  the  government  to  overthrow  the  toleration  policy, 
and  establish  itself  as  part  of  the  state  upon  its  ruins.  An  act  was 
passed  to  establish  the  Church,  fixing  the  marriage  fees,  and  laying  a 
tax  of  forty  pounds  of  tobacco  per  poll  for  the  support  of  ministers.* 

>  Allen,  Msrylaod  Hist  Soc.,L 

•  Anderson, Hist CoLCaulId^giv«s  this  letter  hi  fii]l,U.,896;  see  slso  Neill, 
Tem]I&iMS»p.lS8.  '  Neffl,  p.  ISS. 
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Brick  parsonages  were  afterward  built  for  the  Dew  pastors,  and  the 
worthy  Bray  came  oat  at  once  as  commissary.  He  stmggled  with 
every  kind  of  difficnlty;  strove  manfully  to  correct  the  evil  living 
of  the  clergy ;  had  his  powers  questioned  at  every  point,  and  went 
back  to  England,  leaving  only  die  memory  of  his  example.'  The  in- 
crease of  power  and  profit  thus  obtained  by  the  Church  did  not  im- 
prove its  morals  or  general  character.  A  clergyman,  writing  in  1714, 
describee  the  disregard  of  holy  things  as  universal ;  the  Sacraments  as 
neglected,  and  sometimes  not  celebrated  at  all ;  the  manners  of  all 
classes  as  dissolute;  and  the  laws  of  marriage  despised.  Another 
says  the  cleigy  were  ill  paid,  and  had  to  travel  great  distances  to  per- 
form service  in  various  parishes,  while  Colonel  Hart,  the  Governor,  re- 
ported that  some  of  the  ministers  were  a  scandal  to  their  profession." 
The  Church  had  no  government  of  any  kind.  Presentation  and  in- 
duction were  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietary,  or  hb  representative,  the 
€k)vemor.'  The  commissary  had  merely  an  advisory  power  in  regard 
to  licenses,  and  his  remonstrances  were  unheeded,  while,  as  a  rule,  the 
(Governor  would  not  let  him  even  enter  the  province.*  The  Assembly 
made  various  efforts  to  remedy  the  evils  by  establishing  a  spiritual 
court  of  laymen ;  but  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  prevented  the  as- 
sent of  the  Crown,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  result  in  Presbyte- 
rianism.*  The  clergy,  on  their  side,  petilaoned  for  a  bishop,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  directed  them  to  choose  one  of  their  own  number 
for  the  position.  They  thereupon  selected  one  Colebatch,  upon  whom 
a  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno  was  immediately  served,  so  that  he  could  not 
leave  the  province.*  Not  only  was  the  influence  of  the  commissary,  so 
valuable  in  Virginia,  wholly  lacking,  but  even  the  rude  check  afforded 
by  the  power  of  the  Virginian  vestries  was  wanting.  In  Maryland,  the 
vestry,  consisting  of  twelve  members,  besides  the  wardens,  was  utteriy 
poweriess.*  A  clergyman  once  inducted  in  a  living  could  not  be  re- 
moved, nor  even  controlled,  no  matter  how  abominable  his  conduct 
might  be.' 

1  Anderson,  IL,  418;  Neill,  Tern  MarisB,  p.  188. 

*  Anderson,  iiL,  181, 182. 

*  Buniaby,  p.  69 ;  M<Mah<m,  Hist  View;  Neill,  p.  218 ;  Sddis;  Mifwadmsetts 
Hist  Soc.  OoU.,  L, viL,  202;  Anderson, iil,  178. 

^  Anderson,  ill,  178, 190;  Bunmbj,  p.  89. 
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*  Anderson,  iiL,  182, 190.  *  BQniab7,p.7a 
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Ifarylaad,  Uke  IHigiiiia,  had  also  the  mkfoftane  of  not  reoei? ing 
ministen  through  the  Society  for  the  Propagatioii  of  the  (Gospel. 
The  patronage  was  badly  administered,  unworthy  men  were  frequent- 
ly appointed,  and  the  whole  organisation  closely  resembled  a  cormpt 
cinl  senrice.'  In  the  year  1763  a  visiting  clergyman  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  that  *'  the  general  character  of  the  clergy  is  wretch^ 
edly  bad.  It  is  readily  confessed  that  there  are  some  in  the  province 
whoee  behavior  is  unexceptionable  and  exemplary ;  but  their  number 
seems  to  be  very  small  in  comparison — ^they  appearing  here  and  there 
like  lights  shining  in  a  dark  place.  It  would  really,  my  lord,  make 
the  ears  of  a  sober  heathen  tingle  to  hear  the  stories  that  were  told 
me  by  many  serious  persons  of  several  clergymen  in  the  ndghbor- 
hood  of  the  parish  where  I  visited ;  but  I  still  hope  that  some  abate- 
ment may  be  fairly  made  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
related  them.*^'  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  utter  degradation  of 
the  mass  of  the  Maryland  clergy.  Secure  in  their  houses  and  glebes, 
with  a  tax  settied  by  law,  and  collected  by  the  sherifb*  for  their 
benefit,  they  set  decency  and  public  opinion  at  defiance.  They  hunt- 
ed, raced  horses,  drank,  gambled,  and  were  the  parasites  and  boon 
companions  of  the  wealthy  planters.  A  common  jest  was  the  ques- 
tion: 

**  Who  is  A  iiM»st«r  of  the  first  mown  ?** 

**▲  lettered  sot,  a  dnmksrd  in  a  gown.'** 

niey  extorted  marriage  fees  from  the  poor  by  breaking  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  service,  and  refusing  to  continue  until  they  were  paid.* 
They  became  a  by-word  in  the  other  colonies,  and  every  itinerant  cler- 
gyman who  was  a  low  fellow  and  a  disgrace  to  his  profession  passed 
under  the  cant  name  of  a ''  Maryland  parson."* 

The  first  and  the  only  beneficial  result  of  this  contemptible  clergy 
was  the  q>read  of  the  dissenting  sects.  In  the  year  1657  the  Quak- 
ers first  appeared,  and  fell  at  once  beneath  the  relentiess  rule  of  the 
Puritans  then  in  power.     In  the  simple  language  of  the  law,  they 

1  Meade's  Old  Gborohes  of  Virginia,  iL,  861 ;  Anderson,  ill,  178. 

*  Meade,  ibid.,  p.  858;  Bisliop  Meade  entirely  conoara  with  this  statement  fhxn 
Dr.  Chandler's  letter. 

'  KddSs;  Bumab7,p.e9;  M'Sherry^p.  117;  Nefll,p.817. 
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*  Kmhn's  Travels,  1748-'6a,  iL,  $8. 
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woe  ^io  be  whipped  from  constable  to  constable,  ont  of  the  prov* 
inoe.**  Thoee  who  receiTed  them  were  fined  and  whipped.  They 
held  np  against  persecution,  however,  and  the  Restoration  brought 
relief.  The  first  general  meeting  was  held  under  the  auq>ices  of 
Fox  in  1672;  oongregations  were  gathered,  and  the  Quakers  in- 
creased and  throve.  They  formed  an  excellent  element  in  the  pop- 
ulation, encouraged  trade,  and  were  thrifty  and  industrious  dtisens. 
In  1711  their  general  meetings,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Established 
Church,  had  become  so  large  that  laws  were  passed  to  suppress  drink- 
ing at  them ;  and  they  finally  grew  to  be  a  kind  of  annual  market  or 
exchange,  and  places  of  popular  resort'  The  same  spread  and  prog^ 
ress,  in  a  less  degree,  attended  the  other  sects.  Scotch-Irish  Free- 
byterians  began  to  come  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  at  a  later  period  Methodism  met  with  great  success  and  accep- 
tance ;  and  in  every  county  dissenters  abounded.* 

How  much  harm  was  durectly  caused  by  the  pernicious  example  of 
the  clergy  cannot,  of  course,  be  exactly  estimated,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  the  origin  of  the  religious  laxity  and  indifference 
which  prevailed  extensively.*  The  ministers  of  the  Church  were  not 
only  despised,  but  they  were  bitterly  disliked.  Bariy  in  the  c^itury 
the  Assembly  did  all  in  its  power  to  reduce  their  emoluments,  and 
the  occasional  r^^tions  of  tobacco  debts  led  to  clerical  resistance, 
secret  appeals  to  England,  and  additional  unpopularity  in  conse- 
quence.^ A  majority  of  the  population  belonged  to  other  sects,  and 
hated  the  Church  and  clergymen  for  whose  support  they  were  taxed. 
The  efforts  to  obtain  a  bishop  formed  another  grievance,  in  which  all 
laymen  of  every  denomination  shared.  In  all  these  matters  the  clergy 
displayed  a  short-sighted  indifference  to  public  feeling.  They  and  the 
officiids  of  the  proprietary  were  the  only  Tories  almost  in  the  prov- 
ince ;  and  their  conduct,  and  the  condition  of  the  Established  Church, 
were  the  principal  causes  of  coldness  toward  the  mother  country,  and 
rendered  the  people  ready  to  join  in  any  opposition  to  English  rule.* 

(Maryland  ffisi Soo. OoD., IL, Korris, Esrij  Friends  in  lUnisnd;  K«ill,Tenm 
MariflB,  p.  18S. 

•N<in,TerraMarin,p.819;  Maryland  Hist.  Soc,  L,  Allen. 

*  NeiU,  pp.  S18,  aaO;  Eddis.  «  Andenon,  OL,  186, 191. 
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Tlie  stmctore  of  Maryland  society  was  simple,  and  similar  to  that 
of  Viiginia.  There  w^re  the  upper  and  middle  classes^  composed  of 
planters,  farmers,  and  merchants,  the  poor  whites  and  freedmen,  and 
the  aenrile  dass.^  This  last  class  comprised  fov  grades — African 
sbves,  convicts,  indented  servants,  and  what  were  called  ''free- will- 
era.'"  Slavery  in  Virginia  is  the  type  of  that  which  existed  in  all 
the  colonies.  It  was  modified  and  softened  as  one  travelled  north* 
ward,  until  it  practically  disappeared  in  New  England,  while  in  the 
southern  colonies  its  worst  features  were  intenufied.  The  condition 
<^  the  slaves  deteriorated  as  their  numbers  increased.  In  Maryland 
the  Viiginian  type  was  but  little  changed.  The  slaves  were  less  nu- 
merous in  prc^rtion  to  the  whole  population ;  but  they  were  intro- 
duced at  an  ei^y  day,  and  increased  so  rapidly  and  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  great  anxiety,  so  that  their  importation  came  to  an  end 
before  the  Revolution.'  The  legislation  in  regard  to  them  had  the 
aame  savage  character  as  in  Virginia;  yet,  although  there  was,  of 
course,  more  or  less  cruelty,  their  condition  and  treatment  were  good, 
on  the  whole.  They  iq[>pear  to  have  led  generally  an  easy  life,  and 
to  have  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  individual  liberty,  and  met  with  rea* 
aonable  justice  in  the  courts.*  The  distinction  of  race  was  careful- 
ly maintained,  and  marriages  between  low  white  women  and  n^pK>es 
caused,  in  the  year  1668,  the  passage  of  a  law  making  such  women 
and  their  chil<hren  slaves.*  The  value  of  slaves  in  growing  tobacco, 
and  the  luxury  of  their  service,  led  to  their  being  owned  in  large  num- 
bers, and  the  whites  made  them  their  chief  investments ;  but  slavery 
was  not  well  adapted  to  Maryland,  and  its  evik  were  strongly  felt,  so 
that,  even  before  the  Revolution  public  opinion  began  to  tell  upon  the 
system/ 

Next  to  the  slaves,  but  separated  from  them  by  the  insurmountable 
barrier  of  race,  came  the  convicts.  The  forced  immigration  of  these 
undesirable  settlers  began  early,  assumed  large  proportions,  and  con- 
tinued long  after  it  had  been  stopped  in  the  other  colonies.*  They 
worked  on  the  roads  in  gangs,  loaded  with  irons,  and  were  extensive- 
ly employed  in  building  the  houses  of  the  great  planters.*  The  in- 
dented servants  differed  but  little  from  the  transported  criminals, 

1  Neill,  p.  Sll,  17S8.  •  Eddis.  *  Neill,  p.  201 ;  Eddie. 
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and  were,  in  fact,  chieflj  convicts  and  paopen.  Some  of  them  were 
kidniqi>ped  as  children  in  England,  and  sold  in  Maryland.  They  wete 
regarded  aa  little  above  the  negroes;  were  ill-treated;  punished  for 
offences  by  additional  years  of  serritode ;  and,  if  they  esci^ied,  were 
sometimes  sentenced  to  work  in  the  iron  mines.'  The  women  of  thk 
class — sometimes  kidnapped,  but  nsoally  of  donbtfnl  character — UitA 
little  better  than  the  men,  and  were  often  forced  to  work  in  the 
fields.'  The  condition  of  the  "free-wiUers,**  who  sold  themselves, 
was  hardly  superior  to  that  of  the  indented  servants.  They  were 
nsoaUy  deceived  in  their  contncts,  and  sn&red  all  the  miseries  of 
serfdom.* 

When  the  term  of  servitude  expired  for  these  varioos  classes  of 
white  servants,  some  raised  thonselves  by  their  own  exotions  to  a 
respectable  pontion,  and  were  absorbed  in  the  middle  class.  Others 
returned  to  England.  Very  few  turned  out  well,  and  the  majority  re- 
mained where  they  found  themselves,  and  formed  the  dass  known  as 
"  poor  whites.^  This  dass  was  shiftless,  ^orsnt,  idle,  and  improvi- 
dent, as  was  painfuDy  demonstrated  by  the  poorhouses  in  every  coun- 
ty, and  with  the  freedmen,who  were  numerous  in  the  province,  com- 
posed the  criminal  portion  of  the  community.  There  was  lees  crime 
in  Maryland  than  in  Virginia,  but  more  than  in  the  northern  coloniesi 
from  the  tmcX  of  the  existence  of  such  a  class  as  has  just  been  de- 
scribed. Murder  was  rare,  but  robberies  were  numerous;  there  were 
highwaymen  in  the  thinly-settled  counties,  and  all  offences  were  pun- 
ished severely,  aft«  the  fashion  of  the  day,  by  hanging,  stripes  and 
exposure  in  the  pillory  or  stocks,  and  more  rarely  by  imprisonment* 
The  better  sort  of ''  poor  whites,**  galled  by  the  inferiority  which  was 
the  badge  of  work  in  a  slave -holding  community,  were  constantly 
leaving  the  coast  region  and  pushing  out  upon  the  frontier,  where 
there  was  hope  of  improving  their  fortunes.  This  lowest  dass  of 
freemen  was  at  no  time  an  important  portion  of  society,  and  had  no 
influence  of  any  sort  They  were  simply  the  outcome  of  a  servile 
system  of  labor.* 

The  upper  and  middle  dasses  differed  little  from  each  other,  or 
from  the  same  classes  in  Virginia.  The  former  was  less  compact,  less 
strong  in  every  way,  less  distinctively  marked,  and  less  representative 

1  NeUl,p.S01andff.;  Bddii.  •  Soi-Weed  fkeior,  p.  7 

s  Kddii.  «  Ibid. 

•  HngoMiotFAmUy  in  Virginia,  p.  808;  Boohefooosald,  U.,  281,  SSi. 

*  Boofasfoaosold,  B.,  856. 
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ihan  its  prototype  in  the  older  and  larger  colony ;  and  there  was  also 
in  Maryland  a  small  bat  respectable  body  of  enterprising  merchants, 
some  of  whom  were  wealthy,  who  ranked  with  the  great  {danters,  and 
increased  in  numbers  and  consideration  with  the  development  of  Bd- 
timore.  With  these  exceptionsy  the  social  system  of  the  two  higher 
and  goFcming  classes  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  Viiginia. 
Any  general  description,  therefore,  applies  to  all  alike,  if  allowance  is 
made  for  the  differences  of  fortune  which  entailed  modifications  of 
an  nnessoitial  sort,  and  of  degree  only. 

The  people  of  Maryland  w^re  practically  all  planters.  Their  plan- 
tations were  scattered  throogh  the  forests,  generally  along  the  banks 
of  the  riFcra,  which  formed  the  principal  means  of  communication. 
PaosengeiB  for  England  were  picked  up  by  the  passing  vessel  at  the 
plantation  wharves,  and  all  trade  was  carried  on  by  water.*  The  fate 
of  those  who  journeyed  by  land  was  much  less  agreeable.  The  roads, 
which  were  none  of  the  beet,  wound  through  thick  woods;  rivers  were 
crossed  by  ferries  of  a  rude  and  often  unsafe  kind ;  and  the  inns  were 
mere  stopping-places  or  shelters,  dirty,  uncomfortable,  and  with  most 
wretched  living.*  The  method  of  getting  from  place  to  place  was 
usually  on  horseback ;  but  Maryland  was  not  so  absolutely  deficient 
as  Virginia  in  thb  respect,  and  post-cluuses,  with  horses  and  servants, 
could  be  hired*  At  the  best,  however,  travelling  was  difBcult  and 
slow,  and  rarely  indulged  in  except  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

The  plantations,  isolated  and  scattered,  were  generally  large,  and 
closely  resembled  a  village.  The  family  mansion  stood  in  the  centre, 
flanked  by  numerous  out-buildings  and  storehouses,  and  surrounded 
by  the  straggling  quarters  of  the  negroes.^  The  houses  were  com- 
monly of  wood,  but  the  parsonages  were  always  of  brick,  while  on  the 
great  pUntations  the  manor-houses  were  usually  of  brick  or  stone. 
These  last  were  laige,  sometimes  of  great  size,  with  heavy  walls. 
They  covered  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  were,  as  a  rule,  not  more 
than  two  stories  in  height  The  exterior  was  often  bare  and  taste- 
less ;  but  in  many  instances  the  roof  was  broken  with  gables,  and 
tliese,  with  the  deeply  sunk  and  muUioned  windows,  presented  a  very 
picturesque  appearance.  Near  AnnapoluB  were  many  pretty  villas, 
with  handsome  grounds  and  gardens.    The  interiors  were  attractive 

>  N6ill,TerralfArifle,p.a07. 

*  Iln<!L,p.a08;  Joonud  of  Witham  Marshe ;  Eddii. 

*  Bnrnsby,  p.  78. 

«  AbU  Bobin,  p.  108 ;  RodiefoaowUd,  il,  128 ;  Nelll,  p.  199. 
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and  spaciooB.  Large,  low  roomB,  wide  panelled  halls,  sometimea 
hung  with  portraits,  wainscots  e?erywhere  of  rare  hard  woods,  and 
convenient  chambers,  were  common  to  all.  Handsome  fnrnitore,  im- 
iforted  from  England,  great  open  fireplaces,  and  sconces  with  candles 
made  from  the  wax  of  myrtle-berries,  ga?e  an  air  of  comfort  and  loz- 
nry.  Pewter  was  in  common  use  for  the  table ;  bnt  there  was  always 
a  state  service  of  plate,  sometimes  of  great  beanty  and  valne.' 

Despite  the  isolation  of  their  lives,  and  the  roogh  state-  of  socie- 
ty, mnch  style  was  maintained.  The  table  was  spread  with  a  mde 
d[>nndance,  and  the  chei^pness  of  proviuons  was  one  eflScient  cause  of 
the  lack  of  economy.'  Hospitality  was  universal  and  excessive,  for  the 
nsnal  solitnde  made  the  rare  company  of  strangers  an  object  of  com- 
petition, and  they  were  welcomed  without  much  discrimination  as  to 
whether  they  were  from  jail  or  college.* 

Both  men  and  women  dressed  expensively,  in  the  latest  English 
fashions,  held  the  French  barber  in  high  estimation,  had  their  slaves 
richly  dothed,  drove  light  and  handsome  carriages,  kept  innumeraUe 
horses,  and  lived  well  in  every  way.^  The  extravagant  expenditure, 
unstinted  hospitality,  and  free  living  did  much  to  impair  the  fortunes 
of  the  planters.  The  laws  show  the  prevalence  of  bankruptcy,  and 
great  land-owners  were  often  obliged  to  fly  from  their  English  cred- 
itors, and  leave  their  estates  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  overseers  and 
indented  servants.* 

The  people  were,  as  a  rule,  industrious,  prosperous,  shrewd,  and 
penetrating,  and  the  general  morals  were  good ;  but  the  wealthier 
planters  were  very  indolent  They  spoke  English  well;  there  was  a 
singular  uniformity  of  speech  and  absence  of  dialects,  except  in  the 
more  remote  and  thinly  settled  counties,  despite  the  mixture  of  races, 
and  in  manners  they  were  frequently  easy  and  well-bred.* 

Life  in  the  back  districts  was,  of  course,  much  rougher  than  in 
the  region  near  the  coast  On  the  frontier  and  in  the  thinly  settled 
counties  the  houses  were  built  of  logs,  with  only  two  rooms,  and  the 

>  For  this  description  of  the  great  houses  and  their  fdmitnre,  see  Abb^  Robin, 
p.  108 ;  Eddis ;  Memoir  of  Oolonel  Thomas  White ;  and  Msgaiine  of  Amer.  Hist, 
IL,  104.  •  Neill,p. 206;  Bddis. 

«  Neill,  ibid. ;  Georgia  Hist  Soc.  OolL,  Itin.  ObBervations;  Sot-Weed  Factor, 
pp.  4, 6 ;  Ridgely,  Annals  of  Annapolis. 

«  Ridgely,  ibid. ;  Abb6  Robin, p.  104;  Neill,  p.  806;  Sddis. 

•Neill, p. 204;  Eddis. 

«  Alsop;  Neill,ibid.;  Eddis;  Rodiefoocanld, iL, 860. 
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food  waB  usually  Indian  meaL*  All  the  magnificence  of  the  planters, 
too,  had  its  unfinished  side,  and  the  imitation  of  English  vices  and 
foDies  was  often  of  a  very  poor  sort' 

The  amasements  were  the  same  as  in  Virginia,  and  made  up  in 
qnantity  what  they  lacked  in  qaality.  The  young  men  were  devoted 
to  fox-hunting  and  horse-racing,  while  cock-fighting  and  gaming  were 
oniversally  popular;  and  there  was  much  card-playing  and  many  dances, 
sometimes  of  a  very  wild  kind,  at  the  country  houses.  The  great  day 
for  meeting  was  when  the  county  court  was  in  session.  The  littie 
county  town  was  then  filled  with  a  large  crowd,  who  drank  freely  at  the 
inn,  gamed  and  betted,  and  wound  up  their  day's  pleasure  by  fighting.' 

The  gayety^  and  fashion  of  the  colony  centred  at  Annapolis,  where 
the  government  officiab  lived  and  the  Assembly  met  Many  of  the 
wealthy  planters  and  merchants  had  both  a  town  and  country  house ; 
and  in  autumn  the  great  coach,  imported  from  London,  made  of  ma- 
hogany, and  leather  topped,  was  broagbt  out,  the  family  was  packed 
in,  the  coachman  and  footman  mounted  the  high  box,  and  they  drove 
down  to  the  capital*  Here  there  was  no  lack  of  amusements.  There 
was  a  jockey  club  and  annual  races,  a  South  River  club,  with  a  club- 
house for  fidiing-parties  and  picnics.  There  were  assemblies  once  in 
a  fortnight,  grand  balls  given  by  the  Governor  on  the  birthnight  of  the 
E[ing  and  the  Proprietary,  and  when  some  victory,  such  as  Culloden, 
occurred,  there  was  genend  feasting  and  merry-making,  illuminations 
and  procesdons,  in  which  all  joined,  with  a  Punch-and Jady  show  for 
the  populace.  At  all  parties  there  was  card-playing  as  well  as  dan- 
cing, and  elaborate  sappers.  Excuruons  down  the  bay  were  a  favorite 
diversion ;  and  at  Christmas  society  assembled  at  the  nearest  country- 
seats  and  celebrated  the  season  in  the  wonted  English  fashion.  The 
Virginia  comedians  appeared  in  1752;  and  in  1760  a  theatre  was 
opened,  which,  with  the  company,  was  under  the  especial  patronage 
of  the  Governor.  The  patron  saint-days  of  the  various  races  were 
carefully  observed,  and  the  tutelary  divinity,  Sunt  Tamina,  had  a  so- 
ciety, founded  in  her  honor,  which  gave  bdls  and  masquerades.  Mar- 
riages were  always  celebrated  at  the  house,  and  were  succeeded  in- 
variably by  dancing,  supper,  and  cards.' 

I  Ed^s.  *  •  Nei11,p.a06;  Sot-WeedFtotor,p.r 

*  SoCWeed  iMtor,  p.  15;  NeOl,  pp.  810,  812;  Joarnal  of  Witbam  Marshe; 
Boehefonosnld,  iL,  894.  *  Magaiine  of  Amer.  Hist,  il,  104. 

*  RIdgely,  Aaaals  of  Annspolii;  Smyth,  U.,  186;  Eddis ;  lUgaiine  of  Amtr. 
Hist,  iL,  104. 
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One  of  die  Yiiginiaa  eomminioDen  who  came  with  GoTernor 
Gooch  to  Anni^liB  in  the  yetr  1744  has  left  a  detailed  account  of 
fashionaUe  life  in  the  little  proTincial  capitaL  He  and  his  party 
were,  of  coorscy  entertained  first  by  the  Goremor.  Punch  was 
served  before  dinner,  which  was  of  great  plenty  and  rariety,  with 
wines  of  erery  description,  and  strawberries  and  ice-cream  as  rari- 
ties. This  entertainment  was  followed  by  a  series  of  dinners  of  « 
similar  character  at  all  the  principal  honsea.  The  dinner  was  at  an 
eariy  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  it  was  concluded  the  company 
sat  about  conversing  and  drinking  wine  until  supper  was  served.  Thb 
was  succeeded  by  dancing,  singing,  and  card-playing.  The  guests, 
for  the  most  part,  retired  at  ten  o'clock ;  but  the  dancers  would  keep 
it  up  until  after  midnight,  when  each  g«itleman  escorted  his  partner 
home.  This  agreeable  duty  was  sometimes  varied,  in  the  case  of 
strangers,  by  the  young  lady  running  away  and  leaving  her  admirw 
to  grope  his  way  home ;  and  the  diarist  tells  of  one  unlucky  cava- 
lier who  concluded  his  evening's  entertainment  by  wandering  into  a 
swamp.*  The  gayety  of  Annapolis,  although  imitated  from  the  gresi 
Bnglish  capital,  had  a  primitive  and  colonial  tinge,  but  was  none  the 
less  enjoyable,  probably,  to  the  pleasure-lovii^  planters  of  Maryland. 

More  intellectual  amusements  than  those  just  described  were  totally 
wanting,  and  the  planters  had  but  little  taste  for  them  even  had  they 
existed.  Education  had  never  been  an  object  of  interest  or  solicitude. 
There  was  no  college,  and  King  William's  academy  and  library,  found- 
ed at  Annapolis  toward  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the 
only  substitute,  and  probably  not  much  better  than  an  ordinary  high- 
schooL'  In  the  year  1728,  free  schools  were  established  by  law  in 
every  county ;  but  they  were  in  the  interest  and  under  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  the  Church,  and  neither  grew  nor  prospered.*  Education 
among  the  mass  of  the  people  was  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  two- 
thirds  of  what  little  there  was,  was  obtained  from  convicts  and  indent- 
ed servants,  who  were  r^^riy  advertised  for  sale  as  teachers.*  The 
wealthy  sent  their  children  abroad,  and  some  of  the  Baltimore  mer- 
chants sent  their  sons  to  Pennsylvania  for  an  education ;  but  the  eifect 
upon  them  when  they  returned  to  take  up  their  life  in  an  uneducated 

>  PeniuylTuiia  Hiit  Mmg.,  L,  Joamsl  of  WUfiim  Black. 

•  Bidgely,  Aimsto  of  AnnspoUi ;  Buimby,  p.  70 ;  M^Sberry,  p.  101. 

■  Buimby,p.70;  M«ierry,p.ll7;  Nelll,p.l88. 

^  Nem,p.318;  Letter  of  Bonohar,  and  sdvertbeiiieiUs  in  newspspecs ;  Bumsby, 
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80ci€t]ry  and  among  inferiiNrB  and  slaTesi  was  often  to  make  tbem  only 
more  haoghty  and  intemperate.'  Literary  pursnits  were  acaroely 
known.*  A  press  for  public  printing  was  established  in  1689;  an- 
other for  general  work  in  1726 ;  and  the  Marykmd  OaM$tU  was  first 
issued  in  1745.'  The  only  literatnre,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  con- 
sisted of  the  Sot-Weed  Factor,  a  rongh,  strong  satire,  by ''  Eben  Cooke, 
gentleman,^  an  unknown  author ;  poetical  effusions  and  Addisonian 
essays  in  the  newspiqper,  and  occasional  political  tracts  and  sermons.* 
Private  libraries  were  rare ;  and  although  a  post  to  Philadelphia  was 
started  in  1695,  communication  was  slow,  tidings  of  fashions  in  dress 
and  amusement  were  more  eageriy  sought  for  than  books,  and  even 
the  newspapers  were  but  little  read.* 

In  spite  of  the  life  of  indolence,  pleasure,  coarse  amusements,  and 
much  illiteracy,  the  people  were  sensible  and  intelligent,  with  the  typ- 
ical keenness  of  their  race  in  all  relating  to  public  affidrs.  In  the 
^hteenth  century  a  large  majority  of  the  people  were  natives,  and 
neither  knew  nor  cared  much  about  royalty.  In  the  year  1722,  the 
Assembly  declared  that  whoever  said  they  had  lost  any  of  their  Eng- 
lish liberties  was  an  ill-wisher  to  the  country.*  The  independent  spirit 
characteristic  of  a  new  and  distant  country,  and  of  an  often  rough 
and  adventurous  life,  was,  in  tfiis  instance,  powerfully  aided  by  the 
hostility  aigendered  by  the  Church  and  clergy.  The  great  planters 
cannot,  as  a  dass,  bear  comparison  with  their  Virginian  brethren,  either 
in  the  power  they  possessed  or  the  talent  they  produced;  but  the 
whole  body  of  the  upper  and  middle  dasses  was  sound  and  vigorous, 
and  when  the  stress  of  Bevolution  came,  able  leaders  of  the  stamp  of 
Charles  Carroll  and  Samuel  Chase  were  not  lacking. 

1  QriAthi,  Annals  of  Bdtimm;  KeiD,  ibid.  *  Neffl,  p.  ai4. 

•  M«]lahoii,m8t.y!ew;  M«Sben7,p.lll. 

«  Nem,  p.  814;  Tyler's  Hist  of  Amer.  Literttiure. 

•  M^Sheny,  p.  101 ;  Bochefoucauld,  iL,  86a  *  Kdll,  p.  216. 
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Chapter  V. 

NOSTH  GABOUKA  nCMf  loes  TO  1765. 

NoBTH  Cabouva  oocapiet  in  the  soathorn  groap  of  oolonies  mneh 
the  aame  poeition  that  Rhode  Island  filled  in  the  histoiy  of  New  Rng- 
land.  The  f onner  was  an  ofbhoot,  in  lai|;e  measarey  of  the  great  col- 
ony of  Virginia;  the  latter  of  the  vigorous  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chnsetta.  Both  became  places  of  refuge  for  the  lawless,  the  adventn- 
rousy  and  the  often  thriftless  population,  which  was  discontented  and 
restless  beneath  the  strong  and  well-ordered  governments  of  their  pow- 
erful neighbors.  The  early  history  of  Rhode  Island  is  full  of  faction 
and  tnrbulenoe ;  while  her  southern  prototype  exhibited  these  qualities 
constantly  until  the  Revolution,  and  even  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  occanonally  broke  out  into  disorder  and  license.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  marked  absence  of  individuality  in  the  history  of  North 
Carolina;  and  she  was  sadly  deficient  in  men  of  great  abilities  and 
commandbg  character,  such  as  made  Virginia  illustrious.  Tet  it  was 
owing  only  to  the  natural  conformation  of  her  coast  that  the  founda- 
tions of  a  great  State  were  not  laid  upon  the  banks  of  the  Roanoke 
instead  of  by  the  waters  of  the  James.  To  North  Carolina  came  the 
first  important  English  expedition  sent  forth  by  Raleigh,  and 
led  by  Amidas  and  Barlow.  On  her  shores  Raleigh's  succes- 
sive colonies  settied,  and  here  their  author  lavished  his  money  and 
crippled  his  fortune.  All  these  first  English  settiements  in  America, 
of  which  Nortii  Carolina  was  the  scene,  perished,  and  history  has  only 
to  record  their  failure.  Many  years  dapsed  before  the  territory  of 
North  Carolina  was  again  even  thought  of  for  purposes  of  coloniia- 
tion.  As  early  as  1609  Virginian  planters  were  on  the  Nansemond 
river,  and  here  and  there  must  have  pushed  their  way  into  Carolina. 
In  1623  John  Pory,  an  adventurer  and  traveller  of  the  early  Viiginian 
type,  and  secretary  of  the  colony,  made  his  way  as  far  south  as  the 
Chowan,  and  was  favorably  impressed  with  tiie  country.    But  North 
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Cardiiia  did  not  become  the  subject  of  royal  gift  until  1699»  when 
Charles  L  granted  it  to  his  attomey-genend,  Sir  Bobert  Heath, ''  as 
the  province  of  Carolana,^  and  npon  condition  that  he  should  colo- 
nise it  within  a  .reasonable  time.  The  condition  was  not  fulfilled  by 
Heathy  nor  by  Lord  Maltra?erSy  to  whom  Heath  afterward  transferred 
his  patent.  An  abortire  attempt  at  colonisation  was  made  in  1689, 
and  a  titular  governor  appeared  in  Virginia;  but  this,  and  a  number 
of  conflicting  claims  originating  in  this  patent,  and  sufficiently  trouble- 
some to  the  proprietaries  of  a  later  time,  were  the  only  results  of  the 
grant  of  Charles  L  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
official  information  received,  did  not,  however,  suffice  to  prevent  the 
Viiginia  Assembly  lending  itself  to  a  scheme  by  which  possession 
might  be  obtained  of  the  neighboring  territory,  or  at  least  substantial 
benefits  realised  therefrom  by  their  constituents.  With  this 
object,  they  made  grants  to  a  trading  company,  which  led, 
however,  only  to  exploration  and  traffic  Other  grants  of  a  similar 
nature  followed  for  the  next  ten  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  a  company  of  Virginians  made  their  way  from  Nanse- 
mond  to  Albemarle,  and  established  a  settlement  there.  The  Vir^ 
ginian  Burgesses  granted  them  lands,  and  promised  further  grants 
to  all  who  would  extend  these  settlements  to  the  southward.  Em- 
igration from  Virginia  hegaoL  Settlers,  singly  and  in  companies, 
crossed  the  border,  and  made  scattered  and  solitary  clearings  within 
the  wilds  of  North  Carolina.  Many  of  these  people  were  mere  advent- 
urers ;  but  some  of  them  were  of  more  substantial  stuf^  and  founded 
permanent  settlements  on  the  Chowan  and  elsewhere.  Other  eyes, 
however,  as  watchful  as  those  of  the  Virginians,  were  also  turned  to 
the  rich  regions  of  the  South.  New  England  enterprise  explored  the 
American  coast  from  one  end  to  the  other,  in  search  of  lucrative  trade 
and  new  resting-places^  and  after  a  long  acquaintance  with  the 
iMiT  ^^^  Carolina  coast,  they  bought  land  of  the  Indians,  near  the 
mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river,  and  settled  there.  For  some  unex- 
plained cause— possibly  on  account  of  the  wild  and  dangerous  charac- 
ter of  the  scattered  inhabitants,  who  had  already  drifted  thither  from 
Virginia,  possibly  from  the  reason  which  they  themselves  gave — the 
New  England  colonists  abandoned  their  settlement  and  departed,  leav- 
ing a  written  opinion  of  the  poor  character  of  the  country  expressed  in 
very  plain  language  and  pinned  to  a  post  Here  it  was  found  by  some 
wanderers  from  Barbadoes,  who  were  of  a  different  opinion  from  the 
New  Englanders  as  to  the  appearance  of  things;  and  they  according- 
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Ij  lepudiaMd  the  bad  from  the  bdiios  and  b^gn  a  setdeoMit    At 

laaa.  ^^  ^"^  thefcfon,  then  was  in  North  CSvoliaa  thk  infuit 

tettleoieiit  of  the  Bwbadoet  men,  on  the  eztrane  tonth-enrtp 


cin  point  (^  the  praeent  State,  aod  ia  the  north-eeiteni  eorner  the 
Vifginia  aettlen  testteied  aboot,  with  hen  a  eolitaiy  pkatation,  and 
there  a  little  groop  of  temai  but  always  a  rcatlem  Tan  of  adTentarena 
wofldng  their  way  down  the  ooaat  and  into  the  interior.  The  older 
eoloniea  had  not  aa  yet  done  moeh  for  North  CarcJina;  but  a  begin- 
ning had  at  least  been  made,  and  this  handful  of  dispened,  onaoeial, 
lawleaaiand  nngoyetned  men  woold  in  time  hare  laid  the  foondationa 
of  one  mote  Enj^iah  ooounonwealth.  Bot  this  alow  program  was  now 
to  reoeiTe  a  sodden  impolae.  Whaterer  rights  the  North  GaroUna 
aettlera  may  hare  had  in  the  eyes  of  the  Yiiginians,  who  had  granted 
them  land,  or  in  thoae  of  the  Indiana  who  had  aold  it|  they  had  none 
recognised  by  the  English  King,  who  claimed  to  own  all  that  rast  re- 
gion. It  may  be  doubted  whether  anything  waa  known  of  theae  eariy 
colonists  in  Bng^d;  and  their  existence  waa  certainly  not  regarded  in 
the  least  when  Chailea  IL  lanshed  their  territory,  and  much  bestdesi  npon 
a  band  of  hia  coortiers  and  ministers.  There  were  many  men  then  in 
England  who  had  desenred  well  of  Charies  Stoart,  and  when  he  waa 
on  the  throne  meant  to  have  their  reward.  Many  men  were  looking 
carefdly  about  to  aee  what  they  could  get  from  the  Crown,  now  that 
the  King  had  hia  own  again.  Among  the  royal  poaaeasions  were  vast 
tracts  of  wild  lands  in  America,  where  innumerable  Statea  could  be 
parcelled  out,  and  whose  natural  reaourcea  had  all  the  charm  of  the 
unknown.  Charlea's  followers  desired  money  above  all  things,  and 
here  was  a  field  not  only  for  a  speculation  of  immense  poasibilitiea, 
but  a  certainty  of  |^ory  incident  to  the  proprietors  of  provincea,  even 
if  those  provinces  were  uninhabited  forests.  That  the  gift  waa  held 
in  high  esteem,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  fell  to  the  share  of  those 
who  were  hij^iest  in  place  and  power  under  the  government  of  the 
Restoration.  Oreat  names  stand  in  the  list  of  those  to  whom  was 
granted  a  territory  covering  more  than  eight  degrees  south  of  the 
thirty-sixth  parallel,  and  stretching  in  the  other  direction  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea,  in  accordance  with  the  charter  issued  in 
March,  1668.  Edward,  Eari  of  Clarendon,  and  George,  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, were  the  first  two  of  the  grantees,  among  whom  may  be  found 
the  well-known  Royalist  names  of  Berkeley  and  Carteret;  while  near 
the  end  occurs  the  name  of  him  who  was  the  moving  and  guiding 
spirit  of  the  whole  enterprise,  Lord  Ashley,  better  known  a  few  yeara 
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before  as  Sir  Anthony  Cooper,  and  who  bu  come  down  to  posienty 
by  hiB  later  title  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  charter  had  scarce- 
ly been  issued  when  the  Dake  of  Norfolk  and  Sir  Robert  Greenfield's 
beirs  started  np  as  claimants  ander  the  old  Heath  grant  Their  claim 
was  soon  disposed  of  by  a  declaration  from  the  King  in  Council  that 
the  Heath  charter  was  null  and  void.  Before  this  claim  was  quieted 
another  was  raised  by  the  New  Englanders,  through  their  friends  in 
England,  for  the  kncU  purchased  from  the  Indians  at  Cape  Fear,  and 
this  the  proprietors  found  it  for  their  interest  to  deal  with  gently. 
In  May  the  proprietaries  oiganized,  formed  a  joint-stock  company, 
decided  on  the  general  principles  of  the  government  to  be  founded, 
divided  their  territory  into  two  counties,  Albemarle  and  Clarendon, 
and  prepared  for  colonization.  They  first  turned  their  attention  to 
the  b^rinnings  already  made  in  the  new  province.  The  Virginian 
settlements  about  the  Chowan  had  reached  a  considerable  import 
tance,  having  grown  largely  by  additions  from  the  non-conformists  of 
Virginia  and  the  badly  treated  sectaries  of  Massachusetts.  Governor 
Berkeley,  of  Virginia,  himself  a  proprietary,  was  instructed  in  Septem- 
ber to  settle  the  government  of  the  North  Carolina  colony.  This  he 
did  by  severing  their  connection  with  Virginia,  appointing  WiUiam 
Drummond,  afterward  a  leader  in  Bacon's  rebellion.  Governor,  insti- 
tuting an  Assembly,  simple  forms  of  law,  and  an  easy  tenure  of  land, 
and  tiben  leaving  the  people  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  New  England- 
ers  were  treated  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  were  offered  by  the  proprieta- 
ries every  inducement  to  return  to  or  remain  under  their  government 
To  Sir  John  Yeamans,  who  led  a  company  from  the  Barba- 
does,  they  said,  *'  Make  things  easy  for  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  from  thence  the  greatest  supplies  are  expected."  This  emigra- 
tion from  Barbadoes  was  the  third  and  most  successful  of  the  purely 
colonial  attempts.  The  emigrants  settled  nc^^tfaennouth  of  the  Cape 
Fear  river  were  joined  by  such  New  Englanders  as  may  have  remain- 
ed there,  established  a  considerable  lumber  trade,  and  throve  apace. 

But  while  the  proprietaries  were  encouraging  other  provincials  to 
settle  their  new  territory  and  become  their  subjects,  without  expense 
to  the  rulers,  they  were  also  engaged  in  examining  the  geography  of 
the  region  where  their  possessions  lay.  Their  cupidity  was  excited. 
They  determined  to  enlarge  their  bounds,  and  obtained  a  new  charter, 
which  granted  to  them  the  southern  half  of  what  is  now  the  United 
States  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific.  That  this  charter  utterly  dbregard- 
ed  the  rights  of  Virginia  on  the  north,  and  of  Spain  on  the  south^  waa 
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a  matter  of  small  monwat.  CSiarkt  gare  HbenH j  when  it  eoit  him 
nothing ;  and  the  tenns  of  the  diartery  wholl  j  in  faror  of  the  proprie- 
taries, reserred  bat  little  in  the  interests  of  either  Crown  or  odonists. 
Fresh  efforts  signaHaed  these  new  acqnisitiotts.  Agents  were  sent  into 
aD  parts  of  the  British  dominions  to  sdidt  emigration.  Teamans  was 
made  Oorernor  of  the  southern  oonnty.  Peo]^  from  the  Bermudas 
settled  on  the  Pasquotank,  and  New  Englanden  came  to  swdl  the 
number  of  settlers  on  the  Chowan.  William  Sayle  explored 
the  coast,  and  bis  descriptkNi  of  the  Bahamas  led  the  proprie- 
taries to  ask  and  obtain  those  islands  in  addition  to  their  already  vast 
territory.  In  the  same  year  Samuel  Stephois  was  appointed  to  soo* 
oeed  Drummond  as  Governor  of  Albemarle.  He  was  assisted  by  a 
council  of  twelve,  one-half  of  whom  be  appointed,  while  the  remainder 
were  chosra  by  the  Assembly,  consirting  of  twelve  delegates  elected 
by  the  people.  This  first  legislature  soon  m^  They  enact- 
ed laws,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  populate  the  country,  and  their 
principal  and  most  characteristic  measure  was  to  make  North  Caro- 
lina a  safe  refuge  for  insolvent  debt<»&  The  proprietaries  assented 
to  these  laws,  and  also  ordered  that  lands  should  be  held  in  Albe- 
marie  on  the  same  tenure  as  in  ITuginia.  Under  these  simple  forms 
of  government  the  colony  progressed  peaceably  and  rapidly ;  but  such 
a  system  was  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  imperial  ideas  of  the  pro- 
prietaries. 

In  the  seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  first  grant,  the  pro- 
prietaries had  done  little  toward  colonization ;  but  they  now  began  to 
take  more  active  measures  for  the  settlement  of  their  territory.  Be- 
sides sending  out  an  expedition,  which  landed  in  South  Carolina,  they 
established  an  elaborate  system  of  government,  known  as  the  "  funda- 
mental constitutions.^  The  leader  among  the  proprietaries  through- 
out was  Shaftesbury,  and  the  new  activity  now  displayed  by  them 
was  due  to  his  restless  energy.  At  this  time,  too,  Shaftesbury  drew 
to  his  service  John  Locke,  who  engaged  in  the  task  of  colonising  the 
Carolinas,  and  who  labored  assiduously  for  some  years  as  unofficial 
secretary  to  the  proprietaries  for  the  advancement  of  their  projects. 
The  first  practical  politician  and  the  first  philosopher  of  England 
united  their  abilities  to  give  a  system  of  government  to  Carolina,  and 
the  result  was  a  simple  absurdity.  The  ''fundamental  constitutions," 
amended  somewhat  by  the  proprietaries,  and  revised  and  corrected 
by  Shaftesbury,  were  drafted  by  John  Locke.  For  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  character,  career,  and  mental  development  of  Locke 
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or  Shftftesbary  these  constitations  possess  an  interest  To  the  st» 
dent  of  American  history  they  are  valueless,  except  as  one  explana' 
tion  of  the  tarbnlence  and  faction  which  prevailed  in  the  Carolinas. 
The  system  was  a  clamsy  and  complicated  form  of  aristocratic  gov* 
emment,  tricked  out  in  the  rags  of  feudalism.  There  were  to  be  seign- 
iories, baronies,  and  manors,  and  there  were  to  be  four  estates  of  the 
realm — proprietaries,  landgraves,  caciques,  and  commons.  The  chief 
power  in  the  state  was  vested  in  a  nobility  which  had  no  existence, 
and  in  a  landed  aristocracy  which  the  future  was  to  create.  What 
remained  was  given  to  the  people — a  handful  of  rude  settlers— who 
could  not  comprehend  the  system  imposed  upon  them,  and  only  felt 
instinctively  that  it  was  unsuitable,  and  probably  oppressive.  There 
were  elaborate  arrangements  for  the  government  of  every  division 
and  subdivision  of  the  provinces,  and  a  scheme  for  a  judiciary.  The 
only  provision  showing  foresight  and  judgment  was  that  which  guar- 
anteed religious  freedom.  This  was  due  to  the  wisdom  of  Locke ;  but 
it  was  marred  by  the  clause  which  engrafted  upon  religious  toleration 
the  establishment  of  the  English  Church  as  that  of  the  State. 

Delighted  with  their  work,  and  having  decreed  that  the  constitu- 
tions should  stand  forever,  the  proprietaries  oiganixed  under  the  new 
system,  and  sent  directions  to  Oovemor  Stephens  to  put  it  in  force 
among  the  settiers  on  the  Chowan.  Naturally  enough  Stephens  failed 
to  carry  out  the  commands  of  his  masters,  despite  the  most  earnest 
efforts.  The  only  result  of  the  attempt  was  to  shake  severely  the 
existing  government  then  naturally  developing  in  Carolina  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  with  their  conditions  of  life. 
The  lawless  spirit  of  the  settiers  was  still  further  strengthened  by 
the  ill-judged  efforts  of  the  proprietaries  to  regulate  and  limit  trade. 
Religion  gained  a  foothold,  it  is  true,  soon  after,  but  it  came  through 
Quaker  missionaries,  and  not  at  all  in  conformity  to  the  well-bred 
schemes  of  the  proprietaries.  The  first  results  of  the  famous  con- 
stitutions in  North  Carolina  were  the  lasting  injury  of  the  existing 
government,  the  increase  of  turbulence  and  faction,  and  the  establish^ 
ment  of  a  despised  and  persecuted  faith.  The  great  and  varied  abili- 
ties of  Locke  and  Shaftesbury  bore  strange  fruit  in  America. 

When  Stephens  died,  the  Assembly  chose  Carteret,  their  speaker, 

to  succeed  hiuL    The  new  Giovemor  had  as  little  success  as 

the  old  in  introducing  the  constitutions,  and  utterly  failed  to 

preserve  order.    He  soon  departed  to  lay  before  the  proprietaries  the 

state  of  the  country,  and  the  Assembly  sent  their  new  speaker,  East- 
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dioidi,  alUr  Um  to  present  their  ade  <rf  the  rtoij.  The  propria 
tanee  eensiblj  enough  app<nnted  KnrtrhnrA  Gofenor,  with  a 
new  aet  of  infltroctiona;  hot  th^  sent  with  Urn  <»e  Ifiller, 
who  had  recent]  j  been  expelled  from  the  profince  by  the  popolar 
pcrtj.  While  EMtchoreh  lingered  in  the  West  Indies  to  woo 
and  win  a  bride,  IGDer  proceeded  on  hia  way,  and  took  poa- 
■ewion  of  the  goremment  in  the  triple  capacity  of  president,  secreta- 
ry, and  collector  of  the  cnstomSb  He  f oond  himself  sarroonded  by 
diflkoltieib  The  genooos  laws  of  the  province  had  drawn  thitlu^ 
laige  nombers  of  debtors  and  other  lawless  and  adTCTtoroos  charao- 
tera.  North  Carolina  had  already  become  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Yiiginia,  who  complained  bitterly  of  her  sister  colony  as  a  refuge  for 
bankropts  and  criminals  of  erery  sort  There  was,too,  a  strongele- 
ment  of  adTentnroos  and  trading  New  Englanders,  who  had  little  af- 
fection for  the  Boyalist  proprietaries,  and  carried  on  a  large  illicit 
traffic  with  great  profit  both  to  themselTes  and  the  tobacco  plantera. 
With  such  a  people  Idler  rashly  endeavored  not  only  to  set  up  a 
strong  goremment  and  enforce  its  laws,  bnt  to  cany  oat  the  Naviga- 
tion Act  and  c<dlect  reTome,  which  went  largely  into  hia  own  pocket 
The  Cardinians  stood  it  longer  than  might  have  been  expected.  At 
hMt,  however,  they  accosed  Miller  of  interfering  with  the  freedom  of 
elections,  with  levying  taxes  for  his  own  behoof,  and,  worst  of  all,  with 
interfering  with  their  trade.  This  hwt  grievance  was  deciuve.  An 
insarrection,  headed  by  John  Calpq>per,  an  adventurer  from  the 
soatbem  province,  broke  cat,  and  the  insaigents,  getting  possession 
of  a  large  som  of  money  in  the  public  treasory,  made  themselves  maa- 
ters  of  the  government,  which  they  arranged  to  snit  them- 
selves. Miller  escaped;  Eastchnrch  was  refused  admittance; 
and  soon  after  Culpepper  was  sent  to  England  to  negotiate.  Cul- 
pepper found  Miller  already  in  the  field,  and,  though  the  pro- 
prietaries treated  him  sufficiently  well,  he  was  arrested  just  as 
he  was  about  to  set  sail,  and  tried  soon  after  for  high-treason,  because 
he  had  illegally  acted  as  collector  and  embezzled  the  King's  money. 
Shaftesbury,  who  probably  felt  a  sympathy  for  a  successful  rebel,  in- 
terfered deduvely,  however,  at  this  point,  and  Culpepper  was  acquit- 
ted. In  the  mean  time  the  proprietaries  had  selected  one  of  their 
own  number,  Seth  Sothel,  to  go  out  as  Governor  and  settle  the  aflEain 
of  the  troubled  province.  Sothel  was  captured  on  his  voyage  by 
pirates,  and  the  government  went  on  for  some  years  under  tempo- 
rary rulers,  who  were  too  feeble  to  establish  order,  and  sufficiently 
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strong  to  quarrel  with  their  labjeets.    At  hMt»  however,  Sothel  ar- 
rired.    He  foand  the  colony,  of  oonne,  in  its  normal  condi- 
tion of  anarchy,  bnt  he  was  the  last  man  to  quell  it,  for  he  was 
a  dioice  specimen  of  the  greedy,  petty,  and  tyrannical  officials  who 
flourished  in  all  parts  of  America  under  the  benign  au^>ioes  of  Charles 
and  James.    He  robbed  the  people  and  the  proprietaries  alike  with 
perfect  indifference,  and  devoted  himsdf  wholly  to  extortion  and 
theft  for  his  own  benefit    For  some  unexplained  reason  the  colonists 
bore  with  him  for  five  years  before  they  rose  in  arms  and 
drove  him  from  power.    Condemned  by  tiie  Assembly,  Sothel 
was  stripped  of  the  govwnment  and  exiled  from  the  province. 
Philip  Lttdwell,  of  Yiiginia,  was  appointed  his  successor.    He 
gave  out  that  he  was  prepared  to  redress  all  grievances,  and 
remedy,  so  far  as  possible,  the  misery  inflicted  by  his  prede- 
cessor ;  bnt  he  rended  chiefly  in  Virginia,  and  although  the  people 
w^e  not  oppressed  as  before,  disorder  and  license  continued  to  pre- 
vaO,  and  the  colony  did  not  prosp^.    The  population  diminished  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  1694  it  was  not  more  than  half  as  large  as 
at  the  time  of  Miller's  arrival  and  Culpepper's  insurrection. 
Ludwell,  after  four  years  of  ieeffective  service,  was  succeed- 
ed by  Lillington,  and  then  by  Thomas  Harvey  as  Deputy-governor. 
At  tliis  time,  under  pressure  of  the  revolt  in  South  Carolina,  and  of 
the  continuing  turbulence  in  both  the  northern  and  southern  prov- 
inces, the  proprietaries  abandoned  the  constitutions  framed  for  eter- 
nal duration,  and  determined  to  allow  the  colonists  to  govern  them- 
selves according  to  the  terms  of  the  charter  of  Charles  H.    Thus,  at 
the  expiration  of  twenty-three  years,  the  work  of  Locke  and  Shaftes- 
bury wholly  perished.    Almost  ludicrous  in  conception,  the  defunct 
system  had  borne  bitter  fruit  in  broils  and  factions,  which  went  on 
unchecked  by  inefficient  rulers  until  the  proprietaries,  resolving  that 
the  best  talent  was  needed  in  their  possessions,  sent  out  John  Arch- 
dale— a  Quaker,  and  one  of  their  own  number — ^to  administer 
the  government  of  both  colonies.   Archdale  was  firm,  judicious, 
and  wise— the  first  Oovemor  of  ability  the  province  had  been  blessed 
with.    The  southern  colony  chiefly  occupied  his  attention,  but  he  met 
with  quicker  success  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  population  was 
scattered,  and  where  many  of  the  leading  men  were  of  his  own  re- 
ligious faith.    Under  Archdale's  guidance  the  questions  most  produc- 
tive of  ill-feeling,  and  the  longstanding  quarrels,  were  settled  in  the 
Assembly  by  suitable  legislation.    Order  was  restored,  contentment 
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difhised,  population  again  began  to  increase,  and  the  goyernment 
1696.  ^^^^  ^°  peaceably,  after  Archdale'a  departure,  under  Harvey, 
who  had,  a  year  previonsly,  proved  so  incompetent.    Upon 
1699.  Harvey's  death,  Henderson  Walker,  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, succeeded  to  the  government    During  the  five  years  of  Walker's 
administration  order  and  tranquillity  prevailed  in  North  Carolina, 
broken  only  by  the  depredations  of  the  pirates.    The  impulse  given 
by  Archdale  to  the  afiEairs  of  the  colony,  and  the  discreet  poli- 
cy of  his  successors,  came,  however,  to  an  end  upon  the  death 
of  Walker. 

Governor  Johnson,  of  South  Carolina,  now  in  control  of  both  the 
provinces,  sent  Robert  Daniel  to  be  President  of  the  Council,  rule 
in  the  northern  province,  and  establish  there,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
south,  the  Church  of  Bngland.  Daniel  carried  out  his  instructions 
faithfully.  The  Church  was  established,  and  taxes  laid  for  its  sup- 
port The  immediate  result  was  a  union  of  all  the  dissenters  with 
those  of  South  Carolina  in  opposition  to  the  lord  proprietaries,  while 
the  old  spirit  of  faction  and  discord  was  again  let  loose.  The  wild, 
adventurous,  and  ill -educated  settlers  of  North  Carolina  needed  a 
strong,  firm  government,  whose  policy  was  to  interfere  as  little  as  possi- 
ble. Instead  of  that,  they  were  burdened  anew  with  one  which  was  not 
only  weak,  but  meddling  and  aggravating,  Thomas  Cary  suc- 
ceeded Daniel,  being  appointed  Deputy-governor,  but  the  pro- 
prietaries disapproved  the  choice,  and  the  Council  elected  Olover.  The 
whole  province  was  immediately  plunged  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  pro- 
duced by  the  struggles  of  the  contending  factions.  Many  fled  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  at  last  the  proprietaries  removed  Cary,  and  sent 
out  Edward  Hyde  to  be  Lieutenant-governor.  He  was  well 
received  by  both  parties,  and  everything  proceeded  quietly  until  the 
elections  were  held,  when  Cary,  being  defeated,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  open  insurrection.  His  complete  selfishness  of  purpose, 
and  the  limited  amount  of  plunder  he  was  able  to  offer,  prevented  his 
finding  much  popular  support  But,  on  the  other  hand,  nobody  came 
to  the  assistance  of  (Governor  Hyde — ^the  people  apparently  r^rard- 
ing  the  conflict  with  that  perfect  indifference  which  is  the  o£bpring 
of  a  normal  condition  of  political  disorder  and  license.  Governor 
Hyde,  however,  managed  to  hold  C^  at  bay  until  Governor  Spots- 
wood,  of  Virginia,  interfered  with  decisive  effect,  dispersing  the  rebels 
with  his  troops,  seizing  Cary,  who  fled  to  Virginia,  and  finally  sendf 
ing  him  a  prisoner  in  a  man-of-war  to  England. 
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Haidlj  had  cirQ  oommotioii  begon  to  sobride,  when  the  tiiilacky 
eohmy  was  Tiatled  by  the  aeourge  of  Indian  war.    There  had  been 
from  time  to  time  Indian  outbreaks,  and  the  North  Carolina  settlers 
were  not  of  a  disposition  to  conciliate  the  safages ;  bat  at  last  the 
tronUes  colminated  in  a  anion  of  the  tribes  and  a  general 
massacre  of  the  borderers,  from  which  the  Palatines  and  Swiss 
alone  p«rtially  escaped  by  a  treaty  of  nentrality.     Assistance  was  re- 
ceiTed  from  Sooth  Carolina,  the  North  Carolina  militia  refasing.  very 
generally  to  obey  the  requisition  of  the  Oovemor.    The  South  Car- 
olinians inflicted  one  defeat  upon  the  Indians,  and  then  withdrew. 
Soon  after  Hyde  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Pollock, 
who  was  made  President  of  the  Council    President  Pollock 
draws  a  black  picture  of  die  condition  of  a&irs  when  he  assumed  the 
govemmenti  and  it  was  but  little  better  when  the  new  Gk>T- 
emor,  Charles  Eden^  arrived.    The  Indian  war  still  raged,  and 
fresh  assistance  had  to  be  asked  from  both  South  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia.   Aid  was  readUy  givra  by  both,  the  power  of  the  Tuscaroras 
was  broken,  and  in  1715  peace  was  finally  made  with  the  other 
tribes;  but  intestine  strug^es,  Indian  wars,  incompetent  or  corrupt 
officials,  and  depreciated  currency  had  reduced  North  Carolina  to  a  low 
point    Nothing  gives  a  more  striking  impression  of  the  difficulties 
which  had  beset  the  colony  than  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  the 
people  in  1676  and  1717.    In  the  former  year  there  were  fourteen 
hundred  tithable ;  and  after  forty  years  of  immigration,  settlement, 
and  growth,  there  were  only  six  hundred  more. 

Better  prospects  seemed  to  open  with  the  new  administration. 
The  laws  were  revised  and  ordered  to  be  printed;  more  bills  of 
credit  were  issued;  the  establishment  of  die  Church  of  England 
was  confirmed;  but  toleration  was  secured,  and  a  variety  of  use- 
ful measures  of  police  were  enacted.  Much  of  this  legislation  was 
bad,  no  doubt ;  but  it  at  least  showed  a  settled  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  government  Still,  the  old  factions  were  far  from  extinct  The 
former  partisans  of  Cary  controlled  the  lower  house,  and  opposed 
every  species  of  resistance  to  the  (Governor.  In  this,  unfortunately, 
they  were  much  aided  by  Eden's  complicity  with  Teach,  the  most 
noted  of  the  pirates  who  then  infested  the  coast  The  secretary  of 
the  provinces,  one  Knight,  was  undoubtedly  an  ally  of  the  buccaneers, 
and  the  Gk>vemor  was  somewhat  involved.  At  last  Virginia 
interfered  once  more  in  the  affidrs  of  her  troublesome  neigh- 
bto  with  decisive  effect     The  pirate  vessel  was  captured,  Teach 
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was  kiUed  in  the  fi^t,  and  four  of  his  comrades  were  hong.    Piracy 
was  at  last  sharply  checked  in  North  Carolina,  hot  the  cornipt  prac- 
tices of  the  administratioii  did  not  tend  to  keep  political  Mictions  in 
order.    The  leaders  of  the  opposition  headed  a  riot,  broke  into  the 
secretary's  ofSk/^  and  seiaed  all  the  records  of  the  State.    The  admin- 
istration proved  strong  enongh  to  pnt  down  the  incipient  rebellion, 
and  throw  the  ringleaders  into  prison ;  bat  snch  afiEurs  as  these  and 
that  of  the  pirates  indicate  a  low  and  rude  state  of  society.    The  only 
good  sign  was  that  the  government  had  gained  snflkient  strength  to 
maintain  itself.    After  this  the  colony  rested,  and  Eden  mled 
in  peace  until  his  death.    Two  Presidents  then  governed  in  sac- 
cession  antil  the  arrival  of  the  new  (Governor,  Geoige  Barrington,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  mere  adventurer  and  common  brawler. 
He  held  office  for  little  more  than  a  year,  when  he  was  re- 
moved, and  his  phoe  filled  by  Sir  Richard  Everard.    The  event  of 
the  new  administration  was  the  settlement  of  the  long-pend- 
ing boandary  dispute  with  Yiiginia.    Everard  himself  was  an 
improvement  on  Barrington ;  bat  he  was  far  from  being  a  good  €k>v- 
emor.    He  paid  little  attention  to  the  Assembly,  did  not  try  to  rem- 
edy gross  grievances,  qaarrelled  with  the  Cooncil,  and  effected  bat 
slight  improvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony. 

At  last,  despairing  of  success,  and  justly  censured  for  their  bad  ofil- 
cers,  the  proprietaries  abandoned  their  attempt  to  rule  a  province. 
Their  authority  had  been  for  some  time  practically  at  an  end  in 
South  Carolina,  and  they  now — with  the  exception  of  Lord  Carteret — 
sold  all  their  rights  to  the  Crown.  To  abolish  the  clumsy  form  of 
proprietary  government,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction ;  but  the  first  move  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  was  a 
sadly  mistaken  one.  Burrington,  appointed  previously  by  royal  favor, 
was  reinstated,  and  returned  to  the  province  for  a  much  lon- 
ger period  of  ill-doing  than  on  the  prior  occasion.  He  began 
his  administration  by  a  quarrel  with  the  Council,  excited  general  re- 
sentment by  the  appointment  of  assistant  judges,  for  whom  he  claimed 
laige  powers,  and  concluded  by  an  open  breach  with  the  Assembly, 
who  wished  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  connected  with  official  fees. 
The  representatives  of  the  people,  however,  began  at  last  to  gather 
strength,  and  learn  the  art  of  parliamentary  government  They  im- 
peached and  removed  a  judge,  who  was  one  of  the  worst  of  the  ofil- 
cials  with  whom  the  proprietaries  had  cursed  North  Carolina ;  and 
they  evinced  in  other  ways  an  intelligent  conception  of  ih»  popular 
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grieyanoee.  BurriDgton  contiiiaed  in  his  old  coonea,  scaodaloas  in 
private  life,  and  unwiBe  in  public  conduct,  whether  he  aimed  sincra^ 
)j  at  reform  or  merdy  oppressed  those  who  thwarted  him.  At  last 
complaints  were  sent  to  England,  and  Burrington  soon  follow- 
ed th^D,  unwilling  to  await  the  result,  although  his  principal 
opponent,  the  chief-justice,  was  little  better  than  himself. 

A  new  Gk>Temor,  Gabriel  Johnston,  was  immediately  appointed, 
and  was  an  improvement  upon  his  predecessor,  though  by  no  means 
an  ideal  officer.  But  he  had  d^nite  views,  real  capacity  for  business, 
and  held  office  long  enough  to  carry  out  a  policy.  To  his  first  Legis- 
lature he  recommended  the  estabiidiment  of  fixed  salaries ;  to  his  sec- 
ond, the  necessity  of  public  education,  of  patroniring  religion,  of  new 
jails  and  sufficient  execution  of  penal  laws,  and  called  attention  to 
the  great  defects  in  the  methods  of  acquiring  land.  Wise  as  these 
suggestions  were,  the  L^islature  stubbornly  resisted  the  (Governor,  and 
passed  no  bills.  Tins  was  not  an  auspicious  b^rinning;  but,  never- 
theless, in  the  course  of  (Governor  Johnston^s  long  administration  of 
eighteen  years  many  substantia]  advances  were  made.  The  bounda- 
ry-line was  run  between  North  and  South  Carolina,  the  laws  were  re- 
vised and  amended,  and  something  was  done  in  the  matters  of  edu- 
cation, religion,  and  land  titles.  A  vain  attempt  was  made  to  purify 
the  bench  by  driving  Smith,  Burrington's  old  enemy,  from  office, 
but  the  chief-justice  was  protected  by  the  (Governor,  and  by  a  pack- 
ed majority  of  the  Assembly.  Johnston  also  tried,  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, to  change  the  system  of  representation,  but  failed.  He  appear- 
ed to  more  advantage  in  his  persistent  though  fruitless  efforts  to 
check  the  issue  of  a  depreciated  currency ;  and  he  effected  a  change 
in  the  site  of  the  capital  after  prolonged  wranglings  with  the  Assem- 
bly. During  Johnston's  term  of  office  the  colony  had  its  share  in 
the  Spanish  war,  sending  its  quota  to  the  West  India  expedition,  and 
giving  aid  to  Oglethorpe  in  his  Florida  campaigns.  Johnston's  rule 
was,  on  the  whole,  prudent,  and  it  was  certainly  beneficial.  Popula- 
tion increased  rapidly,  trade  flourished,  new  lands  were  brought  under 
cultivation,  the  judicial  system  was  extended,  and  was  enabled  to 
reach  the  scattered  and  lawless  inhabitants  of  the  back  counties. 
When  (Governor  Johnston  died,  the  Assembly  took  advantage  of 
the  lax  rule  of  native  presidents  to  issue  more  currency,  al- 
though their  resources  were  soon  to  be  strained  to  the  utter- 
most by  the  impending  French  war.  The  successor  of  Johnsuin, 
Arthur  Dobbs,  an  Irishman,  a  friend  of  Swift,  and  a  man  of  letters^ 
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although  of  slender  abilities  for  bosiness,  found  himself  on  his  arrival 
confronted  by  the  difficulties  which  beset  every  American  colony  in 
the  great  conflict  which  was  to  have  so  deep  an  effect  npon  the  des- 
tinies of  the  continent  North  Carolina  was  not  within  immediate  reach 
of  the  French  arms,  bat  she  felt  that  the  dangers  of  Virginia  nearly 
concerned  her,  and  she  famished  men  and  money  for  the  war  in  the 
neighboring  colony  and  in  the  northern  provinces.  She  had  tronbles 
of  her  own,  too,  with  the  Indians  of  the  Carolinas,  who  seiaed  the  op- 
portunity to  break  oat  into  open  and  devastating  hostility,  which  was 
only  checked  after  much  hard  fighting. 

These  various  forms  of  war  put  a  severe  strain  upon  the  province, 
and  in  North  Carolina,  as  elsewhere,  led  to  political  strug^es  over 
civil  matters  between  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  those  of 
the  Crown,  foreshadowing  the  dissensions  which  opened  the  way  for 
Independence.  Like  his  immediate  predecessor,  €k>vemor  Dobbs  made 
a  vigorous  attempt  to  reduce  the  representation,  and  model  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  secure  to  himself  the  control  of  legislation.  After 
proceeding  quite  far  in  the  execution  of  this  project,  he  was  checked 
and  ultimately  defeated  by  the  determined  resistance  of  the  Assem- 
bly ;  and  he  was  undoubtedly  overawed  by  the  riots  and  violence 
which  broke  out,  as  they  always  did  in  Nortii  Carolina  whenever  the 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  laws  was  aroused.  The  only  result  of  this 
contest  was  a  clause  requiring  special  and  new  charters  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  counties  and  boroughs— a  device  which  put  many  large 
fees  into  the  pocket  of  the  Gk>vemor,  and  which  subsequenUy  led  to 
much  ill-feeling.  The  next  conflict  was  about  the  old  question  of 
the  currency.  Here  the  €k>vemor  and  Council  appear,  as  usual,  in  the 
best  attitude,  resisting  further  issues  of  deprecii^  paper;  but  in  all 
other  respects  the  administration  put  itself  in  the  wrong.  Affairs  in 
the  province  were  in  a  bad  condition.  The  old  judiciary  act  had  been 
repealed,  and  there  had  been  no  courts  for  eight  months.  There  had 
been  much  turbulence,  rioting,  and  bloodshed.  The  sheriffs  failed  to 
collect  the  taxes  properly,  and  the  treasurers  gave  no  satisfactory  ac- 
counts. The  Assembly  endeavored  to  meet  the  difficulties  by  insert- 
ing a  clause  in  the  aid  bill,  compelling  the  treasurers  to  account,  and 
by  establishing  courts,  where  the  judges  were  to  hold  office  dur- 
ing good  behavior ;  but  to  these  measures  the  Governor  would 
not  assent  Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse.  It  was  the  old  story : 
no  reforms,  no  money.  Then  came  addresses  and  petitions  to  tiie 
King  against  the  Oovemor,  and  the  appointment  of  an  agent  in  Sng- 
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land  in  the  interest  of  the  Assembly.    The  next  session  the  Oovernor 
gave  way,  and  assented  to  the  court  bill  on  condition  of  the  subse- 
quent royal  consent    Dobbs,  however,  learned  nothing  from  this  ex- 
perience.   Fees  were  a  fruitfol  source  of  trouble  among  the  kwless 
people  of  the  back  counties,  and  the  extortion  of  Lord  Granville's 
agent  in  regard  to  land  patents  led  to  riotous  outbreaks.    The  Gov- 
ernor, instead  of  trying  to  mitigate  the  evil  of  unjust  fees,  created 
and  exacted  new  and  more  burdensome  ones.    One  dissension  led  to 
another.    The  €k>vemor  and  the  Assembly  quarrelled  about  paper- 
money,  about  the  position  of  the  capital,  about  the  appointment  of 
an  agent,  about  public  accounts,  and  in  all  the  passage  of  the  aid  bill 
was  made  the  means  of  coercing  the  executive.    The  disal- 
lowance of  the  court  laws  did  not  tend  to  mend  matters,  and 
of  course  the  full  weight  of  popular  displeasure  fell  upon  the  (Govern- 
or, now  loaded  with  the  blunders  of  the  home  government  as  well  as 
his  own.    A  prolonged  wrangle  ensued  between  the  two  Houses  over 
a  new  judiciary  act,  which  finally  passed  after  much  amend- 
ment   The  discontent  with  Dobbs  rapidly  increased.     He 
even  quarrelled  about  the  appointment  of  a  printer  and  the  correction 
of  a  private  bill,  and  complaints  poured  in  against  him  in  England. 
Thus  beset,  he  asked  for  leave  of  absence ;  but,  before  he 
could  take  advantage  of  it,  died  at  his  country-seat  in  North 
Carolina. 

His  successor,  William  Tryon,  was  a  conspicuous  example  of  those 
ill-starred  selections  for  high  provincial  oflBce  by  which  England  did 
so  much  to  precipitate  revolution.  He  came  to  North  Carolina  at 
a  time  when  the  Assembly  was  fresh  from  their  altercations  with  his 
predecessor,  when  riots  upon  one  account  or  another  were  breaking 
out  everywhere,  and  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  about  to  be  enforced. 
He  carried  matters  with  a  high  hand  when  it  was  too  late  to  be  of 
any  use ;  and  although  he  met  with  apparent  success,  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  his  policy  was  to  embitter  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  colonists, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  separation.  He  first  took  measures  to  es- 
tablish the  Church,  and  then  prorogued  the  Assembly,  to  avoid  legis- 
lative resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act  In  this  he  was  successful.  No 
delegates  were  chosen,  and  North  Carolina  was  not  represented  in  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress.  The  public  indignation  and  the  general  hostility 
to  the  measures  of  Parliament  found  utterance  in  meetings,  addresses, 
and  pamphlets;  but  there  was  no  concerted  action, and  the  colony, as 
a  whole,  was  not  involved.    Thus  Tryon  avoided  a  conflict  with  the  old 

lU    . 
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Aasembly,  bat  he  made  do  attempt  to  land  the  stamped  paper,  which 
__    he  knew  would  be  resisted ;  and  when  he  met  his  new  Assem- 

blj  he  was  able  to  annoonoe  to  them  the  repeal  of  the  hated 
law.  From  a  general  feeling  of  gratitude,  the  members  voted  five 
thousand  pounds  to  build  the  Gk>Temor'8  palace,  a  fresh  imposition 
which  came  at  an  unlucky  moment  The  people  of  the  back  coun- 
ties— poor,  ignorant,  and  lawless — suffered  greatly  from  the  extortion- 
ate fees  exacted  by  all  the  petty  officers  of  the  courts  and  land-of- 
fices. Tryon  showed  no  more  real  disposition  than  his  predecessors 
to  reform  the  fees,  and  the  cost  of  the  new  palace,  greatly  exagg«^ 
ated  by  report,  still  further  incensed  the  settlers  of  the  interior.  As- 
sociations were  formed  and  kno?m  as  "  Regulators,''  who  rapidly  ad- 
yanced  to  open  nolence,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  habit  of 
the  country.  Courts  were  closed ;  unpopular  attorneys  and  Crown 
officers  treated  with  brutality ;  and,  finally,  payment  of  taxes  was  re- 
fused. Rioting  had  grown  to  rebellion.  Tryon,  at  the  outset,  took 
measures  to  repress  Uie  troubles,  and  arrested  two  of  the  ringleaders ; 
but  he  was  forced  to  release  them,  and  concession  proved  of  no  avuL 
Success  had  turned  the  heads  of  die  insurgents.  One  violent  act  suc- 
ceeded another ;  ill^al  combinations  extended ;  to  the  abolition  of  fees 
was  now  added  that  of  all  debts,  and  terror  and  anarchy  prevailed  in 
the  back  counties.    Husbands,  the  leader  of  the  rebellion,  had  been 

chosen  to  the  new  Assembly,  and  was  expelled  from  that  body 

as  soon  as  it  came  together.  The  Assembly  also  took  meas- 
ures to  enforce  the  laws  by  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  courts,  but 
this  was  manifestly  too  feeble,  and  Tryon  determined  to  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  final  decision.  He  called  out  the  militia,  marched  into  the 
most  disturbed  county,  saved  his  army  by  hia  eneigy  and  activity, 
and  utterly  routed  a  force  of  insurgents  lliree  times  as  large  as  his 
own.  Some  of  the  insurgents  were  hung,  others  fled,  and  the  major- 
ity took  advantage  of  TryonV  proclamation  of  indemnity,  and  submit- 
ted. If  Tryon  had  been  as  good  an  administrator  as  be  was  a  gen- 
eral, much  might  now  have  been  done  to  remedy  the  evil  state  into 
which  North  Carolina  had  fallen ;  but  he  was  not  fit  for  the  task, 
and  only  increased  the  hostility  to  the  government  in  the  body  of  the 
people. 

His  successor,  Josiah  Martin,  was  a  change  for  the  worse.     Hie  ad- 
j^-j^  miration  of  Tryon  by  the  usual  supporters  of  the  government 

di^usted  Martin,  who  strove  to  curry  favor  with  the  Regula- 
tors and  the  most  turbulent  of  the  popukition.    In  this  task  he  sue- 
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ceeded  8o  well  that  he  led  them  into  anned  opposition  to  the  Rev- 
olution ;  bat  he  did  nothing  to  remedy  the  evils,  legal,  financial, 
and  aodal,  which  beset  the  province.  He  qoarrdled  bitterly  with  the 
Aasonbly,  who,  to  defeat  him,  encouraged  popnlar  license  and  dis- 
order by  advising  evauon  of  taxes,  and  who  themselves  resisted  the 
establishment  of  proper  courts.  In  such  a  colony,  and  among  such 
a  people,  Uwless,  and  inflamed  against  all  government,  there  was  abun- 
dMit  material  for  the  Revolution,  and  local  quarrels  fostered  those 
of  national  significance.  In  €k>vemor  Tryon's  time  strong  resolu- 
tions had  passed  the  Assembly,  denying  generally  the  right  of  Eng- 
land to  tax  the  colonies ;  and  when  the  Virginian  resolntions  of  March, 
1778,  were  laid  before  them,  they  approved  at  once  the  action 
jyy3*  of  their  neighbor,  and  appointed  a  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence. This  done,  angry  domestic  broils  over  the  old  subjects 
of  taies,  fees,  courts,  and  the  powers  of  the  Assembly  once  more  su- 
pervened, and  the  great  issues  involving  the  fate  of  a  continent  were 
again  lost  sight  of.  Bat  when  the  summons  to  a  Congress  came 
from  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina  at  once  responded,  by 
chooung  del^iates  in  a  popular  convention.  Colonial  and 
provincial  days  were  over,  and  the  history  of  North  Carolina  became 
part  of  that  of  the  United  States. 
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NoBTH  CAmoLiVA  WM,  wHh  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  reoeotly 
settled  GeoTgis,  the  least  important  of  the  soothem  groap  of  colonies. 
It  was  scarcely  more  than  an  nndriliaed  reproduction  of  Yiiginia,  with 
little  indiridnality  <^  force  of  any  kind.  Unsettled  government,  tar- 
bolent,  and  even  riotoos  politics,  and  the  character  of  the  population, 
had  so  weakened  every  bond,  and  rendered  soci^  so  unstable  and. 
loose,  that  it  had  hardly  an  existence. 

The  coast  of  the  province  was  hemmed  in  by  sand-banks,  and  al- 
most wholly  deficient  in  safe  and  commodious  harbors.  Near  the 
sea  the  soil  was  light  and  sandy,  and  great  tracts  of  swamp  and  pine 
barrens  offered  neither  a  profitable  nor  a  wholesome  region  for  colo- 
nization.' In  the  interior  the  soil  became  richer,  and  the  country  im- 
proved greatiy  as  it  gradually  rose  to  the  summit  of  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Alleghany  Range. 

The  population  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was  not  far  from  two 
hundred  thousand,  of  which  one-fourth  to  one-half  were  slaves.'  The 
white  population  was  recruited  from  various  sources.  The  controlling 
element  was  of  English  origin,  and  composed  in  large  measure  of  ad- 
venturers and  exiles  from  Virginia  and  the  other  colonies,  supplement- 
ed by  emigrants  from  the  mother  country.  There  were  also  French 
Huguenots,  Moravians,  Palatines  who  came  under  the  leadership  of 
Graffenried,  and  some  Swiss  and  Scotch  in  the  hill  country.  These 
foreign  elements  were  not  numerous,  but  they  were  of  better  quality 


>  8injth,l,2S4;  U.,94;  Ra7ik*l,EngLEd.,176e;  WillismMm, ii.,  174. 

*  1  he  ttotifltios  of  North  GaroUna  are  so  hopelessly  vagae  that  the  roagfaeBt 
spproxlmatioo  is  alone  poetible  in  any  estimate :  Sm jth,  i.,  270,  pots  the  popula- 
tion at  870,000,  with  on^half  sUyes ;  Martin,  iL,  896, 1770,  says  160,000,  and  one- 
fifth  ilaves. 
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than  mjuiy  of  the  EDgUsh  aettlen,  and,  as  a  role,  more  thrifty  and 
indoftrioos.* 

The  goTemment  under  Locke's  constitatione  oondsted  of  a  general 
court,  held  by  the  chief-magistrate,  and  was  composed  of  a  proprieta- 
ry, two  assistants,  and  deputies  chosen  by  the  people.'  This  was  after- 
ward converted  into  the  familiar  form  of  Governor,  Council,  and  Dep- 
uties. A  qualification  of  property  in  land  was  required  to  hold  office, 
and  only  freeholders  could  vote.  This  system  was  ingrafted  on  the 
constitution  adopted  when  North  Carolina  became  a  State,  and  by 
which  senators  were  obliged  to  own  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  and 
representatives  one  hundred,  while  the  suffrage  was  restricted  to  free- 
holders of  fifty  acres.' 

For  the  administration  of  justice  the  province  was  divided  into  six 
districts  and  thirty -two  counties.  There  were  two  courts — the  su- 
preme court,  with  very  large  jurisdiction,  which  sat  twice  annually  at 
each  district  town ;  and  the  county  or  monthly  courts,  which  met  at 
the  county  towns,  and  were  limited  to  small  causes,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  slaves  and  servants.  The  bench  of  the  county  courts  was  of 
very  inferior  qu^ty,  and  that  of  the  supreme  court  was  little  better.* 
There  was  also  a  court  of  chancery  and  admiralty,  composed  of  the 
Governor  and  Council  The  county  courts  were  charged  with  the 
care  of  orphans,  to  save  expense  to  the  usually  small  estates,  and  both 
these  and  the  supreme  courts  were  required  to  sit  once  a  year  for 
probate  and  administration.'  The  whole  legal  system  was  very  lax 
and  badly  conducted.  The  terse  phrase  of  Bancroft,  "that  there  were 
no  laws  and  no  lawyers,*^  describes  not  unfairly  the  administration  of 
justice  in  North  Carolina.'  The  laws  were  not  even  printed,  but  only 
read  in  the  market-place,  and  the  assemblies  and  courts  met  here  and 
there  in  private  houses  or  taverns.* 

Bevenue  was  raised  for  the  Crown  from  quit-rents,  tonnage  duties, 
and  duties  on  mm  and  wine ;'  while  the  expenses  of  the  province  were 
met  by  simple  and  direct  taxation  of  polls,  tithables,  free  negroes  and 
their  intermarriage,  and  by  an  excise  on  spirits.'    There  were,  in  ao- 

>  Uw80D*8  Desoriptkm  of  North  Gtrolina,  p.  19 ;  Martin,  1, 888 ;  SmTtb,  L,  168, 
816.  *  Martin,  ii.,  806. 

*  Iredell,  Laws  of  North  Carolina;  Oonstitotion  of  Stote. 

«  Smyth,  1, 884 ;  Iredell,  1788, 1766 ;  Martin,  il,  806.  *  Iredell,  1768. 

*  Banoraft*8  History  of  the  United  States,  ii.,  164. 

*  Bancroft,  ibid. ;  Williamson,  1, 168. 

'  Iredell,  1788, 1749, 1766.  *  Ibid.,  1788, 1784, 1788. 
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cordance  with  the  Yii^Quud  fashion,  pnblicy  conntj,  and  parish  leviesi 
collected  by  the  therifb.'  Taxation  was  light;  bat  it  was  sednlonaly 
avoided  by  the  people,  who  were  cleariy  of  opinion  that  all  taxes  were 
an  evil,  and  was  only  enforced  with  the  greatest  difficulty ;  so  much 
so  that  the  government  fonnd  it  necessary  to  get  a  portion  of  its  rev- 
enue by  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  work  on  the  roads,  and  keep 
the  streets  of  the  towns  dean.* 

There  was  an  almost  total  absence  of  professions.  There  was  no 
army  and  no  navy,  and  no  physicians,  except  a  few  surgeons  and 
apothecaries  in  the  towns,  so  unskilled  that  one  traveller  affirms  that 
neither  medical  attendance  nor  nursing  could  be  obtained  in  case  of 
illness.'  Lawyers  were  equally  rare,  except  in  the  towns,  where  there 
were  some  attorneys  of  poor  standing  and  attainments.  The  lack  of 
lawyers  is  shown  by  the  rapid  rise  of  such  a  man  as  Henderson,  who 
became  a  popular  leader  and  successful  man  simply  by  his  orat<»y  at 
the  bar.' 

The  case  was  equally  bad  with  the  clergy,  and  the  condition  of  re- 
lij^on,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  strongly  illustrates  the  ex- 
treme rudeness  of  society  in  North  Carolina.  The  first  minister  was 
settled  in  1708 ;  the  Church  of  England  established  in  1704 ;  and  the 
first  church  built  in  1705.'  There  were  no  sects,  says  one  authority,* 
and  the  people  certainly  appear  to  have  been  indifferent  to  theological 
doctrines.  When  the  Quakers  appeared  no  objection  was  raised,  and 
the  North  Carolinians  b^uiled  the  hours  of  silent  prayer  by  smoking, 
but  they  indulged  in  no  persecution.*  To  them  one  sect  was  as  good 
as  another,  except  the  Established  Church,  to  which  they  had  a  rooted 
objection,  because  taxes  were  required  for  its  support  Twenty  years 
and  more  after  the  establishment  of  the  Church  but  little  religious 
progress  had  been  made.  Colonel  Byrd  notes  in  his  journal  that,  for 
"  want  of  men  in  holy  orders,"  justices  of  the  peace  and  members  of 
the  Council  were  empowered  to  marry  those  who  would  not  take  each 
others'  word ;  that  marriage  was  a  lay  contact,  and  christening  whol- 
ly a  matter  of  chance.  He  also  remarks  that  there  was  no  church  in 
Edenton;  that  the  efforts  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  had  been  failures ;  and  that  the  people  paid  no  tribute  either 
to  Ood  or  Caesar.*    This  condition  of  affairs  was  in  some  degree  at- 

>  Iredell,  1766.  *  Ibid.,  1788.  •  Smyth,  L,  98, 180. 

«  Ibid.,  1, 98, 184, 127.  *  Bsnoroft,  iL,  164 ;  Williaiiisoii,  i,  169. 

•  Bslloraf^  iUd.  '  ICartin,  i.,  166. 

*  Byrd  MSS.,  1, 44, 46, 69, 60, 66 ;  as  to  lack  of  profesaions  and  general  oouditioa 
of  North  Garolina,  see  Autobiog.  of  William  Few,  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  Nov.,  1881,  p.  844. 
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triboUble  to  the  early  pditical  conflicts;'  bat  when  they  ceased,  and 
the  goTemment  taroed  its  attention  to  the  religions  establishment,  its 
efforts  were  marked  neither  by  wisdom  nor  soccess. 

In  the  year  after  Colonel  Byrd  penned  his  obserrationsy  an  act 
was  passed  for  the  regulation  and  inspection  of  vestries  and  chorch- 
wardens.*  Ten  years  later,  althoogh  justices  of  the  peace  were  to 
marry,  the  preference  was  to  be  given  to  the  minister,  under  a  heavy 
penalty,  and  fines  were  exacted  for  marriages  either  within  or  without 
the  church  without  a  license.  At  the  same  time,  Sunday  laws  were 
passed  against  swearing,  work,  and  profanity  on  the  Loid's-day,  and 
these,  as  well  as  the  act  against  illicit  intercourse  and  in  r^ard  to  bas- 
tards, were  directed  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches.  The  vestries  were 
to  be  encouraged  by  having  certain  powers  of  local  government  con- 
ferred upon  them.'  The  futility  of  these  attempts  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  continual  legislation  from  this  time  on  in  behalf  of  the  Church.* 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  build  churches,  wardens  and  vestries 
were  i^pointed  to  encourage  an  orthodox  cleigy ,  pastors  were  to  have 
glebes,  money  was  raised  to  complete  churches,  and  sheriff  were  to 
compel  collectors  to  i^ply  and  account  for  their  taxes.'  Harsh  ex- 
perience even  taught  the  supporters  of  the  State  Church  the  need  of 
a  little  liberality  for  the  benefit  of  religion  in  general  Quakers  were 
given  the  custody  of  children  of  their  own  faith,  although  neither 
they  nor  the  Catholics  could  be  i^pointed  guardians  by  others.*  A 
few  years  later,  Presbyterian  ministers,  but  no  others,  were  given  the 
right  to  marry  by  license,  and  all  previous  marriages  of  any  kind  were 
declared  l^;aL*  Still  later,  all  marriages  by  dissenters  were  legalised 
through  the  efforts  of  Governor  Try  on.  But  all  legislation,  wise  and 
unwise,  on  this  subject  was  fruitless,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
people  paid  no  heed  to  it  It  was  in  vain  to  direct  that  the  freeholders 
should  meet  and  choose  vestries  to  lay  taxes  for  the  support  of 
Church  and  clergy,  when  none  of  the  freeholders  wanted  them,  and 
when  in  the  back  coanties  soch  laws  were  rendered  null  and  void  by 
obstinate  inaction.'  There  is  *<very  little  of  the  Gospel  in  all  that 
colony,"  says  one  contemporary,  with  more  truth  than  kindness.'  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  although  ministers  were  nominally  estob- 

'  WniiaiMon,  I..  162.  •  Iredell,  Uw«,  1719.  »  Ibed,  1741. 

*  IredeU.  1748.  and  if.  •  Ibed.,  174».  1764, 1759. 17eO,  1770. 

*  Iredell,  176S.  '  Ibed.,  176«. 
8  Ibed..  1761 ;  WillUnMOD,  11,116. 

*  Uagaenol  Family  In  Virginia,  1754,  p.  844. 
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lished  in  every  parish,  there  were  acUudly  only  six  of  the  English 
Church  in  the  colony.  The  Presbyterians  had  as  many,  and  the  Mo- 
ravians had  the  same  number,  although  their  followers  did  not  nnm- 
ber  more  than  fire  hundred.  The  Quakers  were  the  most  numerous 
and  extended.  Besides  these  there  were  no  regular  denominations,  but 
many  itinerant  preachers ;  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  New  Lights  wan^ 
dered  through  the  colony,  and  their  ardent  discourses  seem  to  have 
met  with  general  acceptance.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  were 
dissenters,  and  in  the  frontier  region  without  any  religion  at  alL 
There  is  no  evidence  that  this  arose  from  any  deeply  grounded  and 
well  conceived  opinions,  but  it  is  perfecUy  dear  that  the  peculiar  an- 
tipathy of  the  North  Carolinians  to  taxes  had  much  to  do  with  their 
dislike  of  the  Sute  Church.' 

The  lack  of  professional  pursuits  was  not  made  good  by  any  variety 
in  other  occupations.  Everybody  was  either  a  planter  or  a  store-keeper, 
and  in  the  western  counties  a  hunter.  In  the  towns  there  were  a  few 
mechanics,  shopkeepers,  and  innkeepers,  the  latter  an  influential  and 
popular  class.  All  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  store -keepers,  who  sold  everything,  and  supplied  the 
planters  and  farmers.*  The  people  were,  as  a  rule,  wholly  agricultural, 
and  there  was  a  much  greater  variety  of  production  Uum  in  Virginia. 
Tet  the  agriculture  was  the  lowest  in  all  the  English  colonies.  Land 
was  cleared  by  girdling  trees,  thus  enUuling  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty from  conflagrations  and  falling  timber.  Crops  were  then  raised, 
until  the  land  was  exhausted ;  when  another  dearing  was  made  and 
the  old  process  repeated,  and  the  fallow  acres  remitted  to  trees  and 
underbrush.'  In  the  northern  counties  the  Viiginian  example,  it  is 
true,  was  followed,  and  tobacco  was  the  great  stifle ;  but  in  the 
southern  portion  rice  and  indigo  were  grown,  and  cotton  was  raised 
of  good  quality,  while  in  the  interior  farm  products  were  the  prindpal 
interest*  Throughout  the  province  lumber,  tar,  and  turpentine  were 
produced,  and  returned  great  profits  to  those  engaged  in  the  industry.' 
Cereal  and  grass  crops  were  trifling,  only  sufficient  for  home  con- 
sumption.' There  were  also  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  hogs,  which 
ran  wild,  and  could  be  identified  only  by  brands,  which  it  was  made 


>  Smyth,  1,103,183;  Wimsmson,iL,180;  Mtrtin,  iL,  895. 

•  Smyth,  1,98,99,114. 

•  Ibid.,  iL,  94, 9S ;  MmrtiD,  il,  896 ;  Rochefoucauld,  i.,  688. 

^  Smyth,  1, 84 ;  U.,  97.  *  Martin,  iL,  896.  *  Byrd  MSB.,  L,  81. 
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penal  to  alter/  There  were  ralnable  fiaheriet,  bat  they  were  little 
developed,  nor  were  the  opportonitiea  for  a  Incrative  trade  with  the 
Indians  improved.' 

There  were  no  manofaotores  of  any  Idnd.  The  efforts  even  of  the 
Assembly  in  this  direction  had  not  gone  beyond  acts  to  encourage 
leather  tanning  and  grist-mills.'  Every  manofactored  article,  with- 
out exception,  was  imported  from  the  mother  country  or  from  the 
other  colonies.*  At  the  Moravian  towns,  where  whites  worked,  there 
were  some  profitaUe  industries  and  good  farms,  but  they  were  so  few 
as  hardly  to  form  an  exception.  The  province  depended  wholly  on 
the  NOTth  for  workmen  and  suilors.'  The  same  lack  of  enterprise  chaiv 
actwixed  the  commerce  which  was  necessary  to  carry  the  products  of 
the  colony  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  this  commerce  was  by 
no  means  unimportant  The  exports  amounted  to  over  one  hundred 
thousand,  and  the  imports  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.* 
The  carrying  trade  was,  however,  in  a  great  measure  lost  Much  of 
it  "was  engrossed  by  the  saints  of  New  England,  who  carry  off  a 
great  deal  of  tobacco  without  troubling  themselves  with  paying  that 
impertinent  duty  of  a  penny  a  pound."^  All  foreign  commerce  was 
characterised  by  evasion  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  of  trade  as  well. 
The  tobacco  sold  was  largely  of  a  bad  kind  and  inferior  quality,  and 
nothing  was  done  to  improve  this  or  other  exports  by  government 
inq>ection  until  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.*  Much 
of  the  commerce  was  diverted  from  the  colony  altogether,  and  found 
vent  at  Norfolk  on  the  one  side,  and  Charleston  on  the  other.'  None 
of  the  harbors  admitted  ships  of  large  burden,  yet  nothing  was  done 
to  improve  either  harbors  or  rivers.  The  act  establishing  ports  was 
repealed,  because  it  was  found  that  by  taking  away  the  free  trade  of 
North  Carolina  it  might  benefit  the  Virginians.  Small  vessels  cruised 
up  the  navigable  rivers,  and  picked  up  a  cargo  where  they  could.^* 
All  business  transactions  were  further  hampered  by  the  scarcity  of 

1  Iredell,  1716, 1748 ;  Byrd  MSa,  L,  82 ;  Smjtb,  L,  144. 

*  SiD7th,L,90;  LawBon,  Desoriptkm,  p.  86. 

» Iredell,  1727, 1748, 1758.  *  Uwioo,  p.  86. 

'  Smjtb,  L,  216 ;  Rochefoncsold,  iL,  18 ;  Memoirs  of  Elktnah  Watson,  p.  89. 

*  Smyth,  U.,  98;  Mart!D,iL,896. 
'B7Td]fSa,L,2S. 

"  lUd.,  p.  60 ;  IredeU,  1766, 1768, 1769. 

*  WilHamfOD,il,174;  Bochefoacsold,  iL,  7 ;  Lswbod,  p.  86. 
M  Iredell,  1748 ;  WUliamion,  ii.,  174 ;  Rodiefoiioauld,  i.,  688. 
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money,  which  indooed  psyments  in  Idndy  and  laige  emiiuoiis  of  de» 
precimted  paper  currency/ 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  with  trade  in  snch  a  condition,  and  with 
sQch  occupations  as  have  been  described,  there  were  no  towns  in 
North  Carolina.  There  were  only  three,  when  Independence  was  de- 
chured,  which  conld  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  dignified 
by  snch  a  name.  These  were  Wilmington,  Bdenton,  and  Newbem, 
snfficientiy  pretty  littie  yillages,  each  of  which  had  been  in  torn  the 
capital,  and  the  largest  of  which  had  a  population  of  about  six  hun- 
dred inhabitants.*  The  l^slature  had  erected  many  villages  into 
towns  and  townships,  and  ordered  fairs  to  be  held  in  them ;  but  they 
remained  villages  still,  with  a  few  scattered  houses,  and,  except  among 
the  Moravians,  mere  centres  of  resort  on  court  and  election  days.' 

The  structure  of  society  was  of  course,  as  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
fessions, of  reli|^on  and  of  trade,  indicates,  loose  and  simple.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  social  scale  was  a  laige  body  of  African  slaves  and  a 
small  number  of  indented  white  servants.  The  slaves  were  in  sufB- 
cient  numbers  to  cause  the  usual  fear-inspired  and  ferocious  legisla- 
tion. Heavy  fines  were  exacted  from  both  minister  and  culprit  for 
the  intermarriage  of  whites  with  either  negroes  or  Indians,  and  also 
from  those  who  harbored  runaways.  Fugitives  were  whipped  by  order 
of  the  county  courts,  and  could  be  outiawed.  Slaves  were  forbidden 
to  leave  the  plantations  or  to  raise  cattie.*  They  were  not  allowed  to 
carry  guns,  and  thdr  quarters  were  regulariy  searched  for  concealed 
weapons.'  They  could  receive  freedom  only  as  a  reward  for  meritori- 
ous service.  They  were  kept  in  a  state  of  the  densest  and  most  bar- 
barous ignorance ;  and  when  the  Quakers  first  appeared,  and  they  were 
admitted  to  the  meetings,  the  slaves  said, ''  They  had  always  been  kept 
in  ignorance,  and  disregarded  as  people  who  were  not  to  expect  any- 
thing from  the  Lord.'"  As  in  Virginia,  however,  their  genmJ  treat- 
ment was  said  to  have  been  mild.* 

The  condition  of  the  indented  servants,  although  suflkientiy  wretch- 
ed, was,  on  account  of  their  greater  resemblance  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, better,  and  their  rights  were,  in  appearance  at  least,  more  pro- 
tected than  in  the  northern  colonies.    No  ''imported  Christian  "  was 

I  WillUmBon,  11,174. 

•  Smyth,  I,  84,  SM;  iL,  87,89,98;  Byid  Maa,L,69;  Mtrtin,  IL,  89S ;  Roohe- 
foQoauld,  1, 688. 

•  Smytb,  L,  288 ;  Iredell,  1788, 1749.  *  IMd.,  1741. 

•  Ibid.,  1758.  *  Life  of  Thomas  Stoiy.  ^  Bodiefoacsold,  L,  688. 
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to  be  a  servant  without  an  indentare ;  they  had  to  be  brought  before 
the  magistrate  for  corporal  panishmeot^  and  could  compbdn  to  the 
conrts  if  thej  were  wronged.  If  they  ran  away  they  had  to  serve  a 
doable  term,  and  they  coold  not  marry  without  leave  of  their  masters 
and  the  payment  of  lawfol  fees.  If  a  woman  servant  gave  birdi  to 
an  ill^timate  child  she  had  to  serve  an  additional  term ;  and  if  the 
master  was  the  father,  then  she  was  sold  by  the  church-wardens  for 
the  public  b^efit^ 

The  bulk  of  the  population  above  the  servile  classes  consisted  of 
*'  poor  whites  ^  and  small  farmers.  There  were  but  few  large  planters ; 
but  such  as  there  were  closely  resembled  those  of  Virginia,  and  were 
often  agreeable  and  intelligMit  men.'  These  men,  however,  were  ex- 
ceptional The  mass  of  the  population  were  small  land-owners  of  va- 
lying  degrees  of  ignorance  and  poverty.'  The  turbulent  and  unset- 
tled character  of  the  colony  attracted  many  adventurers  of  the  worst 
ckss  from  the  other  provinces,  and  the  coast  was  the  favorite  resort 
of  pirates,  with  whom  the  people  had  strong  sympathies.  North  Car- 
<dina  was  the  refuge  of  all  the  slaves,  criminals,  and  debtors  who  fled 
from  Viiginia,  and  found  shelter  and  protection  from  her  southern 
neighbors.*  There  was  a  general  dread,  when  the  boundary-line  was 
run,  of  falling  within  the  Virginian  limits,  because  there  some  order 
and  government  existed.  In  North  Carolina  every  one  did  what  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes.*  '*  A  giri  of  good  fortune  and  reputation,** 
says  one  Virginian,  no  doubt  with  a  good  deal  of  wholesome  preju- 
dice, ''is  a  thing  somewhat  scarce  in  those  parts,  as  they  have  no  es- 
tablished laws  and  very  little  of  the  Qospel."' 

From  the  want  of  commerce  even  the  best  plantations  afforded  lit- 
tle more  than  a  coarse  subsbtence  which  was  cheap  and  plenty.  For 
everything  else  the  planters  ran  in  debt  at  the  country  store,  paying 
in  tobacco,  and  contriving  to  be  generally  a  twelvemonth  in  arrear.* 
This  indifference  to  financial  obligations  was  another  effect  of  the  want 
of  trades,  and  in  the  early  years  caused  the  passage  of  a  law  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  debtors  without  security  being  given.'  The  general 
feeling  on  the  subject  of  debts  was  better  reflected,  however,  by  later 
legislation,  which  provided  amply  for  the  relief  of  debtors.' 

The  genial  climate,  the  ease  of  obtaining  a  subsistence,  and  the 

1  Iredell,  1741.  *  Smyth^L,  108.  «  Ibid.  «  Byrd  MSa,  i., 84. 

*  Ibid.,  L,  84, 46.         *  Hngneiiol  FkmUy  in  Virginia,  p.  844, 1764. 

'  Smyth, i.,  99;  Byrd  HSa,  1, 81.        •  IredeD,  17U.         *  Ibid.,  1768, 1778. 
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cheapness  and  plenty  of  proTisiona^  led  to  earij  naaniagee  and  laige 
families,  and,  joined  with  the  contempt  for  labor  inspired  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  servile  class,  made  the  men  slothful  and  laiy  to  the  last  de- 
gree.* While  the  men  lolled  in  bed  or  idled  aboat  the  farm,  most  of 
the  work  was  done  by  the  women,  who  were  generally  snperior  to  their 
husbands.  They  wove  home^un  to  clothe  the  hunily,  coold  handle 
a  canoe,  and  were  ready  to  help  in  planting.  They  managed  the  ao- 
connts,  and  the  girls  were  brought  up  to  the  affairs  of  the  farm.* 

Daily  existence  was  solitary  in  the  extreme.  The  farmers  and  plant- 
ers saw  no  one  oatside  of  their  families  and  slaves,  except  at  long  in- 
tervals. There  was  very  little  intereonrse,  and  commonication  between 
different  parts  of  the  province  was  extremely  difBcult'  They  were, 
too,  almost  wholly  cat  off  from  the  world.  A  mail  from  Viiginia  and 
the  North  passed  through  the  coast  towns  once  in  a  month;  but  noth- 
ing was  done  to  encourage  a  local  postal  service  before  the  year  1770.^ 
Travelling  was  almost  impossible.  Roads  were  hardly  known  in  the 
interior,  such  bridges  as  there  were  were  dangerous,  and  the  ferries 
were  few,  and  owned  by  individuals.  To  journey  from  one  point  to 
another  the  traveller  had  to  force  his  way  through  dense  forests,  losing 
himself  constantly  at  night  in  the  woods  and  swamps.  Provisions  had 
to  be  carried,  for  there  were  no  inns,  except  near  the  coast,  and  those 
wretchedly  bad.* 

To  a  people  so  isolated  in  their  lives,  the  infrequent  stranger  was 
a  welcome  guest  The  poor  whites  had  an  ignorant  dread  of  them ; 
but  at  the  plantations  the  traveller  stopped  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
was  always  received  with  a  good  deal  of  rude  state  and  a  thoroughly 
generous  hospitality.*  The  profound  solitude  in  which  most  of  the 
settlers  dwelt  is  strongly  shown  by  the  law  providing  that  before 
burial  on  a  plantation  the  corpse,  whether  the  deceased  were  bond  or 
free,  should  be  seen  by  two  or  three  of  the  neighbors.^ 

There  was,  of  course,  great  dearth  of  amusements.  The  only  meet- 
ings were,  on  court  and  election  days,  at  the  court-house  in  the  midst 
of  the  forest*  On  these  occasions  there  was  much  drinking  and 
gaming,  and  rough  fighting,  but  the  young  men  were,  ncTcrtheless, 
owing  to  narrow  means  and  early  marriages,  neither  dissolute  nor 


1  Smyth,L,162;B7rd]ISa,l.,5S;  Lswson,  p.  79, 86. 

•Smjth,l.,18a;  Lsw8(m,p.84.  •  Smyth,  L,  110.  «  Ireddl,1770. 

*  Smjth^L,  102, 108, 112, 178,288;  il,  100;  Memoirs  of  E.WttM>D,p.89. 

*  Smyth, 1, 90, 99;  Watson, p. 89.  *  Iredell,  1716.  "  WstiOQ,p.89. 
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prodigal^  The  passion  for  gambling,  the  only  form  of  excitement, 
was  probably  ezoessiye,  as  is  shown  by  repeated  laws  against  it ;  bat 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  only  prevalent  vice,  and  even  that  conld 
find  bat  rare  opportnnities.* 

There  was  scarcely  any  means  of  edacation,  and  no  literatnre  what- 
ever. Printing  was  not  introduced  until  1764 ;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  there  were  only  two  schools,  lately  incorporated  at  New- 
bem  and  Bdenton,  in  the  whole  province.  An  act  of  the  year  1770, 
to  endow  Queen's  College  at  Charlotte,  was  repealed  by  proclamation ; 
and  even  after  the  war  for  Independence,  with  the  exception  of  a  fee- 
ble academy  at  Hillsborough,  in  all  relating  to  education  North  Car- 
olina was  far  behind  the  other  States.' 

The  existence  of  slavery  made  the  whites  an  aristocracy  in  fact  and 
feeling,  and  drew  the  distinction  of  rank  strongly  at  the  color  line ; 
but  among  the  whites  themselves  the  democratic  sentiment  prevailed. 
The  law  was  entirely  hostile  to  the  system  of  entail,  and  among  the 
settlers  of  the  back  districts  there  was  an  absolute  hatred  for  the 
word  servant* 

Society  in  North  Carolina  was  that  of  Virginia  on  a  much  smaller 
and  ruder  scale,  and  with  many  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
older  colony  lacking.  The  people  were  very  lawless,  and  averse  to 
order  and  government,'  although  they  had  a  keen  perception  of  their 
own  rights,  as  b  shown  by  the  passage  of  an  act  to  secure  the  JffabeoM 
Carpus  as  eariy  as  the  year  1715.*  They  fell  in  eagerly  with  the 
movement  against  England ;  but  there  was  also  a  numerous  and  ac- 
tive body  of  Tories,  so  that  fierce  internal  dissensions  were  added  to 
the  miseries  of  civil  war. 

It  b  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  population  and  such  a  so- 
ciety produced  no  great  leaders  in  the  Revolution,  or  that  the  State, 
like  its  northern  counterpart,  Rhode  Island,  lagged  behind  the  others 
in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  But  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
vigor  and  soundness  of  the  English  race  that  thb  lawless,  apathetic 
people  finally  raised  themselves  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and  built 
up  a  strong  and  prosperous  State. 

•  WstiOQ,  1715 ;  LawBon,  p.  79.  •  IredeU,  1764, 17M,  1770. 

•  Ibid.,  1770 ;  Bsnoroft,  iL,  154 ;  MartiD,  iL,  896 ;  Memoirs  of  E.  Watson,  1784. 

*  IredeU,  1715,  Act  for  Intestote  Estates ;  also  1749, 1767. 

*  Cr^Teoosiir,  p.  67;  Smyth,  1, 182 ;  Byrd,  L,  66 ;  IredeU,  Act  against  Sedition, 
etc.,  1716.  •  IredeU,  1716. 
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Ghaptbb  VBL 
south  oabouna  fbom  \wt  to  1765. 

Aa  tbe  coast  of  North  Carolina  was  the  scene  of  the  first  Ql-«tarred 
attempts  of  Englishmen  to  settle  in  America,  that  of  Sonth  Carolina 
was  the  scene  of  the  first  failures  of  the  French  to  colonise  the  New 
World.  In  the  year  1562  Jean  Ribanlt  sailed  with  two  ships, 
under  the  auspices  of  Colignj,  to  explore  the  lately  discovered 
r^ons  of  the  West,  and  find  if  possible  a  spot  where  the  foundation 
of  a  Huguenot  state  could  be  laid.  Ribanlt  cruised  along  the  coast 
of  Florida,  landing  here  and  there,  and  finally  left  a  company  of  thirty 
men  at  Beaufort,  in  South  Carolina.  The  men  thus  left  behind  were 
mere  adventurers,  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  erected  a  fort,  but  planted 
no  com ;  who  hoped  to  find  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  and  sud- 
den wealth,  but  had  no  ciqpacity  to  found  a  state.  They  quarrelled 
among  themselves  while  they  waited  helplessly  for  supplies  from 
France.  Ribanlt  had  not  forgotten  them  ;  but  civil  war  made  it  im- 
possible to  attend  to  the  small  and  distant  colony,  and  at  last  the  lit- 
tle band  of  settlers,  half-starved,  and  having  effected  nothing,  built  a 
pinnace,  ventured  out  to  sea,  and  were  picked  up  by  an  English  ves- 
sel Before  they  could  reach  home,  a  fresh  expedition  had  been  de- 
termined  upon,  which  suiled  in  1564,  commanded  by  Ren6  de 
limdonniere,  an  old  companion  of  Ribault  On  the  St  John's 
River  they  founded  their  settlement,  and  the  old  story  was  at  once 
renewed.  They  built  a  fort,  and  then  their  exertions  ceased.  They 
longed  to  find  masses  of  gold  and  silver,  and  listened  eagerly  to  the 
flattering  tales  of  the  Indians.  Their  spirit  was  that  of  the  time — 
a  mere  lust  for  gold — and  the  usual  consequences  followed  in  quick 
succession ;  quarrels  among  themselves,  treachery  toward  the  Indians, 
and  war  with  them,  and  then  famine,  disease,  and  despair.  Just  as 
they  were  losing  all  hope.  Sir  John  Hawkins  came  in  with  his  slavers, 
gave  them  relief,  and  sold  them  one  of  his  ships.    They  were  pre^ 
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pariDg  to  leave  tbeir  settlement,  when  the  long-expected  fleet  from 
France  arrived,  commanded  by  Bibaolt  It  would  have  seemed  that 
their  trials  were  now  at  an  end ;  bat  the  worst  enemy  of  all  was  still 
to  come  in  men  of  their  own  race  inspired  with  burning  religions 
hatred.  Within  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  Pedro  Menendex 
appeared  at  the  month  of  the  river  Mary,  with  Spanish  ships  and 
Spanish  soldiers,  to  rid  the  New  World  of  the  heretic  Huguenots. 
Part  of  the  French  fleet  got  to  sea,  part  was  at  Fort  Caroline.  Me- 
nendez  marched  overland  to  the  fort  and  captured  it;  and  then  came 
treachery  and  massacre  of  prisoners,  the  arrival  of  the  French  ships 
and  more  treachery,  more  butchery  of  helpless  prisoners,  and  thus  the 
extirpation  of  the  Huguenots.  The  Spaniards  followed  up  this  bloody 
banning  by  founding  St  Augustine,  the  first  permanent  settlement 
of  Europeans  in  the  United  States.  France  took  no  steps  to  avenge 
this  awful  wrong;  but  in  1568  retribution  came  at  the  hands 
of  Dominique  de  Oourgues,  a  gallant  adventurer  of  the  type 
peculiar  to  the  time,  who  landed  in  Florida,  surprised  the  forts,  and 
put  the  Spaniards  to  the  sword  with  as  little  mercy  as  they  had  shown 
to  his  countrymen.  The  Spanbh  settlement  survived  the  shock,  and 
Btrug^ed  on,  but  never  grew  nor  spread,  nor  came  to  any  good.  The 
French  efforts,  however,  had  failed ;  and  South  Carolina,  the  scene  of 
their  first  attempt,  relapsed  into  the  wilderness,  where  savages  wander- 
ed undisturbed.  A  century  passed  away  before  a  new  trial  was  made ; 
but  thb  time  the  men  were  of  another  nation,  one  which  had  learned 
the  art  of  colonization,  and  had  the  natural  talent  of  ruling  races,  for 
founding  new  states,  and  governing  distant  provinces. 

South  Carolina  was  part  of  the  magnificent  territory  which  Charles 
n.  gave  to  Clarendon  and  Albemarle  and  others  of  his  followers,  and 
for  which  Shaftesbury  and  Locke  devised  their  famous  constitution 
— a  monument  of  brilliant  and  futile  theorizing.  Several  years  pass- 
ed away  after  the  charter  was  granted  before  the  lord  proprietors  did 
anything  more  than  contemplate  the  orders  of  nobility,  and  the  elab- 
orate system  of  government  which  Locke  had  produced.  In  1667 
William  Sayle  visited  the  coast,  and  his  report  was  so  favorable  that 
he  was  sent  out  two  years  later  prepared  to  colonize.  After  landing 
at  Beaufort,  Sayle  made  his  way  northward,  and  finally  fixed 
his  head-quarters  on  the  Ashley  river,  while  a  settlement  was 
also  started  lower  down,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper 
rivers — the  point  to  which  the  capital  was  subsequently  removed,  and 
where  the  present  city  of  Charleston  was  founded.      Sayle  soon 
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died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Teamans,  one  of  the  Undgraves 
of  the  Locke  constitationay  who  ruled  over  the  languishing  colony  for 
about  four  years,  with  little  profit  to  anybody  except  himself.  Be- 
tuming  to  the  Barbadoes  in  the  year  1674,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Joseph  West,  the  commercial  agent  of  the  proprietaries, 
under  whose  direction  the  first  Assembly  was  called,  and  government 
organized  on  the  practical  English  model,  and  without  the  least  re- 
gard to  Lockers  beautiful  and  symmetrical  scheme.  The  eariy  setUers 
were,  as  usual,  for  the  most  part  broken-down  adventurers  and  othm 
vicious  characters  from  London,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sturdy  colontsti 
from  the  North,  and  some  restless  dissenters  from  the  mother  coon* 
try.  The  first  necessity  was  order,  and  this  West  maintained,  playii^ 
the  same  part  in  South  Carolina  that  Dale  had  played  in  Viiginia, 
and  giving  the  settlement  the  opportunity  to  strike  root  and  acquire 
permanence.  West  was  a  shrewd,  competent  man,  not  over-scrupu- 
lous, but  able  to  govern  with  a  strong  hand  the  disorderly  elements 
about  hiuL  He  found  the  colony  loaded  with  debt,  and  embroiled 
with  the  proprietaries ;  but  he  held  it  together,  and  steered  through 
all  diflSculties,  moving  the  capital,  and  fighting  an  Indian  war,  which 
he  made  profitable  as  well  as  successful  by  selling  the  prisoners  into 
slavery.  This  rather  savage  tra£Sc,  and  his  leaning  to  the  dissenters, 
brought  West  into  disfavor  with  the  proprietaries,  and  he  was  removed, 
to  be  replaced  by  Joseph  Moreton,  who  called  another  Parlia- 
ment or  Assembly,  which  led  to  an  outbreak  of  factious  con- 
tention, and  to  the  usurpation  of  all  legislative  power  by  the  people 
of  Charleston.  This  new  Parliament  passed  a  law  to  prevent  the 
prosecution  of  foreign  debts,  which  so  enraged  the  proprietaries  that 
they  removed  Moreton,  and  West  again  came  in  for  a  brief  term. 
The  disorderly  elements  in  South  Carolina  had  now  fairly  got  beyond 
control,  and  the  factious  turbulence  which  ensued  would  have  wreck- 
ed the  colony  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  years  of  comparati^'e  quiet 
daring  West's  first  term.  Besides  the  troubles  arising  from  ^>.e  char- 
acter of  the  early  settlers,  there  were  many  q>ecial  subjects  of  con- 
flict The  religious  controversies  of  the  mother  country  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  colony,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  dissenters,  who 
were  crushed  at  home,  were  here  in  a  majority.  The  Cavalier  and 
Church  party  was  favored  by  the  proprietaries,  and  endeavored  to 
keep  all  government  in  their  own  hands,  but  they  were  overborne  by 
the  dissenters,  upon  whom  West  appears  to  have  leaned.  His  removal 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  party  only  led  to  still  fiercer  con- 
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Aids.  Another  subject  of  qoairel  was  the  distribation  of  representft- 
tioiiy  which  resulted  finally  in  a  seixnre  of  all  legislative  power  by  the 
Charleston  district,  and  the  practical  disfranchisement  of  the  other 
coonties.  Still  another  stmggle  was  cansed  by  the  immigration  of 
the  Hngnenots — ^people  of  most  excellent  character,  who  settled  chief- 
ly in  Craven  county.  The  English  settlers  refused  to  give  them  rep* 
reeentation  or  political  rights,  and  excluded  them  for  a  time  from  the 
Assembly,  although  their  cause  was  strenuously  supported  by  the  pro- 
prietaries. Still  another  source  of  trouble  was  found  in  the  pirates 
infesting  the  coasts,  and  making  their  head -quarters  at  Charieston, 
where  they  were  popular  and  well  received  because  they  spent  money, 
and  brought  thither  their  ill-gotten  gains  to  enrich  the  colony.  These 
buccaneers  preyed  on  Spanish  commerce  and  Spanish  possessions; 
the  Spaniards  retaliated  naturally  on  the  English  settlements,  and  the 
South  Carolinians  prepared  to  invade  Florida,  and  were  only  stopped 
by  the  proprietaries,  who  had  no  wish  to  see  their  enterprise  bring 
on  a  war  between  Spain  and  England.  Attempts  were  made  by  the 
government  to  stop  this  piracy;  but  the  pirates  were  acquitted  by  the 
Charleston  courts,  and  nothing  effectual  was  done  untU  the  general 
suppression  of  piracy  under  William  IIL  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
contentions,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  parties.  Each 
new  quarrel  begot  new  factions.  The  body  of  the  dissenters  was 
sound,  and  so  were  those  who  supported  the  government;  but  between 
these  was  the  old  vicious  and  dissolute  band  of  adventurers  of  broken 
fortunes,  active  and  unscrupulous,  opposed  to  every  form  of  govern- 
ment and  order,  in  league  with  the  pirates,  and  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  fresh  conflict  In  all  this  confusion  governors  came 
and  went  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  West,  Moreton,  Kyle,  Quarry, 
and  Colleton  succeeded  each  other  within  two  years.  Colleton 
called  a  Parliament  on  bis  accession,  which  resisted  him  to  the 
uUnost,  and  sent  laws  for  approval  to  the  proprietaries,  which  were  in- 
dignanUy  rejected.  At  last  parties  began  to  crystallize  into  that  of 
the  proprietaries,  and  that  of  opposition  to  their  rule.  The  latter  pre- 
vailed. In  the  next  Parliament  they  attacked  Colleton  more  fiercely 
than  ever,  and  he  unwisely  undertook  to  declare  martial  law.  Open 
revolt  followed.  Sothel,  fresh  from  his  exploits  in  North  Carolina, 
whence  he  had  been  driven  out,  appeared  on  the  scene  and  usurped 
the  government  in  his  quality  of  Palatine.  He  resorted  at 
once  to  his  old  extortion,  corruption,  and  oppression,  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  over  whom  he  tyrannized,  and  was  finally 
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obliged  to  withdraw  and  hide  in  Albemarle  by  the  orders  of  the  pro- 
prietarie«y  dow  thorooghl j  alive  to  his  character.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Philip  Lodwell,  of  Virginia,  the  first  general  Governor  of  both 
Ckrolinas.  Ladwell  proved  incompetenti  unable  to  deal  with  piracy, 
or  to  resist  the  popular  factions,  and  was  soon  removed  to  make 
^  room  for  Thomas  Smith,  one  of  the  leading  planters.  Smith 
did  little  better  than  his  predecessor,  but  his  term  of  office  was 
marked  by  the  introduction  of  rice— the  future  source  of  wealth  to 
the  colony — ^and  by  the  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  establish  the 
''Grand  Model"  of  Locke.  The  Parliament  became  an  Assembly, 
and  Locke's  fine  scheme  was  at  an  end.  Faction  and  disorder  did  not 
cease,  however,  and  on  Smith's  representation  that  only  a  proprietor 
would  suffice  as  Governor,  Joseph  Archdale,  a  Quaker,  and  one  of  the 
proprietaries,  came  out  and  assumed  the  government 

The  party  of  the  proprietaries,  including  the  officials  and  the 
Churchmen,  and  the  opposition,  comprising  the  dissenters  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  settlers,  were  now  fairly  face  to  face,  and  feel- 
ing ran  very  high,  particulariy  in  regard  to  Uie  quit-rents,  which  the 
colonists  refused  to  pay,  and  which  were  a  standing  grievance  and 
a  constant  cause  of  confiicts  whenever  efforts  were  made  to  collect 
them.  Archdale  was  a  good  appointment  He  was  not  only 
a  dissenter,  and  therefore  in  sympathy  with  the  colonists,  but 
he  was  a  wise,  firm,  and  prudent  man,  and  a  good  administrator.  He 
came  with  almost  unlimited  powers,  and  set  to  work  at  once  to  allay 
dissensions.  He  conciliated  the  Assembly ;  appointed  popular  men 
to  the  Council ;  remitted  arrears  of  quit-rents ;  examined  grievances 
of  all  sorts;  made  peace  with  the  Indians;  and  provided  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  colony.  So  well  did  he  do  his  work  during  his  year  of 
office,  that  his  successor,  Joseph  Blake,  a  nephew  of  the  great 
admiral,  was  able  to  rule  peaceably  in  South  Carolina  for  the 
rest  of  the  century,  and  the  col<{ny  gained  a  much  needed  breathing 
space,  and  time  to  give  attention  to  the  development  of  the  great  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  country.  Even  under  Blake,  however,  the  col- 
onists refused,  in  Assembly,  to  accept  laws  sent  out  by  the  proprieta- 
ries ;  but  they  adopted  a  liberal  policy  toward  the  French  refugees, 
who  were  secured  in  their  lands  and  rights,  and  rapidly  assimilated 
with  the  English,  as  the  Huguenots  did  in  all  the  colonies.  At  the 
same  time,  religious  toleration  was  assured  to  all  Christians  except 
Papists. 
As  the  century  opened,  Blake's  peaceful  rule  was  closed  by  his 
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death,  and  James  Moore  became  Governor.  Political  strife  had  already 
been  renewed.  The  lower  Honse,  ander  the  lead  of  Nicholas 
Trott,  an  active  and  capable  popular  leader,  denied  to  the 
Oovemor  and  Coaneil  the  right  of  appointing  public  oflicers,  and  re- 
fused to  recogniie  their  appointees.  Oovemor  Moore,  a  needy  and 
adventurous  man  who  had  pushed  himself  into  office,  found  this  quar- 
rel on  his  hands,  and  matters  were  further  complicated  by  the  in- 
structions of  Lord  Granville,  the  Palatine,  to  introduce  the  Establish- 
ed Church.  To  this  the  Assembly,  controlled  by  the  dissenters,  op- 
posed a  stubborn  and  sucoessful  resistance,  and  they  now  regretted 
that  they  had  voted  a  salary  to  the  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
Moore,  howevw,  was  bent  on  gain,  not  on  religion.  He  renewed  the 
inftunous  traffic  in  Indian  slaves,  and  attempted  to  pass  a  bill  giving 
to  himself  the  contrcd  of  the  Indian  trade.  This  last  measure  was 
defeated  in  Assembly,  and  Moore  then  threw  himself  into  party  poli- 
tica.  Nicholas  Trott  was  brought  over  to  government  by  the  office 
of  attorney-general,  and  the  elections  were  carried  for  the  Governor 
by  force  and  fraud.  The  rupture  between  Spain  and  England,  how- 
ever, led  Moore  to  turn  his  attention  to  another  quarter.  He  invaded 
Florida;  but  the  expedition  failed,  and  the  only  result  was  a  crippling 
public  debt  An  Indian  war  in  which  Moore  next  engaged  was  more 
successful,  and  the  tribes  were  routed  and  beaten. 

Moore  had  hardly  concluded  his  Indian  war  when  Sir  Nathaniel 
Johnson  came  out  as  his  successor.  The  new  €k>vemor  was 
*  an  incompetent  and  narrow-minded  man,  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church.  Backed  by  the  officials,  among  whom  Moore 
and  Trott  were  prominent,  Johnson  procured  the  passage  of  an  act 
excluding  those  who  denied  the  authority  of  the  Bible  from  the  As- 
sembly, and  followed  it  up  by  another  law  excluding  all  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  struggle  now  broke 
forth  with  bitterness ;  the  proprietaries,  appealed  to  by  both  sides,  un- 
der the  lead  of  Granville,  and,  despite  the  remonstrance  of  Archdale, 
supported  the  Governor,  who,  encouraged  by  his  success,  proceeded 
to  take  steps  for  building  churches,  providing  pastors,  and  for  the 
appcHutment  of  a  commission  of  his  own  choosing  to  govern  the 
Church.  The  dissenters,  numbering  two-thirds  of  the  population, 
now  went  further,  and  took  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  There 
the  exclusion  of  the  dissenters  and  the  act  relating  to  religious  wor- 
ship were  condemned,  and  the  Queen  ordered  steps  to  be  taken  for 
the  revocation  of  tibe  charter.     While  these  matters  were  pending, 
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Johnson  had  an  opportonitj  to  show  hinisdf  in  a  better  light  by  soo< 
cessfollj  repolsing  a  French  attack  apon  Charieston.    As  the 
legal  proceedings  were  dragging  along.  Lord  Oranville  died, 
and  was  sneoeeded  by  Lord  CraTen,  a  moderate  man,  who  sMit  oat 
Colonel  Edwvd  Tynte  as  Governor,  with  inatmctions  so  con- 
ciliatory that  it  seemed  as  if  all  differences  might  be  healed; 
but  qniet  had  hardly  been  restored  when  Tynte  anfortonatdy  died, 
and  a  factions  and  corrupt  contest,  resolting  in  the  election  of 
Robert  Gibbes,  took  place  for  the  governorship.    Gibbes  was, 
however,  soon  displaced  by  the  proprietaries,  who  appointed  Charies 
Craven,  brother  of  Lord  Crav^  and  a  representative  of  his 
moderate  policy,  Governor;  and  onder  his  temperate  and 
wise  rale  the  colony  obtained  a  brief  respite  from  domestic  discord. 
His  administration  was  marked,  however,  by  two  Indian  wars — one 
with  the  Tnscaroras  for  the  relief  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  other 
and  more  extensive  one  with  the  Yamasees.    In  both  conflicts  Cra- 
ven was  saccossf ol,  and  the  South  Carolinians,  officers  and  men,  be- 
haved well;  but  the  result  was  to  sink  the  province  still  fur- 
ther in  debt,  and  render  the  paper  currency  and  the  raising  of 
money  to  meet  obligations  burning  political  questions.    Craven  re- 
turned to  England  after  a  term  of  four  years,  leaving  Robert 
Daniel  in  charge  of  the  province  until  Robert  Johnson,  the 
son  of  the  former  Governor  of  that  name,  arrived. 

Johnson,  unlike  his  father,  was  a  good  governor  and  competent  man, 
besides  possessing  a  genuine  popularity.  But  no  amount  of  popular- 
ity or  ability  was  sufficient  to  enable  any  man  to  deal  successfully  with 
public  affairs  in  South  Carolina.  The  proprietary  government  was 
radically  vicious,  and,  whether  its  policy  was  good  or  bad,  it  invariably 
ran  counter  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  there  was  nothing  to  sus- 
tain it  against  the  effects  of  popular  resentment  The  attempts  of  the 
proprietaries  to  force  the  Established  Church  upon  the  colonists  had 
produced  a  conflict  of  which  the  effects  were  still  felt,  and  Johnson 
came  out  hampered  with  instructions  which  seemed  designed  to  take 
all  power  from  the  Assembly.  Not  only  did  the  King  disapprove  the 
law  for  duty  on  imports,  the  only  means  of  sinking  the  debt,  but  the 
proprietaries  asserted  the  right  to  repeal  all  acts  of  the  Assembly,  and 
did  repeal  two,  generally  and  rightly  esteemed  of  great  value— one  to 
r^ulate  elections,  and  another  to  regulate  the  Indian  trade.  This  sort 
of  interference  was  bad  enough ;  but  there  were  other  and  worse  griev- 
ances.   The  proprietaries  encouraged  every  oppressive  scheme  put  lo^ 
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ward  by  the  officials,  and  strove  to  wring  all  possible  revenue  from  the 
province,  while  they  atteriy  neglected  it,  and  declined  to  give  any  help 
in  the  Indian  wars.  This  refusal  to  aid  the  colonists  led  them,  of  coarse, 
to  appeal  to  the  Grown,  and  to  look  more  and  more  to  the  strong  arm 
of  the  sovereign  for  shelter  and  protection.  Lands  won  by  the  sword 
from  the  Indittis,  and  thrown  open  to  immigrants  by  the  Assembly,  were 
torn  from  the  settlers,  and  distributed  in  baronies  and  seigniories  among 
the  proprietors.  Another  and  still  worse  grievance  was  to  be  found 
in  the  condition  of  the  courts.  Nicholas  Trott,  the  popular  leader  of 
eariy  days,  had  improved  his  opportunities  since  he  had  been  bought 
by  tfie  attorney-generalship,  and  had  risen  to  be  chief-justice.  By  vis- 
iting England,  he  had  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  proprietaries,  and 
control  of  their  secretary,  to  whom  the  management  of  afiEairs  was  very 
largely  intrusted.  In  this  way  Trott  became  not  only  chief-justice, 
judge  of  the  vice-admiralty  court,  president  of  the  Council,  and  some- 
times acting  (Jovemor,  but  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  causing  the 
ruinous  policy  of  the  proprietaries. 

With  matters  in  this  unpromising  state,  new  burdens  were  thrust 
upon  South  Carolina.  The  pirates,  who  in  earlier  days  had  been  wel- 
comed in  Charleston,  now  ruined  the  commerce  of  the  city,  and  sapped 
the  prosperity  of  the  province.  They  were  under  the  lead  of  Teach, 
''Black  Beard,*^  whose  head-quarters  were  in  North  Carolina.  Deter- 
mined efforts  were  at  last  necessary  to  suppress  them ;  and  Johnson 
opened  the  way  by  sending  out  Rhett,  who  captured  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal captains,  and  by  going  himself  in  pursuit  of  another,  who  was 
finally  seized  after  a  bloody  fight  Johnson's  personal  bravery  and 
enterprise  won  for  him  great  popularity ;  but  these  expeditions  pro- 
dnced  more  debt,  and  required  more  taxation,  and  thus  led  to  renewed 
and  bitter  controversy.  The  conduct  of  Trott,  too,  had  finally  become 
so  outrageous,  and  the  courts  so  bad,  that  the  Assembly  and  the  bar  sent 
out  one  of  the  Council,  Francis  Tonge,  to  remonstrate  with  the  pro- 
prietaries. Their  appeal  was  treated  with  contempt,  and  brought  fresh 
instructions  to  Johnson  to  enforce  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
proprietaries,  and  persist  in  every  way  in  the  policy  already  entered 
upon. 

Thb  brought  matters  to  a  point  where  a  trifle  would  cause  revolu- 
tion, and  the  needed  impulse  came  from  the  dread  of  a  Spanish  inva- 
sion. Johnson  wished  to  put  the  province  in  a  state  of  defence,  and 
asked  for  money.  The  Assembly  pointed  to  the  tax  on  imports,  and 
were  told  it  was  repealed.     They  declared  they  would  enforce  it,  and 
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Trott  swore  that  the  coorta  woald  sustain  those  who  refused  to  pi^. 
The  members  of  the  Assembly  now  formed  associationa ;  and  when 
Johnson  called  out  the  militia,  to  prepare  for  the  Spaniards,  the 
troops  revolted  and  went  over  to  the  Assembly,  which  became  a  oon- 
Tention,  elected  James  Moore  Gk>yemor,  chose  a  cooncil,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  government  The  practical  deposi- 
tion of  Johnson,  although  he  tried  to  maintain  himsdf  for  a 
year  or  two  longer,  and  even  ventured  a  fotile  attack  on  Charleston,  at- 
tracted, of  coarse,  immediate  attention  in  England,  where  the  action  of 
the  colonists  harmonized  too  well  with  the  general  pdicy  of  convert- 
ing all  charter  and  proprietary  provinces  into  royid  governments,  to 
be  neglected.  The  Crown  interfered ;  the  old  inqniry  of  Anne's  time 
was  revived,  and  the  attorney-general  ordered  to  look  into  the  afibirs 
of  the  proprietaries  and  find  oat  the  extent  of  their  misgovemment 
If  everything  else  failed,  the  omission  of  the  proprietaries  to  spread 
the  Christian  religion  among  the  savages  coald  be  used  for  the  abro- 
gation of  the  charter,  of  which  proselyting  the  heathen  was  nominally, 
at  least,  a  main  object  In  the  mean  time,  Sir  Francis  Nichol- 
son was  sent  oat  as  provisional  Gk>vemor.  Whatever  Nichol- 
son's faults  and  fulings  had  been  in  the  other  colonies  over  which  he 
had  ruled — and  they  had  been  neiUier  few  nor  small — he  was  now,  at 
least,  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  coloniid  administration,  and  he  had 
learned  many  lessons.  Coming,  as  he  did,  backed  with  the  vast  power 
of  the  Crown,  to  South  Carolina,  which  had  hardly  known  anything 
but  turbulence  and  insurrection,  he  was  received  with  joy,  and  with  a 
deep  sense  of  relief.  The  proprietary  party  sank  out  of  dght,  and 
Nicholson,  free  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  general  good,  treated  suc- 
cessfully with  the  Indians,  did  much  for  rdigion  and  the  Church,  and 
even  made  vigorous  exertions  to  introduce  some  sort  of  public  edu- 
cation. He  withdrew  after  a  term  of  four  years,  leaving  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Arthur  Middleton.  On  this  change  the  proprie- 
tary party  immediately  revived  in  the  province,  and  in  England  claim- 
ed the  right  first  of  appointing  a  (Governor,  although  the  writ  of  quo 
warranto  was  actually  issued,  and  then  demanded  the  right  of  consent- 
ing to  the  nomination  by  the  Crown.  Fortunately  for  South  Caro- 
1 9 fttt  ^^^^  ^^^  contest  was  too  unequal  and  too  hopeless  to  be  per- 
sisted in,  and  after  a  year  or  two  the  proprietaries  sold  both 
Carolinas  to  the  Crown. 

In  pursuance  of  Nicholson's  policy,  Sir  Alexander  Cumming  was 
sent  to  push  further  n^otiations  with  the  Indians.     Betuming  to 
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EDgland,  he  brought  six  chiefs  with  him,  who  went  back  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  Sir  Robert  Johnson,  the  first  royal  Ctever- 
nor,  who,  now  that  he  was  freed  from  his  doty  to  the  proprie- 
taries,  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  colonists,  whose  favor  he 
had  retained  through  all  his  conflicts  with  them.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  royal  government  the  whole  condition  of  public  af- 
fairs in  South  Carolina  underwent  a  marked  change.  The  form  of 
government  was  that  common  in  the  royal  provinces — of  Gk>vemor, 
Council,  and  Assembly — the  former  appointed,  the  latter  elected.  But 
the  sense  of  permanence  and  security  given  by  the  Crown  was  the  chief 
advantage  derived  by  the  colony.  The  restraint  upon  the  exportation 
of  rice  was  removed,  and  a  bounty  on  hemp  allowed  by  Parliament 
The  arrears  of  quit-rents  were  remitted,  and  the  bills  of  credit  were 
continued.  Cannon  were  sent  out,  forts  were  built,  troops  were  sta- 
tioned at  Charleston,  and  ships-of-war  were  granted  to  defend  their 
commerce.  These  measures  and  the  strength  of  the  new  government 
drew  the  attention  of  English  merchants  to  the  province,  and  trade 
increased  with  great  rapidity,  while  large  bodies  of  immigrants,  in- 
cluding Scotch,  Irish,  and  Swiss,  came  &ut  to  settle.  Land,  now  easily 
obtainable,  rose  quickly  in  value,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  planters  in 
large  tracts,  too  large,  indeed,  for  the  general  prosperity.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  colony  of  Georgia  did  much  to  increase  the  safety  of 
the  colony  by  beginning  a  line  of  settlements  on  the  southern  front- 
ier, where  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  had  hitherto  been 
a  constant  danger. 

Although  the  fall  of  the  weak  and  ill-conducted  government  of  the 
proprietaries  had  put  a  stop  to  the  bitter  and  violent  factions  of  South 
Carolina,  parties  were  by  no  means  extinct,  and  the  opposition  to  gov- 
ernment, which  had  achieved  a  substantial  victory  by  the  transfer  of 
the  province  to  the  Crown,  soon  became  active.  The  too  rapid  tak- 
ing of  lands  received  the  royal  veto,  and  the  Assembly  were  soon  en- 
gaged in  a  vigorous  contest  with  the  courts  and  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  and  even  refused  to  allow  the  writ  of  Haheas  Corpu$  in  favor 
of  those  whom  they  committed  for  resistance  to  their  will.  The  As' 
sembly  also  insisted  on  voting  the  salary  of  the  Governor  annually, 
which  caused  a  steady  conflict  with  that  officer.  Even  John- 
son's popularity  could  not  prevail  here,  although  when  he  died 
the  Assembly  erected  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory. 

Johnson  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Broughton  —  one  of  the  old 
leaders  against  the  proprietaries — and  the  popular  party  was  now  in 
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full  possession,  and  under  his  rather  weak  role  they  still  farther  in- 
flated the  currency  by  the  issne  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
bills  of  credit  The  unchecked  sway  of  the  Assembly  seemed,  indeed, 
to  threaten  a  recurrence  of  the  old  factions,  and  a  consequent  diminu- 
tion in  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  But  Broughton^s  term 
J^|g~  of  office  was  not  prolonged.  He  died  after  two  yean  of  8a^ 
vice,  and  Samuel  Horsley,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
died  before- leafing  England;  so  Uiat  the  goyemment  devolved  on 
William  Bull,  President  of  the  Council,  and  lieutenant-governor. 
Other  events  of  a  more  serious  nature  also  intervened  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  colonists  from  political  questions.  Oglethorpe  in- 
vaded Florida,  and  South  Carolina  troops  were  sent  to  join  him. 
The  expedition  failed ;  the  friendly  relations  with  Oeorgia  changed  to 
didike  and  suspicion ;  and  while  the  colony  was  thus  harassed  by  the 
danger  from  the  Spaniards,  a  desperate  negro  insurrection  oc- 
curred, which  was  only  suppressed  aftw  much  bloodshed ;  and 
this  was  in  turn  followed  by  a  fire  in  Charleston,  which  laid  a  huge 
part  of  the  city  in  ashes.  Despite  these  drawbacks,  and  the  great  in> 
crease  of  debt,  the  colony  throve,  and  grew  rich  from  the  rice  trade, 
and  from  the  production  of  indigo,  which  had  been  lately  introduced. 
Many  of  the  planters  made  large  fortunes,  or  rather  huge  incomes, 
and  money  b^an  to  be  freely  spent,  and  great  luxury  displayed  at 
Charleston. 

The  Spanish  war  was  still  a  cause  of  anxiety,  and  a  descent  on  the 
coast  was  much  feared.    Oglethorpe,  however,  succeeded  in  repulsing 
the  Spaniards  at  Frederica,  and  the  dread  of  invasion  and  of 
negro  revolt  gradually  diminished.    In  the  mean  time,  the  con- 
troversy regarding  the  Crown-lands  had  gone  on  with  increasing  ac- 
rimony.   The  agent  of  the  Crown,  sent  out  by  the  government  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  had  been  thwarted  and  foiled  by  the  (Governor; 
and  the  popular  party  was  supposed  to  be  encouraged  by  James  Glen, 
a  South  Carolina  proprietor  who  had  been  appointed  (Jovemor,  but 
had  lingered  in  England  to  care  for  the  interests  of  the  province.     At 
last  Glen  arrived  at  Charleston,  where  he  was  warmly  received 
as  a  friend  of  the  colony.    He  was  reproached  in  England 
with  betraying  the  interests  of  the  Crown ;  but  notwithstanding  all 
this,  so  ineradicable  was  the  hostility  between  the  Assembly  and  their 
Governor,  that  Glen  soon  found  occasion  to  complain  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Council,  and  the  levelling  principles  of  the  popular  rep- 
resentatives.   Glen  was,  however,  a  good  €k>vemor,  and  his  contests 
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with  the  ABsembly  do  not  appear  to  have  interfered  for  many  years 
with  the  intereste  of  the  proviDoe.  He  cemented  and  extended  the 
Indian  treaties,  and  obtained  additional  troops  from  England  to  se- 
cure the  colony  from  Spanish  invasion  and  negro  insurrection.  The 
development  of  the  colony  now  progressed  steadily  and  rapidly,  and 
settlements  were  extended  in  all  directions.  The  prosperity  was  an- 
checked ;  and  the  only  trouble  of  importance  arose  from  the  illicit 
trade  which  sprang  up  here  as  elsewhere  under  the  fostering  influence 
of  the  oppressive  laws. 

This  happy  condition  of  affiurs,  however,  began  to  be  darkened  af- 
ter the  middle  of  the  centnry  by  the  growth  of  the  Wench  power,  and 
by  the  extension  of  the  French  posts  on  the  west  and  south.    Dis- 
tant as  South  Carolina  was  from  Canada,  the  danger  caused  by  the 
French  system  of  Indian  alliances  began  to  be  felt  even  there.    (Gov- 
ernor Olen,  with  wise  prevision,  went  in  person  among  the  Cherokees, 
strengthened  the  old  treaties,  made  new  ones,  and  obtained  the  ces- 
sion of  a  large  tract  of  territory,  of  which  he  took  advantage 
by  erecting  forts  on  the  frontier  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Indians,  and  well  adapted  to  protect  the  outlying  settle- 
ments.    When,  however,  he  went  a  step  farther,  and  attempted  to 
raise  money  in  support  of  the  war  between  Bngland  and  France,  his 
normal  quarrel  witii  the  Assembly  reached  such  a  height  that  the 
grant  of  supplies  was  refused ;  and  South  Carolina,  as  was  only  too 
common  in  the  American  colonies  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  re- 
mained entirely  inactive.    In  the  following  year,  however,  €^en  re- 
tired,  and  a  new  governor,  William  Lyttelton,  came  out  from 
England.    He  succeeded  in  soothing  the  Assembly,  obtained 
a  grant,  enlisted  men,  and  got  additional  troops  from    the  other 
provinces. 

For  a  time  these  preparations  seemed  needless ;  and  distance  from 
the  seat  of  war  and  Glen's  treaties  appeared  sufficient  to  save  the 
province.  But  at  hst  this  good  fortune  terminated.  The  Cherokees, 
in  accordance  with  their  treaties,  had  followed  Forbes  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Fort  Du  Quesne.  On  their  return,  they  became  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  backwoods  settlers  of  Virginia  and  of  the  Carolinas, 
whose  horses  they  stole,  and  several  men  were  killed  on  both  sides. 
Their  chiefs,  however,  desired  peace,  but  were  roughly  treated  by  Lyt- 
telton,  who  marched  against  them ;  and,  having  thoroughly  exas- 
perated them,  and  made  a  worthless  peace,  returned  to  Charies- 
tott  with  his  army  broken  by  disease.     The  Cherokees,  maddened 
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by  this  trefttmenty  and  by  the  murder  of  some  hostages,  and  insti- 
gated by  French  emissaries,  began  a  general  war,  ravaged  the  fron- 
tier, and  threw  the  whole  province  into  a  state  of  terror.  At  this 
juncture  Lyttelton,  promoted  to  the  governorship  of  Jamaica,  de- 
parted; and  the  government  devolved  on  his  lieutenant,  William  Bull, 
a  son  of  the  former  (Jovemor  of  Uiat  name,  who  was  a  man  of  po- 
sition, talent,  and  education,  and  who  continued,  except  during  the 
brief  administrations  of  Thomas  Boone,  Lord  Charles  Montague,  and 
Lord  William  CampbeU,  at  the  head  of  affairs  until  the  Revolution. 

The  provincial  levies  were  at  once  united  with  some  royal  troops 
sent  by  Amherst,  and  a  bloody  but  indecisive  campaign  followed. 
Soon  after  the  royal  troops  were  withdrawn  to  the  North,  and  the 
province  was  again  left  to  face  the  scouige  of  Indian  warfare  alone. 
The  Cherokees  succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  the  forts,  and  butch- 
ered most  of  the  prisoners.  This  led  to  renewed  application  for 
troops,  which  were  sent  under  Colonel  Ghrant,  who,  aided  by  fresh  pro- 
vincial levies,  devastated  the  Indian  country,  and  succeeded  at  last 
in  bringing  them  to  terms.  The  war  was  an  unnecessary  and 
injurious  one,  resulting  in  great  loss  of  life  and  property,  and 
mi|^t  have  been  avoided  by  a  more  moderate  conduct  on  Uie  part  of 
LyUelton.  Although  peace  was  made,  the  friendship  of  the  Chero- 
kees was  lost,  and  the  smouldering  embers  Uaied  forth  again  when 
revolution  came. 

Believed  from  the  stress  of  war,  South  Carolina,  one  of  the  richest 
of  the  colonies,  through  her  staples  of  rice  and  indigo,  made  rapid 
strides.    Her  agriculture  and  trade  alike  increased,  while  immigration 
was  strenuously  encouraged,  and  new  settlements  were  pushed  rapidly 
to  the  westward.    Among  these  settlers  in  the  back  country  were 
many  loose  characters,  who  harassed  the  farmers  and  planters  by  horse- 
stealing and  other  depredations.    All  the  courts  sat  in  Charleston,  and 
the  local  justices  were  either  inefficient  or  in  league  with  the  thieves. 
Thb  state  of  afibirs  led  the  most  respectable  of  the  inhabitants  to 
form  associations  known  as  Regulators,  who  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  a  good  deal  of  rough-and-ready  justice, 
and  much  complaint,  were  the  results.    To  settle  matters.  Lord  Charles 
Montague,  then  acting  Gk>vemor,  sent  one  Scovil  out  to  deal 
with  the  difficulties.    Scovil  undertook  to  treat  the  R^ulators 
as  rioters,  and  arrested  two  of  them,  whom  he  sent  to  Charleston. 
This  injudicious  course  came  very  near  causing  civil  war,  and  both 
parties  were  ready  to  appeal  to  arms.    They  fortunately  refrained, 
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however,  and  the  eBtablishment  of  diBtrict  or  circait  coorta  by  the 
Aaeemblj  gave  the  R^^lators  an  opportuDity,  of  which  they 
availed  themselves,  to  bring  criminals  to  justice  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  The  controversy,  however,  engendered  much  bitterness  of 
feding,  which  fonnd  vent  daring  the  Bevolation,  when  the  Regulators 
espoosed  the  patriotic  side,  and  the  former  followers  of  Scovil  became 
Tories. 

With  this  exception,  peace  reigned  in  South  Carolina  after  the 
French  war.  The  colony  was  more  closely  connected  by  her  trade 
with  the  mother  country  than  many  of  the  others,  and  the  general 
spirit  was  one  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  attachment  to  the  consti- 
tution. But  as  thrir  whole  history  shows,  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina were  extiemly  jealous  of  any  interference  with  their  afiEairs,  of 
any  manifestation  of  external  power,  and  of  anything  like  oppression. 
They  had,  moreover,  the  usual  grievances  arising  from  the  laws  of 
trade  and  the  restrictions  on  industry.  The  plan  of  taxing  Ameri- 
ca, therefore,  excited  great  alarm  among  them,  and  the  Stamp  Act 
aroused  deep  hostility,  e^>ecially  among  the  B^pilators  of  the  back 
country  then  engaged  in  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  government  The 
deep  feeling  awakened  by  the  new  policy  soon  found  expression. 
The  Assembly  was  in  session  when  the  Massachusetts  Circular  ar- 
rived, and  after  a  prolonged  debate  req;>onded  to  the  calL  Two  of 
the  future  leaders  of  the  Revolution  appeared  at  New  York 
in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress — Christopher  Chidsden  and  John 
RuUedge.  The  prompt  action  of  the  Assembly  was  a  decisive  meas- 
ure in  bringing  about  that  Congress,  and  in  founding  the  union  of 
States,  of  which  South  Carolina  then  became  a  part 
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south  carolina  in  1766. 

Ik  Soath  Carolina  we  pass  beyond  the  last  traces  of  northern  infln- 
enoe,  and  the  Virginian  type  of  manners  and  society  becomes  wholly 
sonthem,  while  all  the  essential  peculiarities  of  the  Virginian  gronp 
of  colonies  are  intensified,  and  are  here  not  only  predominant  bat 
rrign  alone. 

The  general  confignration  of  the  province  did  not  differ  greatly  frooi 
that  of  North  Carolina.  The  coast  was  low  and  sandy,  and  the  land 
near  the  sea  of  inferior  quality,  while  the  interior  was  covered  with  vast 
forests  intersected  with  many  fine  rivers,  and  broken  by  swamps  and 
savannas.  The  low  lands  along  the  river  bottoms  were  exta^mely  rich, 
and  the  soil  of  the  whole  province,  except  for  the  stretches  of  pine 
barrens,  was  of  good  qnality,  and  improved  steadily  as  it  rose  with  a 
gradual  ascent  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  mountains  on  the  western 
frontier.  The  climate,  although  very  variable,  and  exhibiting  great  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  was  distinctly  tropical  in  character,  usually 
intensely  warm,  and  marked  by  violent  thunder-storms  and  wild  hur- 
ricanes.* 

The  population,  consisting  of  a  few  thousands  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  had  risen  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  to  between  one 
hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  thousand.  The  increase  was 
largely  due  to  the  constant  importations  of  African  slaves  at  the  rate 
of  three  thousand  yearly^  so  that  the  blacks  were  to  the  whites  in  the 
proportion  of  two  or  three  to  one — a  circumstance  which  had  a  deep 
effect  upon  the  social  condition  aa  well  as  the  political  future  of  the 
colony.* 

>  For  oontemportry  aooounts  of  soil,  climate,  etc,  see  Smyth's  Tour,  L,  SOS ;  it., 
70,78,74;  and  Glen's  Answers  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  1749,  in  Doa  relating  to 
South  Carolina,  Weston,  pp.  69, 71, 79. 

*  The  estimates  of  population  in  South  Carolina  vaiy  greatly,  and  the  statement 
giren  above  is  the  result  of  a  careful  comparison  of  the  different  and  differing  au- 
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The  dominant  dement  among  the  whites  waa  English ;  bat  it  waa 
neither  so  strong  nor  so  nnm^rons  as  in  the  other  colonies,  and  the  for- 
dgn  elements  were  not  only  many  and  raried,  bnt  one  or  two  of  them 
ahnost  equalled  the  English  in  power,  and  contributed  many  of  the 
political  and  social  leaders.  In  the  early  days,  writes  <}o?emor  Arch- 
dale,  *^  many  dissenters  went  oyer,  men  of  estates,  as  also  many  whom 
the  variety  of  fortune  had  engaged  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  New 
World.  *  *  *  The  most  desperate  fortunes  first  ventured  over  to 
break  the  ice,  being  generally  the  ill-livers  of  the  pretended  Church- 
men.*^' The  wretched  government  of  the  charter  checked  immigra- 
tion, which  revived  under  Archdale,  and  brought  people  from  New 
En^nd  and  Scotland^  and  dissenters  from  all  parts  of  the  English 
dominions.*  At  a  very  early  period  an  inconsiderable  number  of 
Dutch  settlers  came  from  New  York,  and  a  few  years  later  the  immi- 
gration of  French  Protestants  began,  which  increased  aftw  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  the  year  1685,  to  large  proportions. 
This  Huguenot  element  was  laiger  in  South  Carolina  than  elsewhere, 
and  by  their  standing  and  success  attracted  many  of  their  brethren 
from  the  northern  colonies.  They  formed  an  excdlent  and  influential 
part  of  the  population,  were  wealthy,  and  of  high  social  position,  and 
their  descendants  were  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  State.*  In 
the  year  1696  a  congregation  came  from  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Lord ;  and  there  was  always 
more  or  less  emigration  from  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Car- 
olina, which  strengthened  and  improved  the  colony.  The  policy  of 
religious  toleration,  finally  adopted,  offered  strong  inducements  for 
settlement  to  dissenters  of  all  nations,  and  there  was,  in  consequence, 
a  hufre  German  immigration,  principally  composed  of  Palatines,  which 
continued  until  it  was  stopped  by  Frederick  the  Oreat  These  Ger- 
mans were  thrifty  and  industrious,  and  a  good  population,  although 
they  clung  for  a  long  time  to  their  own  speech,  and  although  among 
the  Palatines  there  was  much  ignorance  and  superstition.    After  the 

thoritieB.  The  foUest  data  aro  given  in  Mills's  Statisaos  of  Sooth  Oarolina,  p.  178, 
and  ft.  Oth^  estimates  may  be  found  in  Smyth, 1, 307;  TheOase  of  the  Diseent- 
en  hi  South  Carolina,  1708 ;  OI^'s  Report  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  Hist  Coll., 
Weston ;  01en*s  Description  of  South  Carolina ;  Milllgan*8  Aocoant  of  South  Car- 
otina,  fai  Carroll's  Hist  ColL,  il,  84 ;  Parry's  Acoount  of  South  Carolina,  in  Carroll's 
Hist  ColL,  il,  128 ;  Yon  Reclc's  Joumsl,  snd  Bohdua 

1  Arohdale's  Description  of  South  Cait^ina,  Otrroll,  il,  lOa  *  Ibid. 

*  Letter  from  South  Carolina,  p.  41,  hi  Bishq>Kennett'sTiaots. 
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risings  of  1715  and  1745,  bodies  of  Higfalaoders  came  out  and  settled 
in  the  back  districts,  chiefly  as  small  farmen  and  Indian  traders.  The 
laigest  and  most  steady  immigration,  howerer,  came  from  the  north 
of  Ireland.  These  English  or  Scotch-Irishy  with  English  names,  and 
of  the  Presbyterian  sect,  were,  like  the  Hngnenots,  a  strong  and  flour- 
ishing element  in  the  community.  They  founded  womt  of  the  most 
important  families,  and  prodnced  some  of  the  most  brilliant  leaders  of 
Sonth  Carolina.' 

FVom  thb  brief  enomeration  of  the  raried  somroes  from  whidi  the 
popnhition  of  Sonth  Carolina  was  drawn,  it  may  be  readily  inferred 
that  the  great  majority  of  her  people  dissented  in  rehgioos  belief 
from  the  Church  of  England.  The  establishment  of  the  En|^ish 
Church,  therefore,  and  the  general  rdigious  policy  and  condition  of 
religion,  form  a  most  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  province. 

The  charter  of  1669,  providing  for  the  support  of  the  English 
Church  by  the  govenment,  also  guaranteed  to  ttie  colonists  reHgioas 
toleration.  More  setUers  were  attracted  by  the  latter  clause  than 
the  former;  and  political  power  remained  with  the  dissenters.  No 
cleigy  of  the  English  Church  came  to  the  colony  for  many  years 
after  its  foundation;  and  it  was  not  untU  1681  that  an  Episcopal 
church  was  built  in  Charieston  by  private  benevolence.*  Jealousy  of 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  tl^  Huguenot  population  induced  an 
intolerance  toward  them,  and  a  restraint  of  their  freedom,  which  led 
to  complaints  on  their  part,  and  thence,  in  1697,  to  an  act  securing 
liberty  of  worship  to  all  Protestant  sects,*  while  in  the  following  year 
a  grant  was  made  by  the  Assembly  for  the  maintenance  of  the  single 
Episcopal  church,  the  ruling  dissenters,  under  the  lead  of  (Governor 
Blake,  cheerfully  giving  their  support  to  the  act*  This  policy  of  a 
true  and  broad  toleration  met  witfi  genersl  acquiescence,  but  it  was 
of  short  duration.  The  question  of  rdigion  became  involved  in  the 
bitter,  turbulent,  and  factions  political  struggles  of  the  time.  Al- 
though two-thirds  of  the  people,  and  those  the  richest  and  most  com- 
mercial, were  dissenters,  a  small  and  corrupt  set  of  officials,  sustained 
by  a  faction  of  High-Churchmen,  succeeded  by  means  of  high-handed 
measures,  and  by  frauds  and  riots  at  the  elections,  in  securing  to  them- 

>  In  ressrd  to  the  elements  of  popolatioo  in  Sooth  Ouolina,  see  Doc.  relstfaig 
to  Sooth  CspoUna,  Westoo,  Glen's  Report,  p.  88,  ISS ;  MI1U*8  StstMos,  p.  17S,  snd 
«. ;  0»Nesn'8  Annals  of  Newbofy,  pp.  27. 81 

•  Andenoo*8  Hist  of  Ooloniil  Church,  il,  888, 4S1.  »  IWd.,  46ft. 

*Osse  of  the  Dissenters  in  (krolins,  p.  11;  Milli,p.81S. 
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selves  control  of  the  goverDinent  They  at  once  need  their  power  to 
effect  the  political  rain  of  the  dissenters;  and  in  the  year  1704  passed 
acta  for  the  organisation  of  the  Church,  vesting  the  governing  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  lay  commissiony  for  the  exclusion  or  disfranchise- 
ment of  dissenters,  and  against  occasional  conformity.  This  policy 
pleased  no  one.  The  members  of  the  Church  disliked  the  lay  com- 
mission ;  the  dissenters  were,  of  course,  outraged  beyond  endurance, 
and  opposition  also  found  vent  among  the  London  merchants,  who  saw 
their  trade  deeply  injured  by  this  intolerance.  The  dissenters  at  once 
sent  an  agent  to  Engknd,  who  laid  the  case  before  Parliament  The 
House  of  Lords  passed  resolutions  condemning  all  the  acts,  the  Queen, 
on  address,  declared  them  null  and  void,  and  in  1706  they  were  re- 
pealed by  the  Assembly.* 

Even  during  this  brief  period  of  absolute  rule  the  dominant  spirit 
in  religious  matters  seems  to  have  been  of  a  Puritanic  cast  A  strong 
law  was  passed  against  blasphemy ;  and  any  one  denying  the  Trinity, 
the  truth  of  religion,  or  the  Scriptures,  was  disfranchised  for  the  first 
offence,  and  outlawed  for  the  second.'  The  Sunday  laws  of  a  later 
time  partook  of  the  same  character,  and  showed  at  the  same  time  the 
real  weakness  of  the  Church  party.  Attendance  upon  some  church 
was  required  under  a  penalty ;  trade,  work,  and  sports,  as  well  as 
drunkenness,  were  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath ;  innkeepers  were  for- 
bidden to  entertain  any  but  genuine  travellers,  and  no  writ  or  process 
could  be  l^;ally  served.* 

The.  obnoxious  legislation  of  1704  did  not  strengthen  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  which  had  for  many  years  but  a  feeble  growth.  It 
retained,  however,  its  o^anixation  and  unquestioned  recognition  as 
the  State  Church,  and  its  ascendency  was  maintained  for  the  next 
seventy  years.  The  province  was  divided  politically  into  parishes, 
and  in  each  there  was  nominally  at  least  a  vestry  and  church-wardens 
to  whom  certain  functions  of  local  government  were  assigned.  They 
had  charge  of  the  poor,  assessed  and  collected  the  poor  rates,  and 
also  superintended  the  elections.*  All  the  clergy,  dissenting  and  con- 
forming, were  elected  by  the  people,  and  were  men  of  excellent  char- 
acter. The  latter  were  paid  by  the  Assembly  by  funds  raised  from 
the  custom  duties,  and  were  sent  out  by  the  society  for  the  propa- 

>  Party  TTrtimj  in  Sooth  Carolina,  1706 ;  Case  of  the  Dissenters  of  Carolina, 
1704;  MlU0,p.216;  Grimke,Law8  of  Sooth  Carcrfina,  1708 ;  Aichdale^s  Desorip- 
tkMi  of  South  Carolina,  Carroll,  il,  117 ;  Anderson,  iil,  478. 

*  Grimke,  1708-'4.  *  Ibid.,  1713.  «  Ibid,  1712, 1721, 1722. 
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gation  of  the  Gospel.  Thej  were  hard-worloDg  meD,  who  taught 
schools,  and  labored  also  among  the  negroes ;  and  the  respect  they  inr 
spired  is  shown  by  the  funds  bequeathed  to  them  by  bencTolent  per- 
sons for  edacational  and  religions  purposes.  A  general  spirit  of  tol- 
eration prevailed  after  the  early  conflicts,  and  its  good  effects  were 
seen  in  the  spread  of  religion,  and  in  the  high  character  of  the  min- 
istry. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Go?emor  Olen  estimated 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church  as  forming  nearly  one-half 
the  population ;  but  this  is  probably  an  official  exaggeration,  and  there 
can  be  little  question  that  the  dissenting  sects  were  much  the  most 
numerous.  In  Charleston  the  Established  Church  had  two  handsome 
brick  churches,  while  there  were  six  meeting-houses  of  dissenting  sects, 
besides  an  assembly  of  Quakers  and  another  of  Jews.  In  the  year 
1749  the  ministers  were  paid  by  the  Assembly,  but  there  were  six- 
teen parishes,  and  these  notoriously  incomplete.  The  State  Church 
was,  in  fact,  but  a  small  sect,  controlling  probably  not  a  fifth  of  the 
population.  The  largest  dissenting  sect  was  the  Presbyterian,  sup- 
ported by  the  Scotch-Irish  immigration.  The  Quakers,  who  played 
an  important  part  at  the  beginning,  gradually  dwindled,  and  finally 
became  extinct,  owing  to  their  disowning  slave-holders,  and  to  their  cour- 
ageous opposition  to  slavery.  The  cleigy  of  the  Established  Church, 
differing  widely  from  those  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  their  zeal, 
character,  and  steady  work,  were  no  less  distinct  in  their  politics.  Not 
one-quarter  of  the  Virginian  or  Maryland  ministers,  who  were  almost 
all  bitter  Tories,  espoused  the  patriot  side ;  while  in  South  Carolina 
the  case  was  exactly  reversed,  and  her  excellent  ministers,  as  a  mle, 
sided  with  the  opposition  to  England.  They  thus  retained  their  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  preserved  their  organizi^on 
through  the  Revolution.  The  clergy  of  all  secto  in  South  Carolina 
formed  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  learned  class;  thdr  podtion  in 
society  was  respectable ;  and  they  confined  themselves  to  their  pro- 
fessional duties,  leaving  to  laymen  the  conduct  of  pleasure  and  busi- 
ness.' 

The  early  government  was  under  the  charter  of  Charles  IL,  and 
nominally,  at  least,  in  conformity  with  the  famous  constitutions  drawn 

>  For  this  socount  of  Church  and  sects  in  Soath  Carolina,  see  Doc.  relating  to 
South  Carolina,  Weston,  Glen's  Report,  pp.  80, 178 ;  De  Brahm,  ibid.,  p.  178 ;  Mills, 
p.  216 ;  01en*8  Deecriptioii,  p.  78 ;  Missionaries  sent  to  CaroUna,  Homphreys,  in 
CarroU,il;  O'Keall,  Annals  of  Newboiy, p. Si. 
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by  Shaftesbary.  The  rale  of  the  proprieUries  was  generaUy  bad  and 
mipopQlar,  and  at  one  time  it  waa  foand  neceaeary  to  pass  a  law  to  pon- 
iah  any  one  speaking  against  the  loids  proprietary ;'  bat  the  bad  go?- 
erament  went  on,  the  people  became  more  and  more  discontented, 
and  remonstrated  more  and  more  freqnently.*  At  last  the  colony 
was  turned  over  to  the  King,  and  the  gorernment  assamed  the  form 
nsnal  in  the  Crown  provinces.  It  consisted  of  a  (Joveraor  and  Conn- 
dl  of  twelve,  constitnting  the  Upper  Honse,  appointed  by  the  King, 
and  an  Assembly,  chosen  by  the  people.  The  Goveraor  was  much 
less  powerful  Uian  was  commonly  the  case ;  and  although  Glen,  who 
held  the  office^  wished  for  more  power,  he  felt  obliged  to  confess  that 
on  general  grounds  it  was  very  well  as  it  was.  The  Goveraor,  of 
course,  represented  the  Crown,  and  could  convoke,  prorogue,  and  dis- 
solve the  Assembly.  He  also  had  the  power  of  reprieve,  until  instrac- 
tions  could  be  received  in  the  case  from  England.  His  weakness  was 
due  to  his  slender  patronage,  which  extended  only  to  justices  of  the 
peace  and  oflBcers  of  the  militia.  The  important  offices  were  granted 
by  the  Crown,  and  included,  besides  the  Council,  the  judiciary,  the 
secretary  of  the  province,  the  attoraey,  and  the  surveyor-genend,  and 
some  lesser  but  more  lucrative  offices,  such  as  the  provost  marshal 
and  clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Pleas— sinecures  held  at  one  time  by  the 
dramatist,  Richard  Cumberland,  who  made  various  attempts  to  capi- 
talize them  by  sale  to  the  Assembly. 

The  Assembly  was  chosen  by  the  freeholders  voting  by  ballot,  and 
the  members  were  required  to  own  five  hundred  acres  of  land  and  ten 
skves,  or  be  worth  one  thousand  pounds  in  land,  houses,  and  other 
property.  They  represented  the  parishes  in  theory  according  to  a 
proportional  sy&tem,  but  the  parishes  were  very  unequally  divided ; 
some  towns  which  were  entitled  to  representation  had  none ;  and  the 
Charieston  precinct  returned  a  majority  of  the  del^ates,  and  absorb- 
ed the  lion's  share  of  the  political  power.  The  Assembly  held  the 
purse-strings,  and  possessed  the  patronage  of  ail  the  financial  offices, 
such  as  the  public  treasurer,  the  county  controllers,  the  powder  re- 
ceiver, and  Indian  commissioner.* 

Revenue  was  raised  chiefly  from  general  duties  on  everything  but 
the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and  from  exported  deer -skins. 

*  Grimke,  1691.  '  Psrty  Tyranny  in  Oarolina,  1705. 

*  In  regard  to  organisation  of  government,  aee  Doc  relating  to  South  Carolina; 
CHen's  Beport,  pp.  80, 106,  m ;  Oriinke,mi;  MilUgan's  Account,  176S,OarroU, 
ii.,4e6. 
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There  was  also  a  direct  tax  on  realty  and  personalty.  The  qnit-rents, 
when  they  conld  be  collected,  were  paid  to  the  Crown,  to  which  the 
duties  on  imported  negroes  and  liqaors  were  likewise  granted  by  the 
Assembly.  The  salaries  and  ordinary  expenses  of  goyemment  absorb- 
ed the  revenue ;  bnt  both  were  in^gnificant,  and  taxation  was,  as  a 
rale,  ?ery  light  and  little  felt* 

The  judiciary  was  arranged  in  a  rough  way  upon  the  English 
model,  but  without  any  attention  to  legal  acquirements  on  the  part  of 
the  judges.  There  was  a  court  of  chancery,  consisting  of  the  Ooyem- 
or  and  Council,  and  an  admiralty  court,  appointed  by  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Admiralty.  There  was  also  a  court  of  common  pleas, 
holding  quarter-sessions  in  the  districts,  and  sitting  once  a  year  as  a 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer.  The  judges  of  thb  court  were  appointed 
by  the  Grown,  and  transacted  most  of  the  legal  business  of  the  col- 
ony, sitting  in  Charleston  exdusiyely  until  within  a  few  years  of 
the  Revolution.  There  were  also  small  county  or  justices'  courts, 
to  try  petty  causes,  and  attend  to  the  punishment  of  slaves  and  ser- 
vants. These  inferior  courts  meted  out  justice  in  a  very  rough  fash- 
ion, it  is  said,  especially  in  the  back  dist^cts.  The  power  of  punish- 
ment for  contempt  appears  to  have  been  freely  exercised,  and  a  fine 
of  five  pounds  inflicted  upon  the  judge  and  county  attorney  for  a  per- 
sonal encounter  in  the  court-room  gives  a  curious  idea  of  the  back- 
woods administration  of  justice.* 

The  common  law  prevailed,  and  at  an  early  day  an  act  was  passed 
for  the  JTabeoi  Corput^  and  certain  English  statutes,  beginning  with 
Magna  Charta,  were  declared  to  be  in  force  by  the  Assembly.  The 
criminal  laws  were  very  severe,  and  crime  was  on  the  increase,  owing 
chiefly,  in  all  probability,  to  the  savage  ignorance  of  the  n^rroes. 
Criminals  were  punished  in  the  simple  fashion  of  the  day — ^by  whip- 
ping, stocks,  and  pillory — and  any  form  of  restraint,  indeed,  was  prob- 
ably out  of  the  question,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  stories  of  the 
prisoners  breaking  out  of  the  court-room  and  fighting  in  the  yard.' 

There  was  much  litigation ;  and  as  the  administration  of  justice  was 
centred  at  Charleston,  a  good  class  of  lawyers  began  to  grow  up  in 
the  years  preceding  the  Revolution,  and  the  profession  was  both  re- 

>  Gleii*8  Report,  p.  98 ;  Grimke,  17S1 ;  Qkak's  Description. 
'  Smyth,  I,  206,207;  Glens  Report,  p.  80;  De  Brslim,  p.  178;  MiSs,  p.  19S; 
Grimke,  1721, 1786 ;  CNeidl,  Annals  of  Newbury,  p.  18. 
•  Grimke,  1712 ;  RocbefoQcauld,  L,  668, 666 ;  O'Neall,  p.  18. 
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spectable  aod  promising,  although  still  oamerically  small.*  Other  pro- 
fessions fared  less  well  than  those  of  law  and  divinity.  We  hear  of 
no  physicians,  and  the  practice  of  medicine  was  probably,  for  the  most 
part,  in  mde  and  unskilled  handa  There  was  no  navy  and  no  regn- 
lar  army ;  bat,  owing  to  the  dread  of  negro  insurrection,  the  militia, 
nombering  eight  thousand,  were  eflBcient,  well-driUed,  and  well-armed.' 

The  occupations  of  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  were  agricult- 
uraL  Almost  all  the  whites  were  planters  or  farmers.  The  country 
was  roughly  but  efltectually  cleared  by  cutting  or  burning  the  trees, 
the  former  being  the  most  common  and  profitable,  as  the  lumber  was 
exported.  The  chief  product  was  rice,  introduced  about  the  year 
1694.  Its  cultivation  rapidly  increased,  owing  to  the  great  profits — 
one  slave  raising  more  than  his  own  value  in  a  year;  but  by  the 
middle  of  the  century  the  staple  was  over -planted,  the  zenith  of 
great  prosperity  had  passed,  and  low  prices  ruled.  The  loss  of  in- 
come thus  occasioned  was  made  good  at  the  time,  however,  by  the 
introduction  of  indigo,  which  soon  nearly  equalled  rice  in  value  and 
importance.  Com  and  cotton  were  also  raised  in  large  quantities,  and 
cattle  multiplied  with  great  rapidity.  Many  planters  had  herds  of  two 
or  three  thousand  head,  which  ran  wild,  and  were  penned  and  counted 
yeaily ;  and  owing  to  this  inexpensive  mode  of  grazing,  large  quan- 
tities of  beef  were  exported  with  great  profit  to  the  West  Indies.* 

The  prosperity  consequent  upon  these  productions  was  of  late  date. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  proprietaries,  not  only  the  evils  incident  to  a 
new  settlement — such  as  disease,  fires,  and  Indian  wars — ^had  to  be 
encountered,  but  the  wretched  and  corrupt  condition  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  violent  and  factious  divisions  of  party,  as  well  as  the 
pirates,  who  infested  the  coast,  ruined  trade,  and  were  connived  at 
by  gov^nroent  ofBcials,  retarded  all  progress.  Yet  even  then  those 
of  the  colonists'  who  were  not  glTen  up  to  dissipation  rapidly  accu- 
mulated property.*  After  the  establishment  of  tlie  firm  and  well-or- 
dered royal  government,  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  ensued.    The 

«  Bodiefoiieaakl,i.,668. 

*  Pe  Bnhm,  Doc  relstiiig  to  Sooth  Osiolina,  WasUm;  Dr.  IGlligin's  Account 
of  South  Carolina,  Gairoll,  il,  465. 

*  Smjth,a,58,70,78,79;  Doc.  relating  to  SooUi  Oarolina, 01en*B  Report;  De 
Brahm,  ibid. ;  Mills,  p.  160 ;  Glen's  Descriptton,  p.  96 ;  Stephens's  Journal,  iL,  129. 

*  Parry's  Acoount  of  South  Carolina,  GarroU,  IL,  128 ;  Proceedings  of  South 
Carolina  in  1719,  ilnd.,  p.  146 ;  Mills,  p.  160;  Grimke,  1686, 1708 ;  Arohdale's  Ds- 
scription  of  Carolina,  Carroll,  ii 
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pirates  were  broken  up,  and  the  rice  trade  began.  Id  the  decade  from 
1730  to  1740  exports  and  imports  doabled;  and,  although  there  was 
some  falling  off  after  the  decline  in  rice  set  in,  they  amounted  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  to  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  an- 
nually, and  employed  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred 
vessels.  Much  of  this  was  due  to  the  better  system  of  trade  in  South 
Carolina  than  in  the  other  members  of  the  southern  group.  Some  few 
planters  attempted  to  save  money  by  exporting  directly ;  but  the  great 
majority  sold  their  products  to  the  Charleston  merchants,  who  shipped 
them  to  England,  the  northern  colonies,  Europe,  and  the  West  Indies. 
This  made  trade  much  sounder  than  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  but  did 
not  rid  South  Carolina  of  the  evils  of  depreciated  currency — dating 
back  to  Queen  Anne's  wars— or  of  the  total  lack  of  industries.  Not 
only  every  luxury  and  every  manufactured  article  was  brought  from 
England,  but  even  objects  of  prime  necessity  were  imported.  During 
a  large  part  of  the  colonial  period  the  province  was  dependent  on  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  for  flour  and  bacon.  Every  form  of  skilled 
labor  was  high-priced,  and  mechanics  were  in  great  demand ;  and  the 
carrying  trade  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  British  and  New  England 
merchants.  There  were,  in  fact,  absolutely  no  industries  of  any  kind, 
except  those  of  agriculture  and  a  profitable  traffic  with  the  Indians, 
carried  on  by  the  Charleston  merchants,  who  transported  their  goods 
to  the  West  on  pack-horses.'  These  merchants,  who  did  so  much  for 
the  well-being  of  the  state,  were  generally  rich  men,  who  did  not  spec- 
ulate, but  bought  from  the  planters,  and  carried  on  a  strictly  legiti- 
mate trade."  Yet  they  were  regarded  as  an  inferior  class  by  the 
planters,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  absolutely  con- 
trolled the  state.*  There  were,  indeed,  but  two  classes  in  SouUi  Cai^ 
olina — the  planters  and  the  slaves — forming  as  pure  and  despotic  an 
aristocracy  as  could  well  be  imagined.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  who  farmed  in  the  back  districts,  small  landhold- 
ers and  poor  whites  were  few  in  number,  and  the  indented  servants 
were  not  numerous. 

>  Smyth,  L,  908 ;  il,  58,  66, 70,  84,  86 ;  Doo.  reUtiDg  to  South  GaroUna,  Olen, 
pp.  71, 8a,  190 ;  De  Brihm,  ibid. ;  Mills,  p.  160 ;  Grimke,  1721, 1746, 1769 ;  Olen's 
Descriptioii,  for  aoooont  of  currency,  and  alio,  p.  80,  for  labor;  Purry's  Account, 
Carroll,  ii ;  Proceedings  of  South  Carolina,  1719,  ibid.,  p.  146,  as  to  frauds  in 
currency ;  also  Yon  Reck*8  Journal,  178S,and  Bolzius. 

*  Rochefoucauld,  L,  577 ;  Qlen's  Description,  p.  78,  and  summaiy  of  oooupatioDi. 

•  Ibid.,  IL,  175. 
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The  condition  of  this  last  class  did  not  differ  essentially  from  that 
in  the  other  colonies.  They  were  generally  ''  reaemptioners,'*  who 
paid  their  passage  to  America  by  selling  themselves  into  service  for 
a  term  of  years.  Their  masters  were  at  liberty  to  whip  them ;  they 
were  punished  with  additional  years  of  servitude  if  they  ran  away ;  no 
one  conld  trade  with  them ;  and  their  travel  was  strictly  limited.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  degraded  servitude  they  received  a  certificate 
of  freedom,  and  were  soon  lost  among  the  poor  whites  and  small 
farmers.' 

Far  more  important  was  the  stiU  lower  class  of  African  sUves.  They 
greatly  outnumbered  all  other  elements  of  population,  and  were  the 
foundation  and  support  of  the  whole  industrial  and  economical  sys- 
tem. They  numbered  more  than  one  hundred  thousand,  of  whom 
about  eighty  per  cent  were  employed  on  plantations,  and  the  remain- 
der as  house  servants,  and  in  various  menial  capacities.  They  pei^ 
formed  all  the  hard  work  of  die  colony.  They  cost  about  forty  pounds 
each ;  and  as  they  produced  in  one  year  more  rice  or  indigo  than  suf- 
ficed to  pay  their  entire  value,  the  profit  upon  them  was  very  large, 
and  the  temptation  to  get  all  the  work  possible  out  of  them  very  great 
The  culture  of  both  rice  and  indigo  was  sickly,  and  this,  joined  to  un- 
remitting toil,  wore  them  down  rapidly,  so  that  they  became  prema- 
turely old  and  shrivelled,  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  slaves 
of  Virginia.  The  slave  legislation  of  South  Carolina  resembles,  in  a 
general  way,  that  of  the  northern  colonies ;  but  a  close  examination 
reveals  some  very  characteristic  differences.  Mixture  of  races  was 
prevented,  and  the  taint  of  black  blood  rendered  hopeless  by  laws 
making  all  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestizo  children  follow  the  condition 
of  the  mother,  unless  freed  before  the  court  Slaves  could  be  bap- 
tised, were  not  to  be  beaten  without  cause,  and  excessive  punishments 
were  prohibited,  and  the  hours  of  labor  fixed — limitations  which  show 
very  forcibly  the  habits  of  the  masters.  No  slave  could  be  absent 
from  his  plantation  without  a  ticket,  and  any  white  person  was  au- 
thorized to  stop  a  slave,  examine  and  beat  him,  and,  if  he  resisted, 
could  lawfully  kill  him.  All  persons  were  empowered  to  disperse 
meetings  of  blacks,  and  those  hurt  in  the  common  cause — the  pursuit 
of  fugitive  slaves — were  to  be  rewarded  at  public  expense.  A  justice 
and  two  freeholders  conld  try  a  sUve  for  any  offence,  and,  against 
slaves  and  free  negroes,  the  evidence  of  other  slaves  and  of  Indians  was 

>  Grimke,  1744. 
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admisaible.  Heavy  penalties  were  exacted  from  them  for  all  crimesy 
and  especially  for  conspiracy.  They  oonld  neither  buy,  nor  sell,  nor 
hire  horses,  nor  travel  in  companies  of  more  than  seven,  and  were 
forbidden  to  learn  to  write.  The  wilf ol  murder  of  a  slave  was  expiated 
by  a  fine  of  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  manslaughter  by  one  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty.  Those  who  harbored  fugitives  were  heavily  fined ; 
while  enticing  a  slave  away  was,  until  a  bite  period  of  the  colony, 
punished  by  death,  which  remained  the  penalty  for  stealing  them. 
No  planter  was  allowed  to  leave  his  plantation  except  in  charge  of  a 
white,  and  the  law  required  that  slaves  should  never  be  left  alone. 
All  whites  were  obliged  to  go  armed  to  church,  and  patrols  from  the 
militia  were  constantly  on  duty  to  search  for  arms,  and  give  all  stray 
negroes  whom  they  met  twenty  lashes.*  This  legislation  shows  in 
every  line  the  atmosphere  of  terror  in  which  the  planters  lived,  and 
there  is  a  careful  ferocity  and  well-planned  barbarity  which  is  wholly 
wantii^  to  the  northward.  But  the  grounds  for  this  fear-inspired 
code  were  only  too  reaL  The  negroes  were  hopelessly  d^raded. 
They  were  rarely  baptized  or  married,  but  lived,  like  animals,  in  a 
state  of  promiscuous  intercourse.  After  six  days  of  incessant  labor 
for  their  masters,  they  were  permitted  on  the  seventh  to  work  for 
themselves.  Their  condition,  therefore,  was  one  of  almost  complete 
barbarism,  and  they  retained  some  of  the  savage  bravery  and  inde- 
pendence which  a  kinder  dispensation  had  almost  obliterated  in  their 
Virginian  brethren.  The  planters  were  always  haunted  by  the  dread 
of  a  West  Indian  rising  and  massacre.  Combinations  and  conspiracies 
were  constant  sources  of  anxiety.  It  was  believed  that  the  sUves 
were  ever  ready  to  run  away  and  form  frontier  communities,  which 
would  menace  the  safety  of  the  province,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
negroes  were  dangerous,  discontented,  hated  the  whites,  and  were 
always  ripe  for  revolt  Insurrections,  involving  more  or  less  blood- 
shed, did,  in  fact,  break  out  during  the  eighteenth  century."  In  South 
Carolina,  too,  there  was  none  of  the  distinction  between  theory  and 
practice  which  prevailed  elsewhere.  The  slaves  were  harshly  and 
cruelly  treated,  and  grievously  overwoi^ed.  A  clergyman  who  vent- 
ured to  preach  in  regard  to  the  savage  treatment  of  the  slaves  was 

>  Orimke,  1712, 1740, 1748, 1746, 1761, 1754.  There  is  a  summary  of  this  legis. 
lation  in  Rochefoacauld,  L,  6S4. 

*  Ab  to  sUvery  in  South  Carolina,  see  Smyth,  1, 206 ;  il,  68, 70;  Doo.  relating 
to  South  Carolina,  Glen*8  Report;  De  Brahm,  iUd. ;  Milligan,  Carroll, il, 466 ;  Yim 
Beck's  Journal ;  Bolzius's  Journal;  Stqf>hen8*8  Journal, L, 899 ;  iL,  129. 
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sharply  rqnroved  by  his  congregatioii.  ''  S\x^^  they  said,  *'  we  pay 
yoa  a  genteel  salary  to  read  to  as  the  prayers  of  the  litmgy,  imd  to 
explain  to  ns  sach  parts  of  the  Gospel  as  the  role  of  the  Church  di- 
rects; bnt  we  do  not  want  yon  to  teach  ns  what  to  do  with  our 
blacks.**  The  nnlncky  pastor  was  completely  silenced.*  A  traveller 
records  the  qMetade  of  a  negro  exposed  alive  in  a  cage  to  die  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst  The  miserable  wretch  was  torn  by  birds,  and  his  eyes 
had  been  picked  oni  His  crime  was  the  murder  of  an  overseer,  and 
the  argument  b  favor  of  this  ghastly  punishment  was  the  defence  of 
society.'  Such  extreme  barbarity  was  probably  not  common,  but  it 
vividly  illustrates  the  state  of  a  society  which  required  such  a  defence. 

The  plantMV  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  such  a  slavery,  and  sustain- 
ed it,  were  not  only  an  overwhelming  majority  among  the  whites,  bnt 
practically  owned  and  governed  die  province.  Approaching  them  as 
masters,  we  see  the  worst  side  of  South  Carolinian  society,  but  we 
also  clearly  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  was  an  aristocracy  of  the  most 
marked  kfaid.  Lords  and  slaves  formed  the  community.  The  former 
maintained  an  anxious  and  grinding  deqM>tism,  and  were,  as  a  class, 
brsre,  imperious,  hot^empered,  and  too  often  fierce  and  cruel. 

The  plantations  were,  as  elsewhere,  scattered  through  the  forests 
and  along  the  banks  of  rivers;  but  the  planters  did  not  live  on  their 
estates  unless  they  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charieston,  but  left 
them  in  charge  of  overseers.  They  all  had  houses  in  Charieston,  and 
there  the  whole  life  of  the  colony  —  social,  political,  legal,  and  com- 
mercial—centred. Hie  town  stood  low,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Coo- 
per and  Ashley  rivers,  and  contained,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
rather  more  than  fifteen  thousand  inhi^itants.  The  streets  were  well 
laid  out,  although  unpaved  and  sandy ;  and  the  public  buildings  and 
churches  were  handsome  for  the  timsfwith  some  architectural  preten- 
sions. The  houses  were  neariy  all  of  brick,  with  broad  verandas,  and 
contrived  always  with  a  view  to  mitigate  the  intense  heat  Although 
the  population  seems  small  to  modem  notions  of  cities,  it  was  by  no 
means  so  insignificant  in  the  eighteenth  century;  and  the  peculiar 
structure  of  society  made  the  wealthy  and  fashionable  classes  much 
more  numerous  proportionally  than  they  ever  would  be  in  a  northern 
or  in  an  English  town  of  the  same  sise.  All  labor  was  performed  ex- 
clusively by  negroes,  who  formed  half  the  population ;  while  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  shopkeepers,  were 

*  OriveooMir,  p.  2M.  *  Ibid.,  p.  284. 
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dBeiila»  weihhy  plaaten  and  metchMtii  or  the  beii  pmfwiiotnl  i 
m  iht  ocdony.  The  eeatnliatioii  tbut  effected  was  aotnethhig  quite 
aQcommoD  in  tlie  BngltBh  pioiincea.  Cbarieeton  had  no  riTali — the 
other  towns  being  small — and  absorbed  and  drew  to  itself  every  inter- 
est of  the  prorince.'  In  the  immediale  vicinity  <^  Charieston  the 
plantatiiNBS  were  occupied  by  their  ownersiaad  were  wdl  maintained. 
The  negro  hots^  <^  coone  dnstered  about  the  honse,  gave  the  nsoal 
village-like  look ;  bat  there  were  handsome  gardens  and  ifaie  aveooes, 
showing  the  effects  of  a  dose  contact  with  sodeCy,  instead  <^  the  Vii^ 
ginian  isolation.*  The  town  produced  the  same  effect  npon  fsdlitiea 
for  travel  AHhoagh  the  roads  were  oftoi  sandy  and  heavy,  they 
were  well  laid  ont^  Ckoseways  were  boilt  over  msrshes,  and  private 
roads  were  as  good  as  those  boilt  by  the  public.  This  was  tme  only 
of  the  great  roads  leading  north  and  sooth,  and  of  those  near  Charles- 
ton and  the  sea-coast  In  the  interior  travel  was  diflBcohi  and  the . 
roads  little  more  than  woodland  paths.* 

ICany  planters  lived  in  Charieston  aD  the  year  roond;  and  aD  of 
them,  as  well  as  many  invalids  from  the  West  Indies,  gathered  there 
in  sommer,  for  the  rdief  afforded  by  the  seaWeeae.*  This  constant 
social  contact  and  town  life  had  <rf  coorse  a  marked  e&ct  The 
Sooth  Carolinians  were  at  bottom  the  same  ooontiy  gentlemen  as 
those  of  Virginia;  bot  they  were  more  polished,  more  men  of  the 
worid,  and  more  refined  in  manners  and  hiAits  of  life.  There  was  all 
the  gayety  of  a  fashionable  watering-f»laoe  in  Charieston.  In  winter 
assemblies  were  held  every  fortnight^  with  ''  a  brilliant  appearance  '* 
of  well-dressed  women,  besides  freqoent  dinners^  balls,  soppw-parties, 
and  amateor  concerts.  There  was  also  ^a  genteel  play-hooae,  and  a 
tolerable  set  of  actors."  In  sommer  no  amosements  ezcq>t  riding 
and  driving  were  possible ;  bot  in  winter  tbwe  mete  field-eports  of 
every  description,  soch  as  fox-honting  and  horse-racing,  foot-baU,  bear 
and  boll  baiting,  and  entertainments  described  in  the  laws  as  ^  inter- 
lodes  and  common  plays."  Nothing  began  ontil  after  f oor  in  the  af- 
ternoon ;  and  besides  the  more  innocent  pleasores  jost  described,  the 
gambling-hooaes  were  crowded,  and  high  play  prevailed.' 

>  For  oontempoimiy  aoootints  of  Charleston,  see  Miobauz'B  TrsTds,  p.  *l ;  Bmjth, 
L,  202;  iL,  82;  Olen*8  Answers,  in  Doc  relating  to  Soath  Carolina;  De  Brahm,ibi(L, 
p.  178 ;  MUligan,  Carroll,  iL,  465 ;  Von  Beck's  Journal ;  Boobefoncaold,  L,  556. 

*  Memoirs  of  Elkanab  Watson. 

•  De  Brahm,  p.  178 ;  Bocbefoocaold,  i^  688.  «  Cr^yecoDiir,  p.  214. 

'  For  amnsements,  fee  Cr^veoorar,  p.  214 ;  Grimke,  1712;  Milligan,  Carrdl, iL» 
465;  Boebefoacaold,L,558. 
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The  men  led  a  nther  wfld  and  dissipated  life,  and  drank  deeply — 
an  intemperance  which  in  that  climate  carried  them  off  very  early,  and 
their  mortality  wae  so  mariced,  that  the  women,  who  contented  them- 
aelyea  with  the  brackish  water  of  the  coast,  always  married  two  or  three 
times.  These  fortonate  ladies  were  much  in  society,  but  modest,  at- 
tnctire,  and  aocom{dished  Many  of  them  played  upon  the  harp,  and 
sang  well  The  climate  caosed  them  to  fade  early ;  and  it  is  said  they 
looked  old  at  thirty/  The  life  of  both  sexes  was  one  of  greater  Inz- 
nry  than  in  any  other  American  colony,  and  was  sensual,  self-indol- 
gent,  and  indolent  Women  never  walked,  and  men  bat  rarely.  No 
family  had  less  than  twenty  slaves  as  honse- servants,  and  extrava- 
gance, although  there  were  few  very  large  fortnnes,  was  the  role.  All 
had  handsome  equipages  and  horses,  and  kept  open  house.  They 
were  extremely  hospitable,  and  the  negroes  were  directed  in  the  coun- 
tiy  to  ask  in  any  passing  stranger.  The  effect  of  slavery  and  of  the 
warm  climate  was  perceptible  in  the  slovenliness  which  showed  itself 
even  in  the  most  extensive  establishmenti ;  but  the  general  character^ 
istics  were  luxury  and  comfort' 

In  the  back  country  life  was  much  ruder,  and  the  people  of  a  lower 
class;  but  except  near  Cape  Fear,  where  the  inhi^itants,  after  the 
North  Carolina  fiishion,  avoided  taxes  and  quitrrents,  law  and  order 
prevailed,  although  the  planters  usually  ruled  with  a  high  hand. 
Thanks  to  the  absence  of  freed  servants  and  poor  whites,  there  was 
litUe  or  no  poverty.  All  who  were  not  rich  planters  were  small  and 
self-supporting  farmers  and  Indian  traders  or  hunters.' 

Oeneral  education  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist  even  after  the  Rev- 
olution ;  there  were  no  free  and  scarcely  any  paid  schools,  and  there 
was  no  college.  The  very  excellent  deigy  did  what  they  could  to 
remedy  the  prevailing  ignorance,  even  among  the  blacks,  and  both 
they  and  laymen  left  bequests  for  the  foundation  of  schools.  But  this 
general  illiteracy  did  not  obtain  among  the  numerous  and  powerful 
body  of  planters.*    The  sons  of  the  rich  were  all  educated  in  Europe, 

>  Sinyth,  ii.,  M ;  Chr^veocBiir,  p.  214 ;  MiUigu^  Oamll,  il,  466 ;  ^^ 

*  SkD7(h,ii,88;  Glen's  Answers, p. 82 ;  Milligsn, Osrroll, iL, 466 ;  Memoirs  of 
Blksnah  Watson ;  Boohefoucauld,  L,  666, 674, 691 ;  De  Brahm,  p.  178. 

*  Smjth,  L,  206;  ii.,  80;  Glen*8  Answers, p.  67 ;  O'Keall, Annals  of  Newbury, 
p.  18. 

«  MiUs's  Statistics  of  South  Carolina,  p.  216 ;  Mllligan,  Carroll,  IL,  466 ;  O'Keall, 
generally,  and  espeeislly,  pp.  86,  111,  249 ;  Anderson's  Hist  OoL  CSiaroh,  ill,  488 ; 
Bodiefoooaold,  1, 680. 
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and  Id  Cbtrietton,  besides  a  soci^y  for  the  promotioD  of  litentare, 
there  was  also  a  library  society,  promoted  by  GoverD<^  Bull,  which 
imported  many  raloable  books  and  gave  them  circolation ;  yet  deqnte 
these  societies  and  the  comparatively  high  edacation  of  the  npper 
classes,  there  was  no  native  litemtore  of  any  sort  The  Bev.  Alex- 
ander <3arden  produced  some  controversial  tracts  ondw  the  stimulus 
of  Whitefield,  and  a  few  sermons  fonnd  th^  way  into  print ;  bnt  this 
was  alL  Intellectoal  development,  except  in  politics  and  trade,  did 
not  go  f arth^  in  Sonth  Carolina  than  in  the  other  soothem  colonies. 
In  all  connected  with  these  two  snbjects  of  politics  and  commerce, 
there  was  no  lack  of  acnteness  and  experience,  nor  of  love  of  indq>en- 
denoe.  The  otter  dependence  both  in  exports  and  imports  drew  Sonth 
Carolina  closer  to  England  than  the  othw  provinces,  and  the  resolt 
was  seen  in  the  active  existence  of  a  powerful  and  bitter  Tory  party 
when  the  Revolution  came.  But  the  strongest  and  best  among  the 
planters  adopted  the  patriot  cause,  and  carried  the  State  safely  through 
the  stress  of  war.  We  find  in  South  Carolina  that  the  northern  qual- 
ities perceptible  in  Yirginia  have  wholly  disappeared,  while  all  the  south- 
em  elements  have  been  intensified.  Her  close  slave-holding  aristoc- 
racy produced  many  leaders  of  ability,  who  rendered  great  services  to 
the  cause  of  the  united  colonies,  and  afterward  gave  their  State  a  strong 
position  in  the  country,  and  a  place  second  only  to  that  of  Virginia  in 
the  southern  group. 
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Chapter  IX. 

CnOBOIA  FROM  1782  TO  17«6. 

Thx  aetUement  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  danger  to  which  the  in* 
habitanta  wera  exposed  of  incnniona  from  the  Spaniards  and  Indians, 
drew  early  attention  to  the  fertile  region  lying  between  the  Savannah 
Biver  and  the  bonndaiiea  of  Florida.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  to 
occupy  this  territory  until  after  the  Carolinas  had  formally  passed  into 
the  posseesion  of  the  Crown,  and  that  portion  of  the  new  provinces 
which  afterward  became  Geoigia  was  retained  by  the  King  when  the 
governments  of  the  Carolinas  were  settled. 

The  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  was  from  the  time  of  its 
discovery  the  field  for  many  experiments.  Some  were  Utopias  de- 
signed tint  the  regeneration  of  mankind,  which  never  got  farther  than 
the  paper  on  which  they  were  described,  while  others  failed  when  put 
to  the  hard  tests  of  life  in  a  new  country.  Even  the  colonies  actually 
founded  present  every  variety  of  origin  and  motive,  from  the  highest 
and  most  far-reaching  purposes  of  politics  and  religion  to  the  small 
beginnings  of  posts  for  the  better  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade.  Among 
all  these,  Geoigia  was  the  only  one  to  owe  its  foundation  to  charity. 
The  benevolent  scheme,  out  of  which  a  state  was  finally  developed, 
would  be  duU  enough  historically,  were  it  not  for  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  personages  who  figured  in  the  history  of  the  youngest  of  the 
^^yudcan  coloniea. 
'  Among  those  wlu^  led  the  English  race  into  the  wilds  of  North 
America,  and  who  there  won  noble  places  in  the  world's  records  as 
founders  of  states  and  of  a  nation,  were  many  strong  men  of  striking 
character  and  marked  ability.  In  this  goodly  company  there  is  hard- 
ly one  who  is  more  conspicuous  or  more  interesting  than  the  gallant 
soldier  who  founded  G^rgia.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  actuated 
by  more  important  principles  of  politics  or  religion ;  but  there  is  not 
one  who  displayed  greater  devotion  to  duty  or  greater  unselfishness, 
or  to  whom  any  colony  from  its  inception  owed  more  than  Geoigia 
did  to  James  Oglethorpe. 
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The  colonisfttioii  of  G^igU  is  naturally  the  achievement  by  which 
Oglethorpe  ia  best  known^  and  upon  which  his  fame  rests ;  bnt  his  ca- 
reer was  in  eveiy  way  a  remarkable  one.  His  active  life  covered  more 
than  three^oarters  of  a  century.  He  sprang  from  an  ancient  family, 
and  one  which  had  sacrificed  both  life  and  fortune  in  the  cause  of  the 
Stuarts.  By  inheritance  he  was  a  Jacobite,  and  was  always  a  high 
Tory ;  but  his  loyalty  to  the  reigning  house  was  unstained,  and  he 
proved  his  devotion  by  his  service  against  the  Pretender  in  '*  forty- 
five."  Bom  just  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  H.,  Ogle- 
thorpe entered  the  army  at  an  early  age.  He  served  with  Marl- 
borough in  the  Low  Countries,  was  with  Peterborough  in  his  Italian 
embassy,  and  then,  as  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Eugene,  went  through 
all  the  battles  fought  by  that  commander  with  the  Turks,  and  was 
present  at  Petrawardin  and  the  si^  of  Belgrade.  His  long  life 
extending  to  1785,  during  which  his  powers  of  mind  and  body  re- 
mained unimpaired,  connects  him  with  every  period  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy.  An  ofBcer  with  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  the  defender  of 
Atterbury,  and  immortalised  in  the  familiar  lines  of  Pope,  hb  say- 
ings are  also  recorded  by  Boswell,  he  was  the  friend  of  Johnson,  was 
sneered  at  by  Walpole,  after  his  death,  for  not  living  longer,  and  is 
even  united  to  our  own  times  by  his  appearance  in  the  diary  of  Sam- 
uel Rogers,  to  whom  he  described  the  days  when  he  had  shot  snipe 
in  what  is  now  Conduit  Street  in  London.  Such  a  life  and  such  a 
career  deserve  a  better  relation  than  scanty  materials  have  permitted ; 
but  even  with  what  remains,  the  brave  soldier,  and  the  honest,  upright, 
kind-hearted  gentleman,  stands  out  clearly ;  and  in  the  early  history 
of  Georgia  there  is  an  abundance  of  information  which  exhibits  him 
not  only  as  a  soldier,  but  as  a  strong  leader  and  wise  administrator. 
That  Oglethorpe  made  mistakes  is  not  only  probable,  but  was  inevita- 
ble ;  for,  in  addition  to  all  that  may  be  set  down  to  human  fallibili- 
ty under  diflicult  circumstances,  was  the  fact  that  he  did  his  work 
under  an  impracticable  system,  and  to  further  a  generous  but  proba- 
bly impossible  experiment  Tet,  after  every  deduction  has  been  made, 
he  is  a  man  whom  any  state  might  regard  with  reverence  and  admi- 
ration as  its  founder,  ftrst  ruler,  and  defender. 
After  his  return  from  campaigning  against  the  Turks  with  Prince 
Eugene,  Oglethorpe  was  chosen  to  Pariiament  He  was  a  use- 
ful and  active  member,  a  sensible  and  straightforward  speaker, 
and  was  especially  interested  in  what  would  now  be  called  domestic 
reform.    He  did  much  for  the  relief  of  abuses,  and  his  attention  was 
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at  last  drawn  to  the  condition  of  the  debtors*  priaons.  He  obtained 
the  appointment  of  a  q>ecial  committee,  and  their  inTeatiga- 
tions  brought  to  light  a  state  of  afbdrs  which  was  simply  fright- 
foL  Proeecntions  and  legislation  followed ;  bnt  Oglethofpe,  not  sat- 
isfied with  this,  defised  a  scheme  for  settling  members  of  the  debtor 
class  in  America,  in  the  hope  of  ginng  these  unfortunates  an  oppor- 
tunity to  redeem  their  past^  and  at  the  same  time  reiieye  England 
from  the  burden  of  their  support  An  association  was  formed,  with 
a  Board  of  Trustees,  to  serve  without  pay,  and  was  incorporated  for 
twenty-one  years  under  a  charter  giving  them  all  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Sarannah  and  the  Altamaha.  Upon  these  Trustees  the 
power  was  conferred  to  raise  money  by  subscription,  gorem  and  de- 
fend the  colony,  make  laws,  and  establish  courts.  The  liberties,  fran- 
chises, and  immunities  of  citisens  of  Oreat  Britain  were  guaranteed 
to  the  colonists,  as  wdl  as  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  except  Papists. 
The  promoters  of  this  benerolent  scheme  hoped  to  accomplish  much 
by  their  enterprise.  South  Carolina  was  to  be  protected  by  the  bar- 
rier of  new  settlements ;  the  improvident  debtor  was  to  be  convert- 
ed into  a  producing  and  profitable  subject;  other  oppressed  people 
were  to  be  invited  to  this  haven  of  rest  and  prosperity ;  independent 
settlers  were  to  come  over  and  form  a  class  of  large  landholders, 
and  bring  servants  with  them  ;  Christianity  was  to  be  spread  among 
the  Indians,  and  silk,  wine,  oil,  and  dyestuflb  were  to  be  produced, 
which  would  vastly  increase  the  wealth  and  aid  the  manufactures 
of  the  moth^  country.  With  such  projects,  visionary  though  they 
were,  and  with  free  passage  and  a  gratuity  of  tools  and  lands,  the 
Trustees  had  no  lack  of  volunteers  from  whom  to  choose  colonists. 
Thirty-five  of  the  best  and  soberest  families  were  selected,  and  under 
the  charge  of  Oglethorpe,  who  had  been  made  Oovemor  and  General, 
with  full  powers  but  no  pay,  they  sailed  from  England  in  November, 
1783,  and  reached  Charleston  in  the  middle  of  the  following 
January. 
The  emigrants  were  warmly  received  in  South  Carolina,  both  by 
government  and  people ;  and  Oglethorpe  at  once  made  a  journey  to 
the  south  and  selected  a  site  for  the  settlement  There,  to  a  chosen 
spot,  a  bluff  overlooking  the  river,  Oglethorpe  brought  his  company 
and  founded  the  future  city  of  Savannah.  Under  his  enei^^tic  guid* 
ance  rapid  progress  was  made.  Houses  were  built,  supplies  and  mon« 
ey  obtained,  treaties  made  with  the  Indians,  the  town  laid  out  in 
wards  and  tithings,  courts  established,  and  the  land  divided  into  lots. 
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Ample  pro?iaion  was  made  for  defence,  and  Fort  Ai*gyle  was  built  on 
the  Ogeechee  as  an  ootljing  post  Fresh  colonists  arrired,  among 
them  Jews,  to  whom  the  Tmstees  made  objection — the  first  indication 
of  their  narrow  yiews.  Money  was  voted  by  Parliament ;  and  in  the 
following  year  came  a  ship-load  of  the  oppressed  and  exiled  Sali- 
boigers,  who,  under  the  lead  of  Oglethorpe,  founded  another  town, 

to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Ebeneaer.    Everything  had 

proq>ered  widi  the  new  colony,  and  in  May  Oglethorpe  re- 
turned to  England,  taking  with  him  the  Indian  chief,  TomochidiL 
In  the  following  year  Oglethorpe  returned  at  the  head  of  what  is 

known  as  the  ''grand  emigration/'  The  news  of  the  succeas- 
iTtsT  '^  beginnings  of  the  colony  had  spread,  and  settlers  came  from 

among  the  Salsburgers  and  Moravians,  as  well  as  from  Eng- 
land, many  being  of  a  better  class  than  were  the  first  beneficiaries  of 
the  Trustees.  In  this  second  emigration,  abo,  came  two  more  of  those 
marked  characters  which  have  given  a  peculiar  personal  interest  and 
animation  to  the  early  history  of  Georgia.  Charles  Wesley  came  out 
as  Oglethorpe's  secretary,  and  John  Wesley  as  missionary  to  the  In- 
dians. The  former  made  trouble  by  slandering  Oglethorpe,  and  by 
injudicious  and  factious  meddling,  while  the  latter  embroiled  the 
whole  settlement  by  a  love  affair  in  which  he  was  disappointed,  and 
by  his  zealous  religious  intolerance.  The  stay  of  the  brothers  in 
Oeoi^  was  brief,  however,  and  their  departure  was  a  relief  to  the 
colony  in  which  they  had  only  made  trouble.  Their  doings  and 
sayings,  and  their  contentions,  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  their 
biographies,  and  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  early  settlement ;  but 
they  had  no  lasting  influence  or  effect,  and  their  sojourn  in  America 
was  to  them  and  to  Oeorg^  simply  an  episode,  neither  creditable  nor 
important  John  Wesley  left  the  colony  with  an  indictment  for  libel 
hanging  over  his  head,  and  was  replaced  by  an  equally  distinguished 
leader  in  the  great  religious  movement  of  the  century.  This  was 
Oeorge  Whitefield,  who  succeeded  far  better  than  his  predecessor,  and 
did  much  more  as  missionary  and  preacher;  but  he,  too,  came  and 
went  without  leaving  any  enduring  impress. 

Annoying  as  the  Wesleys  were,  Oglethorpe  brought  two  far  more 
prolific  sources  of  trouble  than  the  future  reformers.  Pariiament  had 
seen  fit  to  pass  two  acts,  one  excluding  rum,  the  other  slaves,  from 
the  new  colony.  The  theory  of  these  restrictions  was  sound  enough ; 
but  one  was  in  its  nature  impossible,  and  the  other  was  impracticable, 
not  only  because  South  Carolina  employed  slaves,  but  because  it  was 
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iiiii?enaUj  beliered  that  G^igU  could  not  be  cultiTated  except  by 
segro  labor.  Bom  came  in  from  the  neighboring  prorince  as  freely 
aa  ever,  and  eraaion  of  the  law  was  added  to  drunkenneaa.  Slavey 
toO|  were  smuggled  in  now  and  then,  and  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
formed  a  normal  grievance  and  subject  of  controvMsy,  which  became 
m<MPe  and  more  serious  as  time  went  on. 

Oglethorpe  found  the  colony  much  extended  and  improved,  and 
set  himself  at  once  to  work  with  his  accustomed  eneigy  to  still  fur- 
ther strengthen  and  spread  the  settlements.  He  superintended  the 
removal  of  the  Salsbnrgers  to  a  new  place,  extended  and  confirmed 
the  Indian  treaties,  established  a  trading-post  at  Augusta,  and 
strengthened  the  Scotch  colony  at  Darien.  His  principal  work, 
however,  was  to  found  Frederica,  and  establish  there  a  portion  of  his 
new  emigrants.  This  was  a  task  of  considerable  difSculty,  and  while 
the  new  setdem^t  was  in  its  infancy  Oglethorpe  was  in  constant  fear 
of  a  Spanish  attack,  which  would  have  ruined  the  colony  and  cost 
him  his  life.  By  a  mixture  of  strategy  and  audacity,  however,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  warding  off  the  danger.  He  had  an  indecisive  interview 
with  the  Spanish  commissioner,  upon  whom  he  imposed  by  a  show 
of  force,  and  gained  time  to  form  some  defences ;  and  after  settling  a 
variety  of  vexatious  disputes  at  Savannah,  he  again  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  order  to  obtain  troops,  for  he  plainly  perceived  that  the  col- 
ony, in  its  weak  state,  would  quickly  fall  before  a  Spanish  invasion. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  found  abundance  to  do  in  dealing 
witii  the  question  of  the  Indian  trade,  which  had  come  to  an  issue  be- 
tween South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  which  was  mixed  up  with  seii- 
nres  of  South  Carolina  rum  by  the  Savannah  magistrates.  He  had 
also  to  repel  the  calumnies  spread  against  him  by  opponents  in  the 
colony,  and  settle  the  diflkulties  raised  by  the  Wesleys.  He  steadily 
persevered,  too,  in  his  main  purpose  of  procuring  aid  to  defend  the  col- 
ony, and  was  appointed  General  for  Geoigia  by  the  King,  and  given 
authority  to  raise  a  regiment  This  he  at  once  proceeded  to  do,  and, 
besides  some  regular  troops  sent  from  Gibraltar,  he  raised  a  force  of 
six  hundred  men,  with  which  he  returned  to  Georgia.  These 
troops  were  allowed  to  take  their  families,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  settle  in  the  province,  and  there  were,  beudes  a  number  of 
officers,  young  volunteers  of  good  ^unily. 

These  re-enforcements  came  none  too  soon,  for  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  Spain  had  become  very  strained,  and  a  rupture 
was  inuninent.    Oglethorpe  immediately  strengthened  his  posts  ev- 
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ery where.  Mid  opened  a  road  from  fVederica  to  the  sea-forts,  where  he 
shrewdly  percei? ed  the  deciuTe  stroggle  would  come.  He  then  pass- 
ed some  time  at  Savannah,  where  there  was  much  disorder  and  fac- 
tion. He  removed  the  Company's  store-keeper,  who  had  been  cormpt 
and  extravagant,  retrenched  expenditures,  and  reoiganiied  the  militia. 
His  most  important  act,  however,  was  a  visit  to  the  Creeks  and  Cher- 
okeea^  for  he  socceeded  in  checking  Spanish  intrigues,  and  in  gaining 
great  influence  over  these  tribes,  which  he  never  lost,  and  in  binding 
them  firmly  to  the  English  alliance.  The  next  effort  of  the  (Spaniards 
was  to  stir  up  a  negro  insurrection  in  South  Carolina  which  proved 
very  formidable,  but  was  finally  put  down  by  the  exertions  of  the 
government,  and  by  Oglethorpe's  activity  in  stopping  the  runaways. 
This  attack  and  the  murders  of  soldiers  at  outlying  posts,  as  well  as 
the  news  from  England,  decided  Oglethorpe  that  the  time  had 
come  for  energetic  measures,  and  he  accordingly  made  a  sol- 
emn dechuration  of  war  at  Savannah. 

The  winter  passed  in  nosing  and  diq>06ing  troops,  preparing  forta, 
summoning  Indians,  and  in  an  occasional  incarsion  into  Florida,  until 
in  the  spring  Admiral  Vernon  appeared  with  the  English  fleet  Some 
ships  were  detached,  and  a  combined  attack  was  made  under  Ogle- 
thorpe on  St  Augustine.  After  a  few  slight  successes  everjrthing 
went  wrong;  the  Indians  deserted,  some  of  the  troops  were  cut  off, 
ships  got  in  and  relieved  the  town,  and  Oglethorpe  had  finally  to 
withdraw,  and  bear  the  loud  censure  of  the  naval  officers,  and 
of  the  South  Carolinians,  who  were  chiefly  to  blame  by  their 
delays.  This  unlucky  expedition,  considering  the  undoubted  military 
abilities  of  the  commander,  can  only  be  explained  by  a  lack  of  cohe- 
sion among  the  troops,  and  an  apparent  failure  on  the  part  of  Ogle- 
thorpe, despite  strenuous  exertions  and  great  gallantry,  to  show  his 
usual  foresight  The  invasion,  although  a  failure,  had  one  good  re- 
sult, for  it  put  the  Spaniards  on  the  defensive,  and  gave  the  colony 
peace  for  two  years.  In  this  interval  Oglethorpe  had  time  to  regu- 
late the  intemd  affairs  of  his  government,  which  were  loose  and  dis- 
ordered, as  they  always  became  except  when  under  his  immediate  su- 
pervision. The  plan  of  a  colony  as  a  charitable  institution  did  not,  in 
fact,  work  well;  the  rule  of  the  Trustees  was  feeble  and  injudicious, 
and  the  settlements  did  not  grow  as  they  would  have  done  under  a 
firmer  government 

Having  regulated  matters  at  Savannah,  Oglethorpe  returned  to 
Frederica,  now  a  neatly  and  strongly  built  town  of  about  a  thousand 
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inhabitants ;  and  here  he  established  his  head-quarters,  and  devoted 
himaelf  to  farther  improvements  in  the  defences.  He  suffered  con- 
tinoal  annoyance  from  the  Actions  at  Savannah,  who  took  advantage 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  slave  and  liquor  laws  to  violate  them,  and 
to  intrigue  against  and  abuse  the  Governor;  and  he  was  still  farther 
troubled  by  the  schemes  and  quarrels  of  Whitefield,  who,  both  by  his 
preaching  and  by  his  orphan  asylum,  succeeded  in  keeping  the  colony 
in  a  state  of  ferment.  Oglethorpe  carried  himself  and  his  government 
through  these  difficulties  with  a  steady  hand,  and  remained  at  his  post 
{Meparing  for  the  Spanish  attack  which  he  foresaw  would  be  attempted. 
At  last  news  began  to  come  of  die  preparations  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  O^ethorpe  sent  to  South  Carolina  and  to  Admiral  Vernon  for 
aid.  No  hdp  came;  but  in  the  summer  of  1742  the  Span- 
iards, with  five  thousand  men  from  Florida  and  Havana,  and 
a  fleet  of  thirty  vessels,  appeared  off  St  Simon's  Island,  and  threat- 
ened Frederica.  Oglethorpe  called  in  all  his  troops,  but  could  only 
muster  eight  hundred  men,  and  with  these  he  determined  to  defend 
himself  to  the  last  extremity.  His  first  feat  was  to  carry  relief  to 
one  of  the  sea^forts,  forcing  his  way  in  two  galleys  through  the  Span- 
ish fleet,  sinking  four  of  their  galleys,  and  returning  in  safety.  This 
exploit  greatly  encouraged  the  troops,  and  a  stubborn  resistance  was 
made  to  the  passage  of  the  sound  by  a  few  vessels,  and  by  the  shore 
batteries.  When  the  Spaniards  at  last  got  through,  Oglethorpe  fell 
back  in  good  order  on  FMerica,  and  his  carefully  planned  defences 
now  stood  him  in  good  stead.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to  reach  the 
town  by  sea,  landed  tooops,  and  advanced  on  the  road  cut  by  Ogle- 
thorpe. The  English  troops  fled  at  the  Spanish  advance ;  but  a  de- 
tachment of  Highlanders  and  Indians,  concealing  themselves  in  the 
woods,  fell  upon  the  Spaniards  in  the  rear  as  they  were  resting,  and 
routed  them  with  terrible  slaughter,  Oglethorpe  appearing  with  the 
other  troops,  which  he  had  rallied,  just  at  the  moment  of  victory. 
This  disaster  caused  dissensions  among  the  Spaniards,  and  Oglethorpe, 
assuming  the  aggressive,  harassed  them  without  mercy,  and  finally,  by 
a  well-conceived  stratagem,  and  by  the  fortunate  appearance  of  some 
English  vessels,  deceived  them  into  the  belief  that  heavy  re-enforce- 
ments were  at  hand,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  take  to 
their  ships  in  a  panic  and  sail  away.  Thus  Oglethorpe  saved  two 
provinces  to  England  by  as  gallant  fighting  and  shrewd  generalship 
as  the  whole  history  of  the  American  colonies  can  show.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  again  assumed  the  offensive,  and  carried  the  war  into 
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Florida  with  his  fiuthfal  Indiimft  and  Highlandera,  even  to  the  walls  of 
Sk  Aagostiney  redaciog  the  Spaniards  to  a  state  of  timorous 
defence.  He  soon  after  left  Georgia,  never  to  r^om ;  and 
on  his  arrival  in  England,  having  refuted  various  calumnious  chaiges 
made  against  him  by  one  of  his  officers,  and  by  the  South  Carolini- 
ans, who  had  used  him  veiy  badly,  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  lieuten- 
ant-general. Thus  dosed  Oglethorpe's  career  in  America;  and  few 
men  have  ever  rendered  better  service  te  their  own  country,  or  to  the 
commonwealths  they  have  founded 

The  colony,  however,  in  spite  of  Oglethorpe's  exertions,  had  not 
thriven.  The  policy  of  the  Trustees  had  been  a  narrow  and  mistaken 
one.  The  Bum  Act  had  been  a  constant  source  of  trouble,  discontent^ 
and  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  and  was  at  last  repealed 
in  1742.  The  tenure  of  land  had  been  made  that  of  tail-male,  with 
close  restrictions  on  alienation,  and  this  had  led  to  much  discontent, 
te  opposition,  petitions,  and  resistance,  until  a  more  liberal  tenure  was 
granted  in  1789.  In  the  matt^  of  slaves,  the  course  of  events  was 
somewhat  similar.  The  Highlanders  and  Salsbuigers  w^e  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  negroes,  but  the  Undholders  and  planters  at  Savan- 
nah were  most  ei^or  for  them.  Petitions  for  the  introduction  of  slaves 
began  to  come  in  1786 ;  but,  although  the  Trustees  had  no  objection 
te  modified  white  slavery  in  the  way  of  indented  servants,  they  held 
firm  against  negroes.  On  this  subject  feeling  soon  ran  high,  and  aD 
the  elements  of  opposition  united  against  the  Trustees  with  a  bitter 
and  factious  hostility,  which  gave  Oglethorpe  great  trouble,  and  final- 
ly reached  such  a  point  that  the  quarrel  became  the  subject  of  Pariia- 
mentary  investigation.  Parliament  exonwated  the  Trustees,  ordered 
the  repeal  of  the  Bum  Act,  but  refused  to  meddle  with  that  against 
slavery.  The  struggle  was  then  renewed  both  in  Oeoigia  and  Eng- 
land, and  became  so  bitter  as  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the 
colony.  At  last,  in  1749,  in  the  face  of  the  popular  demand  and  of 
the  constant  violation  of  the  law,  the  Trustees  gave  way  and  admitr 
ted  slaves,  but  under  humane  restrictions.  The  system  of  government 
by  baillfiEs,  magistrates,  and  town  courts  proved  a  failure  also,  after 
causing  much  bickering  and  faction,  and  was  changed  to  government 
by  a  President  and  assistants. 
On  Oglethorpe's  departure,  William  Stephens,  the  secretary,  was 
made  President,  and  continued  in  office  until  1751,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Henry  Parker.  The  colony,  when  Stephens 
came  into  office,  compriised  about  fifteen  hundred  persons.    It  was  al- 
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mo«t  at  a  stand-ttilL  The  brillumt  prospects  of  the  early  days  were 
dissipated,  and  immigratioD  bad  ceased,  thanks  to  the  narrow  policy 
and  feeble  goTemment  of  the  Trostees.  An  Indian  rising,  in  1749, 
headed  by  Mary  Masgrove,  Oglethorpe's  Indian  interpreter,  and  her 
hnsband,  one  Bosomworth,  who  laid  claim  to  the  whole  country,  came 
near  causing  the  destmction  of  the  colony,  and  was  only  repressed  by 
moch  negotiation  and  larish  bribes. 

The  colony,  thus  feeble  and  threatened,  straggled  on,  until  it  was 
relieTed  from  danger  from  the  Indians  and  from  the  restrictive  laws, 
and  enconn^;ed  by  the  appointment  of  Parker,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  representatiTC  government  This  produced  a  turn  in  the  affairs 
of  Georgia.  Trade  revived,  immigration  was  renewed,  and  every- 
thing began  to  wear  again  a  more  hopeful  look.  Just  at  this  time, 
however,  the  original  trust  was  on  tiie  point  of  expiring  by  limitation. 
There  was  a  party  in  the  colony  who  desired  a  renewal  of  the  char- 
ts ;  but  the  Trustees  felt  that  their  scheme  had  failed  in  every  way, 
except  perhaps  as  a  defence  to  South  Carolina,  and  when  the  limit  of 
the  charter  was  reached,  they  turned  the  colony  over  to  the 
Crown.  Geor^  then  passed  from  the  stage  of  philanthropic 
expmment  into  the  normal  condition  of  a  Crown  province,  after  the 
fa^on  of  most  of  the  American  colonies,  and  according  to  the  laws 
which  had  governed  the  development  of  all  the  British  possessions 
in  America,  no  matter  what  their  origin  had  been. 

A  form  of  government  was  established  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
royal  provinces,  and  Captain  John  Reynolds  was  sent  out  as 
the  first  Governor,  and  was  joyfully  received  by  the  inhabi- 
tants.   The  new  Governor  was  somewhat  dismayed  at  the  wretched 
appearance  of  the  colony,  but  set  to  work  to  survey  and  improve  the 
forts  and  other  defences,  established  a  judicial  system,  and  called  to- 
gether an  Assembly.    This  last  act  was  the  signal  for  immediate  con- 
tention.    In  the  first  Assembly  the  trouble  was  caused  by  a  faction ; 
and  the  quarrel  which  concerned  the  Indian  trade  almost  reached 
the  dimensions  of  a  revolt     After  this,  matters  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  the  fault  now  being  on  the.  side  of  the  Governor,  who  fell  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  secretary,  a  corrupt  and  intriguing  politician ; 
and  thb  resulted  in  so  much  oppression  and  extortion,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  the  colonists  became  so  repeated  and  loud,  that  Reynolds 
was  at  last  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Henry  Ellis  as  lieu- 
tenant-governor.   The  change  proved  fortunate,  and  brought 
rest  to  the  colony.    Ellis  ruled  peaceably  and  with  general  respect 
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for  more  than  two  years,  and  was  then  promoted  to  the  gOTerDO^ 

ship  of  Nova  Scotia.    In  the  same  year  hb  sncoessor  arriTed 

at  Savannah,  in  the  person  of  James  Wright,  who  continued 

to  goyem  the  proyince  nntil  it  was  severed  from  England  by  the 

Bevolntion. 

The  feeUeness  of  Oeorgia  had  prevented  her  taking  part  in  the 
union  of  the  colonies,  and  she  was  not  represented  in  the  Congress  at 
Albany.  Oeoigia  also  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  French  war,  partly 
by  her  distant  sitoation,  and  partly  by  the  prudence  of  (Governor  Ellis ; 
and  the  conclusion  of  Uiat  war  gave  Florida  to  England,  and  relieved 
the  colony  from  tiie  continual  menace  of  Spanish  aggression.  A  great 
Congress  of  southern  Governors  and  Indian  chiefs  followed,  in  which 
Wright,  more  active  than  his  predecessor,  took  a  prominent 
part  Under  his  eneig^ic  and  firm  rule,  the  colony  began 
to  prosper  greatiy,  and  trade  increased  rapidly ;  but  the  Qovemor 
gained  at  the  same  time  so  much  influence,  ixA  was  a  man  of  so  much 
address,  that  he  not  only  held  the  colony  down  at  the  time  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  but  seriously  hampered  its  action  in  the  years  which  led 
to  revolution.  When  the  circular  from  Massachusetts  arrived  re- 
garding the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  it  met  with  general  favor  in  the  As- 
sembly and  among  the  people ;  for  there  was  deep  and  bitter  opposi- 
tion here  as  elsewhere  to  the  new  pdicy  of  taxation.  Wright,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  preventing  the  sending  of  delegates  to  New 
York,  and  crippled  the  action  of  Georgia,  reducing  it  to  a  mere 
expression  of  good  intentions.  In  the  months  of  excitement  which 
ensued,  great  disorder  prevailed ;  armed  bands  a^qpeared  at  various 
points ;  there  were  mobs  in  Savannah,  and  serious  attacks  meditated 
upon  the  fort  and  the  Governor's  house ;  but  Wright  proved  equal  to 
the  emergency.  With  a  mere  handful  of  troops,  he  kept  the  peace, 
avoided  bloodshed,  and  although  obliged  to  remove  the  stamps  to  the 
British  man-of-war  in  the  river,  he  compelled  their  use  in  clearing 
vessels,  a  proceeding  which  caused  deep  indignation  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  elsewhere.  The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  brought  a  tempo- 
rary calm ;  but  Georgia,  although  unrepresented  at  New  York,  and 
although  the  youngest  and  weakest  of  tiie  provinces,  was  drawn  into 
iTaa.  ^^  general  current,  and  when  the  next  circular  letter  came 
from  Massachusetts,  was  prepared  to  enter  into  conflict  with 
her  adroit  Governor,  and  take  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  united  col- 
onies and  in  the  national  movem^t. 
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Ghafteb  X. 

OBOROIA  IN  1765. 

Ths  late  aettiement  of  Georgia,  and  its  use  at  a  field  for  the  trial 
of  philanthropic  ezperimentSy  rendered  society  there,  at  the  time  of 
the  BcTdation,  extremelj  cmde  and  unformed,  and  in  the  coontry 
districts  mde  and  wild.  It  was  on  the  South  Carolina  model,  but 
had  neither  the  stability  nor  the  well-defined  features  of  its  older  and 
stronger  neighbor. 

So  long  as  the  province  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  its 
progress  was  extremely  slow,  and  sometimes  totally  arrested.  The 
population,  when  Georgia  passed  to  the  Crown,  did  not  amount  to 
five  thousand  whites,  and  daves  had  been  excluded  by  the  policy  of 
the  Trustees.  With  the  establishment  of  the  royal  gOTemment,  and 
especially  after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  slaves  were  imported  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  white  immigration  assumed  lai^  proportions.  Just 
previous  to  the  Revolution  the  population  had  risen  to  over  fifty  thou- 
sand souls,  of  whom  one-half  at  least  were  slaves.'  The  character  of 
the  white  population  was  not  so  good  as  in  many  of  the  other  colo- 
nies. Among  the  first  settlers  there  were,  of  course,  some  men  of 
good  substance,  who  came  out  at  their  own  expense,  but  the  great 
body  of  immigrants  were  taken  from  the  debtors*  prisons  in  accord- 
ance with  the  humane  objects  of  the  Trustees.  Some  of  the  persons 
thus  released  made  the  best  of  their  opportunities,  and  did  well  in 
their  new  home;  but  many  were  either  vitiated  by  the  prison  life,  or 
were  by  nature  shiftless,  bankrupt  adventurers,  who  were  an  injury  to 
any  society,  and  especially  to  one  just  founded  and  struggling  for 
existence.  The  servants,  too,  were  the  scum  of  the  London  streets, 
and,  unrestrained  by  the  severe  laws  in  vogue  elsewhere,  ran  away  to 
South  Carolina  and  Florida,  or  lurked  in  the  woods  and  on  the  boun- 

>  Bancroft,  iv.,  127,  note ;  Smyth,  iL,  45 ;  Georgia  Hist  Soc  ColL,  ill,  Sir  Jam« 
Wright's  Account 
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dary-liDes,  Mid  preyed  upon  society.  Onidaally  better  elements  be^ 
gin  to  come.  There  were  Scotch  settlements  at  Darien  and  Frederi- 
ca ;  some  thriving  villages  of  Salzbnrgers,  and  later,  descendants  of  the 
Puritans,  who  had  settled  in  Sonth  Carolina  in  1697 ;  while  a  Jewish 
immigration,  which  began  with  promise,  was  checked  by  the  Trastees. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  royal  government,  immigration  in- 
creased and  improved.  A  large  body  of  Qaakers  came  in  1763, 
besides  the  usual  and  valuable  settlers  always  attracted  by  the  profits 
promised  in  agriculture  and  trade.' 

The  government  founded  by  the  Trustees  was  one  in  name  alone. 
There  was  in  reality  no  genenJ  government  The  towns  either  bad 
no  government  at  all,  or  were  oi^^uu2e<r«ccording  to  the  taste  of  the 
inhabitants.  Savannah  had  bailiflEs  an<f  recorder,  and  her  govern- 
ment was  thoroughly  bad.  The  Sabburgers  had  in  their  villages  a 
semi-religious  system,  with  large  tracts  of  communal  land  held  by  the 
Church,  while  at  Snnbury  the  government  was  on  the  New  England 
model  The  legislation  of  the  Trustees  was  chiefly  concerned  with 
matters  of  police,  and  had  a  general  character  of  philanthropic  med- 
dling. Their  policy  of  prohibiting  rum  and  negroes,  based  on  moral 
views,  and  on  the  scheme  of  making  the  colony  a  sort  of  half  mili- 
tary outpost,  was  highly  distasteful  to  their  subjects,  who  grumbled 
that  the  loss  of  the  former  destroyed  their  trade,  and  the  want  of  the 
latter  made  agriculture  impossible.  In  this  way  the  Trustees  became 
terribly  unpopular.  Their  cattle  were  killed,  Uieir  laws  evaded,  and 
their  high  quit-rents  avoided.  A  war  of  pamphlets  ensued,  political 
faction  ran  high,  all  progress  was  stayed ;  until  at  last  the  Trustees,  in 
disgust,  handed  over  their  charter  to  the  Crown,  and  Georgia  entered 
upon  a  career  of  prosperity." 

The  first  Assembly,  which  met  at  Savannah  in  the  year  1751,  seems 
to  have  been  little  more  than  a  grand-jury  elected  to  make  presenta- 
tions of  grievances  to  the  Council ;  but  a  few  years  later  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Crown  was  oiganized  on  the  usual  model.  There  was  a 
Governor  possessing  the  customary  powers,  a  Council  which  sat  as  an 

1  Smjth,  iL,  41 ;  Jones,  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia ;  Moore*8  Yojage  to  Georgia,  p. 
84 ;  Georgia  Hist  Soc  OoU.,  Stephens's  State  of  the  Prorinoe;  Ibid.,  A  Brief  Ac- 
count, p. 97;  Lee's  History  of  Savannah;  Rodiefouoaold, L, S04 ;  Graham's  United 
States,  iy.,  186. 

'  Jones,  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia,  pp.  S8, 14ft ;  Georgia  Hist  OolL,  i..  Brief  Ao- 
ooont,  p.  97 ;  IbkL,  True  and  Hist  Narrati?es,  p.  196 ;  Ibid.,  Trustees'  Aooount; 
Ue's  Savannah,  p.  8, 1784 ;  Stephens's  Journal,  1, 169. 
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Upper  House,  and  an  Aaaembly.  All  execntive  and  jndicial  oflkera 
were  appointed  by  the  C^wn,  and  paid  fixed  salaries  by  the  British 
government  The  delegates  were  reqoired  to  own  five  hundred  acres 
of  land,  and  were  chosen  by  the  freehotders,  the  soffrage  being  con- 
fined to  those  who  were  im>prietors  of  fifty  acres  or  a  town  lot.' 

The  (Jovemor  was  chancellor,  and  sat  with  the  Council  as  a  court 
of  chancery  and  of  admiralty.  There  was  also  a  general  court  of 
oommon-pleas,  county  courts,  and  local  justices*  courts.  An  appeal 
could  be  carried  to  the  Governor  if  involving  more  than  three  hun- 
dred, and  to  the  King  in  Council  if  more  than  five  hundred  pounds." 

The  militia  of  the  colony,  owing  to  its  exposed  situation,  was  effec- 
tive, and  included  all  males  between  sixteen  and  sixty.  Taxation  was 
light  Quit-rents  were  paid  to  the  King,  and  revenues  raised  on  rum, 
negroes,  and  West  India  produce,  supplemented  by  a  small  direct  tax 
on  lands,  houses,  and  slaves.  The  salaries  were  few  and  small,  and  the 
necessary  charges  of  government  not  above  four  thousand  pounds, 
while  the  militia  were  thriftily  required  to  furnish  themselves  with 
arms  and  clothing.* 

The  philanthropy  of  the  Trustees  had  an  effect  upon  the  material 
growth  of  the  colony  no  less  depresung  than  upon  its  political  devel- 
opment They  wished  to  achieve  the  impossible,  to  form  a  communi- 
ty, and  establish  methods  and  habits  wholly  at  variance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  soil  They  sought  to  build  up  a  society  living 
in  towns,  and  consisting  of  small  freeholders,  after  the  New  England 
fashion  in  the  tropical  region  of  Oeoigia.  To  prevent  the  formation 
of  large  estates,  they  made  grants  of  only  fifty  acres  and  a  town  lot 
to  each  settler  in  tail-male,  with  reversion  to  the  Trustees,  and  a  qpecial 
license  was  further  required  for  the  alienation  of  any  estate  in  land. 
This  arrangement  led  to  frauds  and  dissatisfaction,  crippled  the  activ- 
ity, and  cooled  the  interest  of  the  colonists,  and  was  finally  abandoned 
by  its  projectors.*  In  the  same  vpiiit  they  interfered  with  the  natural 
course  of  agriculture  and  industry.  They  obliged  the  Sabbnigers  to 
maintain  the  culture  of  silk,  considerable  quantities  of  which  were  made 
and  exported,  and  which  was  sustained  at  Bbenexer  even  down  to  the 

■  Georgia  ffist Soc ColL, ill, Or  Jsmes  Wright's  Aoooont;  Lee*8  Hitt of  SsTsn- 
Dili;  Hlldieth,iL,454. 

'  «r  JaoMB  WrigHibid.;  Hildreth,il,4M.  >  Sir  James  Wri^  ibid. 

*  Geoigia  Hist  Soa  Coll, 1, 25;  Ibid.,  Impartial  Inquiry,  p.  166;  Ibid.,  it,  9S, 
A  Brief  Acooimt;  Ibid.,  Trustees'  Acooont;  Moore's  Yojage  to  Georgia,  p.  14 ; 
Jones,  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia,  p.  146. 
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Bevolation  by  boantiea.  But  the  manufacture  was  carried  on  at  a  loss, 
and  when  state  aid  was  withdrawn  this  always  langnishing  indostry 
speedily  expired.  In  a  simUar  way  they  strove  to  enforce  the  plant- 
ing of  vineyards  and  the  production  of  oil,  and  not  wholly  without 
success ;  but  both  ultimately  shared  the  fate  of  the  silk-worm,  and 
were  too  artificial  to  have  any  real  proq>erity/  For  moral  purposes 
they  prohibited  the  importation  of  negroes,  whose  labor  was  essential 
in  that  latitude,  and  of  rum,  which  injured  the  trade  with  the  West 
Indies.  Both  prohibitions  were  evaded  by  encouraging  and  receiving 
runaways  from  South  Carolina,  and  by  the  open  sale  of  the  forbidden 
liquor,  and  thus  a  contempt  for  law  was  engendered  as  well  as  gen- 
eral discontent*  The  general  result  of  this  whole  system  was  that 
trade  stagnated,  and  the  snudl  plantations  failed.* 

Under  the  royal  government  these  restrictions  disappeared,  rapid 
progress  b^;an,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  exports  and 
imports  were  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.*  The 
trade  was  principally  with  Great  Britain,  but  there  was  also  a  fiur  traf- 
fic with  the  West  Indies.  The  land  was  being  rapidly  cleared  and  oc- 
cupied, and  the  colony  had  settled  down  to  the  production  of  rice,  in- 
digo, lumber,  and  skins  obtained  by  a  lucrative  and  active  trade  with 
the  Indians.  Cattle  had  become  numerous  and  valuable,  and  cheese 
and  butter  were  made,  instead  of  being  imported  from  the  north. 
They  still  depended  on  the  Middle  States  for  flour,  which  drained  them 
of  specie ;  and  although  they  grew  cotton,  only  a  small  portion  was 
spun  by  the  Scotch  settlers  for  domestic  use.  They  had  no  manufact- 
ures of  any  sort,  but  were  wholly  dependent  on  tlie  mother  country 
— a  misfortune  common  to  all  the  southern  group — and  no  mines  had 
been  opened.  Despite  these  drawbacks,  however,  and  an  agriculture 
much  lower  than  that  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  was  prosperous,  and 
the  employment  of  over  two  hundred  vessels,  of  which  thirty-six  were 
owned  in  the  colony,  was  a  sure  sign  of  active  and  profitable  commerce.* 

The  towns  were,  of  course,  insignificant,  although  Savannah  gave 

>  Jones,  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia,  p.  28 ;  Stephens's  Journal,  iil,  186 ;  Hist  Goll, 
L,26. 

*  Hist  Coll., !.,  p.  25 ;  Ibid.,  ii.,  Trae  and  Hist  Narratiye ;  Stephens's  Journal,  i., 
169, 278.  *  Jones,  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia,  pp.  28, 140. 

*  Smyth, il,  50;  Hist  GolL, iil, Sir  James  Wright's  Aocotmt 

*  Bartram's  Travels,  p.  19;  Smyth,  it,  44, 45, 58 ;  Jones,  Dead  Towns  of  Geor- 
gia,  pp.  28, 145 ;  Rochefoacaold,  I,  609 ;  Hist  Goll,  iii.,  Sir  James  Wright's  Ac- 
count;  Lee's  History  of  Savannah. 
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promise  of  growth  and  importanoe.  At  the  time  of  the  Bevolotioii 
it  waft  a  pretty  country  town  of  some  twdve  hundred  inhabitants, 
with  hoge,  cool  hooses,  boiit  of  wood,  and  separated  by  open  spaces 
of  garden  or  field  Sonbnry,  foanded  by  the  New  England  immi- 
grants, came  next,  with  abont  a  thousand  inhabitants,  and  a  good 
share  of  the  commerce ;  but  it  had  already  began  to  decline  in  im- 
portance, althoQgh  it  still  retained  its  character  for  a  polite  and  edu- 
cated soci^  of  wealthy  planters  and  farmers.  Augusta,  above  Saran- 
nah,  at  the  head  of  narigation,  was  a  straggling  but  thriving  village, 
where  the  Indian  trade  centred.  The  chief  seat  of  the  Salzburgers 
at  Ebeneser  was  a  mere  hamlet ;  and  the  Scotch  settlement  at  Fred- 
erica,  a  neat,  busy  little  town  in  the  early  days,  when  it  was  an  out- 
post, had  been  afanost  deserted  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.' 

It  b  obvious  that  there  was  nothing  in  Georgia  which  could  be 
properly  called  town  life.  Almost  every  one  was  a  small  fsrmer  or 
planter,  and  large  estates  were  comparatively  rare.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Savannah  and  along  the  coasts  were  many  pretty  plantations, 
some  of  which  possessed  large  houses,  and  displayed  the  Yifginian 
magnificence,  but  on  all  the  owners  led  an  easy,  tranquil  existence. 
In  the  back  districts,  then  being  rapidly  settied,  the  life  was  much 
ruder,  more  isdated,  and,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  Spaniards  and 
Indians,  very  dangerous.  Men  went  to  church  armed,  and  a  trip  to 
Savannah  was  a  great  event,  as  the  only  mode  of  travel  was  on  horse- 
back, whether  for  business  or  pleasure.  Oigs  were  not  introduced  un- 
til after  the  Bevolution,  and  the  infrequent  mail  was  carried  through 
the  province  by  riders.  Among  the  planters  of  the  better  sort  much 
time  was  given  to  the  simple  amusements  of  fishing,  sailing,  hunting, 
and  riding;  while  as  eariy  as  the  year  1748  horse-races  were  estab- 
lished at  Savannah,  betting  began,  and  a  club  was  founded.  The 
gambling,  once  started,  took  a  strong  hold  upon  the  people,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  laws  against  betting,  gaming,  and  lotteriea.  Gambling 
brawls  were  conwion,  and  there  was  not  only  a  good  deal  of  fighting 
whenever  any  gathering  occurred,  but  the  brutal  practice  of  gouging 
was  so  much  indulged  in  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  the  pil- 
lory and  lashes  the  punishment  for  the  first,  and  death  the  penalty  for 
the  second  offence." 

>  Smyth,  ii.,  44 ;  Moore's  Vojsge,  p.  84 ;  Jones,  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia,  p.  88 ; 
Hist  OolL,  iv.,  Itinerant  Obserrationt,  p.  18 ;  Lee's  History  of  Savannah. 

•  Jones,  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia,  pp.  88, 146 ;  GeorgU  Uws,  1764, 1770, 1777, 
1787 ;  Stephens's  Journal,  i.,  889 ;  ii.,  481 ;  Memoirs  of  Klkanah  Watson. 
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Among  the  whites  of  (3eoigU  there  were  no  well-defined  daana. 
The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitanta  belonged  probably  to  the  mid- 
dle class — as  known  in  Yirgini»— and  wtee  not  distinctiye  or  peculiar 
in  any  way.  The  syst^n  they  had  founded  was  nnfinished  and  erode, 
bat  it  was  essentially  aristocratic  in  theory,  and  coold  develop  only  into 
an  aristocracy.  This  was,  of  course,  determined  by  the  introduction  of 
slavery  under  the  royal  government  As  soon  as  tiie  blacks  became  nu- 
merous and  important,  legislation  was  framed  upon  the  ferocious  modd 
of  South  Carolina,  the  code  of  Oeoigia  being  little  more  than  a  repe- 
tition of  that  of  the  older  colony.  Patools  were  established  to  search 
the  negro  quarters  for  arms,  beat  stray  blacks,  and  break  up  th^ 
meetings.  Slaves  could  not  leave  the  plantations  without  a  ticket, 
nor  travel  in  companies  of  more  than  seven ;  and  any  one  who  vent- 
ured to  teach  them  to  write  incurred  a  heavy  penalty.  The  punish- 
ment for  striking  a  white,  if  it  was  a  second  offence,  was  death. 
Shivery  was  said  to  be  milder  in  Geoigia  than  in  South  Carolina,  but 
the  theory  of  their  position  was  tiie  same,  and  they  probably  fared 
little  better,  on  the  whole.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  wrc^ichedly 
fed,  clothed,  and  housed'  The  indented  servants,  after  the  royal  gov- 
ernment came  in,  difiEered  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  other  c<d« 
onies."  These  servile  elements  furnished  the  crimind  class,  which  was 
numerous  and  dangerous,  out  of  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the  colony, 
being  augmented  by  runaway  servants  and  slaves  from  the  other  prov- 
inces, who  escaped  into  Spanish  territory,  mingled  with  the  Indians, 
and  were  a  source  of  constant  peril  and  fear  to  the  outlying  planta- 
tions. These  vagabonds,  when  captured,  received  a  full  allowance  of 
whipping,  branding,  and  pillory  for  their  robberies  and  cattle  liftings; 
but  the  situation  of  Georgia,  at  the  extremity  of  a  line  of  slave  states, 
made  even  the  worst  punishments  ineffective  in  reducing  the  number 
of  criminals  or  the  frequency  of  crime.* 

The  youth  and  unsettled  condition  of  the  colony  had,  of  course, 
been  unfavorable  to  religion  and  education.  The  religious  sects  va- 
ried from  the  little  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  Salzburgers  to  the  English 
Church,  and  the  eariy  history  of  religion  in  G^rgia  is  one  of  utter 
confusion  and  pointless  wrangling.  Members  of  every  known  sect 
almost — Roman  Catholics  alone  excepted — ^when  they  arrived  found 

■  Georgia  Laws,  17S6, 1778 ;  Bochefouoauld,  1, 609 ;  Memoirs  of  SIkaiiah  Wat- 
son. 
'  Georgia  Laws,  1762 ;  StepheoB's  Journal, !.,  889. 
*  Georgia  Laws,  1778 ;  Btepheas's  Journal,  L,  867, 436. 
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tbemaelyeB  confronted  by  Wesky,  with  his  dictatorial  ways  and  bitter 
boatOity  to  diasenten.  Tbe  royid  goyemment  produced  a  certain  calm, 
and  the  Chorch  of  England  waa  duly  erected,  yeatriea  formed,  and  tazea 
antborized  for  tbe  support  of  the  clergy ;  and  in  the  toleration  toward 
all  faiths,  as  well  as  in  the  general  tone  of  ecclesiastical  legislation,  we 
see  both  the  nnmerical  strength  of  the  dissenters  and  tiie  influence  of 
the  Puritan  element  All  persons  were  compelled  to  attend  church ; 
work  and  play  were  forbidden ;  taverns  were  closed  on  the  Sabbath ; 
and  the  constables,  in  true  New  Bn^and  fashion,  were  directed  to  patrol 
the  town  on  Sunday  morning,  and  see  that  these  laws  were  enforced 
and  all  delinquents  punished.  The  Church  went  on  smoothly  enough 
until  the  Beyolution,  and  then  was  abandoned  as  a  state  institution.^ 
Unimportant  as  were  the  clergy,  and  wholly  devoid  of  influence,  the 
case  in  regard  to  education  was  even  worse.  Itinerant  school-mas- 
ters, who  never  stayed  in  any  one  place  more  than  three  months,  were 
loose  characters,  and  habitually  and  proverbially  drunk,  had  a  monop- 
oly of  teaching,  and  nothing  else  was  offered  by  state  or  individuals  in 
the  cause  of  education."  After  the  Bevolation  a  state  university  was 
established,  and  the  New  England  spirit,  still  lingering  among  the  set- 
tiers,  founded  the  Sunbury  Academy ;  but,  in  the  colonial  period,  the 
illiteracy  in  Georgia  was  necessarily  extreme,  and  few  persons  were 
wealthy  enough  to  relieve  the  general  ignorance  by  obtaining  for 
their  sons  a  foreign  education.  There  was  no  literature  whatever, 
except  the  spicy  and  vigorous  pamphlets  called  out  in  the  eariy  days 
by  tiie  Oglethorpe  controversy,  when  none  of  the  writers  were  na- 
tivea.  A  printing-press  and  the  Otorgia  Oazetie  were  established  at 
Savannah  in  the  year  1763,  but  this  was  all  that  was  effected  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge.' 

The  general  political  tendencies  of  the  colonists  did  not  differ  much 
from  those  of  their  neighbors ;  but  there  was  more  loyalty  and  de- 
pendence upon  the  Crown  than  elsewhere,  on  account  of  the  weak- 
ness caused  by  recent  settiement  The  movement  against  Great  Brit- 
ain started  with  the  New  England  element  at  Sunbury,  in  St  John's 
parish ;  and  this  small  faction  finally  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the 
control  so  long  maintained  by  Sir  James  Wright,  and  in  carrying  the 


>  Georgia  Uws,  1768, 1762, 1778 ;  Hist  GoU.,  ii.,  92,  Brief  Acooont ;  Ibid.,  Trae 
and  ffistoricsl  Narrative,  p.  196 ;  Stephens's  Journal,  iiL,  101. 
*  Mnier's  Bar  and  Bench  of  Geor^  L,  866. 
'  Tyler's  American  Literature ;  Lee's  ffistory  of  Savannah. 
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colony  over  to  the  patriot  caase.*  But  there  was  much  lokewarmneae 
among  the  people.  The  Oermana  were  generally  on  the  patriotic 
tide,  bnt  thej  were  not  enthusiastic,  and  a  rigoroas  Tory  party  was 
developed  as  the  war  progressed.  The  withdrawal  of  the  strong  hand 
of  England,  and  the  conquest  of  independence,  showed  at  once  the 
crade  and  unformed  state  of  society,  and  that  (Georgia  had  not  fairiy 
emerged  from  the  first  stage  of  settlement  For  many  years  the  gov- 
ernment was  ill-regulated  and  unsettled,  and  there  was  much  faction 
and  disorder ;  while  the  back  settlers  were  rough  and  lawless,  and  made 
continual  inroads  upon  Florida."  From  this  social  and  political  im- 
maturity, G^rgia  played  but  an  insignificant  part  either  in  Congress 
or  in  the  war,  and  produced  but  few  able  men.  It  was  long  before 
she  reached  the  poution  or  gained  the  weight  to  which  she  was  en- 
titled by  her  extensive  territory  and  great  natural  resources. 

>  Jones,  Desd  Towns  of  Georgia.  *  Rodiefoacauld,  L,  604. 
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Ghafteb  XT, 

DKLAWARE  FBOM  1609  TO  1681 

Thbbb  kindred  people  from  the  north  of  Europe  contended  for 
the  poflflOBrion  of  the  noble  bay  and  river  of  Delaware,  and  of  the 
great  r^on  which  is  now  occupied  by  three  Statea.    The  Dutch  were 
the  first  discoverers,  and  they  were  aJso  the  first  settlers,  when  a  por- 
tion of  the  company  which  came  ont  with  May  landed  abont  four  miles 
below  the  present  city  of  Philadelphia.    This  post,  established,  as  all 
the  early  Dntch  settlements  were,  for  trade,  languished,  and  the 
North  River  proved  more  profitable  than  the  Sonth.    On  the 
establishment  of  the  Patroons,  private  enterprise  made  another  attempt 
to  found  a  colony  upon  the  Delaware,  Heyes  acting  for  the  Patroons. 
The  settlement  of  Swaanendad  was  begun,  and  a  fort  buUt 
near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Lewiston ;  but  the  de- 
struction of  a  tin  plate,  bearing  the  arms  of  Holland,  led  to  a  foolish 
quarrel  with  the  Indians ;  the  colonists  were  massacred,  and  the  settle- 
ment destroyed.    When  De  Vries  came  out  the  following  year  with 
additional  men  and  supplies,  he  found  only  ruins  and  skele- 
tons.   He  sadly  concluded  a  peace  witii  the  murderers  of  his 
colonists,  and  set  about  retrieving  hb  fortunes  by  trade  and  whale- 
fishery.    De  Tries  went  also  to  the  original  settlement  at  Fort  Nas- 
sau, now  deserted  and  neglected,  and,  after  a  visit  to  Viiginia,  aban- 
doned his  whale-fishery  and  sailed  away.    After  hb  departure,  a  pause 
ensued  in  Dutch  colonisation  on  the  Delaware ;  but  tiie  efforts  were 
soon  renewed.    A  house  was  ordered  to  be  built  at  Fort  Nassau,  and 
soon  after  the  Company  bought  out  the  Patroons,  and  took  possession 
of  the  South  River.   Their  hold,  however,  was  nominal  and  precarious. 
Already  the  future  masters  of  the  continent  had  turned  their  eyes  to 
the  r^on  of  the  Delaware,  and  a  party  from  Yifginia  seised  the  vacant 
Dutch  fort    They  were  speedily  expelled  by  its  rightful  own- 
ers, who  continued  in  possession  until  a  third  nation  sent  forth 
its  colonists  to  share  in  the  vast  country  held  by  Holland 
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The  grest  Swedish  king  had  perceired,  many  yean  before,  the 
necessity  and  value  of  colonies  in  the  New  Worid,  and,  per- 
iMel  ^^^^  bj  ^^  Amsterdam  merchant  Usselincx,  founded,  after 
the  Dutch  fashion,  a  Swedish  West  Indian  Company.    But 
greater  matters  required  the  attention  of  the  Northern  races.    The 
battles  of  Protestantism  were  to  be  fought  upon  the  plains  of  Ger- 
many, and  when  Gustavus  Adolphus  fell  at  Lutsen,  Swedish  colonijsa- 
tion  in  America  was  still  unrealized.    Oxenstiem,  the  heir  of  the  pol- 
icy of  OustaTus,  if  not  of  his  throne,  reviyed  the  scheme  soon 
after  hb  master's  death,  and  invited  the  co-operation  of  Ger- 
many, but  nothing  was  effected ;  and  it  was  not  until  four  years  had 
passed  that  Peter  Minuit,  ex-director  of  the  Dutch  West  In- 
dian Company,  headed  the  first  Swedish  expedition  to  Ameri- 
ca.   A  settlement  was  made  on  the  Minquas,  near  the  present  site  of 
Wilmington,  and  Fort  Christina  was  buOt,  while  the  Dutch, 
through  the  mouth  of  Governor  Eieft,  protested,  after  their 
usual  fashion.     They  had  watched  their  South  River  territory,  al- 
tiiough  they  had  not  used  it ;  but  they  confined  themselves  to  pro- 
tests, for  it  was  at  that  time  neither  desirable  nor  safe  to  meddle  witii 
Sweden,  governed  by  statesmen  and  generals  who  had  been  trained 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus.    The  Swedes,  meantime,  treated  the  Indians 
well,  and  relied  upon  deeds  from  them  as  their  only  tide  to  possession. 
Although  the  governing  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  commercial 
monopoly,  and  under  government  patronage,  the  colonists  were  well 
treated.    Minuit  started  a  lively  trade  in  furs  and  other  products  of 
the  country,  and  after  a  winter  of  privation,  fresh  settiers,  including 
many  Dutchmen,  arrived,  and  the  colony  prospered  and  grew 
strong.    Minuit  died  not  long  after  the  establishment  of  his 
cdony,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Swede,  one  HoUandaere,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  noted  of  the  Swedish  GK>vemors,  John 
Prints,  renowned  for  his  violent  temper,  his  great  bulk,  and 
his  fighting  propensities. 

During  Hollandaere's  administration  came  the  first  intimation  to 
the  South  Biver  colony  of  the  existence  of  the  race  destined  to  be- 
come their  rulers,  and  the  owners  of  their  territory.  The  restless  peo- 
ple of  New  England,  though  hardly  yet  fixed  in  their  own  homes,  had 
ahready  begun  to  cast  longing  eyes  abroad.  They  had  mined  the 
Dutch  on  the  Connecticut^  and  they  now  prepared  to  get  a 
share  in  the  trade  and  lands  of  the  Middle  States.  An  expe- 
dition from  New  Haven  sailed  up  the  South  Biver,  and  founded  two 
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■ettlementa.  Instiiictively  aware  that  these  intniden  were  a  com* 
moD  foe,  Dutch  and  Swedes  united  and  broke  up  the  English  posts. 
The  eonfedemted  colonies  of  New  England  remonstrated,  and  fresh 
trading  parties  issued  from  Connecticot;  but  Printi,  who  had  arriyed 
in  the  mean  time,  and  bnilt  a  fort,  besides  a  fine  hoose  for  himself — 
"Prints  HaU'' — and  founded  a  new  settlement  at  Tinicum,  twdve 
miks  bdow  Phihulelphia,  was  not  the  man  to  stand  such  intrusiott. 
The  New  England  ships  were  fired  on,  and  their  crews  imprisoned. 
Again  the  Confedeiacy  remonstrated,  onlj  to  be  met  with  a  denial 
of  yioleooe  from  Prints.  Englishmen  were  driven  from  Dekware,  for 
the  time  at  least 

Prints  was,  howevw,  as  determined  and  aggreesiye  toward  the  Dutch 
as  he  had  been  to  the  New  Englanders,  and  his  perpetual  interfer- 
enoe  with  the  Dutch  at  Fort  Nassau  led  at  last  to  an  open 
bleach  between  the  nations.    The  Swedes,  however,  were  in 
the  ascendant^  and  controlled  the  trade  of  the  river.    The  power  of 
the  Dutch  was  at  a  low  point,  and  their  Scandinavian  rivals  threaten- 
ed to  become  the  possessors  of  the  great  regions  of  the  Delaware. 
This  state  of  affairs  huted  for  some  years,  and  the  only  settlement 
possible  was  by  foroe  of  arms.     Stuyvesant^  who  succeeded  Ejeft, 
was  of  a  very  different  temper  from  his  predecessor,  and  determined 
to  vindicate  Dutch  authority  everywhere ;  so  as  soon  as  he  could  find 
time  from  the  pressing  affairs  of  New  Amsterdam,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  South  River,  and  built  below  the  Swedish  forts 
lasi 

Fort  Casimir,  thus  gaining  control  of  navigation,  and  dbposing 

effectually  of  foreign  interference.    Prints,  perplexed  by  the  gathering 
difficulties,  and  unpopular  from  his  stem  rule  and  violent  tem- 
per, returned  to  Sweden,  leaving  the  government  with  his  son- 
in-law,  J(^n  Pappegoia.     Soon  after  came  a  Swedish  vessel-of-war, 
commanded  by  John  Bysingh,  who  landed  near  Fort  Casimir,  made 
himself  master  of  the  place,  and  expelled  the  Dutch  without 
bloodshed.    Rysingh  then  assumed  the  government  of  the  col- 
ony, and  set  about  extending  and  consolidating  the  Swedish  power, 
now  in  appearance  stronger  than  ever  before.    But  the  appearance 
was  deceptive  and  short-lived.    Stayvesant  seised  a  vessel  laden  with 
stores  for  Sweden,  quietly  prepared  an  overwhelming  force  for 
the  reduction  of  the  South  Biver  settlements,  and  in  early  au- 
tumn sailed  from  New  York  with  an  army  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
men.    Fort  Casimir  capitulated  at  once  at  sight  of  the  Dutch,  and 
Stuyvesant^  marching  on,  compelled  Bysingh  to  surrender  Fort  Chris- 
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tiiuL    The  Swedes  were  outnambered  and  orermwed.    There  was  no 
bloodshed ;  prirate  property  was  reapected,  and  the  inhabitants  weie 
merely  required  to  swear  aUegianoe  to  the  States  General    Thoa  fell 
the  Swedish  empire  in  America.    Holland  was  snpreme  npon  the  Del- 
aware and  upon  the  Hndson.    One  of  the  Northern  races  ha&  been 
conquered,  and  only  two  remained  to  contest  the  dominion  of  the 
continent    Sweden  complained,  as  Holland  had  done  years  before ; 
bnt  the  positions  of  the  two  nationa  were  now  reveised.    Complaints 
were  not  listened  to  at  the  Hague,  and  Sweden  henceforth  could  do 
no  more  for  her  colonists  than  send  out  faithful  ministers  to  encour- 
age them  in  the  maintenance  of  their  religion. 
A  year  after  the  conquest^  the  West  India  Company  sold  the  ZMik 
ware  region  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam.    The  mnnicipahty  at 
once  took  possession  of  their  property,  sent  out  a  governor 
and  a  body  of  emigrants,  who,  on  arrival,  named  Fort  Casimir  New 
Amstel,  and  took  possession  of  it,  while  the  Company  retained 
Fort  Christina  and  the  northern  settlement  on  tiie  Delaware. 
At  first  the  new  colony  planted  by  the  Amsterdam  buighers  flour- 
ished; but  sickness  and  bad  crops  came,  and,  despile  fresh  immigra- 
tion, the  new  settlement  had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence.    Harsh 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  city,  suspicion  and  desertion  among  the 
inhabitants,  combined  with  outbursts  of  fiunine  and  disease,  gave  the 
fertile  r^on  an  evil  name, and  brought  New  Amstel  to  a  low  point; 
while  their  difSculties  were  still  further  i^^gravated  by  trouUes  with 
Maryland.    Boundaries  too  were  sources  of  disturbance,  and  rumors 
came  of  armed  BngUsh  invasion.    Stuyvesant  sent  troops,  and  nego- 
tiated successfully;  but  the  external  pressure  was  a  fresh  cause  of 
alarm,  and  the  new  director,  Hinoyossa,  of  discontent,  while  the 
proposed  retransfer  to  the  Company  gave  good  ground  for  re- 
newed popular  distrust    Matters  went  on  in  this  way,  with  the  colony 
thriving  at  last,  and  trade  increasing,  but  with  the  director  constantly 
quarrelling  with  the  Company's  agent,  until  at  last  the  whole  SouUi 
River  territory  was  surrendered  to  the  city.     This  needed 
change  had  hardly  been  accomplished,  when  the  whole  fobric  of 
government  was  overthrown  by  the  English.    The  rule  of  the  Duich 
had  been  sufficiently  uneasy,  but  the  Swedes  were  fully  avenged  when 
Robert  Carr,  one  of  the  royal  commissioners,  appeared  in  the  South 
River  to  complete  the  seisure  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  name 
of  the  Duke  of  York.    The  buighers  and  planters  d^itdated  after  a 
brief  delay,  but  the  Governor  and  soldiers  refused  to  assent    The 
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English  stonned  the  fort ;  a  few  of  the  Datch  were  slain ;  and  Carr, 
master  of  the  settlements,  proceeded  at  once  to  display  the  mean  cni- 
elty  and  greedj  rapacity  which  seemed  inseparable  from  the  rule  of 
Charles  Stuart  and  his  followers. 

l%e  Swedish  government  ronsed  for  a  moment  to  reviye  its  claim, 
bat  it  was  hopeless.  The  Dekware  settlements  gave  way  tranqailly 
to  the  English  role,  Dutch  and  Swedes  both  prospering  under  their 
new  masters ;  and  being  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  do  not  appear 
to  have  repined  much  at  their  fate.  Aftw  the  first  brutality  of  Sir 
Robert  Carr,  the  government  went  on  peaceably  enough,  and  the  in- 
habitants, having  at  least  as  much  liberty  as  they  had  been  wont  to 
enjoy  under  the  Company  or  the  city,  were  contented.  One  outbreak 
is  recorded  which  was  headed  by  a  Swede ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Dela- 
ware, as  an  appendage  of  New  York,  prospered  under  English  rule, 
and  the  En^h  GK>vemor  at  New  York  dealt  so  much  more  effective- 
ly with  the  encroachments  from  Maryland  than  the  Dutch  had  been 
able  to  do,  that  the  agents  of  Lord  Baltimore  were  held  in  check. 
With  the  reconqnest  of  New  York  by  the  Dutch,  Delaware  came 
quietly  again  under  the  rule  of  Holland,  and  in  little  more 
JIJI^  than  a  year  was  handed  back  as  quietly  to  England  by  the 
treaty  of  Westminster.  Urns  fell  the  power  of  the  second 
Northern  race  which  had  contested  the  dominion  of  America  with 
the  English.  Always  an  appendage  of  New  York,  Delaware  had 
passed  from  the  control  of  one  nation  to  that  of  another,  and  her 
whole  history  had  been  made  up  of  these  changes.  Henceforth  the 
ruling  nation  in  Delaware  remained  unaltered,  but  the  colony  went 
on  for  some  years  longer  in  the  old  way  of  shifting  masters.  The 
only  difference  now  was  that  the  contending  rulers  were  all  English. 
The  first  attempt  came  from  the  New  Jersey  settlers,  led  by  Fen- 
wick,  who  landed  and  established  himself  at  Salem,  the  El- 
laTeT  ^^^^^  ^'  ^^^  Swedes.  Andros  objected.  Fen  wick  resist- 
ed, but  was  finally  seized  by  the  Duke^s  agents  in  Delaware 
and  taken  to  Newcastle,  and  thence  to  New  York.  In  the  foUowing 
year  Fenwick  was  at  Salem,  again  carrying  himself  as  an  inde- 
laval  P^^^^°^  proprietor.  He  was  again  arrested  and  sent  to  New 
York,  and  his  colony  at  Salem  placed  under  the  government 
at  Newcastle.  The  first  Quaker  effort  on  the  Delaware  failed.  The 
second  was  more  successful.  The  great  province  of  Pennsylvania 
was  granted  to  William  Penn,  who  soon  found  that  he  needed  access 
to  the  ocean,  and  rights  sufficient  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of 

14 
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his  BIjurylaDd  Deigkbore.  Pernios  iDfloence  preniJed  at  coart  He 
obtained  a  grant  of  all  the  Doke's  interest  within  twelve  miles  of 
Newcastle,  and  as  far  south  as  Gape  Henlopen.  On  his  ar- 
riTal,  the  Dnke's  agents  m^  him  at  Newcastle,  when  they  sur- 
rendered to  him  the  Sooth  River  settlements;  and  thos  Delaware 
was  finally  separated  from  New  York,  passed  ander  the  government 
of  Penn,  and  formed  part  of  his  province. 

The  people  received  Penn  widi  gladness,  and,  under  his  mild  and 
free  government,  the  condition  of  the  colony  rapidly  improved.  Pop- 
ulation increased,  while  trade  and  agriculture  revived  and  flourished, 
and  the  colonial  history  of  Delaware  was  merged  in  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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FSNNSTLYANU  FROM  1681  TO  1768. 

Thb  hifltory  of  tbe  Bettlement  of  Pennsylvania  is  closdy  interwoyeo 
witii  that  of  the  man  whose  name  was  given  to  the  new  province. 
Into  the  life  of  William  Penn  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter.  The  story 
is  a  fiuniliar  one,  and  has  been  spread  and  maintained  by  the  once 
powerful  sect  of  which  he  was  the  most  eminent  leader.  Penn  was, 
too,  of  all  the  men  who  fonnded  states  in  America,  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  mother  country.  He  was  a  very  conspicuous  figure  in 
Bngland  dnring  the  period  of  the  Restoration  and  the  closing  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Every  one  knows  how  the  son  and  heir 
of  a  wealthy,  worldly,  and  successful  sailor  and  courtier  became  the 
zealous  and  persecuted  leader  of  a  despised  sect;  and  how  his  in- 
fluence and  power  steadily  increased,  until  he  became  the  favorite  and 
advisOT  of  James.  His  character  is  a  curious  mingling  of  dissimilar 
qualities.  He  was  at  once  a  sunt  and  a  courtier,  a  religious  fanatic 
and  a  shrewd  man  of  affiurs  and  of  the  world.  With  the  controver- 
sies awakened  by  Macaulay's  sweeping  charges  we  have  here  nothing 
to  do.  Penn  appears  in  American  hbtory  simply  as  the  wise  foun- 
der of  a  state,  the  prudent  and  just  magistrate,  the  liberal-minded 
law-giver  and  ruler.  His  attention  was  first  drawn  to  colonization  by 
the  misfortunes  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  Quakers  had  become  inter- 
ested, and  in  which  he  himself  finally  took  part  in  hopes  of  ordering 
and  regulating  the  confused  affiurs  of  that  province ;  but  he  had,  be- 
sides, two  strong  motives  impelling  him  in  the  same  direction.  He 
had  a  large  inherited  claim  against  the  government,  which  he  could 
only  hope  to  have  paid  in  wild  American  lands;  and  he  was  the 
guide  and  protector  of  a  numerous,  industrious,  and  persecuted  peo- 
ple, admirably  fitted  for  colonization,  and  eager  for  the  peace  denied 
them  in  England. 

At  last,  after  some  difBculty  before  the  Lords  of  Trade,  Penn's  pe- 
tition was  granted,  and  he  received  a  deed  from  the  Crown  of  forty 
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thootand  square  miles  of  territory,  which  wis  christened  by  the  King 
'*  Pennsylvania.^  Penn  Uien  issued  an  address  setting  forth 
his  scheme.  The  goTemment  was  to  be  a  jnst  and  righteoos 
government,  in  conformity  with  Quaker  principles.  It  was  to  be  a 
government  of  law,  and  the  people  were  to  be  a  party  to  it,  while  the 
great  principle  that  governments  depend  upon  men,  not  men  npon 
governments,  was  clearly  and  emphatically  expressed.  Perfect  liberty 
of  conscience  was  guaranteed  to  aU.  Capital  punishment  was  to  be 
inflicted  only  for  murdw  and  treason ;  and  other  penalties  were  to  be 
imposed  on  the  theory  of  reformation,  and  not  of  retaliation.  Trial 
by  jury  was  assured  not  only  to  white  men  but  to  Indians.  The 
whole  document  was  statesman4ike  in  tone,  and  broad  and  liberal  in 
principle.  Penn  offered  land  at  forty  shillings  for  a  hundred  acres, 
subject  only  to  a  small  quit-rent ;  and  even  servants  w««  to  be  allowed 
to  hold  fifty  acres  in  fee^mple. 

The  effect  of  these  proposab  was  great  and  immediate.  Quakes 
from  all  parts  of  Enj^d  pressed  forward  to  join  the  emigration, 
while  Penn*s  fame  drew  other  settiers  from  all  over  Europe,  and  nota- 
bly from  Germany,  where  a  company  was  formed,  under  the  lead  of 
Franz  Pastorius,  which  took  fifteen  thousand  acres.  The  first  year 
three  ships  went  out  filled  with  emigrants,  who  established  themselves 
in  caves  and  huts  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  The  following 
year  Penn  himself,  with  a  company  of  a  hundred,  went  over 
and  landed  at  Newcastie,  where  he  was  heartily  welcomed  by 
his  Dutch  and  Swedish  subjects,  whom  he  naturalised,  and  confirmed 
in  their  property  and  offices.  He  then  proceeded  up  the  river  to 
Chester,  where  the  first  Assembly  of  delegates,  chosen  by  the  com- 
missioners whom  Penn  had  sent  before  him,  was  held,  and  the  gov- 
ernment was  organized.  Acts  of  setUement  and  union  with  the  old 
Delaware  colonies  were  passed,  and  a  body  of  law  adopted  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  advertisement  He 
then  put  in  execution  his  Indian  policy,  involving  a  great  departure 
from  that  pursued  in  the  other  colonies.  Under  the  famous  tree  at 
Shackamaxon,  Penn  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians,  win- 
ning their  confidence,  and  obtaining  their  land  by  fair  purchase ;  al- 
though, as  walking  was  the  method  adopted  for  measurement,  the 
trained  English  pedestrians  had  much  the  same  advantage  over  the  In- 
dians that  the  Carthaginians  obtained  by  means  of  the  famous  ox-bide. 
External  relations  being  thus  settled,  Penn  selected  the  broad  peninsula 
between  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill,  and  there  founded  the  city 
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of  I%iladelphia.  He  also  ordered  two  handsome  houses  to  be  built 
for  himself— one  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  at  his  manor  of  Pennsbnry. 

The  aospicions  beginning  was  followed  by  an  emigration  and  a 
growth  of  population  oneqaalled,  except  in  Massachusetts,  in  Ameri- 
can colonial  historj.  In  one  year  seven  thousand  settlers  are  said  to 
hare  arrived ;  and  before  the  century  closed  the  colonists  numbered 
more  than  twenty  thousand,  and  Philadelphia  had  grown  to  be  a 
thriving  town.  After  two  busy  years,  in  which  he  had  organised  and 
established  a  government  and  courts  of  justice,  made  firm  alliances 
with  the  Indians,  and  founded  a  city,  Penn  returned  to  Eng^ 
land.  Everything  had  gone  smoothly  thus  far.  The  charter 
provisions  had  been  modified  to  suit  the  people,  and  the  Assembly 
had  granted  money  to  the  proprietary.  It  seemed  an  opportune 
moment  for  Penn  to  visit  England,  revive  his  influence  at  court,  and 
c<Hnbat  Lord  Baltimore  on  the  question  of  boundaries.  On  his  de- 
parture, he  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Uoyd,  presi- 
dent, Colonel  Markham,  secretary,  and  a  CouncU  composed  of  the 
jndges  and  other  provincial  ofScers. 

Penn  hardly  had  time  to  reach  England  before  the  troubles  com- 
mon to  proprietary  governments  broke  out  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
first  conflict  arose  between  the  ruling  or  Quaker  party  and  some  of 
the  more  prominent  men  who  were  not  of  their  sect  IHcholas 
Moore,  the  chief-justice,  was  impeached  and  expelled  the  Assembly 
for  violence,  partiality,  and  negligence ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  provin- 
cial court  was  arrested  because  he  refused  to  produce  his  minutes. 
Other  troubles  also  broke  out  in  the  form  of  disorder,  while  immorality 
and  looseness  prevailed  in  the  caves  of  the  Delaware.  The  need  of 
the  proprietary  was  sorely  felt,  and  yet  Penn  found  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  treatment  he  received ;  for  the  impost  gnmted  him  was 
imperfectly  collected,  and  the  people  let  the  quit-rents  faU  into  arrears 
and  resisted  payment 

With  matters  in  this  unsatisfactory  condition,  Thomas  Lloyd  re- 
signed ;  and  Penn,  in  the  hopes  of  quieting  the  province,  appointed 
one  Blackwell,  an  outsider  and  stranger,  his  deputy.  Black- 
well  quarrelled  at  once  with  everybody.  He  succeeded  in 
breaking  up  the  Assembly,  and  was  then  involved  in  a  conflict  with 
the  Council.  After  nine  months  of  stormy  and  high-handed  rule, 
he  withdrew,  leaving  the  government  once  more  with  Thomas  Lloyd. 
The  disorders  of  Blackweirs  administration  had,  as  their  chief  re- 
sulti  the  production  of  a  new  and  able  popular  leader  in  the  per* 
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eoareDed  tbe  Aflflembly  without  r^;ard  to  tbenL  The  Assembly  had  no 
objection  to  this  theory,  for  they  aimed,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Uoyd,  to  change  the  frame  of  goremment  to  suit  themselves ;  and  this, 
iftA«.  '^'^  *  ti^ori  straggle  with  Markham,  and  by  voting  money  for 

the  war,  they  effected.  The  Assembly  was  to  sit  on  its  own 
adjournments,  originate  bills,  and  be  indissoluble  daring  the  term  for 
which  it  was  elected.  The  Assembly  was  also  to  be  elected  annually, 
the  Goundl  biennially,  and  all  offices  were  carefully  defined.  The  rest 
of  Markham's  term  was  quiet,  except  for  the  pirates,  who  infested  the 
coast  here  as  elsewhere,  and  received  enough  sympathy  to  bring  the 
province  into  disrepute.  Markham,  supported  by  tiie  Assembly,  took 
steps  to  remedy  this  evil,  which,  however,  was  destined  for  a  long 
time  to  injure  and  disgrace  the  province. 

As  the  century  dosed,  Penn,  freed  at  last  from  a&irs  which  had 
^^^    kept  him  in  England,  came  out  with  his  family  and  resumed 

control  of  the  province,  where  he  intended  to  pass  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Without  regard  to  the  constitution  already  enacted,  he 
called  the  Assembly  together,  and  took  steps  to  form  a  new  charter 
and  laws,  while  he  also  attempted  to  check  the  slave-trade,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  having  a  law  passed  regulating  the  treatment  and  punishment 
of  the  n^proes.  His  Indian  policy,  which  involved  further  restrictions 
on  tiie  intercourse  of  whites  and  Indians,  and  aimed  also  at  a  spread 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  savages,  met  with  no  support  The  money 
demanded  by  the  Crown  for  the  war  was  not  given  by  the  Assembly, 
on  account  of  religious  scraples ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  Penn 
received  news  that  the  policy  of  changing  the  proprietary  to  royal 
governments  was  again  revived.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  push 
through  the  charters  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania,  which  he  was 
ready  to  grant,  and  which,  in  view  of  his  probable  loss  of  the  province, 
he  was  willing  to  make  liberal  The  city  charter  was  easily  adopted,  but 
the  Assembly  made  a  contest,  and  tried  to  extort  the  last  possible  con- 
cession from  their  proprietary.  The  government,  as  finally  established, 
differed  but  Uttie  from  that  created  previously  by  the  Assembly,  and 
was  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  Penn's 
original  scheme.  All  power  was  vested  in  the  Assembly,  to  whose 
discretion  the  creation  of  courts  was  also  given.  The  Council  was  to 
be  merely  an  advisory  and  executive  body,  and  not  an  upper  house,  and 
the  union  of  the  province  and  territories  was  again  to  be  dissolved  if 
the  people  so  desired,  as  was  probable  from  the  grumbling  and  dis- 
content once  more  apparent  in  Delaware.    When  this  important  work 
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SOD  of  David  Uoyd — ^Penn^s  attorney-genera).  BlackweU  had  hard* 
ly  been  removed  when  a  freeh  contest  aroae  between  the  province 
and  the  Delaware  territoriefl,  caoaed  by  jealonaiea  in  r^;ard  to  of- 
fices ;  and  after  much  bickering  and  n^^tiation,  the  union  was 
dissolved.  Uoyd  remained  at  the  head  of  the  province,  and 
Markharo,  as  lieotenant-govemory  with  a  separate  legislatore,  took 
charge  of  Delaware.  Hard  upon  these  politicid  dissensions  came  re- 
ligioos  strife.  George  Keith,  an  active,  nnscmpnloos,  and  violent  seal- 
ot,  brought  about  a  serious  schism  among  the  Quakers,  and  caused  so 
much  irritation  by  his  attacks,  that  the  secular  power  was  called  in, 
and  he  was  arrested  and  throini  into  prison,  lien  was  heard  the  cry 
of  religious  intolerance  in  the  State  devoted  to  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  complaints  rapidly  found  their  way  to  England.  These  accumu- 
lated troubles  came  upon  Penn  at  an  evil  hour.  He  had  gone  home 
to  rise  to  the  greatest  height  of  favor  and  influence  under  James,  and 
had  been  cast  doini  and  covered  with  suspicion  and  dislike  by  the 
Revolution.  In  vain  had  he  striven  to  prevent  the  disunion  of  the 
province  and  the  territories,  to  allay  the  political  bitterness,  and  stifle 
the  schism  in  his  sect  The  conflict  aroused  by  Keith  had  its  dreaded 
result  Religions  controversy  and  intolerance  offered  a  sufficient  excuse 
to  rulers  by  whom  Penn  was  regarded  with  disfavor.  The  government 
was  taken  from  him,  and  intrusted  by  royal  commission  to 
a  royal  Governor — Benjamin  Fletcher.  To  Fletcher  the  gov- 
ernment was  surrendered,  at  Philadelphia,  without  resistance ;  and  the 
new  Governor,  without  r^ard  to  charter  or  laws,  or  to  the  separation 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  summoned  a  genera)  Assembly  from 
both  province  and  territories,  and  a  Council  on  his  own  model,  and 
demanded  assistance  for  the  war  with  France  upon  the  northern  fron- 
tiers. Instead  of  giving  money,  the  Assembly  entered  into  a  contro- 
versy with  Fletcher  as  to  his  powers  and  their  rights  under  the  old 
charter ;  and,  aftw  a  fruitless  wrangle,  the  new  Governor  returned  to 
New  York,  to  which  he  threatened  to  annex  the  province  of  the  re- 
calcitrant Quakers.  The  next  year  Markham  was  left  as  deputy,  while 
Fletcher  contented  himself  with  sending  letters  asking  for  money  and 
supplies,  which  he  did  not  obtain. 
Meanwhile  Penn  had  gained  a  hearing,  and  a  prompt  acquittal  of 
disloyalty,  and  the  restoration  of  his  government  followed. 
Unable  to  leave  England  at  that  moment,  he  continued  Mark- 
bam  in  the  office  of  deputy.  Markham,  assuming  that  the  old  char- 
ter and  laws  had  been  abrogated  by  the  suspension  of  the  proprietary. 
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eonreiied  the  Assembly  without  r^;ard  to  tbem.  The  Assembly  had  no 
objectioD  to  this  theory,  for  they  aimed,  onder  the  able  leadership  of 
Uoyd,  to  change  the  frame  of  goremment  to  suit  themselves;  and  this, 
utter  a  short  stroggle  with  Marfcham,  and  by  voting  money  for 
the  war,  they  effected.  The  Assembly  was  to  sit  on  its  own 
adjoomments,  originate  bills,  and  be  indissoluble  daring  the  term  for 
which  it  was  elected.  The  Assembly  was  also  to  be  elected  annually, 
the  Gonncil  biennially,  and  all  offices  were  carefully  defined.  The  rest 
of  Markham's  term  was  quiet^  except  for  the  pirates,  who  infested  Uie 
coast  here  as  elsewhere,  and  received  enough  sympathy  to  bring  the 
province  into  disrepute.  Markham,  supported  by  the  Assembly,  took 
steps  to  remedy  this  evil,  which,  however,  was  destined  for  a  long 
time  to  injure  and  disgrace  the  province. 
As  the  century  dosed,  Penn,  freed  at  last  from  a&irs  which  had 
kept  him  in  Enghmd,  came  out  with  his  family  and  resumed 
control  of  the  province,  where  he  intended  to  pass  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Without  regard  to  the  constitution  already  enacted,  he 
called  the  Assembly  together,  and  took  steps  to  form  a  new  charter 
and  laws,  while  he  also  attempted  to  check  the  slave-trade,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  having  a  law  passed  regulating  the  treatment  and  punishment 
of  the  negroes.  His  Indian  policy,  which  involved  further  restrictions 
on  the  intercourse  of  whites  and  Indians,  and  aimed  also  at  a  spread 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  savages,  met  with  no  support  The  money 
demanded  by  the  Crown  for  the  war  was  not  given  by  the  Assembly, 
on  account  of  religious  scruples ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  Penn 
received  news  that  the  policy  of  changing  the  proprietary  to  royal 
governments  was  again  revived.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  push 
through  the  charters  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania,  which  he  was 
ready  to  grant,  and  which,  in  view  of  his  probable  loss  of  the  province, 
he  was  willing  to  make  liberal  The  city  charter  was  easily  adopted,  but 
the  Assembly  made  a  contest^  and  tried  to  extort  the  last  possible  con- 
cession from  their  proprietary.  The  government,  as  finally  established, 
differed  but  little  from  that  created  previously  by  the  Assembly,  and 
was  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  Penn*s 
original  scheme.  All  power  was  vested  in  the  Assembly,  to  whose 
discretion  the  creation  of  courts  was  also  given.  The  Council  was  to 
be  merely  an  advise^  and  executive  body,  and  not  an  upper  house,  and 
the  union  of  the  province  and  territories  was  again  to  be  dissolved  if 
the  people  so  desired,  as  was  probable  from  the  grumbling  and  dis- 
content once  more  apparent  in  Delaware.    When  this  important  work 
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was  done,  Peon  sailed  for  England,  never  to  return.  He  left  Andrew 
Hamilton,  of  New  Senty^  as  his  deputy,  and  James  Logm  aa 
secretary.  To  Logan  was  also  confided  the  management  of 
the  proprietary  estates ;  and  the  secretary  thus  became  the  representa- 
tiTe  of  Penn  and  his  family,  Uie  leader  of  his  party,  and,  aa  he  was  a 
shrewd  and  able  man,  the  power  behind  the  throne,  and  the  prineqial 
person  in  the  province  for  many  years. 

Hamilton's  administration  was  short  and  unfortunate.  He  was  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  Assembly  and  the  popular  party,  headed  by 
Uoyd ;  and  daring  this  time  a  High-Church  or  Crown  party,  small  but 
active,  grew  up  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Quarry,  the  judge  of 
admiralty.  This  royal  party  delayed  the  confirmation  of  Hsmilton, 
and  used  the  failure  of  the  pacific  Quakers  to  provide  for  defence  as 
an  argument  in  England  for  the  destruction  of  the  proprietary  gov- 
ttnment  At  the  same  period,  too,  the  territories  again  became  res- 
tive, and  the  province,  which  by  this  time  had  had  enough  of  them, 
shook  them  o£^  and  let  them  have  a  legislature  of  their  own,  thoa 
finally  severing  the  union. 

In  the  year  1703  Hamilton  died,  and  was  suooeeded  by  John 
Evans,  a  young  Welshman,  who  put  himself  wholly  under  Lo- 
gan's direction.     Failing  in  his  first  scheme,  which  was  to  re- 
unite the  province  and  territories,  Evans  at  once  came  to  blows  with 
the  Assembly  on  the  matter  of  prorogation,  which  the  popular  party 
defied  to  the  Governor.    Not  content  with  a  stubborn  opposition  to 
Evans,  the  Assembly  sent  a  memorial  to  Penn,  abuung  him,  and  hia 
officers  and  government,  most  violently.    The  forces  were  now  fairiy 
engaged,  Lloyd  leading  on  one  side,  Logan  on  the  other;  the  Assem- 
bly against  the  Council  and  the  officers.    At  first  the  Assembly  pre- 
vailed ;  but  the  memorial  to  Penn  caused  a  reaction,  and  Penn*s  ref^ 
and  strong  support  of  the  Governor  gave  the  victory  at  last  to 
Logan,  whose  party  triumphed  in  the  elections,  and  returned 
a  House  which  devoted  itself  to  passing  necessary  laws.     Evans, 
meantime,  rapidly  lost  Uie  ground  he  had  gained  by  setting  himsdf 
against  the  pacific  policy  of  the  Quakers,  and  trying  to  get  support 
for  the  war.    To  arouse  them,  he  caused  a  false  alarm  of  invasion  to 
be  given — a  scheme  in  which  Logan  was  said  to  be  involved, 
and  which  only  resulted  in  profound  disgust,  and  a  return  <^ 
the  popular  party  to  power  at  the  next  election.    There  was  now  a 
new  and  important  subject  of  dispute  before  them.    The  bUI  draini 
by  Lloyd  to  establish  a  judiciary  had  been  rejected  by  the  privy 
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eonncO  through  proprietary  iDflaenoe,  and  the  whole  qneetion  was 
again  open.  Evans,  threatening  to  establish  a  jndiciary  by  preroga- 
tiTOy  wonld  come  to  no  terms  with  the  Assembly,  who  were  deter- 
i|dned  the  Connoil  should  not  be  a  conrt  of  chancery ;  and  an  in- 
terview between  the  Governor  and  Assembly  led  to  a  personal  qaarrd 
with  Uoyd,  who  was  now  back  again  as  Speaker.  The  Assembly, 
bafBed  and  angry,  voted  to  impeach  Logan  of  every  misdemeanor  in 
the  calendar.  The  Oovemor  denied  their  power.  The  Assembly 
then  drew  np  a  remonstrance,  accusing  the  Oovemor  and  Logan  of 
every  form  of  wrong-doing,  from  exdading  Qoakers  from  offices  to 
stopping  the  judiciary  bill,  and  sent  this  remonstrance  to  Penn  and  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  next  Assembly  came  together  in  a  similar 
temper,  and  Bvans  again  n^tived  the  judiciary  bill,  and  de- 
clared he  would  do  nothing  until  he  heard  from  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  affair  had  now  reached  a  dead-lock.  Hie  Assembly  would 
grant  nothing  to  the  proprietary ;  the  Oov^nor  would  not  establish 
courts.  Pirates  infested  the  Ddaware,  and  disgraced  the  colony ;  but 
when  Evans  appealed  for  aid,  the  Assembly,  after  the  manner  of  colo- 
nial legislatures,  refused  to  give  anything,  allying  the  most  disingenu- 
ous reasons,  and  striving  to  gain  a  political  advantage  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  State.  Hie  controversy  had  not  been  helped  by  the  char- 
acter of  Evans,  who  was  loose  in  his  morals,  haughty,  headstrong,  and 
imperious.  Guided  by  Logan,  he  had  made  a  strong  fight ;  but 
the  remonstrance  of  the  Assembly  obliged  Penn  to  remove  him, 
and  send  out  Charles  (jkK>kin  as  his  successor. 

Hie  Assembly  at  once  attacked  the  new  Governor  on  a  number 
of  small  points,  and  refused  to  give  aid  for  the  war,  now  uigent  in 
its  demands ;  and  they  were  still  further  exasperated  by  instructions 
which  forbade  the  Governor  to  act  without  the  assent  of  the 
Council,  or,  as  they  naturally  interpreted  it,  of  Logan.  This  re- 
newed the  war  between  Lloyd  and  the  secretary.  The  latter  ac- 
cused the  former  of  grave  misdemeanors;  but  as  he  was  unable  to 
sustain  them,  they  were  pronounced  by  the  Assembly  false  and  libel- 
lous. Logan  then  in  a  roost  insulting  fashion  asked  them  to  try  him  ' 
on  the  impeachment  The  Assembly  arrested  him,  and  the  Governor 
rdeased  hbn.  He  then  sailed  for  England,  and  thus  gave  the  finishing 
stroke  to  Uie  long  controversy  by  inducing  Penn  to  write  a  letter  re- 
proving  the  Assembly,  and  threatening  an  immediate  cession  to 
the  Crown,  which  at  once  brought  the  popular  party  to  terms, 
and  in  the  next  Assembly  everjrthing  went  smoothly.    The  right  to  sit 
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on  ihmr  own  adjournment  was  conceded;  the  judiciary  eetaUiabed 
without  a  oonrt  of  equity,  and  the  expenses  of  the  government  were 
chewfully  voted.    The  following  year  two  thousand  pounds  were  given 
to  the  Oown  in  aid  of  the  war,  and  Oookin*s  administration  moved 
easily.    The  government  was  regulated,  and  the  importation  of  slaves 
restrained. 
This  relief  seined  to  have  come  too  late  for  Penn.    With  his  prov- 
ince  mortgaged  and  harassed  hy  creditors,  he  decided  to  sell 
his  rights  to  the  Crown  for  twdve  Uiousand  pounds;  but  be- 
fore the  sale  was  consummated,  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  enfeebled  his 
mind,  and  put  a  stop  to  business.    The  province  was  relieved  by  the 
ftulure  of  this  scheme,  for  they  were  attached  to  the  easy  and  simple 
forms  of  the  proprietary  rule,  and  harmony  continued  to  subsist  until 
the  Governor,  irritated  by  constant  irregularity  of  payment, 
quarrelled  with  the  Assembly  about  his  meagre  salary.    Once 
started,  he  rapidly  lost  the  ground  he  had  guned.    He  insisted  that 
the  statutes  should  be  construed  so  as  to  make  all  affirmations  illegal, 
which  tended  to  throw  all  the  legal  and  official  business  of  the  prov- 
ince into  disorder,  for  almost  every  one  of  importance  was  a  Quaker, 
and  it  also  awakened  the  strong  animonty  of  religious  feeling.    Still, 
not  content,  the  Oovemor,  whose  mind  was  probably  impaired,  pro- 
ceeded to  assail  Norris,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  Logan,  the 
two  chief  men  of  the  province.    This  produced  an  oiganixed 
movement  for  his  recall,  which  was  effectual,  and  Sir  William 
E[eith  came  out  as  his  successor.    The  new  Governor  was  hardly  es- 
tablished when  the  distinguished  man  who  had  founded  the 
colony  died ;  but  his  death  made  no  change  in  the  condition 
of  his  province,  which  passed,  after  a  protracted  lawsuit,  to  the  chil- 
dren of  his  second  wife. 

Sir  William  Keith,  who  came  to  the  head  of  affiurs  just  as  the 
great  Quaker  was  passing  away,  had  been  surveyor  of  the  customs 
for  the  southern  provinces,  and  was  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  an  adroit  man,  insincere,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
the  demagogue  in  his  disposition.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  par- 
ty, and,  by  conceding  everything  desired  by  the  Assembly,  he  raised 
his  own  influence  to  such  a  point  that  he  gained  all  he  wished  for 
himself.  He  freed  himself  from  the  control  of  the  Council,  for  which 
there  was  no  constitutional  ground,  and  Uius  shackled  Logan,  who, 
however,  remained  quietly  at  his  post  as  secretary,  and  bided  his  time. 
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Keith  also  sacceeded  in  establishing  the  obnoxious  oooii  of  eqaity, 
with  himself  as  chancellor.  His  Indian  policy  was  wise  and  snccess- 
fol,  and  preserved  the  peace  of  Uie  province ;  bnt  his  financial  poUcy, 
when  Uie  fiscal  a&irs  were  in  a  very  tangled  state,  was,  Uioagh  popu- 
lar, thoroughly  bad.  He  introduced  and  carried  through  the 
issue  of  bills  of  credit,  saddling  Pennsylvania  with  the  curse 
of  a  depreciated  paper  currency.  The  same  year  there  came  to  Phil* 
adelphia  a  young  man  who  soon  became  and  continued  the  central 
figure  in  Pennsylvanian  provincial  history.  This  was  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  was  almost  immediately  brought  in  contact  with  the 
OoYemor.  The  story  of  their  connection  is  familiar,  and  Keith  has 
the  almost  unique  honor  of  having  overreached  and  deceived  Franklin. 
Misled  by  the  strength  of  his  position,  Keith,  in  the  midst  of  his 
successes^  determined  to  rid  himsdf  of  his  enemies,  and  on  very  slight 
provocation  removed  Logan  from  the  Council  and  the  office  of  secre- 
tary. This  was  the  false  step  for  which  Logan  had  waited.  He  at 
once  sailed  for  England,  and  his  journey  soon  bore  fruit  in  letters 
from  Hannah  Penn  and  the  Trustees,  accusing  Keith  of  neglect  of  the 
proprietary  interest  and  disr^ard  of  the  Council,  and  reproving  him 
severely  for  his  issue  of  paper^noney.  Keith  replied,  asserting  his  right 
to  act  independently,  and  indiscreetly  laid  Mrs.  Penn^s  letter  before  the 
Assembly,  who  still  had  great  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  proprietary. 
Uoyd,  now  chief-justice,  roused  at  the  new  controversy,  and  easily 
overthrew  Logan's  argument  in  favor  of  the  powers  of  the  Council ; 
but  neither  he  nor  Keith  could  destroy  Logan's  influence  in  England, 
by  which  Uie  latter  was  removed,  and  replaced  by  Patrick  Gordon, 
who,  having  been  appointed  by  the  family,  and  confirmed,  came  out^ 
the  following  year  and  took  possession  of  Uie  government 
Keith,  after  his  deposition,  entered  the  Assembly,  and  strove 
to  oppose  and  break  down  the  new  Gk>vemor ;  but  his  influence  and 
popularity  rapidly  waned,  and  he  soon  after  disappears  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  province. 

Gk>rdon*s  administration  partook  of  the  uneventfulness  character- 
istic of  the  Walpole  period  in  England.  The  Governor  and  the  As- 
sembly got  on  very  well  together,  and  without  any  serious  dissen- 
sions. The  court  of  equity  erected  by  Keith  was  abolished,  and 
Pennsylvania  plunged  still  deeper  into  the  ruin  of  depreciated  and 
popular  paper-money  by  an  additional  issue  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  Trade  flourished,  and  population  increased  rapidly, 
especially  the  German  immigration,  which  was  so  huge  as  to  cause 
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serious  aUnn  both  in  the  proviDce  and  England ;  bat  the  Oermaiia 
proTed«  as  a  rale,  excellent  citizens.  This  growing  popolation,  how- 
ever, poshing  out  on  the  fronUer,  came  in  contact  with  the  Indiana, 
and  tiiere  was  from  time  to  time  a  fear  of  Indian  war.  Daring  this 
period,  too,  we  first  perceive  in  Pennsylvania  a  vagae  anxiety  in  re- 
gard to  the  spread  of  the  French  power,  which  began  to  cast  its  shad- 
ow,dark  with  savage  war,  over  the  fatare  of  the  colonies.  There  was 
also  a  moment  of  brief  suspicion  and  dread  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  some  agitation  against  them ;  bat  in  the  land  of  religions  tolera- 
tion nothing  was  done,  and  the  only  break  in  the  qniet  of  the  time 
was  a  bitter  and  raUier  torbnlent  contest  with  Blaryland  on  the  mat- 
ter of  bonndaries. 
After  a  peacefnl  administration  of  ten  years,  Gk>veroor  Gordon  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  James  Logan,  who,  as  President  of  the 
Coancil,  raled  the  province  in  which  he  had  so  long  been  the 
master-spirit  for  two  oneventfal  years,  when  he  was  soperseded  by 
George  Thomas,  a  planter  of  Antigaa,  who  was  sent  oat  as  Governor. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Thomas,  the  Blaryland  dispnte  was 
finally  settled,  leaving  Delaware  intact,  and  arranging  the  oth- 
er differences  on  the  general  theory  of  uH  poitidetis.  The  new  Gov- 
ernor had  some  trouble  at  the  outset  in  r^ard  to  issuing  warrants 
for  proprietary  lands,  which  had  been  suspended  during  the  minority 
of  the  Penn  heirs,  and  was  revived  with  considerable  opposition,  es- 
pecially from  those  who,  during  the  interval,  had  taken  up  lands  with- 
out the  formality  of  a  warrant  WiUi  this  exception,  everything 
promised  to  proceed  as  harmoniously  as  under  the  previous  (Govern- 
or ;  but  these  pleasant  appearances  were,  unfortunately,  soon  dissipated 
by  the  war  between  Spain  and  England.  Thomas,  instead 
of  using  a  little  manag^nent,  attempted  to  argue  down  the 
Quaker  principles  in  r^ard  to  fighting,  and  the  Assembly,  nettled  at 
the  attack,  refused  supplies.  The  next  year  came  peremptory  de- 
mands from  England,  and  great  pressure,  not  only  from  the  proprie- 
taries, but  from  a  portion  of  the  people.  Thus  pushed,  the  Assem- 
bly, after  much  delay,  granted  money,  but  under  such  conditions  aa 
to  almost  nullify  their  action.  They  based  their  renewed  opposi- 
tion on  the  fact  that  the  Gk>vernor,  in  raising  militia,  had,  by  enlisting 
bond-servants,  invaded  the  rights  of  property ;  and  supported  by  the 
people,  although  the  merchants  remonstrated,  the  Assembly  continued 
to  thwart  and  oppose  every  measure  of  the  Governor  for  the  defence 
of  the  province,  and  in  aid  of  the  Crown,  whUe  they  put  the  usual 
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pressure  od  the  Gk>TerDor  by  withholding  his  salary.    The  Qoaket 
party  was  less  strong  than  in  the  early  days,  and  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernor more  vigorous,  and  better  supported  by  the  wealthy  inhab- 
itants, especially  in  Philadelphia.    The  conflict  became  excited  and 
bitter,  and  at  last  resulted  in  a  violent  election  riot  in  Philadelphia, 
in  which  the  forces  of  the  Governor  were  routed.    This  led  to  fresh 
quarrels ;  and  finaUy  the  Governor,  harassed  by  lack  of  salary,  made 
advances  of  a  conciliatory  nature,  gave  way  as  to  certain  bills,  and 
was  paid  in  full    There  had  been  no  difficulty  in  raising  men,  but 
the  narrow  and  selfish  policy  of  the  Assembly  had  reduced  Pennsyl- 
vania to  insignificance,  impotence,  and  unpopularity  during  the  war. 
When  war  with  France  was  added  to  the  existing  complications, 
Thomas  again  went  actively  to  work  to  raise  men ;  and  as  he 
was  powerfully  aided  by  Franklin,  and  supported  by  Logan, 
the  Quaker  Assembly  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  mere 
apathy.    Volunteers  were  enrolled,  and  a  fort  was  built  by  means 
of  a  lottery ;  but  the  Assembly,  uninfluenced  by  all  this,  refused, 
on  one  Mvolous  excuse  and  another,  to  take  any  part  in  the  Louis- 
bufg  expedition,  and  were  only  forced  by  royal  command  at  the  last 
moment  to  grudgingly  give  money  for  supplies.    Thus,  by  their  con- 
tinued selfishness,  they  lost  all  share  in  tbe  glory  won  by  the  provin- 
cials in  the  capture  of  Louisburg.    They  took  no  part,  either,  in  the 
subsequent  Canada  expedition  which  was  attempted  by  the  other 
colonies,  and  the  only  gain  made  by  the  province  was  through  the 
troops  raised  by  Thomas,  which  enabled  him  to  carry  out  a  firm 
Indian  policy,  and  prevent  a  border  war.    Soon  after  these  events, 
Thomas  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anthony  Palmer, 
President  of  the  Council,  who  persisted  successfully  in  main- 
taining and  renewing  the  Indian  treaties,  withdrawing  the  tribes  from 
French  influence,  and  thus  held  them  in  check  until  peace  was 
declared.    The  quarrels  between  the  Council  and  the  Assem- 
bly continued  undiminished  on  the  subject  of  the  ravages  of  the  de- 
fenceless coasts  and  shipping  by  privateers,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
executive  to  ward  off  these  attacks. 

A  new  Governor,  James  Hamilton,  the  son  of  Andrew  Hamil- 
ton, the  eminent  lawyer  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  found  that  he 
bad  inherited  not  only  the  dignities  and  duties,  but  the  quarrels,  of 
his  predecessors.  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  did  not  stop  the 
extension  of  French  influence,  nor  check  the  dangerous  schemes  of 
that  power.     The  policy  of  making  treaties  with  the  Indians  and 
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At  last  ereii  PeDDSjlvanU  was  aroused  by  the  ringing,  commandinig 
Toioe  of  the  "  Great  Commoner.*^  Loadonn  and  the  rest  disap- 
peared. New  men  came  out  foil  of  energy  and  rigor,  and  the 
letters  of  Pitt  brought  the  Assembly  to  a  sense  of  the  needs  of  the 
time.  The  Oovemor,  foreseeing  the  result  of  Franklin's  mission,  of- 
fered  to  hare  the  proprietary  estates  taxed  by  special  assessors;  bnt 
the  Assembly  disdained  the  compromise,  and  Toted  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  without  including  the  proprietaries.  A  quarrel,  of  course, 
broke  out,  and  went  on  between  the  commissioners  of  the  Assembly 
and  the  Governor;  but  this  time  men  and  money  were  forthcoming, 
and  the  province  appeared  to  better  advantage  than  before.  Fort 
Du  Quesne  was  taken,  the  border  of  Pennsylvania  was  safe,  Indi- 
an treaties  were  once  more  successfully  nqrotiated,  and  the 
next  year  came  the  succession  of  victories  in  the  North,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  French  power  in  America.  In  the  mean  time 
Franklin  had  been  fighting  adroitly  and  forcibly  the  battle  of  the  Aa- 
sembly  in  England.  The  proprietaries  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the 
Assembly,  who  refused  to  recede,  and  the  Governor  at  last  gave  way, 
and  assented  to  a  bill  taxing  the  proprietary  estates.  This  bill  the 
proprietaries  carried  to  the  Privy  Council,  and,  after  a  sharp  contest, 
it  received  the  royal  approbation  on  the  engagement  of  Franklin  that 
the  Governor  should  have  a  share  in  the  disposal  of  the  funds,  and 
that  the  quit-rents  should  not  be  paid  in  bills  of  credit  Thus  the 
Assembly  finally  carried  their  point;  but  in  the  conflict  they  had  sac- 
rificed the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  province  during  a  long  and  try- 
ing war.  They  took  advantage  of  war  and  danger  to  defeat  the  gov- 
ernment; and  although,  with  the  exception  of  their  paper -money 
schemes,  and  their  refusal  to  provide  for  redemption,  they  were  right 
in  principle,  their  conduct  was  narrow,  selfish,  and  unpatriotic.  They 
put  the  safety  of  the  country  in  peril  to  carry  a  political  point,  and 
hamper  the  executive.  The  controversy  should  have  been  postponed, 
for  the  end  did  not  justify  the  means. 

Governor  Denny  obtained  his  salary  by  finally  assenting  to  the 
money  bills ;  but  he  lost  the  favor  of  the  proprietaries,  and  was  re- 
placed by  James  Hamilton,  the  former  Governor,  who  was  reappointed. 
The  Canadian  victories,  meanwhile,  relieved  the  middle  colonies  of  all 
dangers ;  the  forces  of  Pennsylvania  were  disbanded ;  and  the  Assembly 
undertook,  despite  Franklin's  engagement,  to  retain  the  dispos- 
al of  the  funds  granted  by  Parliament  The  old  contest  was 
thus  renewed,  and  when  a  requisition  came  from  Uie  Crown  to  main- 
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tain  two-thirds  of  the  troops  on  a  war  footing,  the  Assembly  flatly 
refused ;  and,  in  their  qaarrel  with  the  €k>Temor,  all  the  sapply  bills 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  war  with  Spain  brought  a  return  of  reason, 
however,  and  the  parliamentary  allotment  of  1759  was  deroted  to  the 
defences  of  Philadelphia.  From  this  new  strain  they  were  soon  re- 
liered  by  the  peace ;  but  tiieir  relief  was  of  short  duration.  A 
desolating  Indian  war  broke  out;  the  settiements  were  again 
driren  back,  and  tiie  frontier  forts  were  in  danger.  Individual  citi- 
aens  came  forward  with  money;  but  the  everlasting  conflict  between 
the  Oovemor  and  Assembly  rendered  tiie  government  impotent 
Fortonatdy  for  the  people,  Colonel  Bouquet,  with  the  royal  troops, 
defeated  the  Indians  by  great  skill  and  bravery,  and  restored  safety  to 
the  province ;  but  Us  victory  was  f oUowed  by  a  rising  of  tiie  people, 
and  the  wanton  massacre  of  laige  bodies  of  friendly  Indians 
at  Lancaster  and  Paxton.  This  was  tiie  natural  outcome  of 
the  senseless  struggle  for  power,  in  a  time  of  war,  between  Cbvemor 
and  Assembly.  The  insurgents  marched  on  Philadelphia,  where  the 
Assembly  passed  a  riot  act,  and  the  €k>vemorlielples8ly  lost  his  head. 
The  exertions  of  Franklin,  and  the  spirited  conduct  of  the  people  of 
I%iladelphia,  alone  saved  tiie  province,  and  put  an  end  to  this  wretch- 
ed business  of  massacre  and  insurrection. 

While  the  Indian  war  was  still  fitfully  raging  on  the  frontier,  John 
Penn,  one  of  the  proprietaries,  came  out  as  the  successor  of  Hamil- 
ton. After  another  struggle  and  much  remonstrance,  the  Assembly 
granted  money,  and  then  started  a  movement  to  separate  the  govern- 
ment and  the  proprietary  estates,  or,  in  other  words,  to  obtain  a  royal 
government  for  Pennsylvania.  Petitions  for  the  change  poured  in, 
and  were  sent  to  tiie  English  agent,  with  orders  to  push  the  business. 
The  next  election,  after  a  sharp  contest,  left  the  power  in  the  bands 
of  those  who  favored  a  change,  and  who  were  led  by  Franklin 
and  Galloway,  and  opposed  by  Dickinson ;  but  while  this  was 
pending,  a  much  graver  question  came  before  all  the  colonies,  and  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  every  one.  The  littie  matter  of  taxing  pro- 
prietaiy  estates  was  forgotten  in  the  plan  of  the  British  ministry  to 
tax  the  colonies.  The  Assembly  instructed  their  agent,  Mr.  Mauduit, 
to  ask  a  repeal  of  the  Sugar  Act,  and  oppose  taxation ;  and  they  fol- 
lowed tills  up  by  sending  Franklin  again  to  England  to  represent 
them.  The  circular  of  Massachusetts  was  not  laid  before  the  Assem* 
bly,  but  as  many  members  as  could  be  brought  together  were  sum- 
moned, and  a  committee  was  chosen.    The  opposition  to  the  Stamp 
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Ad  WM  QsirerMl  and  deep  teated.  John  Hnghea,  the  coUedory  was 
forced  to  sign  a  pledge  that  he  wonld  not  exeeate  his  office,  and  the 
stampa  were  not  allowed  to  be  landed,  and  were  not  need.  Whoi  the 
Stamp  Act  Gongreea  met  in  New  York,  the  Pennsylvania  com- 
mittee was  among  the  delegates,  and  the  history  of  Pennsyl- 
fania  becomes  part  of  that  of  the  United  Colonies. 
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Tn  aodal  atmosphere  chuiges  completely  as  we  pass  from  Mary- 
famd — ^the  last  of  the  sontheni  group— into  Delaware  and  Pennsylv» 
oia.  These  two  provinces  may  be  treated  together;  for  their  practi 
cal  union  nnder  one  government,  and  the  oircnmstances  of  their  settle- 
ment, had  effaced  any  distinctions  that  might  otherwise  have  existed. 
The  older  and  smaller  colony  was  a  mere  strip  of  land  at  the  month 
of  the  noble  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  while  the  great  prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania,  alone  among  the  thirteen  colonies,  had  no  coast, 
and  only  indirect  communication  with  the  ocean.  On  the  eastern  boun- 
dary the  rich  fanning  land  began,  and  stretched  away — rolling  and 
broken,  but  always  fertile — until  the  region  rich  in  hidden  iron  and 
eoalf  and,  finally,  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Alleghany  range,  were  reach- 
ed. The  climate  tjrpified  the  geographical  and  political  position  of 
the  middle  colonies.  It  was  temperate  in  the  main,  but  displayed 
the  extmnes  of  both  heat  and  cold,  characteristic  of  the  southern 
and  northern  groups ;  and,  as  Penn  said,  the  *'  weather  often  changeth 
without  notice,  and  is  constant  almost  in  its  inconstancy.^' 

Bancroft  estimates  the  population  of  the  two  colonies  possessing 
this  large  and  rich  territory  at  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand 
in  the  year  1755.*  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  it  had  increased 
probably  to  more  than  four  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  one-quarter 
to  a  third  were  negroes.'    The  first-comers  in  this  laige  and  rapidly- 

>  Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  il,  1688.  *  Bancroft,  It.,  129. 

*  The  oontemporary  esthnates  are,  as  usual,  yery  wild,  and  differ  hopelessly : 
Board  of  Trade,  1756^220,000,  see  Bancroft,  It.,  129,  note;  Smyth,  U.,  809^ 
820,000,  one- third  blacks;  Brissot,  p.  279,  Payers  of  Capitation  tax,  1780^ 
81,000;  1770—89,000;  1779—46,000;  1786—66,000;  Bumaby,  p.  80, 400,000  to 
600,000,  one-fifth  Quakers,  few  negroes ;  Watson's  Annals,  ii.,  FrankUn's  esti- 
mate, 1766— 160,000  whites, one-third  Quakers, one-third  Germans;  itat  Present 
de  la  Pennsylranie,  1756—260,000  whites;  Colonial  Records,  yii.,448,  Peters's 
estimate,  900,000,  one-eighth  Quakers ;  Hasard,  Pennsylrania  Archives,  1778— 
800,000  whites,  200,000  blacks. 
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growing  connDanity  were  the  Swedes,  a  simple,  agricnltaral  people, 
peaceable  alike  widi  Datcb,  EngliBh,  and  Indiana.  At  the  close  of 
Uie  seventeenth  century  they  were  still  nameroos  and  powerful  in  the 
Delaware  setUementa,  and  retained  their  mother  tongne ;  bot  after 
that  time  they  were  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  new  population  which 
sorroonded  them,  and,  unaided  by  fresh  arriTals,  lost  thmr  distinctiTe 
qualities.  They  were  a  strong,  sturdy  race,  and  a  valuable  element 
among  the  people.'  The  Dutch,  who  superseded  them,  left  but  few 
settlers  to  sunrire  the  rush  of  English  immigration,  which,  begun 
by  the  Quakers,  consisted  almost  exclusiTely  of  families  drawn  from 
the  middle  classes  of  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  and  small  temers,  with 
an  infusion,  by  no  means  trifling,  of  convicts,  indented  servants,  and 
wandering  adventurers.  Blany  Wdsh  also  came  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
seem  to  have  been  a  valuable  addition.  The  two  foreign  elements, 
however,  which  together  outnumbered  the  English,  and  gave  to  Penn* 
sylvania  a  charact^  whoDy  different  from  that  of  any  other  colony, 
were  the  Germans  and  Irish.  The  former  began  to  come  immedi* 
ately  upon  tiie  foundation  of  the  colony,  and  settled  at  Oermantown. 
These  first-comers  were  drawn  tiiither  on  account  of  religion,  and  in- 
cluded Quakers  and  Palatines,  and,  later.  Ridge  Hermits,  Dunkards, 
Mennonists,  and  Pietists.  Afterward  the  immigration  thus  started 
grew  from  natural  causes,  until,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  they 
formed  nearly  a  third  of  the  population,  and  occupied  exclusively 
large  districts  of  western  Pennsylvania.  They  were  chiefly  ^rmers, 
thrifty,  saving,  and  industrious,  but  stubborn,  ignorant,  and  unrelia- 
ble in  times  of  war.  Their  numerical  importance  is  shown  by  the 
effect  they  had  upon  the  language,  producing  a  well-defined  dialect 
known  familiariy  as  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  The  Irish  immigration  be- 
gan in  the  year  1719,  and  assumed  such  large  proportions  as  to  de- 
mand legislation  ten  years  later.  A  large  part  of  these  settlers  were 
Scotch -Irish  Presbyterians,  valuable  and  good  colonists;  but  there 
were  also  many  others  of  Irish  race,  who  were,  as  a  role,  a  very  unde- 
sirable addition  at  that  period.  Scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  the  Ut- 
ter succeeded  as  fanners ;  and  they  were  a  hard-drinking,  idle,  quarrel- 
some, and  disorderiy  class,  always  at  odds  with  the  government,  and 
did  much  to  give  to  that  government  and  to  politics  the  character  for 
weakness  aud  turbulence,  which,  banning  before  the  Revolution,  has 
broken  oat  at  intervals  down  to  the  present  day.    This  brief  outline 

>  PflnnsylTanUmtKML.m^Holme'tHlstoiT. 
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of  the  population  shows  the  great  miztare  of  races,  and  in  a  rough 
way  the  qnalities  of  the  principal  elements,  which  had  a  marked  ef- 
fect npon  the  society  of  the  colony  and  the  later  history  of  the  Stake.' 
The  people  of  Pennsylyania  and  Delaware  relied  chiefly  npon  agri- 
eoltoie  for  support,  and  the  great  mass  of  them  were  tillers  and  cnlti- 
▼ators  of  the  soil  But  there  were  many  merchants  and  tradesmon  as 
well,  besides  shopkeepers  and  mechanics.  The  radical  difference  be> 
tween  the  middle  and  sonthem  colonies  is  nowhere  better  shown  than 
in  the  economical  contrast  The  single  staple  of  Virginia  was  here  re- 
placed by  varied  products,  and  the  commerce  of  Pennsylvania  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  wealth*  The  exports  and  imports  were  worth  at  the 
period  of  the  Bevolution  more  than  a  million  pounds ;  and  trade,  legal 
and  illidt,  extending  not  only  to  England,  but  to  Lisbon,  Madeira,  and 
the  West  Indies,  employed  nearly  fire  hundred  vessels  and  over  seven 
thousand  seamen.*  The  exports  embraced  many  natural  products. 
Penn  had  at  an  early  day  set  his  face  against  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco, and  although  some  was  grown  in  the  more  southern  districts, 
the  great  Virginian  staple  was  superseded.  The  principal  exports 
were  grain  and  flour;  but  timber  and  every  kind  of  farm  produce 
were  sold  in  large  quantities,  and  there  was  an  extensive  and  valuable 
fur  trade,  founded  by  Penn  himself.  The  imports,  besides  wines  and 
sugar,  consisted,  of  course,  mainly  of  manufactured  articles.  There 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  manufactures  as  yet  in  Pennsylvania; 
but  tbe  germs  were  there,  and  the  flrst  experiments  were  in  progress ; 
the  coarser  articles  were  made  in  considerable  quantities,  and  these 
indications,  as  well  as  the  mining  industries,  deariy  showed  the  bent 
of  the  people.  Saw-mills  and  grist-mills  were  numerous,  and  em- 
ployed, not  only  by  the  Pennsylvanians,  but  by  tiieir  less  enterprising 
neighbors  of  the  south;  and  ships  were  built  at  the  Philadelphia 
docks,  and  used  by  the  traders  of  the  province.  As  early  as  the  end 
of  the  seventeenUi  century  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  of  glass 
was  tried  by  the  Germans  at  (Jermantown  and  Mannheim,  as  well  as 

>  lOdisiix't  Travels,  p.  81;  8mjth*t  Tour,  iL,S79,809;  Bri88oi,p.a90;  Kalm, 
L, 58, 216;  FooCe,  Sketches  of  Yiigiiiis,  1,99;  WatMm*8  Annals, iL;  CMveoGDor, 
p.  48,  sod  in  regard  to  Irish,  p.  78;  Ck>U.Hi8t.Soc.,v.,BnMldook*s  Exped.,SsigeDt, 
GoDTict8,etc 

*  Smyth,  iL,  807;  WaDsoe,  Insugnnl  Address  to  ffitt  Soc.,  187S;  Watson's 
Annals  of  Philadelphia,  U. ;  itat  Present  de  la  Pennsylvanie ;  Huguenot  Familj  in 
Virginia,  p.  80 ;  Bamaby,  p.  80 ;  Colonial  Bee,  1, 1897 ;  Hist.  Soc  Ooa,  is.,  1708, 
CnsttHDS  on  goods  from  Pennsiylvania, 
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that  of  druggets,  cnq>e8y  and  stockiDgB,  the  last  forming  a  thrinng  and 
profitable  indastry.  Some  of  the  Irish  made  linen  of  good  qoality, 
and  homespun  was  in  general  domestic  nse.  Vines  and  silk  were  also 
tried  under  government  auspices,  as  in  the  other  colonies,  and  with  a 
like  lack  of  success.  The  most  marked  derelopment  was  seen  in  the 
iron  industry.  The  first  furnace  was  started  in  the  year  1720,  and 
in  1750  three  thousand  tons  of  pig-iron  were  exported.  The  industry 
had  reached  such  proportions  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Pariiament, 
and  led  to  an  act  to  suppress  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  and  to  en- 
courage the  exportation  of  the  raw  material  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mother  country.  The  establishment  of  a  fire-insurance  company,  and, 
later,  of  one  for  life  insurance,  together  with  steps  taken  to  secure  pat- 
ents of  new  processes  of  weaving  and  for  deanung  com,  all  indicate 
the  existence  of  an  active  and  enterprising  business  community.  The 
produce  of  the  farms  was  fioated  down  the  rivers  from  the  interior, 
or  brought  in  sacks  on  the  backs  of  horses,  and  shipped  from  Phila- 
delphia. The  farms  were,  as  a  rule,  well  managed,  and  the  agricult- 
ure was,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  colonies,  high  and 
thrifty.  A  hasty  survey  of  the  trade  and  industries  of  Pennsyl* 
vania  gives  at  once  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  people,  and 
displays  a  rich  and  growing  prosperity,  and  a  thrift  in  management 
wholly  different  from  the  south,  which  stamps  the  middle  colonies 
with  a  peculiar  character." 

The  governments  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  consisted  of  a  sin- 
gle executive  for  both  provinces,  with  a  legislature  for  each ;  and  it 
is  sufficient  to  describe  the  system  of  the  former  to  understand  both. 
The  government  of  Pennsylvania  differed  in  some  important  respects 
from  those  of  the  other  colonies.  With  the  exception  of  Maryland 
and,  of  course,  Delaware,  it  was  the  only  proprietary  government,  and 
the  descendants  of  William  Penn  stood  in  a  relation  of  quasi  sover- 

*  At  to  trsde  and  industry  in  PennsylTsnU,  tee  Hagoenot  Fbmilj  in  Virginia, 
p.  80;  Gr«TeoQrar,p.46;  Sm jth,  il, 808, 807, 808 ;  Kahn,i.,68, 102, 160;  iL  189; 
Bumaby,  pp.  78, 80, 82 ;  OolL  Hist  Soc.,  1, 197 ;  Ibid.,  RepabL,  Wat8oa*s  Annals  of 
Buokingham  County,  etc,  as  to  late  developmeat  of  coal ;  Wat8oa*8  Annals  of  Phil- 
adelphia, ii.,  1768 ;  Description  of  Pennsylvania  by  Gabriel  Thomas ;  Wallace,  Inaog. 
Address,  Hist  Soc.,  1878;  Hist  Gon.,ix., Penn  and  for  trade;  Pennsylvania  Hist 
Mag.,  i.,  68 ;  Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  iL ;  GoL  Records,  iii.,  1717 ;  It.,  1786 ; 
v.,  1760 ;  Hasard,  Pennsylvania  Archives,  1760,  SsraggUng,  1776 ;  Bocbefoooanld, 
1, 88 ;  PennsylTsnia  Laws,  1700, 1780 ;  and  in  1769,  Laws  for  inspection  of  Ivmber 
for  protection  of  Province,  common  to  all  great  articles  of  ezpoK ;  for  Delaware, 
BrlMot,  p.  862 ;  Pennsj^Tania  Hist  Soc  ColL,  zL,  Acrelius ;  Bodiefoooanld,  Ii.,  87& 
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eignty,  and  drew  a  laige  revenae  from  the  great  colony  which  bore 
their  Dame.  The  execntiTe  department  was  composed  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  Conncil,  who  were  simply  advisory,  and  did  not  sit  as 
an  Upper  Hoose,  the  entire  legislative  power  being  vested  in  a  single 
body  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  people.  The  depnty  or  acting  €k>v- 
emor  was  appointed  by  the  proprietary  to  serve  in  his  absence,  and 
was  snbject  to  the  royal  approval.  As  in  all  colonies  where  the  peo- 
ple were  not  opposed  by  the  power  of  the  Crown,  the  €k>vemor  was 
of  little  importance.  Hie  sherifb  and  coroners  were  elected  by  the 
people,  and  all  officers  whose  duties  were  financial  were  chosen  either 
by  the  people  or  the  Assembly.  The  only  i^pointments  of  impor- 
tance in  the  hands  of  the  €k>vemor  were  judicial,  and  his  only  valu- 
able prerogative  was  the  power  to  pardon  in  all  cases  but  those  of 
murder  and  treason,  where  he  might  grant  a  reprieve,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Crown.  The  Assembly  also  held  the  purse-strings, 
excluded  tiie  €k>vemor  from  Indian  affidrs,  and,  going  much  further 
than  elsewhere,  sat  on  their  own  adjournment,  and  denied  success- 
fully the  right  of  the  €k>vemor  to  either  dissolve  or  prorogue,  al- 
though admitting  his  power  to  summon  them  by  writ  The  confusion 
and  faction  of  an  earlier  period,  when  Logan  was  wont  to  advise  a 
surrender  to  the  Crown,  had  resulted  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Assem- 
bly. The  representatives  had  a  property  qualification,  and  were  voted 
for  by  the  tax-paying  freemen,  a  more  liberal  suffrage  than  that  in 
Yogue  elsewhere,  while  naturalisation  was,  as  usual,  obtained  by  peti- 
tibn,  examined  by  the  €k>vemor,  and  recommended  to  the  House. 
The  only  check  upon  legislation  was  the  right  of  repeal  reserved  to 
the  King  in  counciL' 

The  proprietary  drew  his  income  from  the  quit-rents  reserved  in  all 
deeds,  and  which  could  be  collected  by  distress,  and  from  his  great 
manors,  the  taxation  of  which  was  such  a  fruitful  source  of  conten- 
tion. Salaries  were  small,  and  taxation  light  The  net  revenue, 
raised  by  direct  taxes,  excise,  and  light  customs,  amounted  to  eight 
thousand  pounds,  and  one  thousand  pounds  was  derived  from  the 
tonnage  duties  for  the  benefit  of  light-houses.  There  was  no  navy, 
and  the  militia,  established  with  difficulty  on  account  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Quakers,  was  small,  no  expense  to  the  public,  and  wretchedly 


*  Smyth,  iL,  808 ;  Bomabj,  |>p.  88, 84 ;  for  Delaware,  p.  94 ;  PennsylTiiiia  Lswa, 
1706, 1760;  OoL  Bee,  ilL,  1789;  hr.,  1746;  tU.,  1767;  Haard,  PennsjlTania  A^ 
diivei,  1776,  Answer  to  HiUtboroagh ;  Wst8on*8  Annals  of  PhDadelphia,  1, 86. 
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inefficient,  except  in  Delaware,  where  it  was  ertabUsbed  by  law,  and 
where  all  men  between  eighteen  and  fifty  were  required  to  aenre.' 

The  judicial  system  was  abo? e  the  colonial  standard,  both  as  re- 
gards bench  and  bar.  The  early  Qnd[er  scheme  of  peace-makers  to 
act  as  arbitrators  and  prerent  lawsuits  seems  to  have  met  with  little 
success ;'  and  at  the  time  of  the  Rerolution  there  was  an  adequate  and 
efficient  organisation  for  tiie  administration  of  the  common  law,  which 
prevailed  in  Pennsylvania  as  elsewhere,  except  when  modified  by  stat- 
utes, imperial  or  provincial  All  judges  were  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  lowest  court  was  that  of  the  local  magistrate  or  justice  of 
the  peace,  competent  to  try  cases  involving  less  than  forty  shillings. 
The  next  was  the  county  court,  or  court  of  quarter-sessions,  composed 
of  three  justices,  who  sat  by  special  commission  as  a  court  of  common 
pleas ;  while  the  highest  tribunal  was  the  supreme  court,  consisting  of 
a  chief- justice  and  three  puisne  judges,  widi  general  i^pellate  juris- 
diction, and  combining  the  functions  of  the  English  oourts  of  com- 
mon pleas,  king's  bench,  and  exchequer.  They  held  two  terms,  and 
were  also  empowered  to  sit  as  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and 
bold  a  general  jail  delivery,  a  power  rarely  exercised.  Causes  in- 
volving more  than  fifty  pounds  could  be  carried  up  from  tiie  su- 
preme court  to  the  King  in  council  There  was  no  court  of  chan- 
cery. Keith  had  succeeded  in  establishing  one,  with  himself  as  chan- 
cellor, under  the  charter ;  but  after  his  rule  it  was  suppressed,  and  such 
equity  jurisdiction  as  was  required  was  exercised  by  the  common-law 
courts.  There  was  a  registergeneral  of  probate  and  administration  at 
Philadelphia,  and  recorders  of  deeds  i^pointed  at  an  eariy  pmod  in 
each  county.  There  was  also  an  English  court  of  vice -admiralty, 
from  which  there  was  an  appeal  to  England ;  but  this  court  was  so 
unpopular  tliat  the  judge  at  one  time  complained  that  he  could  not 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  judiciary  of  Delaware  was  simi* 
lar  in  arrangement,  but  formed  an  independent  organization. 

The  bar  in  Pennsylvania  was  exceptionally  good,  and  had  always 
received  full  recognition.  Practice  was  simple,  and  attorneys  were 
admitted  by  the  justices  after  slight  examination ;  but  the  law,  as  a 
profession,  had  many  excellent  representatives  in  the  colony,  and 
drew  to  its  ranks  many  men  of  learning  and  ability.    Andrew  Ham- 

>  Banisby,  p.  89;  WatMo's  Annak,  L,  20 ;  tux  Present  de  la  PennsTtvaaie; 
GoL  Rec.,  Til,  1767,  MiliUa ;  iz.,  1707,  Letter  from  J.  Peon  to  Shellmnie ;  Haard, 
Pennsylvania  Archives,  1758. 

*  Hist  Soc.  OoU.,  ill,  Hist  of  Bristol  Borough,  1688 ;  Ool  Rec.,  il,  1709. 
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iltoiiy  who  defended  Zenger,  was  the  first  American  lawyer  who  gained 
more  than  a  local  repatation,  and  the  only  one  who  did  so  in  colonial 
times.* 

The  religions  system  of  Pennsyl?ania  was  peculiar  to  that  province, 
and  was  the  most  important  feature  of  her  public  policy,  for  it  was  the 
system  of  Pennsylrania  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  revolution- 
ary Congress  and  of  the  Convention  of  1789,  and  which  now  prevails 
throughout  the  United  States.  There  was,  with  one  trifling  exception 
due  to  secular  causes,  genuine  religious  freedom  from  the  banning. 
The  oppression  of  New  England  and  Virginia,  of  Congregationalist 
and  Episcopalian,  was  unknown,  and  toleration  did  not  rest  on  the 
narrow  foundation  of  expediency  to  which  it  owed  its  early  adoption 
in  Maryland.  The  Quakers  in  power  were  true  to  the  tenets  which 
they  had  preached  when  persecuted.  Peon's  followers  were,  however, 
a  religious  people,  and,  although  they  promised  to  all  Christians  per- 
fect toleration,  a  strong  tone  of  religion  pervades  the  *'  nervous  proc- 
lamation ''  against  vice,  and  the  eariy  laws  of  the  same  character.' 
Tet  tiiere  was  but  little  Sabbatarian  legislation  such  as  we  find  upon 
the  statute-book  of  both  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  although  an  un- 
fortunate barber  was  presented  by  the  grand-jury  of  an  early  period 
for  ^'trimming  on  the  first  day.''*  Th«B  is,  however,  no  indication 
that  Simday  was  less  observed,  or  that  the  morals  of  the  people  were 
worse  on  this  account,  and  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
recognition  of  marriages  solemnized  in  any  religious  society  whatever. 
The  generous  toleration  thus  afforded  attracted  all  forms  and  creeds  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  facts  especially 
noticed  by  all  observers  are  the  universal  toleration,  and  the  number 
and  mixture  of  sects.  One  writer  asserts  that  religious  indifference 
was  a  characteristic  of  the  people  owing  to  this  mingling  of  sects, 
and  his  opinion  would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  religious  laxity  in- 
dicated by  the  prevalence  of  church  lotteries.*  The  forms  were  cer- 
tainly less  rigid  than  elsewhere ;  but  the  piety  was  as  genuine  and  re- 
ligion as  wholesome  and  wide-q>read  as  in  any  colony. 

>  At  to  the  oooiis  and  the  bar  in  PennsylTuiia,  see  Bornaby,  pp.  88, 84 ;  for  Del- 
aware, p.  74 ;  Uws  of  Pennsylvania,  1706, 1718, 1716, 1722 ;  Jad.  Act,  1762, 1767; 
CoL  Bee,  iiL,  1720 ;  Haiard,  PennsyWania  ArohiTes,  1727 ;  Watson's  Annals,  I 

*  Hist  Ooll.,ix.,  12,  Penn  to  Logan,  **  Prepare  a  nervoas  proclamation  agahist 
viee."  *  Watson's  Annals,  1, 1708. 

«  Cr6veoGBnr,  p.  62;  Pennsylvania  Laws,  1766,  1767, 1768;  Memoirs  of  a  Life 
I  chiefly  in  PennsylTania,  p.  6. 
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The  oldest  cbarcb  in  the  two  provinces  was  that  founded  by  tiie  tint 
settlers,  who  were  Swedish  Lathorans,  and  this  sect  maintained  itself 
for  more  than  a  centary,  forming  the  only  oonnecting  link  betwe^i 
the  worshippers  and  their  mother  coon^.  The  ministers  came 
from  Sweden  nntil  the  year  1786,  when  a  petition  for  their  disoontin- 
nanoe  was  sent,  because  their  speech  was  no  longer  intelligiUe.'  Bat 
though  the  distinctions  of  race  were  efEaoed,  the  creed  sarvived,  was 
adopted  by  the  Dutch,  and  extended  by  Uie  German  immigrants  of 
l«le  faith.  The  Quakers  were,  of  course,  much  stronger  than  any  other 
single  sect,  although  they  speedily  sank  from  controlling  numbers  to 
a  minority  of  the  whole  population.  They  had  much  more  religious 
energy  than  any  other  denomination,  more  fondness  for  their  forms, 
and  maintained  with  greater  solicitude  their  connection  with  the  par- 
ent societies.  The  English  Church,  although  founded  at  an  eariy  pe- 
riod, never  flourished.  It  served  as  a  cry  to  the  ^'  Hot  Church  party,*' 
which  was  headed  by  Colonel  Quarry,  to  oppose  Penn  and  favor  a 
royal  government ;  but  it  never  obtained  any  importance,  and  was  sus- 
tained only  by  the  gifts  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goe- 
peL  Weak  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  churches 
which  might  some  day  be  raised  above  the  others  by  the  strong  arm 
of  government;  and  when  the  Bishop  of  London  proposed  to  present 
a  minister  his  right  was  resisted  and  denied  by  the  people,  and  claimed 
for  the  proprietary  and  Governor. 

The  most  important  sects  next  to  the  Quakers  were  the  Lutherans 
and  Presbyterians,  the  latter  supported  by  the  Irish  and  Scotch  set- 
tiers,  and  with  an  active,  able,  and  eneigetic  ministry,  who  ^read  thdr 
doctrines  with  much  success  through  the  province.  There  were  also 
respectable  bodies  of  Dutch  Calvinists,  Baptists,  Anabaptists,  and 
Moravians.  There  were,  too,  many  of  the  strange  sects  and  mysti- 
cal societies  whose  members  came  from  Germany  in  search  of  the 
peace  and  toleration  offered  by  the  Quakers.  Among  these,  besides 
the  Moravians,  were  Dnnkards,  dressed  like  Dominican  friars,  Mennon- 
ists.  Pietists,  and  Bidge  Hermits.  Last  of  all  come  the  Boman 
Catholics,  a  small  body,  principally  composed  of  Irish  and  (Ser- 
mans,  which  was  certainly  insignificant,  and  would  have  remained  con- 
tented and  unmolested  but  for  the  coming  of  the  hapless  Acadians, 
and  the  fact  of  the  old  French  war.    The  possible  duiger  of  Indian 

>mst8oaGolL,xL,AcreUa8,Hist;  Penns^vaiiSs  Hist  Mag.,  p.  1,  Bla^*t  Jooiw 
daI;  C<d.Beoords,ix.,1766. 
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inroftda,  condocied  by  Frenchmen,  was  enough  to  rouse  the  two 
strongest  hatreds  of  which  %  man  of  English  race  was  at  that  time 
capable.  Frenchmen  and  Papists  coald  mean  nothing  but  harm  to 
any  conunnnitj.  The  Acadians  were  both ;  and  some  of  the  Irish  and 
Oermaas  were  the  latter.  In  the  year  1755  three  Frenchmen  were  ar- 
rested for  poisoning  wells,  and  the  excitement  was  at  its  height  The 
Acadiams  by  the  interposition  of  certain  Huguenot  Quakers,  were  pro- 
Tided  for  by  the  Assembly ;  but  they  were  dispersed  among  the  coun- 
ties, and,  broken  by  misfortune,  sank  into  poverty,  and  rapidly  disap- 
peared. It  was  also  said  that  Irish  priests  stirred  up  the  people  at  the 
niass-houses  to  join  the  French ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  union, 
Boman  Catholics  were  disarmed,  and  their  houses  searched ;  they  wore 
exempted  from  tiie  militia,  and  compelled  to  pay  fines.  Their  number 
in  Philadelphia  was  not  at  this  time  over  two  thousand,  and  they  were 
the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  population.  Their  persecution 
was,  however,  only  passing,  and  was  due,  not  to  religious  bigotry,  but 
to  the  wave  of  fear  which  swept  over  the  English  colonies  when  France 
lei  loose  her  savages  upon  their  borders.*  With  this  single  exception, 
the  religious  system  of  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  perfect  toleration,  and 
the  condition  of  religious  afEairs  differed  in  no  essential  respect,  either 
social  or  political,  from  that  which  is  common  to  all  the  United  States 
to-day.  With  this  simple  policy  of  tolerance  to  all,  religion  in  Penn- 
sylvania plays  no  conspicuous  part  in  her  history.  There  was  little  os- 
tentation connected  with  the  varied  worships.  The  churches  or  meet- 
iog-houses  were,  as  a  rule,  small  and  plain,  but  neat  buildings,  and  the 
clergy  a  respected  and  respectable  class,  honored  in  their  calling,  but 
neither  a  picturesque  body,  as  in  Virginia,  nor  one  of  great  social  and 
political  influence,  as  in  Massachusetts. 

The  standing  of  the  lawyers  and  the  clergy  are  indications  of  the 
great  differences  existing  between  the  middle  and  southern  colonies. 
Another  simihir  and  even  more  striking  illustration  is  to  be  found 

*  At  to  Religion  in  Pennayhanis,  see  Cr^yeooBur,  p.  S2 ;  AbM  Robin,  p.  98; 
Kalm,  l.,Se;  Bumaby,p.84;  Hist  See.,  L,  62,  ProoL  of  Evans;  Ibid., iiL, Historj 
of  Bristol  Borough  Spiscopsl  Charcli,  168S;  Ibid.,Ti.,  as  to  Acadians;  Pennsyl- 
Tsnis  Laws,  1700, 1706, 1724, 1725, 1766 ;  Watson's  Annals,  I  and  ii.,  as  to  Eng. 
lisli  Ghnreh  and  Oerman  Sects;  OoL  Bee,  vil,  448, 1767;  ix.,  1766,  1766, 1767, 
1766 ;  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  xL,  Acrelius,  as  to  Ephrata  and  Herrenhutters ;  Huguenot 
Ftmily  in  Virginia,  p.  801 ;  Chateaubriand,  Til,  18 ;  Anderson's  History  of  Colonial 
Chttrdi,ii,486;  Chambers,  A  Tribute  to  the  Irish  and  Scotch  settlers ;  Rochefoit 
cauld,i^26. 
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in  the  third  great  profession  ^thit  of  medicine.  As  has  been  ie> 
marked,  in  the  colonies  to  the  sonth,  medical  men^  as  a  class,  were  in 
themselves  of  little  merit,  and  socially  and  pditicallj  had  no  impor- 
tance, whereas  in  Pennsylvania  the  case  was  exactly  reversed.  Al- 
though (Gabriel  Thomas  asserts,  in  mentioning  the  attractions  of  the 
colony,  that  it  had  neither  lawyers  nor  doctors,  and  was  therefore 
both  peaceable  and  healthy,  yet  there  is  no  donbt  that  two  physicians 
of  good  reputation  came  oat  with  Penn,  and  that  from  that  time  on 
the  profession  was  respected,  and  was  always  extending  its  bflaence  and 
its  services.  The  conntry  physicians,  except  in  the  back  districts,  where 
the  practice  was  of  the  radest  sort,  were  apparently  men  of  good  re- 
pute, eking  out  a  slender  professional  income  by  farming  or  shop- 
keeping  ;  but  the  most  eminent  of  the  profession  were  gathered,  of 
course,  in  Philadelphia.  There  were  certain  marks  of  simplicity  about 
them  which  seem  odd  to-day,  but  were  then  either  the  fashion  ev- 
erywhere, or  qualities  incident  to  a  new  country.  Although  there 
were  T^;ular  druggists,  yet  even  the  best  doctors  were  expected  to  be 
apothecaries  as  well,  and  dispense  medicines  to  their  patients.  They 
almost  invariably  walked  in  making  their  round  of  visits  in  the  towns, 
and  in  the  country  rode  on  horseback.  Midwifery  was  given  up  exclu- 
sively to  women.  The  profession,  as  a  whole,  was  of  remarkably  good 
quality,  and  it  is  said  that  in  all  Philadelphia  there  were  not  more  than 
two  or  three  quacks.  The  services  rendered  to  the  progress  of  medical 
science  by  the  profession  in  Pennsylvania  were  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
than  in  any  other  colony,  and  were  in  themselves  very  considerable. 
Inoculation  was  successfully  introduced  in  the  year  1731,  although 
not  without  the  usual  hard  contest  with  existing  prejudices.  Three 
years  later  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  a  graduate  of  the  London  schools, 
published  an  essay  upon  the  ''  Iliac  Passion  " — the  first  medical  book 
produced  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  earliest  which  appeared  in 
the  colonies.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  he  began  to  lecture 
upon  anatomy,  and  was  the  pioneer  in  this  branch  of  medical  instruc- 
tion. He  was  also  one  of  the  first  physicians  appointed  to  the  hospi- 
tal founded  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1760.  Ten  years  later  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Shippen  began  a  course  of  anatomical  lectures  in  a  private  house, 
and  by  these  small  beginnings  he  and  his  friend,  Dr.  Morgan,  succeeded 
in  starting  the  medical  college  which  in  the  year  1705  was  ingrafted 
upon  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Shippen  subsequently  did 
much  to  raise  the  practice  of  midwifery  from  the  rule  of  thumb 
methods  of  the  old  women,  who  had  a  monopoly  of  this  department 
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These  energetic  and  able  men — among  whom  Dr.  Rash,  famous  also 
by  his  controYersy  with  Cobbett,  held  a  leading  place — were  fair  ex- 
amples of  their  profession.  They  were  men  of  family,  position, 
and  wealth,  were  edacated  abroad,  and  were  adherents  of  the  English 
sefaooL  They  not  only  did  much  to  advance  medical  science  in 
America,  bnt  they  helped  to  break  the  old  tradition  of  barbers  and 
apothecaries,  which  even  now  weighs  npon  medicine  in  England,  and 
to  put  tiie  profession,  one  of  the  noblest  to  which  a  man  can  derote 
himself,  in  its  tme  position,  and  to  render  it  attractive,  honorable,  and 
desirable  to  men  of  all  ranks  and  of  the  highest  attainments.* 

Variety  of  pursuits  and  a  membership  representing  all  classes  of 
the  community  was  not  confined  to  the  learned  professions.  In  Phil- 
adelphia there  were  great  merchants,  many  busy  shopkeepers,  and  not 
a  few  ingenious  artisans  and  mechanics.*  In  the  smaller  towns  there 
were  the  petty  store-keepers  and  the  restless  Indian  traders,  who  roam- 
ed from  the  sea-coast  to  the  Alleghanies  and  to  the  fertile  r^on  of 
the  Ohio  in  search  of  furs  for  the  European  market'  There  were 
others  of  the  people,  too,  engaged  in  the  infant  manufactures,  and 
in  the  mining  industoies  just  coming  into  life.  Thus,  although  the 
bulk  of  the  population  consisted  of  farmers,  there  was  an  active  and 
important  element  of  tradesmen,  great  and  small,  which  made  its  in- 
fluence felt  throughout  the  entire  community,  while,  in  addition,  the 
learned  professions  were  eagerly  sought  and  successfully  practised  by 
the  best  men  in  the  province.  Variety  of  interest  and  of  occupation 
was  not,  therefore,  wanting  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  caused  liberality 
and  enterprise  among  the  people,  and  a  rapid  material  development 
which  was  even  then  in  progress. 

In  a  community  with  so  large  an  interest  in  trade  and  shopkeep- 
ing,  there  was,  of  course,  from  the  outset  the  usual  tendency  to  con- 
centrate for  the  better  prosecution  of  business.  Philadelphia  throve 
from  the  banning,  was  in  the  year  1750  second  only  to  Boston  in 
size  and  importance,  and  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution  had  become 
the  first  city  in  America  in  population.    The  inhabitants  of  the  city 

1  As  to  medicine  in  PennsylTsnis,  lee  Wickes,  Hist  of  Medicine  in  New  Jer- 
sey, pt  I ;  Rajnsl,  Eng.  ed.,  p.  120;  Brissoi,  p.  301 ;  Qsbriel  Thomss's  Descript 
of  Pennsylvania ;  Pennsylyania  Laws,  1724, 1760 ;  WaUace's  Inaugural  Address, 
1872;  Hist  Soc.OoaBepubL,L,  Watson's  Account  of  BucUng^uun  County,  eta, 
Med.  Hist  of  Pennsylvtnia;  ffist  of  University  of  Pennsylvania,  iiL ;  Watson's 
Annals  of  Pliiladelphia,iL;  Boohefoucauld,  L,  8. 

t  Kafan«l, 68.  '  Gabriel  Tbomas's  Description. 
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proper  nambered  more  tban  twenty-fiye  thousaod,  and  Uioee  of  the 
saburba  carried  the  total  above  thirty  thonaand.' 

The  city  was  laid  oat  on  the  imbecile  checker-board  pattern  now 
almost  nniversal  in  the  United  States,  and  the  High  Street  ronning 
through  the  centre  of  the  town  was  the  great  promenade  for  the  dti- 
sens.  From  the  yery  outset  good  building  was  the  rule ;  the  houses 
were  chiefly  of  brick,  some  of  stone,  and  but  few  of  wood.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  were  comely  and  useful  structures,  and  considered  in  their 
day  imposing  and  handsome.  The  churches  were  small  and  unpre- 
tentious, but  neat  The  open  squares,  long  rows  of  poplars,  and  large 
gardens  and  orchards  about  the  houses  of  the  better  sort,  gave  some 
relief  to  the  rigid  lines  of  the  streets.  In  the  matter  of  police  regu- 
lations, more  had  been  done  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time  than  in 
most  cities  in  any  part  of  the  worid,  and  this  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
genius  and  the  quiet  eneigy  of  Franklin.  At  his  arrival  the  town 
was  filthy,  and  unpaved,  unlighted,  and  guarded  only  by  half  a  doien 
constables  drawn  from  the  citizens.  When  tiie  Continental  Con- 
gress assembled,  the  crossings  everywhere  were  paved,  as  well  as  the 
principal  streets;  there  was  a  r^rolar  watch  to  patrol  the  town, 
cleaning  was  performed  by  contract,  instead  of  inefficiently  by  con* 
victs,  and  the  streets  were  dimly  lighted.  By  Franklin's  exertions 
the  city  had  come  to  be  the  pride  of  the  province,  and  there  was 
abunduit  legislation  for  its  benefit  The  well-built  houses,  sometimes 
rising  over  shops  and  store-houses,  sometimes  surrounded  by  gardens, 
were  generally  in  the  English  style  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
all  had  broad  porches  and  projecting  roofs  and  windows.  Blany  were 
adorned  with  balconies,  and  the  old  dials  set  in  the  walls  served  in  large 
measure  as  time-keepers  to  a  race  ignorant  of  steam-engines.  The  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  town  was  the  sidewalks,  marked  off  from 
the  roadway  by  posts  at  short  intervals,  and  by  pumps,  surmounted 
by  lamps,  and  thirty  yards  i^art  Within  these  posts  foot-passengers 
found  protection  from  vehicles ;  and  convivial  gentlemen,  groping  their 

>  Magazine  of  Amer.  Hist, i., 281, Narr.  of  Prince  de  Broglie,  80,000;  Elkanah 
Watson,  1784, 6000  bouses,  60,000  people ;  £tat  Present  de  la  Pennj^lranie,  1766, 
12,000;  Miohanx,  1749, 11,000;  1786,40,000:  Smjth,  ii^  804,  86,000 ;  Abb4  Bo- 
bin,  pp.  88, 98, 1781, 20,000;  Brissot,  p.  120, 1766, 90,000;  Ealm,  i.,  81,  Philaddpbia 
eeoond  to  Boston  only, p.  67,1746,10,000;  quadruples  nearly  in  twenty  years: 
Bumaby,p.76, 1769,8000  housee,  18,000  to  20,000  people;  Watson's  Annals,  iL, 
in  Philadelpbia  and  suburbs,  1768,2800  bouses;  1762,2969;  1769,8800;  1777, 
4474 ;  26,000  to  80,000  people. 
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way  home  throagh  the  fainUj  lighted  streets,  batted  against  them,  and 
were  thus  kept  in  the  foot-path  and  oat  of  the  gntter.  Hoases  and 
sidewalks  were  scrapnloasly  clean,  and  even  the  large  and  commodi- 
oas  market  at  the  end  of  the  High  Street,  filled  every  morning  with  a 
bosy  crowd,  was  neat,  qaiet,  and  orderly.  All  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  province  centred  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  qaays  along  the  river 
were  the  scene  of  bastle  and  activity  inseparable  from  thriving  trade. 
Qreat  fairs  brought  in  the  coantry  people,  and  these,  with  the  seamen 
and  strangers,  gave  life  and  variety  to  the  streets  and  sqaares.  High 
rents  indicated  the  growth  and  business  importance  of  the  town, 
which,  small  as  it  appears  in  comparison  with  modem  cities,  was 
large  by  any  standard  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  Chateaubriand 
Philadelphia  seemed  (mte,  and  he  comments  on  the  similarity  of  the 
houses,  and  the  dull,  monotonous  aspect  of  the  town.  To  Jefferson, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  impression  of  the  neat,  well-built,  and  pro^r- 
ous,yet  simple  Quaker  city,  after  the  slovenly  little  villages  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  never  lost,  and  he  wrote,  many  years  later,  that  he  thought 
Philadelphia  handsomer  than  either  London  or  Paris.  The  truth  lies 
probably  somewhere  between.  Philadelphia  before  the  Revolution  was 
a  genuine  En^^ish  country  town  of  the  best  sort,  well-kept  and  thrifty, 
with  unmistakable  signs  of  the  well-being  of  its  inhabitants.* 

The  forces  which  had  built  up  Philadelphia  were  not  without  effect 
dsewhere  in  the  province.  Oermantown,  with  its  infant  manufactures, 
was  a  prosperous  village.  The  houses  were  less  good  than  in  the  cap- 
ital, and  here  and  there  were  to  be  seen  the  little  dwellings  of  the 
early  settlers,  with  gabled  ends  toward  the  streets,  low  rooms,  and 
projecting  eaves.  Other  towns  were  rapidly  springing  up  at  a  greater 
distance  from  Philadelphia.  Beading,  in  the  year  1749,  had  only  one 
house,  and  two  years  Uter  had  one  hundred  and  thirty ;  while  Lancas- 
ter, with  a  German  and  Irish  population  of  nearly  ten  thousand,  was  the 
largest  inland  town  in  the  colonies,  and  York  did  not  fall  far  behind 
it.  The  little  town  of  Bristol,  a  fair  type  of  the  Pennsylvania  village, 
has  been  described  by  one  who  was  bom  and  lived  there  in  the  late 

1  For  Fhikdelphb,  see  Hugoenot  Family  in  Yirginia,  pp.  801-2 ;  M ichanx,  p.  20 ; 
Smyth,  IL,  808, 804, 807-9 ;  Abb4  RobiD,  p.  98 ;  Brissot,  pp.  204, 207 ;  Raynsl,  pp. 
119, 120 ;  Joamsl  of  Glande  Blsnohsrd,  p.  186 ;  Kalm,  1, 84, 86, 44, 46, 67 ;  Bama- 
by,  pp.  76, 78 ;  Waasey's  Toar,  p.  184 ;  Qabriel  Thomas's  Description,  1698 ;  Penn- 
sylvania Uws,  1761, 1768, 1771 ;  Pennsylvania  Hist  Mag.,  I,  Black's  Joanial ;  Wat- 
son's Annak  of  Philadelphia,  I, il, generally;  Memoirs  of  iakanah  Watson,  1784; 
Chateaid>riand,  vil,  17. 
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prorinciil  times.  The  great  road  to  New  York  '^formed  the  pri«* 
cipel  aodf  iDdeed,  the  onlj  street  marked  by  aojrthiiig  like  a  cooti* 
ooitj  of  baildiog.  A  few  side  streets  were  opened  from  this  main* 
road,  on  which,  here  and  there,  stood  an  humble,  solitary  dwelling. 
At  a  comer  of  two  of  these  lanes  was  a  Qoak^  meeting-hoose ;  and 
on  a  still  more  retired  spot  stood  a  small  Episcopal  chnrch,  whose 
lonely  grareyard,  with  its  sorroonding  woody  scenery,  might  have 
famished  an  appropriate  theme  for  snch  a  muse  as  Gray's.  These, 
together  with  an  old  brick  jail  (Bristol  baring  once  bera  the  coonty 
town  of  Bocks),  constituted  all  the  pnblic  edifices.'" 

In  Delaware,  Newcastle,  the  capital  of  the  lower  counties,  was  an 
ill-built  and  unattractire  phM)e ;  but  Wilmington,  with  an  aetire  popu- 
lation of  merchants  and  mechanics,  was  growing  rapidly.  The  houses 
were  generally  of  brick,  and  many  of  the  quaint  buUdings  of  the  Swedes 
still  remained.  It  had  fairs  and  a  good  trade,  and  is  spoken  of  by  all 
the  trardlers  of  the  time  as  a  neat,  pretty,  and  prosperous  town.  The 
town  life,  the  constant  association  of  many  members  of  the  community 
with  their  fellow-beings,  had,  of  course,  a  marked  eiEect  upon  sodety, 
and  found  its  fullest  expression  in  Philadelphia.* 

The  welMefined  classes,  and  simple  but  strongly  marked  social  and 
political  system  of  the  southem  States,  are  lost  in  Pennsylvania.  There 
was,  as  in  all  the  colonies,  an  aristocracy  composed  of  Uie  descoidants 
of  Penn's  principal  followers,  many  of  whoip  were  landed  gentry,  own- 
ing great  estates  from  which  they  drew  their  revenues,  and  of  wealthy 
temors  and  successful  merchants ;  but  thb  aristocracy  was  neither  dia- 
tincdy  marked  nor  homogeneous  and  compact  Its  members  received 
a  certain  recognition,  and  were  often  leaders  in  the  province,  but  they 
were  not  politically  or  socially  powerful  Indeed,  they  were  so  ill- 
defined  as  a  class,  that  one  careful  observer,  who  lived  long  in  Penn- 
sylvania, declares  that  there  was  no  aristocracy  in  existence.*  This 
weakness  arose  in  great  measure  from  the  absence  of  prim<^niture, 
excluded  by  Penn's  hostility,*  from  the  supineness  of  the  upper  classes 
themselves,  and  from  the  character  and  pursuits  of  the  mass  of  the 
population ;  for  there  is  no  indication  that  there  was  any  levelling 

>  M eoioirs  of  a  Life  psssed  chiefly  in  PennBylnnSs,  p.  4. 

*  For  smsU  towns  in  PennsylTuiiA  and  DeUwsre,  see  Smyth,  it,  SY8, 879 ;  Bar- 
naby,  pp.  78, 75, 80 ;  Hist  Soo.  GolL,  L,  RepnbL  Oonynham's  Hist  Notes ;  Watson's 
Annals,  il ;  Brissot,  p.  863;  Kalm,  i.,  89, 157;  PennsylvanU  Hist  Mag., L, Black's 
Joamal ;  Ferris's  Original  Settlements  on  the  Delaware ;  Elkanah  Watson's  Me^ 
moirs,  1784.  *  Cr^Teooenr,  p.  44.  «  Watson,! 
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spirit  in  Peoosylvaoia,  or  any  of  the  vigorous  democratic  tbeoriet 
which  prevailed  in  New  England.  Bat,  however  weak  and  ilMefined 
the  aristocracy  may  have  been,  there  is  no  donbt  of  its  existence,  nor 
of  that  of  the  aristocratic  spirit  which  mast  always  be  found  when  any 
portion  of  the  community  is  in  a  state  of  enforced  servitnde.  FVee 
labor  was  the  rule  in  Pennsylvania,  and  there  was  also  free  service ; 
bat  there  were,  besides,  bondnwrvants  and  slaves. 

African  sUves  were  brought  to  Pennsylvania  as  to  the  other  col- 
onies soon  after  the  settlement,  but  they  never  became  very  numerous. 
They  were  employed  generally  as  house  servants,  and  in  Delaware  as 
field  hands,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much  used  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania farms,  and  not  at  all  in  iron-works  or  any  other  of  the  industries. 
They  gathered  principally  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  eastern  counties. 
Their  insignificance  as  a  class,  and  the  feebleness  of  slavery  as  an  insti- 
tution, were  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  of  which  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant was  the  supremacy  of  free  labor,  and  the  consequent  presence 
of  large  bodies  of  white  men  who  worked  themselves.  The  climate  was 
too  severe  for  the  negroes  fresh  from  Africa  or  the  West  Indies,  and 
they  were  expensive  and  precarious  property,  while  the  bond-servants 
were  cheap  and  plentiful  The  Quakers,  as  a  sect — although  many  of 
them  came  to  hold  slaves  with  indifference— displayed  toward  slavery 
an  unwavering  hostility  very  bitter  at  the  outset,  and  while  under  Penn's 
immediate  influence,  but  always  persistent  and  active.  They  used  the 
arguments  of  religion  to  bring  about  manumission  by  members  of  the 
meeting;  and  such  men  as  Woolman  and  Benezet  devoted  their  lives 
to  warfare  upon  slavery.  This  spirit  was  strongly  manifested  in  the 
slave  legislation  of  the  province,  although  there  were,  of  course,  harsh 
clauses.  Blacks  received  lashes  for  all  misdemeanors  for  which  whites 
were  fined.  Intermarriage  of  the  races  was  prohibited  under  heavy 
penalties :  the  maxim  partus  Hguiiur  venirem  was  rigidly  enforced, 
and  the  n^^roes  were  buried  in  separate  graveyards  outside  the  towns. 
The  rights  of  property  in  slaves  were  scrupulously  guarded  by  the 
government ;  but  the  general  character  of  the  laws  was  mild,  and 
slaves  had  some  security  for  life  and  limb.  The  murder  of  a  slave 
was  punishable  with  death,  although  public  sentiment  would  not 
sustain  the  infliction  upon  a  master  of  such  a  penalty.  Whippings 
were  generally  administered  by  public  officers  at  the  jails,  on  the 
request  of  the  owners.  More  important  than  anything  else  were  the 
steady  efforts  of  the  Assembly  during  the  eighteenth  century  to  stop 
the  importation  of  slaves  by  means  of  a  prohibitory  duty,  and  they  per- 

16 
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sisied  in  this  policy,  de^ite  the  opposition  of  England,  until  they  final- 
ly obtained  complete  saccees.  Slavee  were  still  sold  in  open  maAet, 
and  driven  in  gangs  to  the  southward ;  but  cargoes  of  hnman  beings 
c^Med  to  be  landed  in  Kiiladeiphia  some  years  before  the  Bevolntion, 
and  the  general  treatment  of  sUyes  was,  in  everyday  practice,  mild  and 
humane.  The  constant  manumission  by  individuak  either  by  wiU  or 
during  their  life  increased  the  dass  of  free  blacks,  to  whom  the  laws 
gave  ample  and  adequate  protection.  They  were  better  than  the  same 
dass  in  the  southern  States,  and  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  were  men 
of  ability ;  but  as  a  rule  they  were  idle  and  diiftless,  sometimes  dis- 
orderiy  and  turbulent,  and  it  was  usual  for  the  roasters  to  pension 
their  freedmen  in  order  to  prevent  their  becoming  a  burden  upon  the 
community.' 

The  indented  white  servants  in  Pennsylvania  formed  a  much  larger 
and  more  important  portion  of  the  population  than  the  slaves,  whom 
they  assisted  in  driving  out  by  their  own  greater  cheapness.  They 
were  chiefly  Irish  and  German  redemptioners,  who  sold  themselves 
to  pay  their  passage,  and  transported  convicts,  who  at  last  became  so 
numerous  and  troublesome  that  laws  were  passed  to  prevent  their  im- 
portation. There  were  also  among  these  bond-servants  many  waifs 
from  the  London  streets — children  sold  by  their  parents,  and  unhap- 
py beings  who  had  been  kidnapped  and  exported  sometimes  to  fur- 
ther criminal  schemes.  Lord  Altham  was  of  this  lattw  description, 
and  romances  were  written  by  convicts  and  personations  attempted  of 
those  who  had  been  wrongfully  forced  into  servitude,  as  the  easiest 
method  of  disposing  of  them.  The  condition  of  indented  servants 
was  unenviable  enough ;  but  it  was  better  in  Pennsylvania  than  in 
the  southern  colonies.  They  were  more  humanely  treated,  and  bet- 
ter fed  and  dothed,  and  the  laws  did  not  leave  them  utterly  at  their 
master's  mercy.  They  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the  province  with- 
out their  own  consent;  and  they  could  not  be  sold  at  all  except  be- 
fore a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  term  of  servitude  was  four  years ; 
and  if  they  had  been  faithful  they  were  entitled  not  only  to  a 

>  As  to  sUvery  In  PennsjlTsnis,  see  Kslm,  i^  44,  S87,  and  IT. ;  Hist  Soa  Ooll, 
1, 268;  PennsjlvsnU  Uw%,  1700, 1710,  1724, 17S1,  1771, 177S;  Hist  Soo.  ColL, 
Bepubl,  i.,  BeUle,  Negro  SUvery  In  Pennsjlvsnis;  Watson's  AmuOs,  L,  201,  sod 
il ;  Smith,  Hist  of  DeUwsre  County,  1750 ;  OoL  Records,  L,  1707 ;  zi.,  1779 ;  Mag. 
asine  Amer.  Hkt,  L,  281.  In  Delaware ;  Acrelios ;  Roohefoucauld,  ii.,  272 ;  Bris- 
sot,  Free  Blacks,  2S8;  Kalm,  L,  394;  Hist  Soc  CoR,  iL,  pt  it,  Watson,  Country 
Towns,  Wilmington, 
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fall  dischai*ge,  bat  to  a  suit  of  clothes  and  some  agricultural  tools. 
They  received  five  days  additional  servitude  for  every  day's  absence 
by  flight,  and  were  whipped  for  theft  at  the  cart-tail.  There  was  a 
severe  penalty  inflicted  if  they  married  without  their  master's  con- 
sent; and  women  having  bastard  children  were  punished  by  addi- 
tional servitude.  Any  one  who  concealed  a  runaway  servant,  or  who 
traded  with  them,  was  liable  to  a  heavy  fine.  Many  of  them  turned 
out  wdl  after  emancipation,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  their  treatment 
The  free  servants  who  engaged  by  the  year  were  a  respectable  class, 
and  were  sufficiently  well  paid  to  lay  up  money  for  a  wedding  outfit 
They  formed  a  comparatively  small  body,  but  were  numerous  enough 
to  remove  in  some  measure  the  disgrace  attendant  upon  service  of 
any  kind  in  the  purely  slave  provinces.* 

From  these  classes,  or  rather  from  the  first  two,  the  criminals  and 
paupers  were  recruited.  Crime  was  probably  no  more  common  in 
Pennsylvania  than  in  the  other  colonies,  but  pauperism  certainly  was ; 
and  both  subjects  were  better  understood  and  more  thoughtfully  dealt 
with  than  elsewhere  in  America.  In  almost  every  English  colony  some 
new  scheme  of  social  regeneration  was  attempted,  and  even  the  sober- 
minded  Quakers  were  touched  with  the  infection  of  Utopian  theories, 
and  believed  that  they  could  overcome  crime  by  fine,  restitution,  and 
imprisonment,  without  resort  to  the  methods  then  in  vogue.  This  was 
the  system  founded  by  Penn,  under  which  murder  was  the  only  capital 
offence,  and  it  was  so  far  in  advance  of  its  time,  and  in  details,  indeed, 
of  what  was  practicable,  that  failure  was  inevitable  from  the  outset 
It  is  sad  as  well  as  instructive  to  see  how  this  benevolent  plan  went 
to  pieces  under  the  hanh  pressure  of  drcumstanoes.  The  liberal  spirit 
of  the  founden  which  drew  settien  was  in  itself  a  chief  cause  of  its 
downfall,  for  many  of  the  new-comen  were  of  a  very  low  class,  and 
brought  crime  and  poverty  with  them.  The  curse  of  pirates  and 
smugglers,  who  infested  the  American  coasts,  fell  heavily,  also,  upon 
Pennsylvania.  These  outlaws  brought  trade  and  specie  to  the  strug- 
gling colonists,  whose  virtue  was  not  proof  against  the  temptation. 
The  pirate  Evans  owned  land  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  famous  Black- 
beard  traded  in  its  shops ;  while  even  the  family  of  Penn*8  deputy, 
Markharo,  was  mixed  up  with  these  illicit  dealings.    The  scandal  and 

1  As  to  indented  servAnts  and  free  Macks,  see  Kalm,  L,  89, 887,  and  ff. ;  Penn- 
sylTsnia  Uwi,  1700,  1701,  1706,  1788;  Hist  Soo.  ColL,  v.,  Sargent,  Brsddocli's 
Expeditioii,  Introd.;  Watson,  L  and  il;  Smith,  Hist  of  Delaware  County;  OoL 
Records,  si,  1777. 
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injury  which  this  caused  to  the  province  led  finally  to  strenaons  meaa- 
ures  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly,  and  piracy  was  suppressed,  but  not 
wholly  until  twenty-five  years'  had  elapsed. 

Besides  this  particular  evil,  vice  in  general  increased  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  large  immigration  and  the  growth  of  towns.  The  Quakers 
attempted  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  proclamations  and  laws  against  vice 
and  every  form  of  immorality,  from  murder  down  to  scolding,  smok- 
ing in  the  streets,  and  working  on  Sunday,  thereby  trying  to  reach  a 
class  of  offences  which  legii^Uon  cannot  deal  with  directly.  Their  own 
morals,  too,  b^;an  to  relax  in  the  second  generation.  William  Penn, 
the  younger,  not  only  went  over  to  the  Church  of  EngUnd,  but,  after 
the  fashion  of  young  gentlemen  in  London,  raised  a  riot  in  the  quiet 
Philadelphia  streets,  wrenched  off  knockers,  beat  the  watch,  and  was 
finally  arrested  and  brought  into  court,  where  the  matter  was  hushed 
up  and  the  watch  reprimanded.  At  last  the  new  theory  of  criminal  leg- 
iflJation  was  abandoned,  in  the  year  1718.  Workhouses  and  jails  were 
established,  the  number  of  capital  offences  was  increased  from  one  to 
fourteen ;  every  felony,  except  larceny,  was  made  capital  on  a  second 
offence,  and  matters  went  on  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  ordinary  fashion 
of  that  day." 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  while,  as  compared  with  England,  the 
amount  of  crime  was  trifling,  it  was  as  compared  with  the  other  col- 
onies very  considerable ;  and  although  infrequent,  there  was  much  vari- 
ety. About  the  middle  of  the  century  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hang- 
ing for  house-breaking,  horse-stealing,  and  counterfeiting.  Highway 
robbery  was  not  unknown,  and  informers  were  tarred  and  feathered  in 
the  back  counties  by  a  population  loyal  to  the  cause  of  untaxed  liquors. 
In  Philadelphia  the  disorders  inaugurated  by  young  Penn  broke  out 
at  short  intervals,  assuming  not  infrequently  the  proportions  of  a  dan- 
gerous riot  After  the  French  war  the  town  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  aUrm  by  assaults  with  knives  upon  women  who  ventured  out  after 
dark.  The  habit  of  rioting  spread  to  the  other  towns,  and  the  brutal 
massacre  by  the  Scotch-Irish  "  Paxton  boys  "  of  the  Indians  at  Cones- 

>  Ilrates;  Hist  Soo.  ColL,  iv.,  1702 ;  Watson's  Annals,  L,  120,  and  it ;  Smith, Hist 
of  Delaware  County,  1700 ;  Ool.  Records,  il,  1700 ;  iil,  1717, 1718, 1782 ;  Hist.  Reo. 
of  Pennsylvania. 

«  Hist  Soc  ColL,  i,  62,  260,  262;  PennsylranU  Uws,  1700,  1701, 1705, 1718; 
Hist.  Soc.,  Iv.,  1704,  Affair  of  W.  Penn,  Junior;  Watson,  i,  1705;  Col  Rec,  I, 
1697,  Letter  from  W.  Penn,  1704,  W.  Penn,  Junior's,  case ;  Smith,  Hist  of  Dels* 
ware  Countv,  decrease  of  morality  in  Quakers  of  second  goieration. 
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toga  was  the  most  notorious  result  of  this  torboleot  disposition.  The 
rioters  and  the  criminals  were  almost  wholly  Irish.  Not  one  native  or 
Englishman  was  found  in  any  ten  of  the  inmates  of  jails,  and  the  nn- 
fortunate  prominence  of  Pennsylvania  in  this  respect  was  attributable 
to  the  character  of  a  large  portion  of  her  immigrants. 

Rough  and  disorderly  as  were  the  back  counties,  they  did  not  de- 
velop the  immorality  which  grew  up  in  Philadelphia  as  one  of  the  al- 
most inseparable  concomitants  of  town  life.  Drinking  was  the  curse 
of  every  part  of  the  province ;  but  in  Philadelphia  duelling,  although 
strongly  discountenanced,  was  more  or  less  practised  even  by  the  cler- 
gy, and  there  is  record  of  one  reverend  gentleman  who  was  killed  by 
a  comet  of  horse.  Lotteries,  at  first  frowned  upon,  came  to  be  the 
regular  and  recognized  method  of  raising  money  for  churches  and  pub- 
lic improvements,  afforded  an  ample  opportunity  for  general  gambling, 
and  offered  apparently  the  principal  if  not  the  only  occasion  for 
this  sort  of  dissipation.  In  no  respect  were  the  Quakers  more  active 
than  in  their  efforts  to  suppress  all  offences  of  a  sexual  nature.  The 
early  laws  regulating  marriage  were  detailed  and  strict  in  the  extreme, 
and  sharp  measures  were  taken  against  all  "  lewd  women.''  This  legis- 
lation appears  to  have  been  effective.  Prostitutes  there  were,  of  course, 
in  Philadelphia ;  but  they  were  only  to  be  found  along  the  wharves 
and  in  the  sailors'  dens.  The  policy  was,  in  fact,  supported  by  public 
opinion.  In  the  country  a  couple  whose  child  was  bom  too  soon  after 
marriage  were  forced  to  stand  at  the  whipping-post ;  and  in  the  Scotch- 
Irish  communities  those  detected  in  iUicit  intercourse  were  compelled 
to  make  public  confession  of  their  sin  in  church,  concluding  with  the 

words: 

''For  my  own  game  have  done  this  shame, 
Pray  restore  me  to  my  lands  again." 

The  system  of  punishments  conforming  to  the  common  theory  of 
the  day  relied  principally  upon  "  lashes  well  Udd  on."  Men  and  wom- 
en were  whipped  for  stealing,  for  bastards,  and  for  all  small  offences. 
The  stripes  were  inflicted  upon  the  market-day,  and  in  the  market- 
place, where  stood  the  whipping-post,  which  was  a  great  source  of  in- 
terest to  the  crowd,  but  fell  far  short  of  the  pillory  as  a  popular  amuse- 
ment The  wretched  criminals  were  placed  in  the  pillory,  the  popu- 
lace gathered  round,  the  price  of  e^s  rose,  and  they  were  pelted  and 
abused  from  moming  till  night ;  while  simple  vagrants  were  tumed 
loose  and  pelted  and  hunted  out  of  town.  Criminals  who  could  not 
pay  fines  were  sold  as  servants  for  the  public  benefit    As  late  as  the 
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year  1731  a  woman  was  bnrnt  at  the  stake  for  the  murder  of  her  haa- 
band,  and  death  was  the  penalty  for  many  comparatively  trifling  of- 
fences. In  1 772  even,  the  pnnidunent  for  bnming  the  State-honae  was 
death,  and  for  breaking  into  it  the  pillory,  lashes,  and  imprisonment 
The  result  of  the  constant  infliction  of  die  death  penalty  led  grado- 
ally  to  its  evasion,  as  it  did  in  England,  and  to  its  ultimate  abolition. 
(Bnt,  although  the  early  schemes  of  the  Quakers  had  no  e£Fect  upon 
penalties,  they  bore  good  fruit  in  the  matter  of  prisons  and  prison 
discipline.  In  the  year  1733  prisoners  were  kept  in  filthy  cells — 
usually  under  the  court-house — naked,  and  covered  with  vermin.  At 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  the  prisons  of  Philadelphia  and  the  sys- 
tem of  management  were,  on  the  testimony  of  foreign  observers,  Uie 
best  in  the  world.  In  this  direction  genuine  progress  had  been  made, 
and  it  was  due  wholly  to  the  humane  principles  of  the  Quakers.' 

The  immigration  to  Pennsylvania  was  more  fruitful  of  pauperism 
than  crime,  and  the  laws  are  full  of  attempts  to  stop  by  legislation  the 
coming  of  "  poor  and  impotent  persons"  into  the  province.  The  un- 
limited opportunities  of  the  new  land  did  much  to  check  the  spread 
of  pauperism,  and  in  the  country  districts  there  was  little  or  none. 
Such  as  there  was  in  the  province  was  concentrated  in  Philadelphia  and 
its  immediate  neighborhood,  and  the  government  endeavored  to  deal 
with  it  systematically  and  thoroughly.  In  Philadelphia  overseers  of 
the  poor  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  two  justices,  and  in 
the  borough  to  be  elected  by  the  freeholders.  These  overseers  were 
to  lay  rates  to  be  levied  like  taxes ;  poor  children  were  to  be  bound 
out  to  service  by  the  workhouse  managers ;  and  no  person  was  to  be 
entered  upon  the  poor-books  without  an  order  from  two  magistrates. 
The  settlement  laws,  modelled  on  those  of  England,  were  extremely 
strict,  and  paupers  were  obliged  to  wear  a  large  badge  on  their  shoul- 
der to  denote  their  condition ;  but  the  whole  amount  of  pauperism 


I  As  to  crime,  panishments,  and  prisons  in  PennsjlTanis,  see  O^veonnr,  pp.  40, 
67;  Bris0ot,p.8l7;  AbM  Robin,  p.  95 ;  Hist  Soo.  Coll.,  L,  SSS,  1744 ;  Pennsylva- 
nU  Laws,  1701, 1705, 1745, 17S7, 1772 ;  Hist  Soo.  CkOL,  ii^  pt  iL,  Watson's  Coun- 
try Towns;  Ibid.,  iii., Hist  of  Bristol  Borough;  Ibid., iv., 822 ;  Watson's  AnnaU, 
i.,  25, 108,  and  ff.,  generallj,  1781, 1750, 17S0, 17S1 ;  iL,lS98;  and  generally  for 
crimes,  lotteries,  daelUng,  etc. ;  Rupp,  Hist  Lancaster  County,  1789 ;  Smith,  Hist 
Delaware  County,  1690, 1S98, 1748 ;  Chambers,  A  Tribute  to  Irish  and  Sootdi 
SeUlers ;  The  Quaker  Unmasked ;  CoL  Rec.,  iil,  1726 ;  riL,  1756, 1762 ;  ix.,  1766  ; 
Hazard,  Pennsylyania  ArchiTes,  1787, 1778 ;  Rochefoucauld,  ii.,  886,  877 ;  Pen» 
aylyania  Hist  Mag.,  i..  Black's  Journal,  Wilmington ;  Wansey,  p.  157. 
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ivas  companitiyelj  trifling,  and  the  system  shows  a  progressiTe  pablio 
opinion.^ 

Another  matter  of  morals,  more  directly  connected,  perhaps,  with 
the  condition  of  trade  than  anything  else,  was  the  standard  of  finan- 
cial honesty,  and  here  we  find  a  marked  departure  from  the  loose  deal- 
ing and  indiscriminate  debts  of  the  southern  provinces.  There  were 
on  the  statute-book  the  customary  Uws  to  regulate  interest,  and  acts 
characteristic  of  the  American  colonies,  whick  released  debtors  on  a  full 
assignment  of  their  property.  The  colony  was  also  cursed  heavily  with 
the  paper-money  delusion,  of  which  large  amounts  were  emitted ;  but 
in  other  respects  the  commercial  spirit  was  predominant,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  business  morality  sound.  Creditors'  rights  were  fully  protect- 
ed, and  careful  provision  was  made  to  prevent  fraud  under  Uie  acts 
for  the  relief  of  debtors.  The  aristocratic  tendency  cropped  out  cu- 
riously in  a  law  of  the  year  1724,  which  permitted  freeholders  of 
fifty  pounds  to  be  arrested  only  on  suit  of  the  King,  or  on  refusal 
to  give  security.*  The  people  were  honest;  the  general  tone  was 
sound  in  matters  of  morals ;  there  was  no  sympathy  with  crime  or 
frauds  on  creditors;  and  fidlures  were  a  matter  of  deep  and  graend 
regret 

The  enlightened  spirit  of  the  Quakers  in  matters  of  social  economy 
and  improvement  was  strongly  shown  in  th^r  efforts  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  sick  and  insane  by  private  as  well  as  public  benev- 
olence. In  Philadelphia  was  the  only  lunatic  asylum  in  America, 
where  an  attempt  at  least  was  made  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  this 
unhappy  class,  rendered  doubly  miserable  by  the  treatment  they  usual- 
ly were  subjected  to  at  that  period ;  and  in  this  respect,  as  in  prison 
management,  Pennsylvania  was  more  advanced  than  Europe.  Out- 
side of  Philadelphia  there  was  also  a  large  brick  hospital  for  men  and 
women,  to  which  was  attached  a  reform  school.  Efforts  were  made, 
too,  to  combat,  by  proper  sanitary  regulations,  the  introduction  of  in- 
fectious diseases.  There  was  a  good  soldiers'  home,  and  various  so- 
cieties existed  for  the  furtherance  of  philanthropic  objects,  and  for 
the  care  of  the  poor,  aged,  and  infirm.  All  these  matters  of  public 
health  and  morals  show  in  Pennsylvania  a  much  greater  progress  in 

>  As  to  pauperifliD,  see  PennsjlTania  Laws,  1788, 1748, 17S6, 1771 ;  Poor  Law, 
cited  in  text,  Watson,  U.,  1719;  €k»LReo.,iv.,1788;  Roohef6ooaald,  i,  8 ;  ii,272; 
Micbanz,  p.  20. 

•  PennsThima  Laws,  1700, 1705, 1728,  1724, 1780, 1781 ;  Watson,  L,  174  and 
ff. ;  Ibid.,  il.  Paper  Money,  1778 ;  Buniaby,  p.  90. 
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qaestions  of  social  science  than  can  be  found  in  any  of  her  siste 
colonies.' 

The  life,  habits,  and  manners  of  the  people  varied  greatly.  Be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  and  those  of  Philadelplua  great 
differences  necessarily  existed ;  and  b^ween  these  extremes  were  the 
different  classes  of  farmers,  ranging  from  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the 
backwoods  to  the  great  landholders  of  the  eastern  counties.  The  life 
of  the  backwoodsmen,  contrasting  strongly  with  that  of  the  denixens 
of  the  capital,  was  mde  and  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  pioneers 
cleared  a  little  tract  in  the  forest,  began  to  farm  in  a  rough  sort  of 
fashion,  and  hanted,  and  traded  with  the  Indians.  A  log-honse  of 
the  simplest  constmction  gave  shelter  to  the  settler  and  his  family. 
The  men  dressed  in  hunting-shirts  and  l^^gings,  the  women  in  bed- 
gowns and  linsey  petticoats,  while  young  and  old  went  barefoot  in 
warm  weather.  The  two  bare  rooms  were  festooned  with  the  gar- 
ments of  the  family;  the  utensils  were  of  pewter;  china,  glass,  and 
silver  were  unknown,  and  the  furniture  was  all  of  home  manufacture. 
**  Hog  and  hominy  "were  the  principal  articles  of  food,  varied,  when 
the  chase  proved  fortunate,  by  roast  venison.  The  amusements  were 
as  rude  as  the  appliances  of  comfort  There  was  much  drinking  on 
all  occasions,  wild  dancing,  and  rough  sports ;  but  the  great  event  was 
a  marriage.  The  widely  scattered  neighbors  then  gathered  from  all 
sides  to  fell  trees,  shape  logs,  and  build  the  one  room,  called  by  a 
stretch  of  courtesy  the  house  of  the  young  couple.  Then  followed 
the  house-warming,  with  unlimited  drinking  and  dancing.  The  new- 
ly-married pair  withdrew  at  an  eariy  hour  from  the  scene  to  the  attic, 
where  pork  and  cabbage  were  liberally  supplied  to  them  by  the  com- 
pany below,  who  kept  up  the  festivities  with  enduring  Z€«l.  At  all 
public  meetings  there  was  a  good  deal  of  pretty  savage  fighting, 
and  the  border  conflicts  between  the  Irish  and  Germans  make  a 
dark  chapter  in  the  colonial  annals  of  Pennsylvania.  At  one  time 
the  former,  under  the  lead  of  Cresap,  endeavored  systematically  to 
drive  their  more  thrifty  and  industrious  rivals  from  the  western 
country ;  and  another  bloody  struggle,  extending  over  twenty  years, 
was  caused  by  the  efforts  of  Connecticut  men  to  settle  in  Wyoming. 
This  came  at  times  to  open  and  r^^lar  war  with  the  government, 
and  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  hardy  intruders,  and  the  estab- 

>  Smyth,  ii^  809 ;  Abb4  Robin,  p.  96 ;  Brissot,  pp.  167, 176 ;  Barnsbj,  pp.  77,  96; 
PennsjlTUiiA  Lswb,  1770 ;  GoL  Becoids,  !▼.,  1741, 1743 ;  Bochefoneaald,  ti.,  877. 
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lishment  of  the  democratic  government  of  the  New  England  town- 
ship.' 

Passing  from  the  mde  outposts  of  civilization  toward  the  east,  we 
come  upon  the  great  farming  class  which,  in  all  its  varieties,  formed 
the  bulk  and  the  strength  of  the  Pennsylvanian  population.  The 
farms  near  the  border  partook  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  character 
of  backwoods  clearings,  and  their  occupants  were  rather  roogh  in  life 
and  habits.  This  was  the  region  where  the  continual  contest  went 
on  with  the  ^*  accursed  Irish,''  as  their  German  opponents  styled  them. 
Here,  too,  the  Irbh  brought  on  themselves  the  hostility  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  forbade  them  to  settle  in  York  or  Lancaster,  and  at- 
tempted to  remove  them  to  the  west  From  thb  field  they  carried 
their  quarrels  to  the  Assembly,  and  divided  the  legislature  into  two 
parties-— on  one  side  the  Quakers  and  Germans,  on  the  other  the  rest 
of  the  English  and  the  Irish,  who  succeeded,  usually,  in  obtaining  the 
upperhand.* 

But  these  outlying  settlements,  with  their  feuds  and  struggles,  were 
not  the  types  of  the  agricultural  population.  The  Pennsylvania  farm- 
ers belonged,  as  a  rule,  to  the  substantial,  permanent,  and  best  class 
of  freeholders.  They  were,  for  the  period,  scientific  and  economical 
farmers,  and  thoroughly  well  off,  which  was  especially  the  case  with 
the  G^ermans,  who  were  thrifty,  temperate,  never  in  debt,  and  whose 
women-folk  labored  in  the  fields.  The  farms,  worked  for  the  most 
part  by  bond  -  servants  or  hired  laborers  who  received  high  wages, 
were  rich,  and  yielded  good  crops.  The  owners  were  themselves  prac- 
tical farmers,  working  in  the  fields  with  their  men,  and  superintending 
everything.  A  Russian  traveller,  going  to  visit  John  Bartram,  found 
the  eminent  botanist  in  the  fields  with  his  farm-hands.  The  style  of 
living  was  not  infrequently  marked  by  a  patriarchal  simplicity.  Mas- 
ter and  men  all  dined  together  in  one  large  room,  where,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table,  sat  the  n^j^roes ;  then  came  the  white  servants  and 
the  hired  men ;  and  then  the  master  and  his  family.  Food  was  ev- 
ery wh««  plentiful  and  simple ;  and  the  dress,  generally  consisting  of 
leather  breeches  and  hempen  jackets,  was  coarse  and  substantial    In 

>  Backwoods  Life;  Miohaox, p.  29 ;  The  Olden  Time,  p.  141 ;  Hist  Soo.  Coll., y., 
Bsrgent's  Hist  of  Braddook's  Ejq;>ed.,  Introd.  Memoir;  Rapp,  Hist  of  Lancaster 
County;  Stone's  Hist  of  W joming. 

*  Watson,  ii,  1748 ;  Rapp,  Hist  of  Lancaster  Coontj ;  Ibid.,  Hist  of  Northamp- 
ton^ etc ;  Chambers,  Defence  of  Scotch  and  Irish;  6u%  Present  de  la  Pennsylva- 
nk. 
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the  eastern  connties  were  the  Quaker  farms,  modds  of  neatness  and 
well-being,  where  the  hoases  were  osnally  of  brick,  thoroughly  boih^ 
and  plastered  and  papered ;  the  f nmitore  heavy  and  well  made ;  the 
linen  white,  and  the  glass  and  china  of  good  quality.  On  every  farm 
honey  was  made  and  cattle  raised,  while  large  orchards  clustered  about 
the  houses,  protected  only  by  hurdles,  and  open  to  the  wayfarers,  who 
plucked  the  fruit  unmolested.  In  the  east  there  were  also  gardens, 
abounding  in  every  sort  of  vegetable ;  and  the  estates,  not  only  of  the 
wealthy  but  of  the  prosperous  farmers,  had  each  their  fish-pond.^ 
The  farms  were  scattered  through  the  forest — ^here  a  group  of  two  or 
three,  and  then  again  a  single  clearing,  but  never  at  great  distances 
from  each  other  in  the  older  settlements.  Near  Iliiladelphia  the  farm- 
houses changed  to  handsome  vilUs,  and  here  and  there  were  great 
manors,  of  which  the  most  famous  was  Penn*s  seat  at  Pennsbury,  with 
a  lai^  mansion-house  richly  furnished.  Keith's  house,  which  was  an* 
other  of  the  same  class,  was  sixty  feet  front,  wainscoted  throughout, 
with  large  rooms  and  a  broad  oak  staircase.  Baron  Stiegel*s  house 
at  Mannheim  was  built  of  imported  brick,  and  had  a  private  chapel, 
while  over  the  high  wainscots  landscapes  were  painted  or  tiq>e6try 
hung  on  the  walls,  and  the  firepUces  were  decked  with  porcelain  tiles. 
Other  leading  men,  like  Logan,  had  great  ^states,  and  fine  houses  of  a 
similar  character. 

The  farming  class  was  throughout  one  of  great  prosperity.  Mar- 
riage was  young,  and  very  fruitful.  Sons  were  easily  provided  for, 
and  daughters  soon  married.  The  people  were  temperate  and  healthy, 
infant  mortality  not  large,  and  the  increase  of  population  rapid. 
Tradesmen  in  the  small  towns  made  money  quickly,  and  would  in- 
sure fortune  to  industrious  children  by  establishing  them  on  a  farm 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  rapid  material  development  of  PennsylvA> 
nia  may  be  measured  by  the  growth  of  means  of  transportation  from 
rude  sleds  of  the  early  days  to  nine  thousand  wagons  employed  in  the 
farm  service  at  the  close  of  the  French  war.* 

Luxury  was  almost  unknown,  although  solid  comfort  abounded. 

1  Gr^vecoeor,  pp.  1  and  ff.,  110 ;  Brissot,  pp.  154, 887 ;  Kalm,  L,  10, 87, 184, 140, 
816, 807 ;  Memoirs  of  Elkanah  Watson,  p.  81 ;  Rocfaefouoaald,  L,  8 ;  Hist  Soa  ColL, 
il,  pt  il,  Watson,  Ooantrj  Towns ;  Ibid.,  zi,  AoreUos ;  Ibid,  L,  Watson's  Aoooimt 
of  Bocks,  etc 

*  Bumsbj,  pp.  76, 86 ;  Hist  Soc.  Coll,  i.,  M oorelsnd,  pp.  197  and  IT. ;  Ibid.,  Repub- 
lication, Keith's  House;  Ibid.,  is., Penn*8  House;  Pennsylranis  Hist  Mag., i., 68, 
StiegePs  House ;  Watson's  Annals,  1, 19 ;  il ;  Bochefouoauld,  i.,  89, 88. 
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The  daily  life  and  habits  remained  primitive  antil  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  centniy,  when  a  marked  change  b^;an.  Tea  and  coffee 
were  then  introdoced,  and  many  of  the  worthy  country  people  boiled 
the  leayes  of  the  former  and  ate  them  with  butter.  Straw  carpets, 
too,  b^^  to  make  their  appearance,  but  were  strongly  opposed  by 
old  honse-keepers,  who  protested  that  they  gathered  dust,  and  that 
the  bare  sanded  floor  alone  was  decent  The  Swedish  beer,  the  Eng- 
lish ale,  and  the  brandy  of  the  early  settlers  were  gradually  replaced  by 
punch,  liquors,  and  wines  of  every  variety,  and  the  same  changes  made 
themselves  felt  in  their  amusements.  In  eariy  times  the  great  festivals 
were  the  weddings.  Then  the  rare  finery  was  put  on,  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  too  much  drinking,  and  '*  vain  practice  "  of  firing  guns, 
condemned  at  Quaker  meeting,  and  games  and  dances  of  a  very  loose 
sort,  presenting  scenes  apparently  not  unlike  the  famous  *^  Eermeese  " 
of  Rubens.  Chradually  this  sobered  down.  Weddings  came  to  be  held 
generally  at  the  house,  and  only  the  poor  were  married  and  proclaimed  in 
church ;  while  the  riotous  feasting  diminished  and  disappeared,  or  drift- 
ed away  to  the  borders  of  the  province.  With  the  last  ceremonies  of 
death  tiie  same  rule  held  true.  The  bodies  were  still  borne  out  through 
the  woods  on  men's  shoulders,  and  laid  quietiy  and  simply  in  mother 
earth,  but  the  subsequent  eating  and  drinking  declined. 

Other  customs  held  their  own  better.  The  rare  events  of  country 
life  were  seized  upon  in  the  recurring  seasons  and  enjoyed  to  the  f ulL 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  husking  and  cider-pressing,  house-raising  and 
vendues,  shooting -matches,  sleighing,  and  Christmas  sports,  were  al- 
ways the  occasions  of  social  gatherings.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
drinking,  and  still  more  dancing,  and  in  every  hamlet  the  fiddler  was 
an  important  personage.  Vendues  and  fairs,  legal  and  illicit,  drew 
all  the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  the  littie  towns  for  a  day  of  boister- 
ous fun,  terminating  freqnentiy  in  fist  fights  of  a  rather  brutal  char- 
acter. 

In  such  a  community,  simple  in  tastes  and  habits,  equal  in  fort- 
une and  never  idle,  there  was  littie  place  for  a  strong  aristocracy ; 
and  yet  the  aristocratic  principle  prevailed  in  gentie  fashion  in  all 
the  older  settiements,  and  there  was  a  simple,  conservative,  country 
respect  for  superiors  everywhere  apparent  Each  village  had  its 
^^squire,**  the  local  magnate  and  magistrate,  looked  up  to  by  all,  who 
rode  or  walked  about  with  cocked  hat  and  powdered  wig,  broad  ruf- 
fies  and  gold-headed  cane,  or  who  sat  at  the  nearest  inn,  where  he  tried 
the  petty  offenders  of  the  neighborhood  and  dispensed  substantial 
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joBtice.*  The  people  were  eminently  social,  and,  despite  tbe  hard  trav- 
elling, visited  each  other  continoallj.  Almost  all  journeys,  great  and 
small,  were  made  on  horseback.  Men  and  women  rode  to  church  and 
to  market  The  bride  went  to  the  wedding  on  a  pillion  behind  her 
father,  and  returned  seated  on  another  behind  her  husband.  Some  time 
before  the  Revolution  chaises  began  to  come  into  use ;  but  the  roads 
were  so  bad,  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  that  it  was 
pleasanter  to  ride  for  seven  days  to  Pittsburgh  than  to  go  to  the  same 
place  on  wheels.  In  the  eastern  counties  stage  lines  were  established, 
in  1756,  to  go  to  New  York  in  three  days ;  and  ten  years  later  an- 
other, known  as  the  "  Flying  Machine,**  was  advertised  to  perform  the 
distance  in  two  days.  Other  lines  of  coaches  to  Baltimore  and  to 
German  town  sprang  from  this,  and  the  post-chaise  soon  ceased  to 
be  unknown ;  but  although  Pennsylvania  was  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  trade,  which  did  something  to  facilitate  travel,  the  inns  remained 
deplorably  bad,  except  in  Philaddphia ;  and  even  there  most  of  them 
were  simply  ale-houses.  Over  these  taverns  swung  the  signs  of  the 
last  century,  with  heads  of  king  and  generals  upon  them,  and  doggerel 
verses  beneath — an  English  custom  long  since  extinct  The  fare  af- 
forded by  these  inns  was  far  from  good ;  and  although  travellers  speak 
of  cleanliness  as  a  virtue  highly  prized  in  America,  yet  the  colonial 
landlords  were  unable  to  understand  why  Europeans  should  object  to 
dining  with  the  landlord — usually  a  leading  man  in  the  village,  or 
sleeping  two  in  a  bed,  or  should  desire  such  luxuries  as  fresh  sheets. 
But  if  the  inns  were  poor,  their  deficiencies  were  more  than  made  up 
by  the  genuine  and  universal  hospitality  of  the  country  people.  The 
traveller  might  stop  at  the  first  farm  he  came  to,  and  be  sure  of  as 
hearty  a  welcome  nearly  as  he  would  have  had  at  home.  Tbe  deter^ 
mination  of  the  people  to  travel  and  move  from  place  to  place,  and 
the  restless  spirit  of  trade,  did  much  more  than  any  rude  facilities  to 
prevent  the  isoUtion  which  formed  so  marked  a  feature  in  Virginian 
life.' 


>  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  L,  Mooteland,  p.  197  and  ff. ;  Ibid.,  Republ,  Watson's  Account 
of  Buckingham,  etc.,  and  iL,  pt  ii.,  (country  Towns ;  Watson's  Annals,  1, 19 ;  ii.,  Lo- 
cal  Magistrates,  etc. ;  Smith's  Hist  of  Delaware  County ;  Hist  CoL,  iil,  Holm's 
Hist;  xi.,  Acrelins ;  Ferris,  Original  Settlements  on  the  Delaware. 

*  Trayelling,  etc ;  Obsenrations  of  John  Bartram,  p.  11 ;  Rochefoucauld,  i.,  S6, 
140 ;  Narr.  of  Prince  de  Broglie,  Magazine  Amer.  Hist,  i.,  881 ;  Hist  Soc  Coll.,  i., 
Mooreland,  p.  197  and  ff. ;  ii.,  Wat8<m'8  Country  Towns ;  Huguenot  Family  in  Vir- 
ghiia,p.808;  Michaux,  p.  29 ;  Cr^yecoBur,  p.  72 ;  Chateaubriand,  tU.,  17;  Brissot 
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Despite  all  these  liberalizing  and  enlightening  habits  and  opportn- 
nitiesy  there  was,  owing  to  the  strong  infusion  of  foreign  Mood,  more 
superstitions  ignorance  among  the  country  people  of  Pennsylvania 
than  among  those  of  any  other  colony.  The  earliest  instance  ap- 
peared in  a  trial  for  witchcraft  in  the  year  1683.  One  Margaret 
Matson  was  tried,  on  perfectly  trivial  evidence,  for  bewitching  cows 
and  geese,  and  appearing  at  the  foot  of  the  accuser's  bed.  Penn  and 
his  Council  had  the  good  sense  to  find  the  woman  not  guilty  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  indictment,  but  guilty  of  common  fame  as 
a  witch ;  and  they  bound  her  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  to 
good  behavior.'  This  was  the  only  genuine  witch  case  under  the  mild 
Quaker  rule ;  but  the  statute  of  James  L  was  in  force,  was  recognised 
by  the  Assembly,  and  received  the  formal  approval  of  George  IL  and 
his  Council*  The  belief  in  witchcraft,  however,  manifested  itself  in 
other  forms.  About  the  year  1693  presentations  were  made  by  the 
grand -jury  against  astrology,  necromancy,  geomancy,  and  divining- 
rods.*  But  the  law  was  powerless,  and  superstition  flourished,  espe- 
cially among  the  Germans,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Bed 
ribbons  were  tied  on  the  horns  of  cattle  to  guard  against  conjurations ; 
divining-rods  were  in  high  repute ;  dogs  were  burnt  to  drive  away 
witches ;  love-spells,  charms,  rings,  herbs,  and  the  like,  were  widely 
used;  and  when  the  lightning-rod  appeared  it  was  strongly  resisted, 
and  even  proscribed  by  some  sects.  Second-sight  found  many  believ- 
ers, and  haunted  spots  and  ghost-ridden  houses  were  common  to  every 
hamlet  So  fertile  a  field  produced  the  usual  crop  of  impostors  and 
swindlers,  who  professed,  after  the  manner  of  modem  quacks  and  spir- 
itualists, to  be  possessed  of  devils  and  spirits,  to  see  ghosts,  to  cure 
diseases,  discover  hidden  treasures,  and  reveal  the  pUuses  where  the 
pirates  buried  their  ill-gotten  gold.  Most  of  these  magicians  were  of 
German  extraction,  and  in  the  early  times  there  were  some  connected 
with  the  fanatical  sects  who  were  not  without  learning.  One  Dr. 
Witt  flourished  as  late  as  the  year  1765,  and  as  astrologer  and  Rosi- 
crucian  did  a  thriving  business.  This  prevalent  superstition  shows  a 
weak  element  among  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  one  which 

pp.  219, 862 ;  Wansey,  p.  175 ;  Pennsjlvania  Uws,  1710 ;  Hist  Soo.,  iiL,  Hist  Bris- 
tol Borough ;  Watson's  Annals,  i.  and  ii. ;  Stage-ooaohes  and  Taverns,  OoL  Bee.,  I, 
1S97 ;  Til.,  175S. 
1  Hist  Soo.ColL,iii.,  Hist  of  Bristol  Borougl^  p.  8,  note;  OoL  Beoords,  il,  170a 

*  Watson's  Annals,  I 

*  Smith,  Hist  of  Delaware  Ck>unty ;  Watson's  Annals,  L 
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it  took  years  of  cinlisation  to  wholly  eradicate.'  It  indicates,  also,  a 
yery  general  ignorance,  which  was  singularly  great  in  a  population  so 
largely  composed  of  the  English  middle  and  dissenting  class,  bat 
which,  like  the  soperstition,  was  dne  nndonhtedly  to  the  foreign  im- 
migration. The  Germans  as  a  role  were  hx  behind  the  English  in 
point  of  information,  although  they  produced  some  distinguished 
men,  like  Bittenhouse  and  Muhlenbuig ;  and  the  same  held  true  of  the 
Swedes  and  Dutch,  and  in  a  leas  d^pnee  of  the  Irish.  The  German 
and  Swedish  pastors  made  great  efforts  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs 
by  establishing  schools  in  connection  with  the  churches,  but  they 
met  with  little  success.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterian  clergy, 
more  active  and  more  lealous,  fared  better,  and  did  good  work  with 
their  country  schools,  known  at  this  time  as  *'  log  colleges."  But  the 
genera]  condition  of  education  in  the  rural  districts  was  wretched  in 
the  extreme.  School-houses  were  few  and  small,  and  rudely  built  of 
logs,  and  even  these  did  not  begin  to  appear  much  before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  barest  rudiments  only  w^re  taught, 
and  those  badly,  and  for  small  fees.  There  was  little  learning,  loose 
order,  and  mudi  whipping  everywhere.  There  was  no  public  system 
of  schools,  and  education  was  idmost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  itinerant 
masters,  who  were  frequently  convicts  and  foreigners ;  and  even  they 
generally  abandoned  a  precession  where  the  fee  of  a  scholar  was  only 
five  shillings  a  quarter.  The  case  was  a  litUe  better  in  the  towns, 
such  as  Wilmington ;  but  the  educational  efforts  of  the  English,  who 
were  the  governing  race,  seem,  except  in  the  case  of  private  schools 
kept  by  individual  clergymen,  to  have  been  confined  to  the  capital.* 

In  Philadelphia  there  was  much  activity  and  progress  in  education 
from  the  eariiest  years  of  the  settlement  In  the  year  1683,  Enoch 
Flower,  assisted  by  the  municipal  government,  opened  the  first  school ; 
and  this  was  followed  six  years  later  by  a  public  school,  which  was 
sustained  by  the  Quakers,  and  finally  chartered  by  Penn  in  1711.  In 
the  year  1743  the  energy  of  Franklin  produced  a  plan  for  a  univeru- 
ty,  which  was  abandoned  at  the  time,  but  revived  six  years  later,  when 
an  academy,  where  Latin,  English,  and  mathematics  were  tanght,  was 

1  Watflon'B  Annals, land  iL;  Hist  Soo., Mooreland, L,  W  and  ff.;  ▼., Sargent's 
Braddock't  SxpedidoD,  Introd.  Memohr. 

•  Brissol,  p.  390 ;  Hist  OdL,  i,  Mooreland,  p.  197  and  ff. ;  Ibid,  L,  RepnbL,  Wat- 
ton's  Country  Towns ;  Rnpp,  Hist  of  Northampton  County ;  Chambers,  A  Tribute 
to  the  Scotch  and  Irish ;  Roohefoocanld,  i.,  98 ;  Ferris,  Original  Settlements  on  the 
Delaware ;  ffist  Soo.,  xl,  Acrelius. 
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opened,  together  with  eharity-echools.  The  institation  prospered,  was 
chartered  in  the  year  1755,  and  a  college  was  added,  with  tolerably 
extensile  courses  of  stndy.  So  great  was  the  need  that  within  seven 
years  there  were  f onr  hundred  students  in  all  the  departments ;  dor- 
mitories were  built,  subscriptions  raised  in  England  as  well  as  in  the 
proTince,  and  professors  of  good  character  and  sufficient  learning  were 
employed.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  considered  at  the  time  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  in 
the  colonies,  and  drawing  its  students  from  the  whole  province.' 

Philadelphia  was  not  only  the  centre  of  education  in  the  province, 
but  also  of  literature,  arts,  and  science.  The  first  two  were,  of  course, 
still  in  their  infancy,  but  they  had  an  existence  and  the  promise  of  a 
good  future,  while  in  science  tiie  great  name  of  Franklin  not  only  placed 
Pennsylvania  at  the  head  of  the  colonies,  but  gave  her  a  high  position 
in  the  scientific  worid.  The  infiuence  of  that  remarkable  man  was 
felt,  not  only  in  his  great  discoveries,  in  politics,  and  in  every  form  of 
public  improvement,  but  it  leavened  and  stimulated  the  whole  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  province.  The  early  literary  efforts  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  America,  were  devoted  to  descriptions  of  the  country, 
and  controversial  pamphlets  and  sermons ;  but  even  then  was  to  be 
found  a  promise  of  better  things.  James  Ix^an,  the  leading  man  in 
the  province,  was  not  only  a  politician,  but  a  scholar  versed  in  many 
languages,  and  the  author  of  a  translation  from  Cicero's  De  Senectute. 
Then  came  Andrew  Bradford,  the  first  printer,  and  the  editor  of  the 
first  newspaper,  with  a  large  book-store  and  bindery,  where  he  pub- 
lished almanacs,  the  popular  literature  of  the  day,  and  sold,  besides 
Bibles,  dictionaries,  and  grammars,  Virgil,  the  Spectator ^  Tatler^  Ghtar- 
dianj  and  F^nelon.  His  newspaper  was  at  once  a  source  of  fame  and 
trouble,  for  liberty  of  the  press  was  no  better  understood  in  the  col- 
onies than  in  the  mother  country  at  that  period.  A  very  harmless 
paragraph  about  the  finances  in  the  year  1721  brought  Bradford  be- 
fore the  Ck>uncil,  whence  he  escaped  with  an  apology  and  a  severe  rep- 
rimand. A  few  years  later  he  was  again  in  custody  for  letters  which 
be  had  allowed  to  appear  in  the  Mercury.  This  time  he  stood  firm, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  refused  to  retract,  the  case  against  him  was 
dropped,  and  he  gained  a  substantial  victory  as  a  defender  of  the 

1  flSst  Soo.  OolL,  iii.,Hi8tof  UniverBitj;  Smyth, p.  808;  Raynal, p.  120 ;  Me- 
inoinofaIifeinPeiiiiS7lvuiia,p.ie;  Kahii,i.,46;  Bumaby, p. 86 ;  Wallsoe,  Hist 
Addreii,  1872;  Watson's  ADiuas.L  and  il 
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liberty  of  the  prees.  During  Bradford's  career  FranUin  cwom  npov 
the  eoeoe,  aod  began  the  publication  which  first  made  him  fa- 
mous. Around  him  gathered  a  number  of  young  men,  memboa  of 
his  club,  and  literary  Bohemians  for  the  most  part,  who  wrote  venea 
of  all  degrees  of  merit,  essays  and  political  disquisitions,  and  gave  to 
the  young  press  a  liveliness  and  originality  which  could  not  be  found 
in  any  other  colony.  This  literary  activity  was  believed  to  give  prom- 
ise of  a  great  literary  future,  and  it  certainly  led  to  more  extended 
reading  and  more  ambitious  effcnts  at  authorship,  llie  Letters  of 
Junius  were  read  in  the  province  as  widely  as  in  England,  and  called 
up  a  crowd  of  imitators,  while  satires  and  epigrams  were  much  in 
vogue,  and  many  fair  translations  from  ancient  writers  found  their 
way  into  print  But  among  and  outside  of  the  imitators  of  Pope,  of 
the  poetasters,  and  satirists,  and  writers  of  political  tracts  and  squibs, 
were  men  who  did  real  service  to  their  kind,  and  who  gained  and  de- 
served enduring  fame.  At  the  head  of  all  stands  Benjamin  FranUin, 
versatile,  subtle,  acute,  in  some  respects  the  greatest  intellect  the  New 
Worid  has  yet  produced.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  his  acts  or 
to  recall  his  writings.  From  ''  Poor  Richard  "  and  the  lightning-rod, 
down  to  the  fire  company  and  the  iron  stove,  they  are  all  as  familiar 
as  household  words.  But  among  Franklin's  friends,  and  even  outside 
his  circle,  were  men  who  did  good  work  in  the  world. 

Thomas  Godfrey,  the  glazier,  a  self-taught  mathematician,  invent^ 
the  quadrant,  while  his  son  produced  the  first  American  drama,  Arta- 
banus  and  Evanthe,  and,  later,  the  Prince  of  Parthia,  modelled  on  Dry- 
den's  Oriental  plays,  and  not  far  short  of  their  very  mediocre  originids 
in  merit  John  Bartram,  the  simple  Quaker  farmer,  with  deep  love 
of  nature,  careful  observation,  and  patient  study,  won  a  European  rep- 
utation as  a  botanist ;  and  his  son,  William,  followed  in  his  footsteps 
with  considerable  credit  In  the  year  1732  Rittenhonse  was  bom,  and 
in  1768  completed  his  first  orrery.  Public  encouragement  was  not 
lacking,  for  at  the  same  time  the  Assembly  voted  one  hundred  pounds 
for  a  telescope,  and  a  year  later  the  Philosophical  Society  erected  a 
platform  for  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus.  In  the  year  1771 
Rittenhouse  received  three  hundred  pounds  for  his  orrery.  Much,  too, 
was  done  by  the  medical  profession  in  the  way  of  public  instruction ; 
and  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Spencer  on  the  eye,  and  on  light  and  color, 
accompanied  by  experiments  with  the  microscope,  were  the  fashiona> 
ble  entertainments  of  the  day.  The  desire  for  knowledge  ran  strongs 
ly  in  the  upper  classes.    There  were  many  private  libraries,  small,  bat 
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faniiftbed  with  the  claasks  of  the  time — (Goldsmith,  Fielding,  Don 
QnizoteyOil  Bias;  and  the  taste  of  the  commanity  is  strongly  shown 
by  the  pablicatioD  of  Blackstone,  Bobertson's  Charies  V.,  and  Fergu- 
son's Essays;  great  enterprises  for  the  time,  and  carried  throogh  by 
the  local  pablishers.  Booksellers  nsnaUy  eked  ont  their  income  by 
the  sale  of  more  material  articles,  bnt  the  character  of  their  stock  of 
books  is  the  important  feature  in  this  connection.  Besides  the  taste 
for  reading,  music  and  painting  were  also  cultivated  by  those  who  had 
leisure,  and  not  without  success.  Philadelphia,  says  the  historian  of 
American  literature,  was  a  literary  centre  of  more  activity  than  any 
except  Boston. 

This  is  apparent  also  in  the  public  press.  Not  only  newspapers 
were  set  on  foot,  but  magasines  and  renews  were  attempted.  At  the 
time  of  the  Bevolution  there  were  two  EngUsh  newspapers  and  one 
German  in  the  colony.  They  had  the  latest  and  most  accurate  for- 
eign intelligence  in  detail,  little  local  news,  and  a  correspondence  sup- 
plying the  place  filled  now  by  editorials,  which  was  not  without  merit 
Philadelphia,  not  only  as  a  great  port,  but  from  its  geographical 
position,  was  the  centre  of  news  on  the  continent  A  post  was  first 
established  by  Penn  as  soon  as  he  had  founded  his  colony,  which  ran 
at  great  expense,  and  the  delay  of  which  for  six  weeks  by  snow 
caused  the  inhabitants  *'  to  pass  the  time  very  melancholy.''  In  the 
year  1717  maiMines  were  opened  to  Vir^ia  and  Maryland,  and  let- 
ters were  carried  to  the  south  at  enonfious  rates  of  payment  Here, 
too,  was  subsequentiy  the  head  of  the  whole  continental  postal  sys- 
tem, which  it  was  one  of  Franklin's  greatest  achievements  to  make 
not  only  eflBdent  but  profitable.  The  city  stood  alone  in  possessing 
two  public  libraries — tiie  one  founded  by  Fhmklin,  the  other  by  Lo- 
gan. Both  had  good  collections  of  standard  English  works,  besides 
some  in  French  and  Latin ;  and  Franklin's  contained  also  mathemat- 
ical and  physical  instruments.  Thus  Philadelphia  had  many  advan- 
tages to  ofEer.  As  the  great  news  centre,  she  was  in  constant  contact 
with  the  worid  beyond  the  sea,  whose  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
carried  to  her  doors  by  each  succeeding  packet;  while  the  scientific 
exjdoits  of  Fhmklin  brought  pre-eminence  in  one  great  field,  and  the 
literary  activity  and  budding  arts  showed  a  disposition  to  enter  upon 
others.' 

1  Litenitare,eta,inP6iiiisjlvuiia,8eeRa7iial,p. laO;  Briasoi, p. 278 ;  KaIid,!^ 
44,  se ;  BanMby,  p.  7e ;  Hist  Soa,  L,  19e,  428 ;  WslUoe.  Hkrt.  AddrM(^  187S ;  Phil- 
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Such  intellectual  deTelopment  indicates  a  social  life  and  habits,  and 
manners  far  more  advanced  than  those  of  the  coontry  districts  or  of 
the  sonthem  States.  The  Philadelphians  were  a  trading  commnnity; 
the  large  land -owners,  supported  by  the  revenues  of  their  estatesi 
forming  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  upper  dasses,  which  were  com- 
posed in  the  main  of  rich  merchants,  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade, 
and  of  professional  men.  The  middle  classes  were  made  up  of  small 
traders  and  shopkeepers,  and  the  lowest  of  the  laborers,  and  those  who 
followed  the  sea.  There  was  also  a  large  suburban  and  floating  pop- 
ulation, who  came  in  daily  to  business,  or  flocked  in  twice  a  week  to 
the  bustling  market,  and  crowded  the  town,  filling  it  with  life  and 
movement  when  the  great  fairs  were  held. 

Most  of  the  citixens  lived  in  roonu  over  their  shops,  which  were 
tended  by  their  wives  and  daughters;  and  their  daily  life  was  as 
sober,  monotonous,  and  respectable  as  their  Quaker  garb.  They  still 
preserved  the  customs  and  traditions  of  their  founder,  which  were 
rapidly  giving  way  before  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  increase 
of  luxury,  and  the  presence  of  ever- increasing  sects,  whose  leading 
tenets  were  not  simplicity  of  dress  or  manners.  But  the  traders  and 
shopkeepers  differed  only  in  degree  from  the  upper  cinssen,  whose 
mode  of  life  has  been  preserved  for  us  in  many  ways.  The  old 
style  of  living  was  one  of  extreme  simplicity,  but  luxury  began  to 
come  in  rapidly  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  tea 
and  coffee  came  into  general  use,  the  bare  floors  began  to  be  car- 
peted, and  the  bare  walls  papered.  There  was  in  every  way  plenty  of 
substantial  comfort  The  houses  were  large,  broad,  with  dormer-win- 
dows and  balconies,  and  usually  in  the  midst  of  pretty  gardens.  The 
rooms  were  low  and  spacious,  with  heavy  wainscots  and  large  open 
fireplaces;  while  tiie  furniture  and  silver  were  plain  and  massive,  but 
handsome,  and  often  rich. 

The  luxury  which  began  to  show  itself  in  the  houses  q>peared 
much  sooner  in  tiie  matter  of  dress.  Philadelphia  was  the  social  cen- 
tre, and  the  English  fashions  came  early,  and  were  carried  to  a  great 
height  Old  men  carried  gold-headed  canes  and  gold  snuffboxes,  and 
had  huge  silver  buttons  on  their  richly-laced  drab  coats  as  a  mark  of 
distinction,  while  men  of  all  ages  wore  vast  wigs,  and  many  rich  velvet 

sdelphis  Hist  800.,  Aimiutl  Disoonne,  1869 ;  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  L,  RepubL  Prov.  Lit ; 
HistSoo.,iL,pt iL ;  ix.,  I'7e9,  l'704,Letlen  from  Norris  to  Zsohaiy;  Hi8tlIsg.,L, 
Blsck*s  Joamsl;  Wstsoii*!  Annals, i., il, libraries  and  Newspi^Mrs;  Tjrlef^Hist 
of  AmerifiSB  Literslart. 
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and  sQL  The  young  men  of  fashion  wore  swords  and  laced  hats 
and  coatSy  for  which  red  cloth  was  common  e^en  among  boys.  The 
amount  of  color  in  men's  dress,  according  to  the  fashion  of  tiie  times, 
is  now  almost  inconceivable.  A  lady,  struck  witii  the  appearance  of 
some  gay  fellow  at  a  ball,  addressed  him  in  the  following  lines : 

«]Oiie  a  tall  yoath  shall  at  a  ball  be  seen, 
Whose  legs  are  like  the  spring,  all  okihed  in  green; 
A  ydlow  ribbon  ties  his  long  craTst, 
And  a  large  knot  of  yellow  oocks  his  hat** 

The  women  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion.  Flowered  stn£Es 
of  every  variety — brocades,  satins,  velvets,  and  silks — were  mnch  in 
vogne,  and  hours  were  spent  in  the  construction  of  tall  head-dresses 
and  mounds  of  hair.  They  wore  masks  in  cold  weather,  and  carried 
fana  of  ivory  with  pictured  sides.  Even  the  Quakers  gave  way ;  and, 
while  the  stricter  members  wore  plain  but  rich  materials,  a  portion  of 
the  sect,  known  as  Wet  Quakers,  yielded  to  the  fascinations  of  pow- 
der, silver  buckles,  and  bright  colors. 

The  men  of  Philadelphia — ^yonng  and  old — were  regularly  occu- 
pied with  business  and  trade;  while  the  women  of  the  family  in  the 
middle  chisses  tended  the  shop ;  and  those  of  higher  rank  cared  for 
the  house,  played  the  spinet,  walked  a  great  deal,  and  worked  end- 
less pieces  of  embroidery,  covered  with  impossible  landscapes.  Al- 
though the  life  of  a  trading  town  and  the  constant  presence  of 
strangers  chilled  the  hospitality  which  was  so  marked  in  the  country 
districts,  there  was  a  constant  social  intercourse,  and  an  unfailing  round 
of  amusements  for  both  sexes.  Bishing-clnbs  with  pleasant  houses  on 
the  river,  glutton  dubs  for  the  consumption  of  turtle  and  madeira, 
and  social  clubs  abounded.  In  winter  there  was  sleighing  and  skating, 
besides  dancing  parties  and  assemblies,  where  the  social  line  was  strict- 
ly drawn,  as  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady  of  good  position,  who,  having 
married  a  jeweller,  was  forthwith  excommunicated.  In  summer  there 
were  great  fairs,  with  amusements  like  bear  and  bull  baiting,  and  oxen 
roasted  whole,  in  which  all  ranks  joined,  and  for  the  wealthy  there 
were  fishing  and  sailing  parties  and  picnics.  To  theatres  there  was  a 
strong  opposition.  The  first  company,  composed  of  natives,  was  sup- 
pressed in  the  year  1749  by  the  magistrates;  but  five  years  later  an 
English  company  was  licensed,  on  condition  that  their  plays  contained 
nothing  indecent  or  immoral,  and  they  seem  to  have  met  with  success, 
and  to  have  drawn  fashionable  audiences.  In  the  year  1758  a  theatre 
was  built  outside  the  city  limits,  despite  the  relentless  opposition  of 
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both  Quakers  and  PresbyteriaDs,  who  took  the  matter  into  the  conrtsi 
where  permission  was  obtained  for  the  perf onnances  which  Ihos  be- 
came thoroughly  established.  As  a  role,  however,  the  spirit  of  the 
Quakers  and  of  the  community  generally  was  very  liberal  in  respect  to 
all  forms  of  amusement,  although  one  of  our  Firench  allies,  M.  Claude 
Blanchard,  murmured  because  his  landlady  objected  to  cards  on  Sunday. 

There  was  evidently  abundance  of  comfort  and  good^ving,  although 
manners  were  in  many  respects  curiously  primitive.  In  summer  the 
young  ladies  always  put  on  full  dress  for  the  evenings,  and  sat  in  the 
porches  of  the  houses,  while  the  young  men  strolled  about  from  house 
to  house  and  made  visits.  Dinner,  and  even  fashionable  dinner-par- 
ties, were  at  twelve  o*clock|  and  in  the  afternoon  calls  were  made,  and 
there  was  much  tea-drinking,  and  at  sundown  supper  was  served.  If 
there  were  no  balls,  the  men  then  went  to  their  clubs,  which  were  quite 
numerous,  and  which  met  at  the  taverns,  where  there  was  more  «pper, 
a  great  consumption  of  wine,  and  a  plentiful  flow  of  discussion,  chiefly 
of  a  political  nature.  Marriages,  especially  among  the  Quakers,  were 
always  occasions  of  great  festivity.  The  banns  were  pronounced  at 
two  successive  meetings,  and  on  each  occurrence  there  was  a  recep- 
tion ;  while  the  wedding  entertainment  sometimes  extended  over  two 
days,  during  which  time  there  was  open  house  kept  for  all  comers. 
The  marriages,  however,  were  outdone  by  the  funerals,  which  were 
attended  with  immense  pomp  and  parade.  The  body  was  borne 
from  the  house  by  friends,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  long 
procesuon,  genendly  on  horseback,  and  sometimes  numbering  several 
thousands.  Then  ensued  the  usual  eating  and  drinking,  and  distribu- 
tion of  scarfs  and  rings.  The  expense  and  extravagance  became  so 
great  in  this  respect  that  a  strong  effort,  following  the  example  of 
Boston  and  New  York,  was  made  to  stop  the  outlay  at  funerals. 

From  what  can  now  be  gathered,  it  is  evident  that  society  was  agree- 
able in  Philadelphia,  and  manners,  if  not  easy,  pleasant,  and  good-nat- 
ured. *'  They  are  as  far  behind  us  in  etiquette,"  says  the  Abb6  Robin, 
*'  as  they  are  ahead  of  us  in  l^;islation ;"  and  the  statement  is  proba- 
bly correct  However  good  manners  may  have  been,  they  were  tinged 
with  provincialism,  and  were  not  highly  polished.  This  was  equally 
true  of  the  women,  who  were  agreeable,  good-looking,  weU-bred,  and 
often  accomplished,  but  who  lacked  the  grace  and  ease  of  Europe. 
But  however  much  elegance  and  refinement  of  manner  may  have 
been  wanting,  the  wholesome  virtue  of  a  simple  society  was  still  re- 
tained ;  adultery  was  unknown,  and  gallantry  and  intrigue  had  no 
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existence.  The  women  prided  themselves  on  their  fidelity  to  their 
hnshands  and  their  devotion  to  their  children ;  and  tbe  Frenchmen 
of  the  Bevolntiony  who  paraded  their  mistresses  in  the  streets,  were 
regarded  with  nnfeigned  disgost  Marriages  were  wholly  from  incli- 
nation, and  there  was  bnt  little  parental  control  in  snch  matters. 
This  simplicity,  as  has  been  said,  did  not  reach  dress  or  amusements, 
nor  the  genend  style  of  living  among  the  wealthy.  Besides  hack- 
ney-coaches and  other  conveniences  of  that  sort,  there  were  many 
hioidsome  private  carriages  and  fine  eqaipages.  There  were  name^ 
ons  daves  and  servants  in  every  rich  ^unily,  generally  in  livery,  and 
large  stads  of  horses  were  maintained.  In  the  suburbs  were  ezten- 
uve  tea-gardens,  places  of  great  popular  resort,  where  there  were  fire- 
works, billiards,  and  bowling-greens,  and  where  much  time  was  spent 
in  the  season  of  pleasant  weather.  The  whole  mode  of  life  was  that 
of  a  rich,  comfortable,  and  rather  self-indulgent  trading  community, 
which  grew  apace,  and  where  fortunes  were  easily  acquired.' 

The  political  habits  and  modes  of  thought  differed  widely  in  some 
respects  from  those  of  the  southern  and  eastern  groups,  and  were  typ- 
ical of  the  middle  provinces ;  for  narrow  as  were  the  domestic  politics 
of  all  the  colonies,  they  were  especially  contracted  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  due  principally  to  the  Quakers,  who  as  a  sect  struggled 
hard  to  retain  their  supremacy.  The  usual  quarrels  with  the  governors, 
always  pushed  far  in  the  stress  of  war,  were  carried  to  great  extremes 
when  fortified  by  the  peace  principles  of  the  Friends.  In  the  French 
war  the  selfish  supineness  and  indifference  of  Pennsylvania  seem  al- 
most inconceivable  when  we  remember  the  savage  warfare  which 
raged  upon  the  borders,  and  how  the  other  colonies  fought  their 
own  and  Bngland*s  battles.  The  Quakers,  who  were  mainly  respon- 
sible, retained  their  power  by  playing  off  the  Germans,  with  whom 
they  were  allied,  against  the  rest  of  the  Bnglish  and  the  Scotch  and 

>  For  msimers,  cnstoms,  and  smiisements,  Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia  fur- 
niah  an  inexhaustible  store ;  aee  also  Smyth,  i.,  808 ;  Abb6  Bobin,  pp.  89, 94 ;  Oha- 
teaabriand,  vil,  17, 19 ;  Brissot,  pp.  160, 870, 871, 878, 876, 808, 884;  844 ;  Raynal, 
i^  116 ;  Blanohard'B  Journal,  p.  188 ;  Memoirs  of  a  Life  in  PennsylTania,  pp.  84, 46, 
105 ;  Kalm,L,  89,48, 54, 108 ;  Bumaby,  pp.  77, 86, 87 ;  Wansey,  p.  187 ;  Memoirs 
of  Schuylkill  Fishing  Club ;  Hist  Soc.,  i.,  Mooreland,  p.  197  and  if.,  867 ;  Bent  Hist 
Soc,  Address  Wash.  House ;  Wallace,  ibid.,  1878 ;  Hist  Soc.  Coll,  ix. ;  Pennsylva- 
nia  Hist  Mag.,  L,  Black's  Journal  for  Daily  Life ;  also  for  same,  Shippen  Papers, 
edited  by  Thomas  Balch ;  Hasard,  Archives  of  Pennsylfania,  1754 ;  Elkanah  Wat. 
son.  Memoirs ;  Mag.  of  Amer.  Hist,  i.,  881,  Narr.  of  Prince  de  Broglie ;  Rochefou- 
cauld, ii.,  881, 884, 888 ;  Hist  Soc,  il,  pt  ii.,  Watson,  Country  Towns. 
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Irish,  who  f onuBhed  a  turbulent  elancnt,  which  formed  a  strong  oon> 
trast  to  the  peaceable  politics  of  their  opponents.  Election  riots  were 
by  no  means  oncomroon,  and  in  the  disposal  of  offices  there  appears 
to  hare  been  a  good  deal  of  intrigue  and  cormption  of  the  sort  then 
familiar  in  England.* 

In  regard  to  the  mother  country,  the  people,  FhmUin  said,  were 
^docile,  and  led  by  a  thread;*'  and  that  tiie  colony  was  warmly  at- 
tached to  England,  there  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  every  evidence,  as  in  the 
loyal  addresses  called  forth  by  tiie  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Pretender;  but  there  were  also  the  usual  grievances, 
such  as  the  injurious  laws  of  trade,  and  the  attempts  at  impressment, 
while  the  large  number  of  foreigners  did  much  to  weaken  the  bonds. 
All  this  was  enhanced  by  the  conduct  of  the  British,  who  behaved 
with  their  customary  short-sighted  arrogance  to  the  '*  Mohairs,'*  as 
they  contemptuously  termed  the  Americans,  by  whom  they  were  al- 
ways treated  with  regard  and  respect  But  there  was  nothing  strong 
or  aggressive  in  the  attitude  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Quakers  were 
eminently  conservative  and  slow  in  action.'  The  sense  of  being  a  col- 
ony, and  not  bom  to  the  soil,  was  apparentiy  very  marked.  ''Cette 
soci^t^,''  says  Chateaubriand,  "  sans  aieuz  et  sans  souvenirs  ;''*  and 
this  was  to  a  large  extent  true,  not  only  on  account  of  the  f oragn 
element,  but  because  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  people.  The 
memory  of  great  hardships,  of  difficulties  overcome,  of  efforts  for 
great  principles,  which  gave  force  and  character  to  Virginia  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, were  lacking  to  the  middle  provinces.  The  Pennsylvani- 
ans  were  essentially  shopkeepers  and  traders,  [urosperous  and  content- 
ed, with  a  loose  social  system  and  a  heterogeneous  population.  Thw 
politics  and  their  character  were  conservative  and  at  times  timid ;  and 
when  independence  was  at  stake,  they  were  a  weight  upon  tiie  action 
of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  who  dragged  them  forward  irresistibly 
on  the  inevitable  path.  At  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution their  conservative  tendencies  again  came  into  play,  and  were 
of  vast  importance ;  and  thus  they  continued  the  uncertun  balance 
between  the  great  contending  forces,  social  and  political,  of  their 
southern  and  northern  brethren* 

>  Hist  Soc.  Coa,  zL,  Acreliiis;  Watsoa't  Annals,  i^  il;  Quakers  Unmssked; 
t^aX  Present  de  la  Pennsylvanie;  Answer  to  a  Brief  Statement;  OoL  Beoords, iv^ 
1742 ;  v.,  1760 ;  Shippen  Papers,  ed.  by  Balch. 

*  Memoirs  of  a  Life  in  PennsylvaiUA ;  Kahn,  i.,  68 ;  Bumaby,  p.  86 ;  Wstsoa*s 
Aimuls,!. ;  CoL  Records,  ▼.,  1761 ;  Haiard,  Pennsylvania  Arehives,  1743. 

*  Cbateaabriand,  tIL,  18. 
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Chaptkb  XIV. 

NEW  JIRSET  FBOM  1664  TO  1766. 

Tn  Dateh  from  New  York  were  the  first  to  settte  within  the  bor^ 
ICIT    ^^"  ^^  ^^^  Jersey,  as  early,  it  is  said,  as  in  the  first  qaarter 
of  the  seTenteenth  ceotary ;  bat  their  setdemeots  ne?er  grew 
or  reached  an  importanoe  soflkient  to  give  them  a  place  in  history ; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  capture  of  New  Netherlands  by  the  Eng- 
lish,  and  the  grant  by  the  Duke  of  Tork  to  Lord  Berkeley  and 
Sir  George  Carteret,  that  the  pronnce  then  named  New  Jersey 
begins  to  play  a  part  in  American  history.    OradnaHy  the  conquer- 
ing race  swept  in — Protestants  from  New  York,  Quakers  from  the 
mother  country,  Puritans  from  New  Englaad— and  a  new  state  was 
added  to  the  Ritish  dominions. 

Berkeley  and  Carteret  first  established  a  form  of  gOTcmment  by 
an  instrument  known  as  the  '*  Concessions.^    This  scheme  was  a  lib- 
eral one,  assuring  religions  toleration,  and  a  government  composed  of 
Governor  and  Council  appointed  by  the  proprietaries,  and  a  general 
Assembly  chosen  by  the  people.    The  concessions  were  speedily  fol* 
lowed  by  the  appointment  of  Philip  Carteret  as  Governor, 
who  went  out  at  once  with  a  body  of  emigrants.    There  was 
some  opposition  from  Nicolls,  Ch>vemor  of  New  York,  which  proved 
the  source  of  much  future  trouble ;  but  the  Duke  had  gone  too  far 
to  retreat,  and  Nicolls  was  obliged  to  reluctantly  admit  the  new- 
comers, who  at  once  proceeded  to  allot  the  land  at  Elisabeth,  and 
found  their  towns  and  colony.    There  was  some  difficulty,  also,  with 
the  old  settlers,  but  their  claims  were  compromised,  everything  went 
smoothly,  and  immigrants  began  to  come  in  companies  from  New 
Bnj^d.    Towns  rapidly  sprang  up,  and  it  was  soon  found  necessary 
to  call  the  representatives  of  the  people  together.    The  first 
Assembly  was  brief  and  harmonious,  and  in  the  criminal  law 
we  see  the  unmistakable  work  of  Puritans,  who  at  once  began  to 
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impress  themsdves  apon  the  colony.    At  the  rery  next  session  cum 
the  ineyitable  qnirrd  between  Assembly  and  execotiTe;  in  this  in- 
stance becaose  the  Cooncil  insisted  on  sitting  as  a  separate  House, 
instead  of  with  the  Assembly,  where  they  coold  be  oatvoted.    Hie 
contest  had  no  resolt,  and  the  Assembly  adjourned,  not  to  meet  again 
for  seven  years^ 
The  controversyi  however,  took  another  shape,  and  passed  to  the 
towns — independent  corporations,  and  full  of  the  New  England 
q>irit,  whose  inhabitants  objected  to  paying  quit-rents.    This 
was  sustained  by  the  old  settlers,  who  had  paid  for  their  lands,  and 
had  grants  from  mcolls ;  and,  finally,  the  disaffected  towns  hdd  an 
Assembly,  and  chose  a  new  Governor,  Jamee-Oarteret,  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  the  lord  proprietary.     The  last  vestige  of 
power  having  gone,  Philip  Carteret,  leaving  John  Berry  as  his  dep- 
uty, betook  himself  to  England,  where  the  proprietaries,  backed  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  sustained  their  officers,  and  sent  out  letters  ex- 
tending the  executive  power,  declaring  the  old  grants  void,  and  defer- 
ring for  a  short  time  the  payment  of  quit^ents.    Tliis  was  ef- 
fective, and  James  Carteret  sailed  for  Viiginia ;  but  the  trouble 
proved  sufficient  to  frighten  Lord  Berkeley,  and  make  him  part  with 
all  his  right  and  title  in  the  province.    Meantime,  the  efforts  of  the 
proprietaries  to  settle  the  difficulties  of  their  province  were  cut  short 
by  the  Dutch  reconquest  of  New  Tork    The  inhabitants  of  New  Jer- 
sey submitted  quietiy  to  the  Dutch,  in  the  autumn  of  1673,  on  receiv- 
ing sufficient  promises  of  protection  and  liberty,  and  went  back  as  qui- 
etly under  the  English  rule  the  f oUowing  year,  when  peace  was  made. 
This  passing  change  of  masters  had  the  effect  of  leaving  in  doubt  the 
validity  of  the  old  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Tork,  and  this  grant  was, 
therefore,  made  again,  and  the  Duke  commissioned  Andros  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  whole  territory.    Charles,  however,  recognised  Carteret's 
government,  and  the  Duke  was  obliged,  in  turn,  to  renew  his  former 
conveyance,  which  was  now  made  separately  to  Carteret,  and  included 
East  New  Jersey,  nothing  being  said  about  the  portion  alienated  by 
Berkeley.    Philip  Carteret  again  came  out  as  Governor,  and 
was  well  received,  and  everything  went  quietiy  in  the  Assem* 
bly  which  he  called  in  the  following  year. 

Lord  Berkeley,  in  the  mean  time,  had  sold  his  share  to  John  Fen^ 
wick,  in  trust  for  Edward  Byllinge,  both  Qaakers.  A  controversy 
arose,  and  one-tenth  was  awarded  by  Pcnn,  as  arbitrator,  to  Fenwick, 
and  nine-tenths  to  Byllinge.   Soon  after  Byllinge  failed  m  ousmess,  and 
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his  nine-tonths  were  aaeigned  to  tnutees,  with  Peon  at  their  head,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors;  while  Fen  wick  also  mortgaged  his  share, 
and,  having  sold  some  lands,  came  ont  with  a  number  of  emigrants, 
and  settled  at  Salem,  near  the  Delaware.    This  had  hardly  been  done 
wh^i  Andros,  despite  the  Doke's  original  grant,  and  his  own  recogni- 
tion  of  the  concessions,  sent  down  officers,  stopped  the  trade 
of  the  Quakers,  and  finally  arrested  Fenwick  and  sent  him  to 
New  York,  where  he  was  soon  released ;  but  afterward  returned,  and 
was  agun  released  on  parole.    In  the  mean  time  the  trustees  of  Byl- 
linge  and  the  mortgagees  of  Fenwick  had  combined,  and  effected  an 
agreement  with  Carteret,  by  which  the  province  was  divided  into  East 
and  West  New  Jersey.    The  Quakers  then  framed  a  government  of 
extreme  liberality,  providing  for  toleration  in  religion,  for  a  represent- 
ative Assembly,  and  for  an  executive  composed  of  commissioners  to 
be  chosen  by  the  freeholders.    Ck>mmissioners  were  at  once 
appointed,  and  sailed  with  a  large  number  of  settlers.    They 
were  detained  at  New  York  by  Andros,  who  denied  their  authority, 
and  who  only  allowed  them  to  proceed  on  taking  a  warrant  from  him. 
This  done,  they  entered  upon  their  work,  allotted  lands,  and  founded 
towns;  but  in  the  midst  of  their  labors  Fenwick  appeared,  released 
from  New  York,  and  set  up  a  government  of  his  own  at  Salem.    The 
eommissioners  forbore  to  meddle  with  Fenwick,  but  Andros  was  not 
so  gentle ;  and,  on  the  former's  refusal  to  pay  customs  to  the 
Duke's  officers,  arrested  him  again,  and  took  him  once  more 
to  New  York.    Andros  then  went  further,  and  undertook  to  enforce 
the  customs  upon  the  other  settlements,  which  were  growing  rapidly ; 
but  this  produced  complaints,  and  the  proprietors  had  the  whole  ques- 
tion referred  to  Sir  William  Jones  as  arbitrator.   After  elaborate  argu- 
ments, Sir  William  Jones  decided  that  the  Duke  had  no  right  to  cus- 
toms ;  and  a  new  grant  was  then  made  by  the  Duke  to  tiie 
proprietors,  which,  however,  complicated  matters  still  further, 
by  reserving  the  powers  of  government  to  Edward  Byllinge. 

Meanwhile  the  same  policy  had  been  attempted  by  the  Duke*s  ofll- 
cers  agunst  East  New  Jersey,  where  everything  was  moving  peaceably, 
and  where  Carteret,  anxious  to  encourage  commerce,  had  opened  Eliz- 
abeth as  a  free  port,  which  was  strenuously  redsted  by  Andros,  who 
demanded  duties.  Carteret  refused,  and  Andros,  with  this  quarrel 
rapidly  ripening,  went  to  England,  where  he  received  instructions  to 
exact  the  duties  for  three  years  more.  On  his  return  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Carteret,  who,  backed  by  the  Assembly,  declined  to  submit; 
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and  soon  after  an  armed  force  was  sent  ont  by  Androe,  and  CSarterol 
was  sorprised,  arresiedy  and  taken  to  New  York    lliere  Carteret 
was  tried,  and,  although  acqoitted  by  the  jory,  was  still  detained  as  a 
prisoner,  while  Andros  tried  to  seiie  the  New  Jersey  government,  and 
was  baffled  by  the  firm  resistance  of  the  Assembly.    Instnietions  came 
from  the  widow  of  Sir  Oeoige  Carteret,  who  died  at  this  janctnre,  to 
refuse  submission  to  the  Govemor  of  New  York ;  and  the  Duke  soon 
after  executed  a  release  to  the  heirs  of  Carteret,  and  recalled  Andres. 
The  deputy,  Brockholst,  made  one  more  attempt  to  carry  out  the  high- 
handed policy  of  his  superior  and  predecessor,  but  was  success- 
fully opposed  by  Carteret,  who  had  been  rrinstated,  and  the 
protracted  contest  came  to  an  end. 
Not  long  after  the  Ourteret  heirs  sold  out  their  property  to  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  others,  who  obtained  still  another  release  from 
the  slippery  Duke,  and  formed  an  association  of  twenty-four 
proprietors  for  the  government  of  Bast  New  Jersey.    Robert  Barclay, 
one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Quakers,  was  appointed  Governor, 
and  Thomas  Budyard  was  sent  out  as  his  deputy.    Much  practical 
legislation  was  enacted  by  the  new  Governor  and  the  Assembly; 
counties  were  laid  out,  courts  ^pected,  and  the  penal  code  revised 
Soon  after,  the  government  was  reorganised,  Barclay  made  Govern- 
or for  life,  and  Gawen  Lawrie,  one  of  the  founders  of  West  New  Jer- 
sey, appointed  deputy.    Lawrie  came  out  the  year  after  his  appoint- 
ment with  some  new  concessions,  which  provided  for  the  choice 
of  the  Governor  by  the  proprietors,  for  a  representative  Assem- 
bly, religious  toleration,  and  other  less  important  matters,  and  which 
aroused  considerable  opposition  in  the  province  owing  to  the  favor- 
itism shown  the  Quakers,  who  were  but  a  small  minority  of  the  in- 
habitants.   Lawrie  also  became  involved  in  a  contest  with  (Governor 
Dongan,  who  renewed  the  efforts  of  Andros,  and  attempted,  with  the 
aid  of  the  royal  collector,  to  force  all  ships  to  enter  at  New  York ; 
and  when  the  proprietors  remonstrated,  Dongan's  defence  made  it 
evident  that  he  aimed  at  the  annexation  of  the  province.     This 
amiable  poBcy  reached  success  by  the  accession  of  James,  who, 
once  on  the  throne,  threw  aside  the  underhand  frauds  by  which 
he  had  tried  to  control  the  Jerseys,  and  by  tiie  issue  of  a  writ  of 
quo  warranto  forced  the  pn^rietors  of  East  New  Jersey  to  surren- 
der their  province,  on  condiUon  that  tiiey  should  retain  the 
ownership  of  the  soil.    The  fate  of  West  New  Jersey  was  sim- 
ilar.   This  province  had  increased  rapidly  in  population  and  prospe^ 
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ity,  while  its  proprietors  wrangled  and  quarrelled,  and  wound  tbeni< 
selves  np  in  erery  form  of  l^al  and  business  complication.    When, 
howero*,  they  saw  the  quo  warraiUo  suspended  over  East  New  Jersey, 
they  followed  the  example  of  their  dster  province  and  surrendered  to 
the  ]Qng,  on  the  same  condition  of  retaining  the  ownership  of  the 
BoiL 
Androe,  now  Governor-general  of  New  England  and  New  York,  took 
chaige  of  the  government  and  administered  it  in  irresponsi- 
ble fashion,  but  mainly  through  the  old  officers ;  and  when  the 
Revolution  came,  there  was  too  little  harmony  or  sympathy  between 
people  and  proprietaries,  and  too  little  affection  for  the  M  governments 
to  lead  to  any  active  measures.    Governors  were  q>pointed,  and  resist- 
ed by  the  people ;  and,  finally,  Andrew  Hamilton,  who  had  been  dep- 
uty  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  came  out  as  Governor,  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  on  an  administration.     He  was  also 
made  QoremoT  of  West  New  Jersey,  which  had  passed  through  vari- 
ous hands  into  the  possession  of  a  society.    Thus  the  two  divisions  of 
New  Jersey  came  together  gradually,  and  the  arrangement  was 
continued  under  Hamilton's  successor,  Jeremiah  Basse.    Under 
the  new  Governor  the  old  trouble  with  New  York  once  more  broke 
out,  and  the  question  of  customs  again  came  before  oninent  lawyers, 
and  was  agun  decided  in  favor  of  the  proprietors.    At  last  the  seia- 
ure  of  a  vessel  brought  the  matter  to  the  courts,  and  East  Jersey  won 
again.    In  the  mean  time  Basse  had  lost  the  confidence  of  both  peo- 
pie  and  proprietors,  and  was  recalled.   The  proprietaries  widied 
to  reappoint  Hamilton,  and  he  came  out  as  €k)vemor  of  West 
Jersey,  but  for  East  Jersey  the  royal  approbation  could  not  be  ob- 
tained.   The  people  of  East  Jersey  petitioned  the  Crown  against  the 
proprietors,  whose  title  was  also  contested  by  the  King,  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  proprietors,  now  become  an  unwieldy  body,  was  itself  divided. 
Some  of  them  urged  an  immediate  surrender,  others  sought  to  make 
terms,  and,  after  much  bickering  and  baigaining,  the  surrender  was 
finally  made.    West  Jersey  followed  in  the  same  course,  although 
there  was  less  faction  among  the  people,  and  joined  in  the  surrender 
to  Queen  Anne,  soon  after  the  death  of  King  William.    The 
rights  of  the  proprietors  in  the  land  were  sufficiently  protected, 
and  a  form  of  government  satisfactory  to  all  was  promised. 

This  new  constitution  was  embodied  in  the  instructions  of  Lord 
Gombury,  who  was  appointed  Governor  of  both  New  York  and  the 
Jerseys,  now  consolidated  into  one  province.    The  form  of  govern* 
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ment  thai  established  provided  for  a  Ooyemor  and  Council  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  was  on  the  common  model  of  the  royal  provincial 
governments  of  the  eighteenth  centory.  It  put  an  end  to  the  wretched 
jarring  and  confnsed  political  arrangetnents  from  which  New  Jersey 
had  suffered  for  nearly  half  a  century  at  the  hands  of  the  proprietors, 
and  introduced  permanence  and  order.  The  proprietors,  secure  in 
their  rights  of  property,  were  simply  deprived  of  government  which 
they  could  not  carry  on,  while  the  people  lost  much  of  the  entire  lib- 
erty which  they  had  practically  enjoyed  under  the  feeble  rule  of  the 
proprietors.  There  were  the  seeds  for  many  future  controversies  in 
such  a  condition  of  affairs,  and  before  long  they  produced  a  plentiful 
harvest 

Lord  Combury  was  well  received  on  his  arrival,  and  addressed  the 
Ajsembly  in  gracious  terms,  so  that  formal  business  was  rapidly 
transacted;  but  when  the  settlement  of  proprietary  rights  and  the 
raising  supplies  were  reached,  there  was  a  pause,  and  the  Assem- 
bly  was  dissolved.    At  the  next  session  matters  were  even 
worse.    The  Assembly,  after  much  hesitation,  granted  a  sum 
of  money  which  the  Governor  thought  lamentably  insufBcient,  and 
would  do  nothing  for  a  military  force.    The  result  was  a  dissolution, 
and  a  struggle  at  the  elections,  in  which  the  government  was  beaten. 
Combury,  who  was  one  of  the  most  worthless  of  the  many  bad  co- 
ionial  governors,  then  unseated  three  members,  and,  having  packed 
the  House,  got  through  the  supply  and  militia  bills  which  he  desired, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  province.    For  two  years  he  retained 
this  ill-gotten  power,  troubled  only  by  contests  with  some  of  the  pro* 
prietors  about  lands;  but  the  spirit  of  discontent  spread  rapidly,  and 
at  the  next  Assembly  he  found  himself  facing  a  determined 
opposition,  ably  led  by  Samuel  Jenings  and  Lewis  Morris. 
The  Assembly  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  Queen  and  a  remonstrance 
to  the  Gbvemor,  setting  forth  their  grievances  in  the  failure  of  jus- 
tice, the  establishment  of  fees,  the  prohibition  of  land  grants  by  the 
proprietors,  and  finally  the  invasion  of  their  liberties  by  the  removal 
of  tiie  three  members.    Then  ensued  the  usual  conflict — replies  from 
the  Governor,  refusal  of  supplies,  repeated  dissolutions,  and  at 
last  the  removal  of  Combury,  against  whom  complaints  went 
up  from  every  part  of  the  region  unfortunate  enough  to  be  governed 
by  him. 

His  successor,  Lovelace,  was  welcomed  in  the  province,  but  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  deal  with  the  restrictions  which  the  As* 
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flembly  pat  on  the  money  bill ;  and  his  death  left  the  go^eniment 
in  the  hands  of  Ingoldsby,  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  a  tool  of 
Ck>mbarj,  against  whom  the  Assembly  had  already  addressed 
the  Qneen.  The  Assembly,  however,  cheerfully  voted  three 
thousand  pounds  in  aid  of  tiie  war  against  Canada,  enlisted  men,  and 
entered  upon  the  favorite  colonial  system  of  paper-money  by  issuing 
bills  of  credit  for  this  purpose.  They  then  turned  their  attention 
to  domestic  affairs,  and  had  little  to  do  with  Ingoldsby,  who  succeed- 
ed in  forming  a  party  in  the  Ck>uncil  hostile  to  the  representaUves 
of  the  people;  but  his  universal  unpopularity  and  the  complaints 
agunst  his  government  soon  led  to  his  removal,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  Qeneral  Hunter,  who  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression, and  gave  promise  of  a  good  administration.  The  quarrd 
went  on  between  the  Assembly  and  the  Ingoldsby  party  in  the  Coun- 
cil in  regard  to  the  attacks  of  the  latter,  the  disabilities  of  Quakers 
refusing  to  take  an  oath,  and  the  qualification  of  jurors.  The  pop- 
ular grievances  werc^  laid  before  Hunter,  who,  alter-  an  impiurtial 
consideration,  removed  the  obnoxious  members  of  the  Council  from 
office,  which  so  restored  the  confidence  of  the  Assembly  that  at 
their  next  session  they  authoriied  the  raising  of  volunteers,  and 
gave  cheerfully  five  thousand  pounds  for  the  war  in  bills  of  credit 
The  next  Assembly,  which  did  not  meet  until  two  years  later,  con- 
tinued to  act  in  harmony  with  the  Governor,  voted  supplies, 
removed  the  disabilities  of  the  Quakers,  settled  the  qualifica- 
tions of  jurors,  and  r^ulated  slavery.  An  interval  of  three  years 
elapsed  before  another  Assembly  was  summoned,  and  then  came 
the  first  contest  with  Hunter,  who  had  been  instructed  to  remove 
the  capital  from  Buriington  to  Amboy.  This  produced  a  factious 
opposition,  but  Hunter's  instructions  were  so  plain  that  submission 
was  alone  possible.  The  hostile  faction  undertook  to  break  up  the 
Assembly,  but  the  majority  stood  by  the  Governor,  and  the  members 
who  absented  themselves  were  expelled,  and  not  allowed  to  sit  again  in 
the  House.  After  this  conclusion  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  was 
turned  to  the  finances  of  the  province,  which  were  much  involved. 
They  tried  to  meet  their  deficiencies  by  more  bills  of  credit,  and  did 
their  best  to  furnish  proper  salaries  and  supplies  to  the  govern- 
ment; but  the  dose  of  Hunter's  administration  left  them  still 
in  trouble,  and  when  his  successor,  William  Burnet,  who  arrived  in 
the  following  year,  met  the  Assembly,  matters  had  not  much  improved, 
and  the  province  was  still  encumbered  with  debt    Burnet  entered  at 
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once  upon  the  domineeriog,  meddling  poUcy  which  he  adhered  to 
with  sach  pertinacity  daring  his  whole  career  in  America,  and  in  all 
hit  goyemmenta.  He  not  only  demanded  the  settlement  of  a  lasting 
rerenne  and  an  increase  of  salary  from  the  impoyerished  province^ 
bat  he  rebaked  the  Assembly  for  the  length  of  its  sessions,  question- 
ed the  validity  of  laws  r^plating  the  qaalifications  of  members,  and 
intofered  in  erery  way  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  represen- 
tatives. This  awakened  a  stobbom  resistance  and  ref  asal  of  saj^lies, 
and  sadden  dissolations  followed  each  other  in  the  asaal  fashion  for 
two  years.  Then  the  Governor  abated  somewhat  his  preten- 
sions, the  Assembly  voted  salaries  smaller  than  before,  made 
Impropriations  for  five  years,  passed  laws  against  the  Frists,  and 
dealt  with  the  debt  by  aothorising  the  emission  of  forty  thonsand 
poands  in  bills  of  credit,  which  were  legal  tender  and  bore  interest, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  a  loan-office.  There  were  ccmtests  on 
the  judiciary  and  other  qnesUons ;  hot  the  measures  which  were  pass- 
ed enabled  the  government  to  go  on  smoothly  enough  until  the  year 
17S7,  when  the  people  began  to  be  restive  on  account  of  the  protract- 
ed existence  of  the  Assembly  and  the  long  intervals  between  the  ses- 
sions. A  new  Assembly  was  therefore  convened,  but  nothing  was  done, 
and  soon  after  Burnet  was  transferred  to  Massachusetts. 

Burnet's  successor,  John  Montgomerie,  ruled  quietly  and  ac- 
ceptably.   A  strong  effort  was  made  for  a  separation  from 
New  York,  but  the  movement  effected  nothing.    On  the  death  of 
Montgomerie,  Lewis  Morris,  as  President  of  the  Council,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  government  until  the  arrival  of  William 
Cosby,  in  the  following  year,  with  a  commission  as  €k>vemor  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.    The  Assembly  passed  a  bill  providing  for  tri- 
ennial elections,  and  calling  an  Assembly  at  least  once  in  three  years 
at  Amboy  and  Burlington  alternately,  which  received  the  assent  of 
the  Governor,  but  was  disallowed  by  the  King,  and,  together  with  the 
similar  fate  of  bills  r^plating  legal  matters,  caused  much  discontent 
Cosby  was  not  over-popular,  and  the  Assembly  comphdned  of  his  se- 
lections for  the  Council ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  administration 
J^gg^  was  peaceful ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  petition  for  a 
separation  from  New  York  being  finally  granted,  Lewis  Morris 
was  appointed  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

This  excellent  and  needed  change,  which  brought  a  man  identified 
with  New  Jersey  to  the  head  of  affairs,  produced  some  alterations  in 
the  form  of  government    The  Council  was  made  a  separate  branch 
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of  the  l^slature,  and  the  Governor  no  longer  presided  at  their  meet- 
ings. After  an  exchange  of  coorteeies  and  oongratolations,  the  Aa- 
aembly  got  to  work,  and  found  that  the  former  leader  of  the  popn- 
lar  party  was  no  more  mani^peable  than  his  predecesaors.  The  old 
qoarrel  over  fixing  elections  and  shortening  lawsuits  was  renewed,  and 
the  snpplj  biU  and  salaries,  passed  after  mnch  delay,  were  so  highly 
unsatisfactory  that  the  Governor  dissolved  the  Assembly  in  disgust 
The  next  Assembly,  despite  a  sharp  lecture  from  the  Governor^  was  no 
better;  the  old  subjects  of  contention  were  brought  forward, 
and  matters  were  still  further  complicated  by  die  Spanish  war. 
Morris  refused  to  adjourn  the  House  until  tiiey  had  given  aid  to  the 
war,  and  this  led  to  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  opened  up  the  ques- 
tion of  Uie  disposal  of  die  revenue,  and  to  which  the  Assembly  ad- 
hered, de^ite  the  opposition  of  the  Governor.  The  controversy  thus 
b^^n  rapidly  developed.  Every  possible  subject  of  dispute  was  drawn 
in,  including  fees,  salaries,  and  meetings  of  the  Assembly ;  and  the 
House  refused  to  pass  supply  bills  until  dieir  other  measures  received 
the  Governor's  assent  They  also  came  to  an  open  breach  widi  the 
Council,  accusing  them  of  an  improper  union  of  offices;  there  was  a 
furdier  contest  about  a  militia  bill,  there  was  no  money,  government 
was  at  a  standstill,  and  at  this  juncture  Morris,  from  whose  adminis- 
tration so  much  had  been  expected,  died,  and  left  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  John  Hamilton,  the  senior  member  of 
the  CoundL 

The  death  of  Morris  softened  the  bitterness  of  parties,  and  the  As- 
sembly passed  bills  for  raising  mai,  and  issued  ten  thousand  pounds 
for  the  war,  in  accordance  with  the  royal  instructions  sent  to 
Hamilton.    Shortly  after  Hamilton  died,  the  government  de- 
volved on  John  Reading,  another  councillor,  and  then  passed  to  Jon- 
athan Belcher,  who  came  out  as  Governor.    The  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  relieved  the  province  from  the  burdens  of  war;  and  Bel- 
cher, a  shrewd,  wary  man  of  long  political  experience,  put  an 
end  to  the  quarrels  of  his  predecessors,  humored  the  Assembly  as  hx 
as  possible,  assented  to  several  bills  which  Morris  had  stoutly  resisted, 
and  never  opposed  the  popular  wishes,  except  when  his  instructions 
left  him  no  choice,  and  then  the  Assembly  were  obliged  to  yield. 
This  insured  a  quiet^  peaceful,  and  prosperous  administration,  of  which 
the  province  stood  much  in  need.   The  only  break  was  caused  by  riote 
arising  from  the  knotty  questions  of  land  titles,  and  directed  against 
the  courte  and  the  old  proprietors.    The  Assembly,  sympathising  with 
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the  rtoten,  preyented  the  emplojnDeDt  of  force,  and  the  insonectaon 
finally  sabeided. 

The  French  war  affected  New  Jeney  but  little,  owing  to  her  pro- 
tected ntaation — Bhnt  in  by  the  great  coloniea  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.    While  profeating  tiieir  readiness  to  resist  Frraich  esk- 
croaehmenty  New  Jersey,  having  no  interest  in  the  Indians  or  the  In- 
dian trade,  declined  to  meet  the  oomminioners  of  the  other  colonies 
at  Albany  in  1764,  and  promptly  refosed  to  ratify  Franklin's  oonstito- 
tion,  which  was  proposed  by  that  meeting  to  all  the  American  prov- 
inces.  Daring  the  war  New  Jersey  did  little.   The  Assembly  genmlly 
complied  with  the  reqmsitions  made  upon  them,  bat  they  woald  refuse 
or  modify  at  their  own  discretion,  with  the  ezerdse  of  which  neither 
Belcher  nor  his  soccessors  seem  to  have  interfered.    Belcher's 
jndicioas  rale  was  closed  by  his  death,  and  the  government  de- 
volved again  upon  Beading.   Then  followed  several  Governors  for  very 
short  terms :  Francis  Bernard,  who  was  active  in  Indian  affiurs ;  Thom- 
as  Boone,  soon  transferred  to  Soath  Gardina;  Josiah  Hardy ; 
and,  finally,  William  Franklin,  who  was  appointed  throagh  the 
inflnence  of  Lord  Bate,  and  held  office  until  drivm  oat  by  revolution. 
The  concord  and  good  feeling  produced  by  the  great  victories  of 
the  French  war,  and  by  its  successful  close,  were  soon  disturbed  by  the 
new  policy  of  taxation.    New  Jersey  had  been  as  ready  as  any  colony, 
during  the  war,  to  oppose  anything  like  taxation  by  England,  so  that 
the  Stamp  Act  aroused  general  discontent ;  and,  when  it  came  to  the 
point,  the  stamp-collector  resigned,  without  an  attempt  to  perform 
his  duties.    The  circular  of  Massachusetts  found  the  Assembly  on 
the  eve  of  adjournment;  and,  owing  to  this  and  to  the  efforts  of 
Fntnklin,  an  evasive  reply  was  returned.    This  produced  general  dis- 
satisfaction ;  so  marked,  indeed,  that  the  Speaker  called  a  convention 
of  the  members,  denounced  violently  by  Franklin,  and  delegates  were 
appointed,  who  met  with  those  from  the  other  provinces  at 
New  York,  and  thus  placed  New  Jersey  among  the  united  col- 
onies, and  bound  up  her  interests  with  theirs. 
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Ghafteb  XV. 

NBW  JSB8ST  IN  1966. 

Thb  province  of  New  Jersey,  stretching  along  the  Atlantic,  with 
low,  sandy  shore,  and  a  wide  eitent  of  low,  flat  country,  rising  gradu- 
ally toward  the  west  and  south,  and  intersected  with  noble  rivers,  oc- 
cupied a  position  wholly  different  from  any  other  American  colony. 
New  Jersey  alone  never  had  a  border  on  the  wilderness.  She  was 
ahut  in  by  the  great  provinces  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and, 
from  the  time  the  settlements  were  fairly  founded,  never  knew  the 
dangers  which  haunted  the  frontier  settlers  of  the  other  colonies,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  down  even  to  the 
period  of  the  Bevolution. 

Except  for  internal  dissensions,  and  the  troubles  with  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York,  there  was  nothing  from  the  outset  to  check  the 
quiet  and  prosperous  growth  of  the  province.  The  population  num- 
bered seventy-five  thousand  at  the  period  of  the  French  war,  and  about 
one  hundred  thousand  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolntion.  The  number  of 
negroes  was,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  comparatively  small.*  There  was  lit- 
tle diversity  of  race  among  the  New  Jersey  people.  The  trifling  Swed- 
ish and  Dutch  elements  had  been  completely  absorbed,  and  there  were 
some  German  settlements ;  but  with  these  exceptions  the  population 
was  of  pure  English  stocL  West  New  Jersey  was  settled  by  Quakers 
chiefly,  of  whom  a  few  had  gone  also  to  East  New  Jersey,  which  was 
occupied  principally  by  New  England  men  and  by  some  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians. These  were  good  materials,  and  the  colony  benefited  from 
the  purity,  vigor,  and  homogeneousness  of  her  population.* 

"  They  are  a  very  rustical  people,"  said  Oovemor  Belcher, ''  and  de- 
ficient in  learning."  A  ^^  rustical  people  "  they  certainly  were,  for  near- 

1  Sussex  Centenary,  Edsall's  Address ;  Bomaby,  p.  101 ;  Board  of  Trade  Esti- 
matee,  Bancroft,  iv.,  127, 129 ;  Hildreih,  il,  419. 

•  llorrmy,  Notes  on  Eliiabeth;Kalm,i.,  228  ;il,  128;  Sussex  Centenary,  Edsall's 
Address ;  Barber's  Hist  ColL  of  New  Jersey. 
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\j  the  whole  commanity  was  absorbed  in  fanning.  Wheat  an4  pro- 
visions were  the  8tiq;>les,  and  the  chief  articles  of  commerce,  and  there 
was  also  some  bar-iron  exported,  a  small  traffic  in  for,  tar,  and  tim- 
ber, and  laige  herds  of  cattle ;  bot  the  trade  of  New  Jersey  with  Eng- 
land and  Europe  went  oat  throogfa  New  York  imd  Philadelphia,  and 
only  a  small  coasting  and  river  traffic  was  kept  up  in  the  load  porta.' 
The  towns  were  small,  comely  villages.  Some,  like  Trenton,  were  boilt 
on  the  line  of  travel  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  which  gave 
them  support  A  long  street,  down  which  Washington  rode  one  fa- 
mous December  night  to  turn  the  wavering  scale  of  Revolution,  ran 
through  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  was  flanked  by  comfortable  houses 
close  to  the  highway,  with  laige  gardens  stretchmg  out  behind  thenu 
Other  villages  were  simply  the  centres  of  the  farming  district  for 
which  they  furnished  supplies;  while  others,  again,  were  merely 
straggling  collections  of  two  or  three  farms,  of  which  the  pasture- 
land  was  held  in  common.  So  insignificant  were  the  towns,  that  in 
early  times  legishiUon  was  necessary  to  compel  them  to  have  ^  ordi- 
naries '*  for  passing  strangers.  Some  of  the  houses  in  the  New  Jersey 
villages  were  of  wood,  but  brick  was  the  most  usual  materiaL  They 
were  lightly  but  well  built,  with  high  stoops,  where  their  occupants 
gathered  in  the  summer  twilight  to  gossip  with  their  neighbors.* 
The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  farmers,  and  lived  in 
brick  or  wooden  farm-houses,  scattered  over  the  whole  province,  and 
deriving  a  plentiful  subsistence  from  their  Und.  One  writer,  about . 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  probably  had  but  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  back  districts  of  Pennsylvania  or  with  any  of  the 
southern  States,  says,  '^  Farms  in  New  Jersey,  in  thick  woods,  resem- 
ble the  face  of  the  sky  after  a  tempest  when  the  clouds  are  breaking 
away.**  Yet  New  Jersey  was  the  most  thickly  settled  of  any  of  the 
colonies,  except^  perhaps,  the  coast  region  of  New  England.  The  in- 
tervals of  forest  between  the  clearings  were  not  long ;  one  farm  often 
ran  into  another,  and  little  hamlets  were  passed  frequently  by  the  trav- 
eller.  The  farms  were  given  up  to  the  plainest  kinds  of  country  prod 

>  HngUMBoi  Fkmilj  in  Virginia,  p.  801 ;  Smjth,  il,  896, 400 ;  Bumaby,  p.  101 ; 
Gabrid  Thomas,  Hist  of  West  New  Jeraej;  Learning  and  Spioer,  Laws  of  New 
Jersey,  1676. 
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C.  Blanchard*8  Joomal,  p.  184 ;  Kalm,  i.,  220, 228 ;  Bumaby,  p.  96 ;  Wansey,  p.  195 ; 
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nee.  There  was  little  or  no  fencing,  and  no  wallsi  except  to  protect 
tbe  apple,  peach,  and  cherry  trees,  the  only  fmits  grown.  The  agri- 
culture was  low,  as  in  most  of  the  other  colonies,  and  few  improve- 
ments were  attempted.'  The  contemporary  letter-writer,  just  quoted, 
says,  *'  It  is  as  well  cultivated  as  any  of  the  colonies,  yet  is  much  in  dis- 
habille, or  at  least  seems  so  to  one  diat  has  not  seen  late  settled  places.'* 
l%ere  was  no  foreign  trade,  and  the  manufactures  were  trifling.' 

Society  and  social  life,  under  such  condiUons,  were  both  simple. 
l%ere  was  a  mild  recognition  of  social  distinctions,  and  an  acknowl- 
edged aristocracy  of  gentlemen  fanners  without  great  political  influ- 
ence. The  underiying  and  strongest  principles  were  those  of  democ- 
racy, brought  in  by  the  New  England  immigrants,  and  which  found 
in  New  Jersey  a  favorable  soil  All  persons  above  slaves  and  indent- 
ed servants  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  small  traders  and 
shopkeepers  in  the  towns,  and  of  those  who  added  a  profession  to 
agriculture,  fanners  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  the  differences  existing 
among  them  were  only  of  degree,  not  of  kind,  while  the  various  grades 
melted  so  imperceptibly  into  each  other  that  it  was  not  easy  to  mark 
the  various  stages  in  the  descent  from  the  large  gentleman-farmer  to 
the  small  freeholder.  One  reason  for  this  slackness  in  class  distinctions 
and  for  the  shadowy  cast  of  the  arbtocratic  system  was  the  very  small 
number  of  slaves  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  indented  servants. 
The  servile  cUisses  in  New  Jersey  seem  to  have  been  socially  as  well  as 
numerically  insignificant  They  were  usually  employed  in  domestic  ser- 
vice, and  the  laws  in  regard  to  them  were  severe,  like  the  southern  codes 
upon  which  they  were  modelled.  The  penalties  for  receiving  or  trading 
with  nmaways  were  heavy,  and  the  slaves  and  servants  were  severely 
whipped  for  these  offences.  They  were  forbidden  to  carry  arms,  and 
were  burnt  at  the  stake  for  murder,  all  their  fellow-servants  being  sum- 
moned to  witness  the  horrid  spectacle.  The  general  treatment  of  the 
slaves  was  extremely  mild,  and  the  spirit  of  the  colony  was,  as  a  rule, 
so  far  hostile  to  slavery  that  it  was  stoutly  and  successfully  resisted  by 
the  Quakers  in  the  southern  counties,  and  laws  were  passed  by  the  As- 
sembly in  1762  and  1766  to  check  the  importation  by  means  of  du- 
ties. But  despite  all  this,  and  the  small  numbers  of  the  n^oes,  there 
was  a  constant  fear  of  insurrection ;  and  this  uneasiness  was  justified 
by  occasional  risings  which  were  either  carried  out  or  attempted,  and 

1  8m7th,ii.,897;  O.Blanohard'B  Joamtl,p.  188;  Kslm,l,222;  iL,25,195;  Le(> 
tar  from  New  Jersey,  1746-1756.  *  Bumaby,  p.  101. 
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which  resalted  Id  the  ezecotioD  of  sefenl  negrow.  At  the  time  of 
the  excitement  caiued  by  the  negro-plot  in  New  York,  in  the  yeai 
1741,  the  panic  i^read  to  New  Jersey,  and  two  or  three  wretdied 
blacks  were  burnt  at  the  stake.*  The  indented  serrants  were  not 
more  nomerons  than  the  dares,  and  their  condition  did  not  differ 
mnch  from  that  of  the  same  class  in  other  colonies.  They  were,  too, 
cf  a  somewhat  better  sort,  as  the  jail-birds  went  generally  to  the  south- 
ern provinces,  where  they  were  strictly  indented  and  harshly  used.* 

These  senrile  classes  furnished,  probably,  as  elsewhere,  the  pau- 
pers and  criminak ;  but  there  appear  to  have  been  few  of  either  in 
New  Jersey.  In  the  towns  settled  by  New  Englanders  paupers  were 
sold  at  auction,  and  farmed  out  on  the  simple  Puritan  plan ;  but  there 
was  no  other  means  taken  of  dealing  with  them,  and  their  numbers 
were  very  trifling.  In  regard  to  the  much  more  serious  evil,  it  may 
be  said  that,  practically,  there  was  no  crime  in  New  Jersey.  Houses 
were  left  unfastened  at  night ;  thefts  and  robberies  were  uncommon ; 
pick-pockets  were  unknown ;  and  the  roads  were  uninfested  and  se- 
cure. The  failing  of  the  population  seems  to  have  been  in  illicit 
sexual  connections,  which  were  severely  punished,  after  the  New  Eng- 
land fashion,  by  fines  and  whipping.  Adultery  was  expiated  by  heavy 
fines  and  many  lashes ;  and  the  whole  code,  in  its  severity  against 
drinking,  swearing,  challenges,  and  wearing  swords,  shows  the  New 
England  origin  of  the  laws.  Punishments  were  simple  and  severe. 
A  woman  received  twenty  lashes,  in  the  year  1732,  for  larceny ;  and 
small  offences  were  ordinarily  dealt  with  by  the  whipping-post,  stocks, 
and  pillory.  For  capital  crimes,  of  which  there  were  thirteen  in  East, 
and  none  under  the  early  and  mild  Quakers  in  West  New  Jersey,  white 
men  were  hung,  and  negroes  were  sometimes  sent  to  the  gallows  and 
sometimes  to  the  stake.  The  methods  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of 
pauperism  and  crime  were  utterly  rude  and  unimproved,  and  in  the 
fashion  of  the  period.  But,  with  a  pure  English  people  and  plenty 
of  good  farming  land,  neither  of  these  social  evils  was  either  presa- 
ing  or  important' 

1  HiSt  of  Salem,  in  West  New  Jersey;  Hatfield,  Hist  of  Elizabeth;  Barber's  Hist 
GolL ;  Learning  and  Spioer,  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  1682, 1686, 1698 ;  Bochefoacaold, 
1,644. 

*  Learning  and  Spicer,  Laws,  1682, 1686 ;  Letter  from  New  Jersey,  1746-1766. 

>  Hist  of  Salem,  in  West  New  Jersey;  Leaming  and  Spioer,  Laws,  1676, 1682, 
1686,  1698;  Letter  from  New  Jersey;  Hist  CoU.,  iil.  Field,  Plov.  OourU;  vi., 
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Above  the  servile  classes  came  the  various  grades  of  farmers.  The 
highest  were  gentlemen  farmers,  who  lived  on  their  own  estates,  and 
worked  them  with  great  profit  Some  of  their  coantry  seats  were 
very  handsome,  bordering  on  the  rivers,  and  ranning  far  back  into  the 
coantry,  like  the  New  York  manors ;  and  the  owners  not  infrequently 
displayed  in  their  honses  a  good  deal  of  elegance.  We  hear  of  Van- 
dycks  and  other  fine  Dutch  paintings  in  these  country  houses,  and 
there  is  even  mention  of  a  park,  belonging  to  Peter  Schuyler,  with 
tropical  pUnts  and  deer.  But  such  estates  were  exceptional,  and  on 
most  of  them  a  primitive  simplicity  prevaUed.  The  houses  were  of 
wood  or  brick,  spacious  and  comfortable.  Through  the  centre  ran  a 
wide  hall,  and  here  the  wife  and  danghters  sat  at  work,  in  the  words 
of  a  contemporary,  ^Mike  Minerva  and  her  nymphs,  without  head- 
dress, gown,  shoes,  or  stockings."  In  all  classes  a  rude  plenty  reign- 
ed ;  the  table  was  abundant  and  plain ;  cider,  which  had  replaced  the 
beer  of  the  Dutch,  was  the  customary  drink,  and  every  farm  pro- 
duced the  necessaries  of  life,  including  clothing,  soap,  and  tobaoca 
Even  the  poorest  farmers  lived  well,  and  their  numerous  children 
found  ready  employment  In  the  interior,  and  off  the  line  of  travel 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  mode  of  life  was  ruder,  and 
the  dwellings  often  mere  log -huts,  with  unstopped  chinks  and  no 
shutters,  imd  so  cold  that,  as  Ealm,  the  Swedish  traveller,  relates,  the 
ink  would  freeze  in  the  pen  and  in  the  inksjtand. 

There  was  a  striking  lack  of  amusements.  The  primitive  Swed- 
ish customs  had  been  driven  out,  and  the  Puritan  theory  of  existence 
held  sway.  The  early  laws  were  sharp  against  all  forms  of  indul- 
gence ;  ^  stage-plays,  games,  masques,  revels,  bull-baitings,  and  cock- 
fighting,  which  excite  the  people  to  rudeness,  cruelty,  and  irreligion, 
were  to  be  discouraged  and  punished ;"  and  men  were  indicted  for 
suffering  cards  to  be  played  in  their  houses ;  while  at  a  much  later 
period  church  lotteries  were  rigorously  suppressed.  The  laws  died 
out,  but  their  spirit  survived,  and  the  only  relaxation  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey farmer  was  to  meet  with  his  neighbors  at  the  dub  in  the  village 
tavern  to  drink,  and  perhaps  witness  a  horse-race,  or  to  hang  about 
the  court-house  in  the  crowd  which  gathered  there  on  the  court  day, 
or  go  to  the  fairs  in  the  small  towns,  once  disorderly,  but  now  quiet 
by  the  prohibition  of  liquor-selling.  They  were  a  hard-headed,  pros- 
perous, thrifty  people,  despite  the  absence  of  foreign  trade  and  the  cus- 
tomary depreciated  currency.  They  were  good-natured,  friendly,  and 
hospitable,  with  little  superstition,  and  a  strong  respect  for  law,  order, 
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and  Tested  righta.  Tbey  reoogniied  also  the  social  distinctioiiai  after 
the  New  England  fitthion,  and  seats  were  held  in  choich  according  to 
ofSce,  age,  estate,  infinnitj,  desert,  and  parentage.  They  were  sociable 
too,  and,  especially  in  the  winter-time,  made  many  yints  to  each  oih* 
ers'  honsest  The  only  extravagance  was  in  the  way  of  funerals,  when 
the  neighbors  gathered  at  the  house  of  mourning  to  f<dlow  the  body 
to  the  graTcyard  attached  to  each  farm,  and  always  retained  by  the 
original  family.  Syen  this  was  reformed  when  the  general  movement 
against  lavish  display  at  funerals  was  made  in  1764.  Marriages  were 
quiet,  by  banns  with  the  poor,  and  by  license  among  the  more  proe- 
perous.  The  daughter  of  the  average  farmer  was  conddered  to  be 
well  dowered  if  she  was  given  a  cow  and  a  side-eaddle,  although  the 
connection  between  these  articles  is  not  at  first  i^parent*  The  side- 
saddle, however,  fiuds  its  explanation  in  the  common  mode  of  travel, 
which  was  on  horseback.  Local  stages  a{q;>eared  as  early  as  the  year 
1782,  were  then  extended  to  New  York,  and  were  finally  rq>laced  by 
the  through  lines  from  Philadelphia.  The  roads  were  good  or  bad, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  for  the  people  were  careless  about 
mending  them,  and  found  it  easier  to  go  round  a  fallen  tree  than  to 
remove  it  The  fact  that  New  Jersey  became  a  sort  of  highway  made 
inns  a  necessity,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  generally  very  good 
and  comfortable,  while  the  constant  passage  of  travellers  did  much 
to  remove  the  isolation  and  break  the  solitary  existence  so  conunon 
in  the  American  colonies.' 

Thus  far  only  the  agricultural  and  farming  population,  which  con- 
stituted the  larger  portion  of  the  New  Jersey  people,  has  been  men- 
tioned, but  the  professions,  although  small,  were  re^>ectable,  and  their 
m^nbers  active  and  influential.  The  churches  were  of  every  Protee- 
tant  denomination, and  from  the  time  of  the  "Concessions^  liberal- 
ity in  religion,  except  during  Lord  Combury's  rule,  was  the  consia- 
tent  policy  of  the  State.  The  Church  of  England  had  a  nominal  but 
no  real  eirtablishment    It  started  in  Lord  Combury^s  time  with  laws 
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Gompdlisg  the  reading  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  a  report 
to  the  Bishop  of  London  of  all  dissenting  ministers — a  repressive 
policy  from  the  effects  of  which  it  neyer  recoyered ;  nor  did  it  ever 
gain  a  hold  among  the  people.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tory,  according  to  the  reports  famished  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
^n  of  the  Ooflpel,  the  Chnrch  was  in  a  bad,  nnsetUed  way ;  the  peo- 
ple were  going  over  to  the  dinenters;  the  country  abounded  with 
Anabaptists  and  Qnakers ;  children  were  not  baptised ;  godfathers  and' 
godmothers  were  held  in  contempt;  and  the  chnrch  buildings  were 
out  of  tepm.  There  were,  in  fact,  few  r^^ar  dergymen,  although 
the  Gospel  Society  maintained  six  missionaries,  who  did  good  work 
The  Oovemor  was  the  head  of  the  Church,  the  representative  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  entitled  to  hold  a  prerogative  court ;  but 
his  ofSce  and  his  duties  in  this  respect  must  have  been  almost  wholly 
nominal.  There  were,  of  course.  Episcopalians  in  New  Jersey ;  but 
they  formed  only  a  fraction  of  the  population,  and  had  little  zeal. 
Hie  most  marked  effect  of  the  Established  Church  here,  as  in  most 
of  the  other  colonies,  was  the  dislike  it  aroused  against  England,  which 
was  heightened  by  the  conduct  of  the  deigy,  who  were,  as  a  rule, 
Tories,  sided  with  the  mother  country,  and  saw  their  churches  dosed 
in  consequence  during  the  Revolution.  The  Quakers  were  numerous 
and  influential  in  the  early  days ;  but  the  eneigetic  and  powerful  sects 
were  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  and  the  New  EngUnd  Congregational- 
ists,  led  by  active  and  earnest  ministers  of  good  character  and  no  little 
learning,  both  as  divines  and  physicians.  Their  influence  is  seen  in  the 
earliest  legislation  and  in  the  strict  Sunday  laws,  which  forbade,  under 
piun  of  stocks,  imprisonment,  and  lashes,  any  work,  travdling,  or  rec- 
reation on  the  Lord's  day.  These  acts  were  somewhat  modified  in 
Lord  Combury's  time,  but  they  remained  substantially  in  force  down 
to  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  The  ministers  were  not  wdl  paid, 
their  fees  were  small,  and  even  the  revenues  which  they  derived  from 
retailing  licenses,  through  the  New  England  custom  of  civil  marriage, 
were  cut  down  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  were  *' great  marriage- 
mongers,  and  tied  the  knot  very  rapidly."  Tet,  despite  these  draw- 
backs, the  dissenting  clergy  remained  an  excdlent  and  active  body.' 

I  Anderson's  Col.  Chnich,  iL,  441 ;  Kalm,  1, 828 ;  U.,  26 ;  Homy,  Notes  on  Eliz- 
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-1766;  Rev.  Thomas  Thompson's  Jonrn^;  Hist  Soc.  OolL,  vii.,  Ehner's  Gonstitu- 
liooal  QoTemment  of  New  Jersey ;  Bomaby,  pp.  102, 108. 
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To  these  two  sects  of  Presbyteriaiis  and  CongregatioDalists  New 
Jersey  owed  the  great  debt  of  sach  edacatioii  as  she  possessed.  Aa 
it  was,  schools  were  few  at  the  time  of  the  RerolatioD,  and  school- 
masters pooriy  paid ;  but  such  as  there  were,  were  doe  to  no  pablie 
system,  bat  to  the  New  England  practice  of  throwing  the  borden  of 
edacation  npon  the  towns,  and  requiring  the  election  of  three  men  to 
lay  and  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  a  school-master.  Thns,  in  the 
towns  of  New  England  origin,  schoob  were  maintained ;  and  at  a  later 
period  a  good  grammar  school  was  opened  by  private  enterprise  in 
Elizabeth,  and  was  well  attended.  There  seems,  too,  to  have  been  a 
general  readiness  among  the  ^ple  to  avail  themselves  of  any  <^por- 
tanities  of  instmction  that  came  in  their  way.'  The  greatest  service, 
however,  to  the  caose  of  edacation  was  that  rendered  by  the  Pres- 
byterians, who  first  bronght  forward  in  their  synod  a  plan  for  a 
college,  which  they  afterward  founded  in  the  year  1746,  and  removed 
to  Princeton,  where  Nassau  Hall  was  built  ten  years  later.  Here,  at 
the  close  of  the  old  French  war,  in  school  and  college  were  eighty 
students,  taught  by  a  provost  and  two  professors.  The  provost  re- 
ceived two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  the  professors  fifty  each; 
while  the  annual  expenses  of  each  student  amounted  to  about  twenty- 
five  pounds.  The  instruction  was  of  good  quality  so  far  as  it  went; 
there  were  the  germs  of  a  library  and  some  philosophical  instruments, 
and  the  college  was  promising  and  wisely  administered.* 

In  the  field  of  general  literature  New  Jersey  had  little  to  show. 
The  first  press  was  established  by  James  Parker  in  the  year  1761, 
at  Woodbridge,  where,  in  1768,  a  magazine  was  issued,  which  had  a 
brief  existence  of  two  years ;  but  the  first  newspaper,  the  New  Jerteff 
Gazette^  did  not  appear  until  the  Revolution  had  fairiy  begun.  No 
books  by  native  authors  were  published;  but  some  of  the  leading 
men,  like  Governor  Morris,  wrote  well,  and  had  fine  imported  libra- 
ries, which  indicated  classical  and  general  learning,  while  others  con- 
tributed fair  verses,  and  essays,  political  and  otherwise,  to  the  ga- 
zettes of  the  neighboring  capitals.  The  geogn^hical  position  of  the 
province  gave  the  inhabitants  opportunities  for  knowledge  of  the  out- 
side world,  and  for  news  from  the  joumak  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia,   The  first  mails — once  a  week  in  summer,  and  once  a  fort- 

1  SassezGe&taisry.Bdssn's  Address;  Hstfield,  Hist  of  Elisabeth ;  Learning  and 
Spioer,  Laws,  168S-1698 ;  Hist  OolL,  iiL,  Prov.  Gourts,  Field ;  Boobefouoauld,  iL, 
488. 

*  Abb6  Robin, p.  82;  Claude  Blanchaid,  p.  184;  Morray,  Notes  on EliBtbeth. 
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oigbt  in  winter— were  carried  on  horseback  in  the  year  1729 ;  and  in 
1754  Franklin  provided  the  colony  with  three  mails  a  weeL  Thus 
New  Jersey,  althongh  herself  behindhand  in  literary  development  and 
in  oatside  connections,  had  the  benefit  of  everything  done  in  this  di- 
rection by  her  great  neighbors  on  the  north  and  west' 

The  two  other  professions  of  civil  life  did  not  fall  behind  the  cleigy 
in  character  and  competency.  Indeed,  in  medicine,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  there  was  nothing  bat  country  practice^  the  standing  of  New 
Jersey  is  remarkably  good.  Here,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Quakers 
brooght  physicians  with  them,  who  eked  out  a  slender  income  by 
trade  and  farming.  Few  of  their  successors  had  a  European  train- 
ing. Most  of  them  acquired  their  education  by  an  apprenticeship, 
involving  care  <rf  the  shop  and  many  menial  services,  with  some  older 
practitioner,  whose  daughter  the  student,  after  the  apprentice  fashion, 
would  not  infrequently  marry,  and  then  succeed  to  his  father-in-law's 
business.  There  were,  of  course,  many  quacks ;  and  no  improvements 
were  effected  until  they  were  forced  upon  the  profession  by  the  de- 
mand for  suigeons  in  the  French  war.  In  the  year  1766  a  medical 
society  was  founded,  most  intricate  tables  of  smdl  fees  for  every  con- 
ceivable case  were  adopted,  and  phyncians  had  to  pass  an  examination 
at  the  hands  of  establidied  practitioners  and  before  the  court;  receiv- 
ing, if  successful,  a  testimonial  signed  by  the  judge.  This  led  to  a 
great  advance  in  the  character  of  the  profession,  which  rose  into  im- 
portance only  in  the  years  preceding  the  Revolution.  The  practice 
was  rough  and  unscientific,  but  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  the  life 
was  a  hard  one.  The  doctor  had  to  ride  long  distances,  sometimes 
across  country,  with  his  saddle-bags  stuffed  with  drugs,  and  usually 
consumed  a  fortnight  in  a  round  of  visits.  Midwifery  continued  in 
the  hands  of  women ;  but  the  physicians,  as  a  class,  were  a  respectable 
and  efficient  body.' 

The  lawyers  also  appear  to  have  been  men  of  ability  and  character. 
l%ey  formed  at  first  no  regular  class,  and  attorneys  were  not  in  good 
repute.  The  Quakers  in  West  New  Jersey  forbade  any  pleading  for 
money;  but  in  the  year  1694  an  act  was  passed  regulating  attorneys; 
soon  after  they  were  required  to  have  a  license  from  the  Oovemor, 
and  aa  early  as  the  year  1783  seven  years'  study  was  required  to  prao- 

I  Barber, Hist OolL of  New  Jersey;  Hist 8oa GoD., iv., Morris  Papers;  Trior's 
Amer.  Literature. 
'  ^Hekes,  EDstoiy  of  Medicine  in  New  Jersey. 
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tiM  as  an  attofney,  wbieh  indicalea  a  deaire  to  maintain  a  pnqper  ^Bt 
cieoc J ;  yet,  notwithftanding  tbeae  efforta,  the  prof eMion  and  the  ooorti 
at  a  later  time  teem  to  hare  excited  the  popular  resentment  in  a  man- 
ner which  recalls  the  Regulators  of  North  Carolina.  Where  the  fanlt 
lay  is  not  easy  to  determine;  bat  the  lawyers  were,  as  a  role,  re^Mct- 
aUe.  Most  of  them  esponaed  the  popnlar  side  in  the  tronbles  with 
England,  the  leaders  of  the  bar,  who  were  Tories,  and  later  refi^^eea, 
forming  the  most  marked  exceptions.' 

The  early  system  of  courts  was  simple  in  the  extreme.  Monthly  or 
town  courts,  and  county  courts  with  elected  judges,  were  established 
where  the  New  England  influence  pre?ailed,  and  in  the  Quaker  region 
this  example  was  followed.  The  Scotch  immigrants  added  a  oouit  of 
common  right,  with  both  law  and  equity  jurisdiction.  Thai  came  a 
court  of  i^peals,  consiiting  of  a  member  of  the  council  and  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  with  justices  and  one 
i^pointed  judge.  This  loose  system  was  simfdy  regulated  by  the  royal 
goremment,  which  took  to  itself  all  judicial  i^pointments.  All  cases 
of  debt  and  trespass,  under  forty  shiUings,  were  to  be  tried  by  justices 
of  the  peace,  with  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  sessions  or  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  which  replaced  the  county  courts.  Fkom  them  there 
was  an  appeal,  in  all  cases  in?olving  more  than  ten  pounds,  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  province,  composed  of  i^poiated  judges,  and  com- 
bining the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Common  Pleu,  King's  Bench, 
and  Exchequer;  and  from  this  supreme  court  an  i^peal  in  error  could 
be  taken  to  the  Oovemor  and  Council,  and  over  two  hundred  pounds,  to 
the  King  in  CounciL  The  court  of  chancery,  as  first  established,  con- 
usted  of  the  Goyemor  and  three  coundllors ;  but  Hunter,  in  the  year 
1718,  made  good  his  claim  to  act  alone  as  chancdlor,  and  this  system, 
together  with  the  fees  fixed  by  Burnet,  which  led  to  much  abuse  and 
extortion,  remained  in  force  until  the  year  1770,  when  the  court  was 
enlarged  and  improyed  by  William  Fruiklin.  Neither  this  court,  how- 
ever, nor  that  of  Tice-admiralty,  also  pwtaining  to  the  Oovemor,  had 
great  importance,  and  some  of  the  governors  did  not  care  to  take  the 
trouble  to  act  as  chancelloTs.  The  common  law,  of  course,  prevailed, 
and  there  was  always  a  great  deal  of  litigation,  often  of  a  very  frivo- 
lous and  petty  character.  The  simplicity  of  the  early  days,  when  Thom- 
as Olive,  the  Quaker  Oovemor,  sat  on  a  stump  in  his  meadow  and  dis- 
pensed justice,  disappeared  when  the  province  came  to  the  Crown.    In 

>  Hist.Soo.OolL»!iL,  Field,  ProvfaicialOoiirts. 
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proyincial  times  the  judges  wore  red  gowns,  with  black  velvet  trimming, 
and  bag  wigs,  and  in  soromer  black  silk  gowns,  which  were  also  worn 
by  the  members  of  the  bar.  This  excellent  practice  of  an  appropriate 
dress  went  oat  with  the  Revolution,  and  all  subsequent  efforts  to  r^ 
vive  it  failed.  The  general  administration  of  justice  was  good  and  ef- 
fective, and  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  though  too  apt  to  be  un- 
der  the  influence  of  the  Governor,  were,  as  a  rule,  trained  and  capable 
lawyers.* 

The  government  of  New  Jersey,  at  first  proprietary,  was  transferred 
to  the  Crown  as  early  as  the  year  1702.  It  consisted  of  a  Governor 
appointed  by  the  Crown ;  a  Council  of  twelve  members,  in  theory  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  in  reality  by  the  Governor,  who  took  six  from 
Bast  and  six  from  West  New  Jersey ;  and  an  Assembly  elected  by  the 
freeholders.  The  Governor  could  veto,  prorogue,  dissolve,  and  convene ; 
the  Council  formed  the  Upper  House,  and  each  House  had  a  veto.  The 
Gh>vemor  and  Council  made  all  appointments  by  writ  of  privy  seal 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  and  issued  patents  for  land,  from  which 
the  fees  were  considerable.  The  system,  as  a  whole,  differed  in  no  es- 
sential respect  from  the  ordinary  royal  governments  in  America.  There 
was  the  usual  jealousy  of  the  Governor  common  to  all  the  colonies, 
which  found  vent  on  all  occasions,  and  never  hesitated  to  gratify  it- 
self even  at  the  expense  of  the  public  welfare.  The  absence  of  trade 
narrowed  the  grievances  against  the  mother  country  to  the  protection 
extended  to  naval  deserters,  for  desertion  was  followed  by  the  press- 
gang,  and  the  press  by  fights,  lawsuits,  and  ill-feeling.  The  general 
tone  of  the  people,  however,  was  very  loyal,  as  is  illustrated  by  a 
curious  passi^  in  an  old  record,  where  it  appears  that  one  "  Richard 
Buddy  was  prosecuted  for  di^nning  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land.*' There  was,  indeed,  no  good  ground  for  anything  but  loyalty. 
Taxes,  chiefiy  levied  on  land,  were  light,  and  although  the  militia  in- 
cluded in  theory  every  man  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  the  law  was  not 
very  rigidly  enforced,  and  New  Jersey  was  saved  by  her  protected  sit- 
uation from  the  scourge  of  French  and  Indian  war.* 

'  A  detailed  sooount  of  Bendi  sad  Bar  in  New  Jersey  may  be  found  in  Hist 
Soe.,  iiL,  Field,  Provinoisl  Courts ;  see  also  Bumaby,  p.  102 ;  Gabriel  Thomas ; 
Leamhig  and  Bfiwr,  New  Jersey  Laws,  1676, 1688 ;  Hist  Soa  GoU,  vil,  Elmer's 
Const  Government  in  New  Jersey. 

*  Bomaby,  pp.  96, 101, 102 ;  Murray,  Notes  on  Eliabeth ;  Leaming  and  Spioer, 
Laws,  1676 ;  Sussex  Centenary,  Edsall's  Address ;  Hist  Soa  CoIL,  iv.,  Morris  Pa- 
pers ;  vil,  Elmer^s  Const  Government  in  New  Jersey. 
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The  people  were,  aa  a  whole,  a  eoDservative,  thrifty  community  of 
English  farmere.  They  were  pnre  in  race,  and  differed  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  other  colonies  of  the  middle  group ;  but  they  ne?er- 
theless  strongly  partook,  socially  and  politically,  of  the  pecoliar  quali- 
ties which  distingnish  New  York  and  Pennsyhaaia. 
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NIW  TOSK  FROM  1609  TO  196tf. 

Lr  New  York  was  made  the  only  settlement  which  seemed  at  any 
time  seriously  to  threaten  the  dominion  of  the  Bnglish  race  in 
^^^  America.  An  Englishman,  the  famous  Henry  Hudson,  in  the 
pay  of  Holland,  first  discovered  and  explored  the  noble  river 
which  bears  his  name,  and  one  of  the  earliest  permanent  settlements 
of  Europeans  in  the  New  World  was  the  result  Adventure  brought 
men  to  Virginia ;  politics  and  religion  to  New  England ;  philanthropy 
to  Georgia;  but  New  York  was  founded  by  trade  and  for  trade,  and 
for  nothing  else.  The  settlement  on  the  bland  of  Manhattan  was  due 
to  the  active  spirit  of  Dutch  conmierce.  The  shrewd  merchants  of  Am- 
sterdam saw  great  profit  in  the  cheap  furs  to  be  obtained  of  the  In- 
dians, and  their  vessels  b^an  to  come  in  numbers,  and  make  repeated 
voyages  to  the  Hudson  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  river.  A  post, 
consisting  of  a  few  small  houses  or  huts,  sprang  up  on  Manhattan,  and 
the  hardy  Dutch  captains  and  seamen  b^an  to  push  out  in  all  direc- 
tions, extending  their  trade  and  exploring  the  bays  and  rivers  of  all 
the  adjacent  coasts.  ChrisUaensen  worked  his  way  up  the  river,  built 
a  fort,  and  founded  another  post,  near  the  present  site  of  Al- 
bany. Adrian  Block  explored  Long  Island  Sound  and  the 
coasts  of  New  England,  while  May  had  been  to  the  southward  as  far 
as  the  ci^e  which  bears  his  name. 

The  profits  of  the  fur-trade  were  so  great  that  others  b^an  to  turn 
their  eyes  to  the  new  region ;  and  the  original  adventurers  among  the 
merchants  hastily  formed  the  New  Netherland  Company,  and 
obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  for  three  years.  During  that 
period  everything  went  on  prosperously.  A  post  was  established  on 
the  South  or  Delaware  river,  and  the  Dutch  ships  went  so  far,  both 
to  the  north  and  south,  that  they  threatened  interference  with  the 
English  of  Plymouth  and  Virginia  alike.  But  while  trade  was  thus 
advanced  in  all  directions  nothing  was  done  for  colonization.     The 
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States -general,  however,  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  theu 
new  poeacaaions,  and  when  the  charter  of  the  New  Netheriand  Com- 
pany expired,  they  refused  charters  to  the  small  merchants,  and 
frowned  upon  their  trade.    After  an  interval  of  uncertainty,  the 
problem  was  solved  by  the  establishment  of  the  great  West  India 
Company,  similar  to  the  immense  monopoly  of  the  Bast;  and 
*  to  the  Amsterdam  chamber  of  this  new  company  the  New 
Netherlands  were  intrusted.   They  formally  took  possession,  proceed- 
ed to  stop  the  small  private  traders,  and,  aft^  a  year's  delay,  sent 
oat  a  body  of  Walloons,  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes  by  Spanish  persecntion,  to  settle  in  the  new  territories 
of  Holland.    These  first  immigrante  were  planted  near  Albany,  while 
others  who  followed  settled  on  the  South  river,  on  Long  Isluid,  and 
some  on  Manhattan.    The  setUemente  prospered;  the  people  were 
thrifty  and  industrious,  and  a  lively  trafSc  sprang  up  with  the 
jjg^  Indians  everywhere.    During  this  time  May  first  acted  as  Di- 
rector ;  then  William  Verhulst ;  and,  lastly,  Peter  Minnit,  who 
united  all  tiie  settlements  under  one  government,  bought  the  island  of 
Manhattan  from  the  natives,  extended  the  settlement  there,  and  with- 
drew from  Fort  Orange  all  but  a  small  garrison,  on  account  of  Indian 
troubles.   The  Company  built  warehouses,  Fort  Amsterdam  was  begun, 
and  relations  were  opened  with  Plymoutii  of  a  friendly  character,  al- 
though even  then  Bradford  questioned  the  right  of  the  Duteh 
to  their  possessions.    Mills  were  also  erected,  and  trade  rapidly 
increased ;  but  it  was  all  trade,  and  colonization  did  not  iMroq[>er  nor 
agriculture  develop. 
The  Company  met  this  difficulty  by  the  creation  of  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  powerful  and  noble  class.    A  charter  was  agreed 
to,  which  gave  any  member  of  the  Company  founding  a  colony 
of  fifty  persons  the  right  to  an  estote  with  a  river  frontage  of  sixteen 
miles,  and  of  otherwise  indefinite  extent,  while  with  these  estates  went 
every  sort  of  feudal  right,  including  manorial  courts  and  the  privi- 
l^;e  of  trading  within  the  dominions  of  the  Company.    Leading  di- 
rectors promptly  took  advantage  of  this  great  opportunity.    Oodyn 
and  Blommaert  secured  the  region  of  the  South  river ;  Kiliaen  Van 
Rensselaer  that  about  Albany ;  and  Michael  Pauw  that  of  Hoboken. 
These  purchases,  which  were  of  enormous  extent,  alarmed  the  Com- 
pany, who  ordered  the  patroons  to  take  partners — a  command  they 
easily  evaded  by  teking  each  other  in  that  capacity.    Colonization 
speedily  followed.    Rensselaer  esteblished  Bensselaerswyck,  near  Fort 
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Onmge;  and  €^711  and  Blommaert,  with  De  Vries  and  othen,  the 
village  of  Swaanendael,  on  the  Soath  ii?er.    Not  content  with 
their  landed  poaseaaions,  the  patroona  proceeded  to  abaorb 
all  the  trade  of  these  vaat  regions ;  but  this  was  more  than  the  Com- 
pany conld  bear.    An  angry  order  was  passed  forbidding  all  trade  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Company,  and  insuring  a  plentiful  supply  of  quarrels; 
while  Hinuity  who  was  thought  to  favor  the  patroons,  was  re- 
called.   On  his  way  home  he  was  seized  by  the  English,  on  ac- 
count of  trading  in  their  dominiona,  and  was  only  released  after  a  long 
correspondence.    Difficulties  seemed  now  to  beset  the  Dutch.   The  In- 
dians tore  down  the  arms  of  Holland  on  the  South  river,  and  thb  led 
to  a  war,  a  massacre  of  the  settlers,  and  the  destruction  of  Swaanen- 
dael ;  so  that  when  DeYries,  the  patroon,  and  the  best  of  all  the  Dutch 
leaders,  came  out,  he  met  with  notiiing  but  the  ruins  of  his  village ;  and, 
after  a  visit  to  Virginia,  made  his  way  to  the  north.    There  he 
found,  at  Manhattan,  a  new  Governor,  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  a 
wretched  clerk  from  the  Company's  office,  appointed  by  Van  Rensse- 
laer's infiuence,  and  as  miserably  incompetent  as  a  man  could  well  be 
for  his  post    His  first  feat  was  to  bluster  at  and  threaten  an  English 
vessel,  which  saUed  up  the  river  despite  his  threats,  and  which  was  only 
brought  back  with  difficulty  by  a  force  sent  out  for  the  purpose.    His 
next  exploit  was  to  refuse  permission  to  a  vessel  belonging  to  De 
Yries  to  siul  down  the  Sound,  and  he  actually  brought  the  cannon  of 
the  fort  to  bear  upon  her;  but  De  Vries  taunted  him  with  tiie  affair 
with  the  English,  and  the  vessel  proceeded  unmolested  on  her  voyage. 
These  acts  were  fair  examples  of  Van  Twiller's  miserable  and  ludicroua 
administration. 

Nothing,  however,  could  damp  the  spirit  of  trade.  Corssen  estab- 
lished a  post  on  the  Schuylkill ;  and  Van  Curler,  following  up  tue 
traders  in  the  east,  built  Fort  Good  Hope,  on  the  Connecticut  Down 
came  the  Plymouth  people  and  built  another  poet,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  a  fine  contention  were  securely  laid.  The  Virginians  also 
pushed  up  the  South  river;  but  Van  Twiller,  in  this  instance,  mu»> 
tered  enough  energy  to  repel  the  intruders.  ^The  English  difficulties 
were  carried  to  Europe,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  ship  expelled  from  the 
Hudson,  and  a  lively  correspondence  ensued  between  the  home  €k>v- 
emments,  which,  after  the  fashion  of  colonial  squabbles,  came  to  noth- 
ing. Meanwhile  the  town  on  Manhattan  grew  slowly.  New  houses 
and  a  substantial  church  were  built,  while  the  *' staple  right '^  brought 
a  revenue  to  the  town  from  every  passing  vessel.     Still  the  colony 
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did  not  thrive.  The  patroon  system  kept  settlers  away,  and  the  pa- 
ternal government  of  a  trading  corporation  checked  all  vigorous  and 
independent  growth,  while  Van  Twiller  went  steadily  from  bad  to 
worse.  He  engaged  in  childish  quarrels  with  every  one,  from  the 
minister  down,  and  finally  sent  home  Van  Dincklagen,  the  schout, 
one  of  the  few  really  competent  men  in  the  town.  This  utter  mis- 
government  led  at  last  to  Van  Twiller's  removal.  He  retired  in  pos- 
session of  large  tracts  of  land,  which  he  had  succeeded  in  ac^ 
quiring,  and  was  replaced  by  William  Eieft,  a  bankrupt  mer- 
chant of  bad  reputation.  Eieft  practically  abolished  the  Council,  and 
got  all  power  into  his  own  hands ;  but  he  had  some  sense  of  order. 
His  first  report  showed  that  Van  Twiller  had  allowed  the  property 
of  the  Company,  both  buildings  and  vessels,  to  go  to  ruin,  and  that 
the  lawless  crews  of  the  trading -vessels  smuggled  goods,  cheated, 
and  ran  riot  in  the  town.  Eieft  made  a  series  of  laws  which 
checked  these  abuses ;  but,  despite  his  improvements,  the  place  re- 
mained a  mere  trading -post,  and  would  not  develop  into  a  colo- 
ny. The  patroons  were  the  curse  of  the  scheme,  and  too  powerful 
to  be  overthrown ;  so  they  proposed,  as  a  remedy  for  the  existing 
evils,  that  their  powers  and  privileges  should  be  greatly  enlarged. 
The  Company  had  bought  back  some  of  the  Unds ;  but  they  were  still 
helpless,  and  the  State  would  do  nothing  for  them.  In  this  crisis 
they  had  a  return  of  good  sense,  and  solved  the  problem  by  de- 
stroying their  stifling  monopoly.  They  threw  the  trade  to  New 
Netherlands  open  to  all  comers,  and  promised  the  absolute  owner- 
ship of  land  on  the  payment  of  a  small  quit-rent  The  gates  were 
open  at  last,  and  the  tide  of  emigration  swept  in.  De  Vries,  who  had 
bought  land  on  Staten  Island,  came  out  with  a  company ;  while  ship 
fojlowed  ship  filled  with  colonists,  and  English  came  from  Virginia, 
^^snA  still  more  from  New  England.  Men  of  property  and  standing 
began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  New  Netherlands;  fine  well- 
stocked  farms  rapidly  covered  Manhattan,  and  healthy  progress  had 
at  last  begun.  Thus  strengthened,  the  Company  restricted  the 
patroons  to  a  water-front  of  one  mile  and  a  depth  of  two,  but 
left  them  their  feudal  privileges,  benefits  which  practically  accrued  to 
Van  Rensselaer,  whose  colony  at  Beverwyck  had  alone,  among  the 
manors,  thriven  and  grown  at  the  expense  of  the  Company. 

The  opening  of  trade  proved  in  one  respect  a  disaster.  The  cau- 
tious policy  of  the  Company  was  abandoned,  and  greedy  traders  who 
had  already  begun  the  business,  and  were  now  wholly  unrestrained,  has- 
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tened  to  make  tbeir  fortunes  by  selliog  arms  to  the  Indians  in  retoni 
for  almost  nnlimited  quantities  of  fars.  Thus  the  Mohawks  obtain- 
ed guns  enough  to  threaten  both  the  Dutch  and  all  the  surrounding 
tribes,  and  this  perilous  condition  was  made  infinitely  worse  by  the 
mad  policy  of  Kieft  He  first  tried  to  exact  tribute  from  the  Indians 
near  Manhattan,  then  offered  a  price  for  the  head  of  any  of  the  Rar- 
itans  who  had  destroyed  the  settlement  of  De  Vries ;  and,  when  a 
young  man  was  murdered  by  a  Weckquaesgeek,  the  Governor  plan- 
ned  immediate  war.  In  all  this  he  had  no  sympathy  from  the  peo- 
ple, who  realizing  their  weakness,  had  no  wish  to  fight,  and  the  pop- 
ular  feeling  rose  so  high,  even  among  the  phl^^atic  Dutch- 
men, that  Kieft  was  obliged  to  call  a  public  meeting,  at  which 
twelve  select-men  were  chosen  to  advise  the  €k>vemor.  The  "twelve'* 
counselled  peace,  a  demand  for  compensation  for  the  murder,  and  that 
the  Governor  should  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  Kieft  thank- 
ed them  for  their  advice,  and  issued  a  procUmation  forbidding  popular 
meetings ;  but  the  people  of  New  Amsterdam  could  not  undo  the  work 
of  the  traders.  The  Mohawks,  armed  by  the  Dutch,  swept  down  from 
the  norths  driving  the  river  tribes  before  them.  The  fugitives  sought 
refuge  in  the  Dutch  settlements,  and  were  well  received,  especially  by  De 
Vries,  who  sought  to  give  them  every  protection ;  but  the  helpless  con- 
dition  of  his  former  enemies  only  aroused  Kieft  to  fury.  Two 
or  three  of  the  "  twelve,''  who  had  been  dissolved,  met  and  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  (Soveruor  that  the  Indians  should  be  attacked. 
Acting  on  this  illegal  and  fraudulent  petition,  Kieft,  despite  the  remon- 
strances of  De  Vries,  ordered  out  the  troops,  and  sent  them  across 
the  river  to  Pavonia  and  Corlaer's  Hook,  where  most  of  the  runaway 
Indians  were  assembled.  The  wretched  fugitives^  surprised  by  their 
supposed  protectors,  were  butchered,  in  the  dead  of  a  winter's  night, 
without  mercy,  and  the  bloody  soldiers  returned  in  the  morning  to 
Manhattan,  where  they  were  warmly  welcomed  by  Kieft  This  mas- 
sacre lighted  up  at  once  the  fiames  of  war  among  all  the  neighboring 
tribes  of  Algonquins.  All  the  outlying  farms  were  laid  waste,  and 
their  owners  murdered,  while  the  smaller  settlements  were  destroyed. 
Vriesendael  alone  was  spared.  A  peace,  patched  up  by  De  Vries, 
gave  a  respite  until  summer,  and  then  the  war  raged  more  fiercely 
than  before,  the  Indians  burning  and  destroying  in  every  direction, 
while  trade  was  broken  up,  and  the  crews  of  the  vessels  slaughtered. 

Popular  feeling  now  ran  so  high  against  Kieft  that  his  life  was 
in  danger ;  and  although  he  tried  to  put  down  resistance  with  a  high 
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hand,  be  was  overborne  and  compelled  to  call  a  meeting  of  tbe 
people.  "  Eight  men  "  were  cboeen,  who  this  time  seiaed  the  govern- 
ment, organiied  a  force  of  English  and  Datch,  nnder  the  command  of 
John  UnderhiU,  of  Peqnod  fame,  and,  this  done,  addressed  letters  to 
tbe  Company,  setting  forth  their  miserable  condition  and  the  need  of 
relief  to  save  the  colony^  The  winter  dragged  heavily  along^  nntil  an 
^^^  appeal  from  the  English  on  Long  Island  led  to  an  expedition 
which  sacked  two  Indian  villages,  and  killed  a  hundred  warri- 
ors, and  this  was  followed  by  another  campaign  directed  by  UnderhilL 
Tbe  principal  Indian  town  in  Connecticut  was  taken,  where  seven  hun- 
dred warriors  were  gathered ;  the  feeble  defences  were  stormed ;  the 
wigwams  fired,  and  all  the  savages  were  put  to  the  sword.  This  terri- 
ble skmgbter  crippled  the  Eastern  tribes,  and  put  an  end  to  their  rav- 
ages ;  but  the  river  tribes  still  continued  hostile,  and  kept  the  colonists 
shut  up  in  Manhattan.  The  ''eight  men  ^  desired  further  vigorous  meas- 
ures, and  the  employment  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  who  had  ar- 
rived from  Cura^oa ;  but  there  was  no  money,  the  Company  was  bank- 
rupt, and  Kieft  made  a  bad  matter  worse  by  attempting  to  raise  a  rev- 
enue from  a  tax  on  beer.  Thus  the  government  blundered  on  without 
a  single  useful  measure,  until  at  last  the  *'  eight  men  ^  addressed  an- 
other letter  to  the  Company,  demanding  flatly  the  recall  of  Kieft,  and 
the  right  of  choosing  local  officers,  who  should  send  deputies  to  con- 
fer with  tbe  Governor  and  Council.  This  definite  request  produced 
an  immediate  effect  upon  the  bankrupt  Company  in  Holland,  who  de- 
termined upon  the  recall  of  Kieft  and  the  appointment  of  Stuyvesant; 
but  a  long  delay  ensued  before  the  change  was  actually  made,  and  in 
the  interval  the  Indian  tribes,  weary  at  last  of  war,  came  in  and 
made  peace.  Kieft  continued  his  quarrels ;  but  bis  power  was 
gone,  and  he  was  hated  as  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  mirfortunes 
of  the  colony. 

The  results  of  his  miserable  administration  were  certainly  disastrous 
enough.  Sixteen  hundred  Indians  had  perished  in  tbe  war ;  but  all 
the  outlying  Dutch  settiements  and  farms  bad  been  destroyed,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony  bad  received  a  check  from  which  it  recovered 
very  slowly.  In  Connecticut  the  English  had  left  the  Dutch  merely 
a  nominal  bold,  and  had  really  destroyed  their  power  in  the  East  On 
the  South  river  tbe  Swedes  had  settled,  and,  disregarding  Kicft*8  blus- 
tering proclamations,  bad  founded  strong  and  growing  colonies.  Tbe 
restiess  New  Englanders  had  come  to  tbe  same  region ;  but  these  ad- 
venturers, Keft  first,  and  then  tbe  Swedes,  bad  successfully  expelled 
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Still  the  power  of  Holland  sank  before  thai  of  Sweden,  and  the  ener- 
getic Printz  bullied  and  abased  the  Dutch  commanders  at  Fort  Nas- 
sau, and  made  himself  master  of  the  Delaware.  The  interests  of  Hoi- 
land  were  at  a  low  ebb  when  Peter  Stujnresant,  of  uncertain 
reputation,  imperious,  high-tempered,  energetic,  and  persistent, 
landed  at  Manhattan  amid  the  shouts  of  the  delighted  people,  and  took 
under  his  protection  his  beaten  and  hated  predecessor,  who  was  re- 
viled by  his  enemies,  even  at  the  moment  of  surrendering  his  ofSce. 
llie  matter,  however,  did  not  stop  here.  Kuyter  and  Melyn,  two  of  the 
**  e^t  men,'*  and  dtizens  of  good  standing,  demanded  a  rigid  inves- 
tigation of  Kieft's  administration.  Stuyvesant's  arrogant  and  tyran- 
nical temper  at  once  broke  out  He  refused  to  recognize  Kuyter  and 
Meljm  ofScially,  and  with  his  subservient  Council  dismissed  the  com- 
plaint Kieft  then  turned  on  his  assailants,  accused  them  of  getting 
up  the  appeal  to  Holland,  and  of  disturbing  the  peace ;  and  Kuyter  and 
Melyn  were  at  once  convicted,  heavily  fined,  and  banished,  Stnyvesant 
grumbling  because  he  could  not  have  Melyn  put  to  death.  Kieft  soon 
after  sailed,  master  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  taking  his  two  foes  with 
him  as  prisoners.  The  vessd  was  wrecked  on  the  English  coast,  Kieft 
was  drowned,  and  Kuyter  and  Melyn,  who  were  saved,  hastened  to 
Amsterdam  to  demand  relief  and  reparation. 

This  violence  and  injustice  were  fit  precursors  of  Stuy  vesant's  rule. 
Personally  honest  and  very  energetic,  he  gained  the  hatred  of  every 
one  by  the  rough-and-ready  manner  in  which  he  attempted  to  improve 
public  afEairs,  raise  money  by  taxation,  and  r^ulate  trade.  The  taxes 
were  iU-judged,  burdensome,  and  slowly  paid ;  while  the  Governor  was 
accused  of  illicit  trade  in  his  efforts  to  stop  smuggling.  Prosperity 
diminished,  the  colony  languished,  there  was  no  revenue,  and  Stnyve- 
sant was  at  kst  compelled  to  order  the  towns  to  elect  representatives, 
from  whom  a  board  of  nine  men  was  to  be  chosen.  This  board  had 
merely  advisory  powers,  and  some  judicial  duties ;  six  were  to  go  out 
annuidly,  and  their  places  were  to  be  filled  by  appointment  This 
dose  corporation  was  the  best  substitute  for  popular  representation 
obtainable,  and  the  only  defence  of  the  popular  rights  which  Stnyve- 
sant utterly  disregarded.  The  director  adopted  the  same  treatment 
for  foreign  opponents  that  he  did  for  the  colonists.  The  agent  of 
Lady  Stiriing  was  promptly  ousted  from  Long  Maud,  and  Stujrvesant 
soon  after  seized  a  ship  at  New  Haven  for  trading  without  license. 
At  this  the  New  Bnglanders  broke  out  into  fierce  remonstrance,  and 
sheltered  runaway  servants,  while  Stuyvesant  retaliated  by  offering  a 
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ref age  to  all  f ogitivee,  criminal  or  othmriaey  from  New  Haven ;  and 
thus  the  foundation  for  a  bitter  qnarrd  was  solidly  laid.  In  the  same 
spirit  he  attempted  to  control  the  property  of  the  Van  Bensselaera ; 
bat  their  agent  kept  him  off,  and  he  had  only  the  pleasare  of  issuing 
blustering  proclamations.  Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  discon- 
tent grew  beneath  oppression,  foreign  quarrels,  and  increased  taxation. 
The  first  board  of  nine  became  intractable,  and  a  new  one  was 
appointed,  which  at  once  set  about  sending  a  delegation  to  Hol- 
land. Stuy  vesant  denied  them  the  right  of  popular  meeting,  and  threw 
the  leader,  Van  der  Donck,  into  prison ;  while  Melyn^s  return,  with  a  re- 
versal of  his  sentence,  and  a  mandamus  to  Stuyvesant  to  q>pear  and  de- 
fend himself,  added  fuel  to  the  flames,  and  led  to  an  actual  brawl  at  a 
public  meeting.  The  popular  clamor  at  last  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
Stuyvesant  was  forced  to  allow  Van  der  Donck  and  two  others  to  pro- 
ceed to  Holland ;  sending  his  secretary,  Van  Tienhoven,  to  defend  him. 
The  petitioners  demanded  burgher  govemment ;  that  Holland  should 
take  the  colony ;  and  the  recall  of  Stuyvesant,  who  was  ably  defend- 
ed by  his  secretary.  The  States-general  passed  some  good  measures 
for  the  govemment  of  the  colony,  and  ordered  Stuyvesant  to  return ; 
but  the  Company  did  not  accede,  and  Stuyvesant  went  on  in  the  old 
way.  He  refused  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  **  nine  men,"  thus  dissolv- 
ing the  board ;  drove  Melyn  out  of  the  town,  and  compelled  him  to 
fortify  himself  in  his  manor  on  Staten  Island ;  and  went  about  whip- 
ping and  imprisoning  all  who  dared  to  oppose  hioL 
In  all  his  contests  thus  far  Stuyvesant  seems  to  have  relied  upon 
his  English  subjects  on  Long  Island,  and  he  appointed  two 
of  them  boundary  commissioners,  who  speedily  concluded  a 
treaty  with  their  kinsmen,  by  which  the  Dutch  lost  half  Long  Island 
and  the  whole  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  This  led  to  fresh 
complaints  from  the  popular  party ;  and  soon  after,  the  States-general 
decreeing  the  establishment  of  burgher  government,  including 
courts  and  modifications  of  trade  laws,  the  Company  gave  way, 
and  Van  der  Donck  returned  with  this  decree  as  the  fruit  of  his  toil. 
Stayvesant,  in  view  of  pending  war  with  England,  was  not  recalled, 
and  he  boldly  evaded  the  decree  of  the  States-general  by  appointing 
all  the  ofScers  in  the  new  government,  including  the  obnoxious  Van 
Tienhoven  as  schout  Even  this  meagre  concession  was  eagerly  ac- 
cepted by  the  people,  and  they  cheerfully  aided  Stuyvesant  in  im- 
proving defences  against  the  threatened  war,  which^  fortunately  for 
the  Dutch,  never  came  to  anything.    The  English  of  Connectioat 
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were  eager  to  fight,  but  MMsachaaetts  woald  not  move.  Rhode  lA- 
andy  unfettered  by  the  coufederatiou,  entered  upon  a  ludicrous  war 
upon  her  own  account ;  and  under  her  standard  Underhill,  who  had 
already  been  twice  arrested  for  raising  riots  on  Long  Island,  marched 
with  twenty  men,  and  formally  took  possession  of  the  empty  Dutch 
fort  on  the  Connecticut ;  selling  the  land  twice  over  for  his  own  ben- 
efit, and  finally  effacing  the  last  vestiges  of  Dutch  ownership  in  New 
England.  Rhode  Island  vessels  preyed  with  rare  impartiality,  in  a 
small  way,  upon  the  commerce  of  both  Holland  and  England,  but  this 
was  all  There  were  rumors  of  Indian  wars  started  by  Dutch  influ- 
^ice,  and  the  towns  of  Connecticut  became  much  excited ;  but  still 
Massachusetts  held  back.  At  last  Cromwell  took  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  sent  out  a  fleet  and  soldiers;  but  there  were 
more  delays,  and  peace  relieved  the  New  Netiierlands  from  danger. 

It  was  a  welcome  deliverance  to  the  Dutch ;  for  after  the  first  alarm 
of  war  discontent  had  again  sprung  up  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  ofS- 
cers  of  the  burgher  ^vemment  headed  the  opposition,  which  received 
a  powerful  addition  from  the  English  of  Long  Island — Stuyvesant^s 
quondam  allies.  A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  towns  was  call- 
ed, in  which  the  English — far  better  political  agitators  than  their  kins- 
men of  Holland — ^took  the  lead,  and  a  sharp  memorial  was  drawn  up 
by  Baxter  against  Stuyvesant,  who  denied  their  right  to  meet,  and, 
after  much  discussion,  the  convention  sent  an  agent  to  Holland.  The 
news  of  peace,  which  freed  the  Dutch  from  the  imminent  peril  of 
Cromwell's  soldiers  and  sailors,  was  accompanied  with  letters  from 
the  Company  strongly  supporting  the  Director;  and  thus  strengthened, 
Stuyvesant  arrested  Baxter  and  Hubbard,  who  were  raising  a  new  re- 
bellion on  their  own  account  in  the  Long  Island  towns,  and  threw  them 
into  prison.  In  appearance,  at  least,  the  Governor  was  stronger  than 
ever.  During  this  troubled  period  Stuyvesant  had  found  time  to  look 
into  the  affairs  of  the  South  river,  where  the  Dutch  power,  confined 
to  Fort  Nassau,  was  at  low  ebb.  The  Dutch  were  helpless  among  the 
Swedes,  and  treated  as  mere  trespassers.  Stuy  vesant's  first  act 
was  to  abandon  Fort  Nassau,  and  build,  below  the  Swedish 
posts.  Fort  Casimir,  thus  commanding  navigation.  Prints  protested ; 
but  both  parties  were  afraid  of  the  English  and  their  claims,  and 
nothing  was  done  beyond  the  despatch  of  messengers  to  Sweden  to 
complain  of  the  invasion.  Printi's  successor,  Rysingh,  coming  out 
with  a  force  of  three  hundred  men  two  years  later,  immediately  capt- 
ured Fort  Casimir,  and  subjected  the  Dutch  to  Swedish  rule,  which 
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caused  a  buret  of  indignation  in  New  Netberiands  and  in  tlie  Company; 
and  after  mach  delay  Stay vesant  sailed  with  seren  ships  and  more  than 
six  hundred  men — a  powerful  force,  which  made  all  hope  of  resistance 
impossible.  The  Swedes  surrendered,  and  the  Swedish  power 
was  finally  overthrown.  The  bankrupt  Company  was,  how- 
ever, burdened  with  its  conquest,  so  they  gave  part  of  it  to  the  city  of 
Amsterdam ;  New  Amstel  was  founded,  and  emigrants  came  out  But 
the  colony  did  not  thrive ;  disease  was  rife,  and  complete  possession 
seemed  worse  than  doubtful  ownership  of  the  Delaware. 

While  Stuyvesant  was  conquering  the  Swedes  an  Indian  war  broke 
out  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manhattan ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  troops, 
the  savages  massacred  the  inhabitants  of  Pavonia,  and  harried  Long 
Island.  Stuyvesant,  summoned  back  in  haste,  by  his  bravery  and  vig- 
or checked  the  war,  and  soon  after  obtained  peace ;  but  there  was  now 
a  fresh  danger  to  New  Netherlands  in  the  advances  of  the  FVench,  and 
only  the  shrewd  and  peaceful  policy  pursued  by  the  patroon*s  peo]^ 
at  Beverwyck  kept  the  Mohawks  neutral,  and  saved  the  settfe- 
ments  from  utter  destruction  during  a  second  Indian  war,  which 
began  with  a  massacre  at  Esopus,  and  went  on,  intermittently,  for  more 
than  five  years.  Believed,  however,  from  his  most  serious  troubles,  Stuy- 
vesant turned  his  eneigy  into  a  new  channel,  and  undertook  to  enforce 
religious  uniformity  by  a  relentless  persecution  of  Lutherans  and  Quak- 
ers. He  arrested  and  imprisoned  the  f orm^,  refused  them  a  meeting- 
house, and  drove  their  ministen  from  the  colony,  while  the  Quakers 
suffered  still  more ;  they  were  arrested,  tried,  and  imprisoned ;  beaten, 
hung  up  by  their  hands,  forced  to  hard  labor,  and  subjected  to  every 
form  of  abuse  and  punishment  This  policy  had  little  result,  except 
to  create  ill  feeling,  and  found  no  sympathy  among  a  people  who  were 
profoundly  indifferent  on  such  mattere ;  neither  did  it  interfere  with 
the  prosperity  and  growth  of  New  Netherlands,  which  seemed  at  last 
to  have  reached  firm  ground,  and  was  steadily  advancing  in  wealth  and 
population. 

In  these  yeare  of  prosperity,  however,  the  end  of  the  Dutch  power 
drew  on.  The  danger  did  not  come  from  the  Indians,  nor  from  the 
French,  but  from  the  kindred  race  which  was  destined  to  rule  the 
continent  At  the  north,  Massachusetts  threatened  to  settie  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson ;  on  Long  Ishmd,  the  English  of  Connecticut 
pressed  hard  upon  the  boundary  lines ;  on  the  South  river,  New  Bng- 
landen  traded  in  defiance  of  Dutch  laws  and  Dutch  forts;  and  the 
southern  English  began  to  encroach  upon  Dutch  territory.     Lord  Ba^ 
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iiiiiore  leoewed  bis  claim  to  the  whole  South  river  i^od;  and  his 
agents  demaDding  a  surrender  of  the  province,  bade  fair  to  wrest  it 
from  the  Butch  as  the  latter  had  from  the  Swedes.  By  skilful  and  pro- 
^^  tracted  n^otiation,  the  Dutch  warded  off  this  attack,  and  trans- 
ferred the  controversy  to  Europe.  At  the  same  time  they  turn- 
ed over  the  whole  province  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam ;  but  the  effort 
was  vain ;  the  colony  of  the  south  continued  feeble  and  languishing, 
and  the  temporary  success  against  Lord  Baltimore  was  soon  clouded 
by  events  at  the  north.  In  the  charter  which  Winthrop  obtained  from 
Charles  II.,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  were  consolidated,  and 
all  Long  Island  and  the  northern  New  Netherlands  were  de- 
clared within  the  Connecticut  boundaries.  Thereupon  the  indepen- 
dent towns  on  Long  Island  fell  off,  and  Connecticut  men  appeared 
not  only  in  Westchester,  but  among  the  Dutch  towns  of  Long  Island, 
which  they  renamed,  and  proclaimed  to  be  under  English  jurisdiction. 
Btuyvesant,  with  an  empty  treasury  and  a  breaking  province,  was 
helpless  and  desperate,  and  a  new  turn  of  affairs  only  made  matters 
worse.  One  John  Scott,  an^  adventurer  well  known  in  that  region, 
came  out  with  a  commission,  in  which  Maverick  and  Baxter  were 
joined,  from  the  committee  on  trade  and  plantations.  He  obtained 
aid  from  Connecticut,  and  then  announced  that  all  Long  Island  had 
been  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York.  The  English  then  united  in 
support  of  the  new  dispensation ;  Scott  was  declared  president,  and, 
making  himself  master  of  the  Dutch  towns,  threatened  to  invade 
New  Amsterdam.  This  roused  Stuyvesant  to  a  hist  despairing  effort 
He  raised  money  and  men,  after  much  altercation,  renewed  the  de- 
fences, and  defied  Scott,  who  was  brought  to  terms,  and  agreed  to 
leave  the  Dutch  towns  unmolested  for  a  year.  The  lull  was  deceitful 
The  commissioners  of  the  King  of  England — ^Nicolls,  Carr,  Cartwright, 
and  Maverick — soon  arrived  at  Boston  to  r^ulate  New  England  and 
conquer  the  Dutch.  They  could  get  no  troops  from  Massa- 
chusetts, but  they  did  from  Connecticut ;  and  in  August,  1664, 
while  the  Director  was  at  Fort  Orange,  appeared  off  the  Narrows, 
and,  before  he  could  return,  the  whole  squadron  was  assembled. 
Stuyvesant  strove  to  prepare  for  an  energetic  defence ;  but  the  citi- 
zens were  panic-stricken,  and  the  soldiers  mutinous;  so  that  the  favor- 
able offers  of  Nicolls  were  only  too  readily  listened  to.  Stuyvesant 
raged  and  swore,  and  wished  to  make  a  desperate  fight  in  his  inde- 
fensible and  terrified  town ;  but  his  struggle  was  vain.  Nicolls  guar- 
anteed protection  of  life  and  property,  religious  liberty,  freedom  of 
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tnde  and  emigratioD,  and  represeoUtive  goverDment  Stoyreeuit 
waa  forced  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  sarrender,  and  on  the  Sth  of  Sep- 
tember marched  oat  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers  and  «nbarked  them 
for  Holland^  and  New  Amsterdam  became  New  York;  while  Fort 
Orange  was  taken  by  Cartwright  and  christened  Albany.  Garr  re- 
duced Fort  Casimir  and  the  Soath  river  settlements,  and  the  Dntdi 
power  in  America  perished. 

The  English  carefully  obserred  the  terms  of  the  surrender,  and 
everything  proceeded  quietly  and  with  little  apparait  change,  ex- 
cept in  the  new  English  names.  Nicolls  was  Oovemor,  with  an  Eng- 
lish secretary  and  English  councillors  to  assist  him ;  but  the  fonner 
Dutch  officers  were  consulted,  and  nothing  was  done  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  An  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Duke  was  exact- 
ed, and  taken  without  much  opposition.  Nicolls's  first  trouble  came 
from  his  grants  in  New  Jersey,  which  were  interfered  with  by 
the  Duke's  gift  to  Carteret  and  Berkeley.  He  was  compelled 
to  admit  the  new-comers,  but  at  the  same  time  wrote  complainingly 
to  the  Duke,  and  thus  began  the  long  and  discreditable  attempt  to 
recover  what  had  once  been  given  away.  There  were  differences, 
too,  with  Connecticut,  which  were  finally  amicaUy  settled.  New  York 
obtained  the  whole  of  Long  Island;  and  Connecticut  secured  the 
main-land  west  of  the  Connecticut  River,  by  a  boundary  which  waa 
defined  very  shrewdly  in  the  Connecticut  interest,  was  never  con- 
firmed, and  became  the  source  of  future  controversy.  A  code  known 
as  the  Duke's  laws  was  drawn  up,  and  promulgated  at  first  on  Long 
Island,  where  there  was  more  interest  in  matters  of  government,  and 
afterward  in  New  York.  This  code,  with  little  r^;ard  for  popular 
representation,  provided  for  a  court  of  assises  annually  at  New  Yoik, 
for  courts  of  sessions  and  county  officers,  and  for  town  overseers. 
Land  grants  were  to  be  confirmed,  trade  was  regulated,  crimes  and 
penalties  were  defined,  and  religious  liberty  assured.  There  was  some 
grumbling  over  English  names  in  the  municipal  government  of  New 
York,  but  the  offices  were  fairly  distributed  between  the  two  races. 
The  war  in  Europe  did  not  disturb  the  peace,  but  Nicolls  took  every 
precaution  against  the  French,  who  contented  themselves  with  first 
fighting  and  then  making  peace  with  the  Mohawks — ^an  event  of  ill 
omen  to  the  English.  The  only  political  agitation  was  on  Long  Isl- 
and, among  the  English,  in  regard  to  quit-rents,  fees,  and  land 
grants,  but  Nicolls,  with  quiet  firmness,  prevailed.  The  news 
of  peace,  which  restored  an  interrupted  commerce,  was  hailed  with 
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ddight ;  and  sooo  after  Nicolls,  wise,  just,  and  an  excellent  Governor, 
left  the  province,  regretted  by  all.' 

Under  bis  snccessor,  Francis  Lovelace,  matters  went  on  qnietly  and 
in  tbe  same  way.  English  energy  and  activity  b^an  to  make  them- 
selves felt  in  New  York ;  but  the  easy  Dntch  customs  still  prevailed, 
and  there  was  peace  and  comfort  everywhere,  except  on  Long  Island, 
where  there  were  again  disturbances  on  account  of  taxes.  All  this 
quiet,  however,  was  threatened  and  finally  broken  up  by  the  second 
war  between  Holland  and  England.  Lovelace  was  ordered  to  make 
every  preparation,  and  did  what  was  in  his  power ;  but  as  nothing 
happened,  the  old  feeling  of  security  returned,  and  while  Lovelace  was 
absent  from  the  city  the  dreaded  Dutch  fleet  appeared.  The  English 
were  now  as  helpless  as  their  predecessors,  with  rotten  fortifications, 
a  feeble  garrison,  and  a  hostile  population.  Manning,  the  lieutenant 
of  Lovelace,  tried  to  protract  n^otiation ;  but  the  Dutch  grew  impa- 
tient, opened  fire  on  the  fort,  which  was  returned,  landed  soldiers,  and 
the  town  capitulated.  The  people  of  English  blood  quietly  sub- 
mitted, the  Dutch  colonists  rejoiced,  and  again  there  was  little 
change  except  in  names.  Anthony  Colve  was  appointed  €k>vemor, 
and  took  active  measures  to  prepare  against  an  invasion  from  New 
England,  which  was  both  alarmed  and  enraged  by  the  Dntch  triumph. 
Just  as  Colve,  however,  had  brought  all  the  province  under  Dntch 
authority,  the  treaty  of  Westminster  ceded  New  Netherlands  to  the 
dominions  of  England.  The  Dutch  colonists  were  fnrions,  bat  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done.  English  frigates  appeared,  and  Colve  turned 
over  the  province  to  Sir  Edmund  Andros ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nicolls  and  Lovelace  had  hardly  been  disturbed, 
and  the  Dntch  power,  after  this  last  returning  gleam,  finally 
disappeared  from  America. 

With  the  arrival  of  Andros,  English  energy  and  activity,  which  were 
interrupted  by  the  war,  came  in  again  on  all  sides,  and  began  to  devel- 
op rapidly  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  province,  which,  under  the 
long  years  of  Dutch  snpremacy,  had  gathered  only  some  seven  thousand 
inhabitants  against  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  their  New  Eng- 
land neighbors.  The  rule  of  Andros,  although  despotic,  was,  within  the 
bounds  of  his  province,  on  the  whole,  wise  and  strong.  He  quarrelled 
with  the  people  about  the  arbitrary  customs  duties  imposed  by  the 
Dutch ;  bat  he  also  b^an  and  carried  on  the  sound  and  essential  pol- 
icy of  detaching  the  Five  Nations  from  the  French  and  fastening  them 
to  the  English  interests.    He  strove  in  every  way  to  thwart  and  check 
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the  French  power  at  the  ooiihy  and  endeavored  to  devdc^  Ubtrnj^ 
and  secare  for  the  town  the  monopoly  of  the  great  Indian  teade,  of 
which  it  waathe  natural  centre.  His  foreign  contrasted  strongly  with 
his  domestic  policy.  He  felt  the  insignificimce  of  his  plaoe»  and  to  him 
more  than  to  any  one  was  dae  the  scheme,  finally  adopted  when  Jamea 
reached  the  throne,  of  uniting  under  one  government  all  the  northern 
colonies,  and  he  even  endeavored  to  give  effect  to  this  policy  during 
his  own  administration.  He  claimed  all  the  western  pcHtion  of  Con- 
necticut ;  but  when  he  landed  at  Saybrook  to  enforce  his  demands  he 
was  driven  off  by  a  troop  of  New  Bngland  soldiers,  and  was  hardly 
permitted  to  read  his  patent  In  Idaine  he  established  a  fort  at  Penu^ 
quid,  as  a  sign  of  his  master's  ownership ;  but  it  was  an  expensive  and 
unprofitable  experiment  EUs  chief  effort  was  in  New  Jersey,  where 
he  carried  on  an  aggressive  and  vident  contest  to  regain  the  province. 
He  strove  to  nuae  duties,  seiied  ships  and  goods,  arrested  Fenwick 
several  times,  and  fc^owed  thb  up  by  arresting  Carteret  and  trying 
him  in  New  York,  refusing  to  free  him,  even  aft^  the  jury  had  ac- 
quitted him.  This  quarrel  in  Bast  New  Jersey,  alUiough  it  did 
not  displease  the  Duke  of  York,  aroused  a  hostility  in  Bng- 
land before  which  Andros  had  to  succumb,  and  he  was  recalled 

Anthony  Brockholst  succeeded  him,  and  after  a  brief  term,  distin* 
g^hed  only  by  a  violent  quarrel  with  the  merchants  about  duttesi 
whidi  resulted  in  the  arreet  of  Dyre,  the  ooUector  of  customs^ 
and  by  a  last  att^npt  to  domineer  over  Bast  Jersey,  he  was 
in  turn  succeeded  by  Colonel  Thomas  Dongan,  who  brought  with 
him  a  charter  of  liberties,  which  gave  New  York  her  first  taste  of 
representative  government,  and  which  was  as  liberal  as  most  of  the 
colonial  charters.    It  provided  for  a  general  Assembly  of  ^ghteen, 
who,  with  the  Governor  and  Council,  were  to  constitute  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony.     The  Duke  was  to  grant  lands  and  e^ab- 
liah  custom-houses;  but  no  tax  was  to  be  levied  without  the  as- 
sent of  the  Assembly.    Trial  by  jury  was  assured,  together  witii  relig- 
ious toleration ;  but  no  act  was  to  become  law  without  the  assent  oi 
the  Duke,  and  as  he  gave  his  assent  to  no  act,  and  revoked  the 
charter  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne,  the  gleam  of  popu- 
lar government  was  short-lived.    Dongan  was  sent  out  largely  because 
he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  therefore  fitted  to  forward  the  re- 
ligious schemes  of  James ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  principal  events  of 
his  administration  were  the  struggles  to  maintain  the  Iroquois  allianoe, 
and  ward  off  both  the  armed  assaults  of  the  French  upon  the  Five  Na* 
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tiona,  and  their  scarcely  lees  dangerous  efforts  to  draw  them  away  by 
means  of  intrigaing,  proselyting  Jesuits.  James  in  many  ways  did 
everything  to  hamper  Dongan,  and  help  the  French,  on  account  of  his 
bigoted  love  of  every  Catholic ;  but  the  (Governor  remained  true  to 
the  interests  of  the  province.  He  persisted  in  the  policy  of  Andros, 
supported  the  Iroquois  with  success^  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  check 
the  French.  He  continued,  too,  like  Andros,  to  urge  the  annexation 
of  Connecticut,  although  he  settled  the  much^isputed  boundary  with 
that  c<^ony.  He  also  advocated  the  absorption  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  but  he  effected  nothing;  and  while  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  master  by  his  wise  Indian  policy,  he  gave  great  vitality 
to  the  dread  of  Papists,  always  strong  among  a  people  who  had  known 
F^nch  massacres  and  feared  Jesuit  intrigues.  There  was  therefore 
but  little  regret  when  he  was  removed,  although  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  done  by  annexing  New  York  to  New  England 
under  the  rule  of  Andros  was  far  from  popular. 

Andros  was,  nevertheless,  well  received  in  New  York  when  he  re- 
turned there  with  enlarged  powers.  He  visited  the  Iroquois,  and 
cemented  their  alliance,  and  then  departed,  leaving  the  now  absolute 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  appointed  Council  and  of  Francis 
Nicholson,  the  lieutenant-governor.  This  government,  in  appear- 
ance so  fairiy  b^un,  was  of  short  duration.  In  February  it  was 
known  that  'William  had  landed  in  England,  in  April  that  the  Bos- 
tonians  had  cast  Andros  into  prison.  Everything  was  prepared  for 
an  outbreak  in  New  York.  The  strong  popuUr  dread  of  the  Papists, 
inflamed  by  Dongan's  open  Catholicism  and  Nicholson^s  doubtful 
Protestantism,  the  Dutch  admiration  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
the  general  hatred  of  Stuart  government,  common  to  all  the  colonies, 
furnished  the  elements  for  insurrection.  Nicholson  and  his  Council 
seem  to  have  been  paralyzed.  They  renewed  the  fortifications,  and,  call- 
ing U^ether  the  militia,  gave  the  alarm  of  French  invasion,  but  would 
not  proclaim  WiUiam ;  and  soon  after,  Nicholson  laid  down  his  gov« 
emment,  and  prepared  to  sail.  The  power,  dropped  in  this  nerveless 
way,  was  seised,  of  course,  by  the  men  in  arms,  the  militia,  under  the 
lead  of  Jacob  Leisler,  a  merchant,  and  captain  of  a  train-band.  An 
agreement  was  signed,  the  fort  taken,  the  Prince  of  Orange  proclaim- 
ed ;  and  Leisler,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  got  the  ben- 
efit  of  the  confirmation  of  all  Protestant  officers,  which  came  from 
William  to  Nicholson.  The  remnant  of  the  Council  was  opposed  to 
Leisler,  who  proceeded  to  put  down  all  opposition  with  a  high  hand. 
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He  wu  arbitrary,  inezperienoed,  and  hot-beaded.  He  emsbed  out  hii 
enemies,  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the  province  despotically,  taking 
to  himself  all  authority  and  instmctions  only  from  England.  In  ontside 
matters  he  appeared  to  better  advantage.  War  had  been  declared  with 
Fhince,  and  Frontenac,  the  ablest  and  most  daring  of  the  French  gor- 
emors,  was  in  command  in  Canada,  In  the  dead  of  winter  his  war 
parties  swooped  down  npon  Schenectady,  fired  the  village,  and 
slaughtered  the  inhabitants.  The  whole  frontier  was  in  danger^ 
and  a  merciless  Indian  war  had  come.  Leisler  called  npon  the  oUier 
colonies  to  send  representatives  to  New  York ;  and  in  response  seven 
delegates  appeared,  chiefly  from  New  England.  An  expedition  was  ar- 
ranged and  quotas  agreed  upon ;  but  the  expedition  was  a  failure,  al- 
though Leisler's  military  administration  was  vigorous  and  ^irited.  He 
not  only  helped  the  expedition,  but  rebuilt  the  fort,  and  sent  out  priva- 
teers to  attack  French  cruisers.  Still  harsher  vigor  in  the  province  did 
not  increase  his  popularity,  and  embittered  his  enemies,  whose  opportu- 
nity was  now  at  hand.  Major  Richard  Ingoldsby  arrived  from 
England  with  a  company  of  grenadiers  and  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort ;  which,  as  he  had  no  commission,  Leisler  refused. 
Firing  ensued  on  both  sides;  but  the  unlucky  Leisler  was  shooting  at 
royal  troops.  At  last  Sloughter,  a  worthless  fdlow,  appointed  {govern- 
or more  than  a  year  before,  reached  New  York,  and  Leisler  was  obliged 
to  surrendw;  when  he  and  his  friends  were  at  once  thrown  into 
prison,  tried  for  murder  and  treason,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Sloughter  reprieved  the  prisoners  until  the  King's  pleasure 
could  be  known,  and  then,  as  he  was  ordered,  called  an  Assembly, 
which,  in  the  excitement  of  the  times,  was  secured  by  the  party  of 
the  old  councillors — Leisler's  bitter  enemies.  With  this  influence, 
and  backed  by  petitions,  they  penuaded  Sloughter,  during  a  drink- 
ing bout,  to  sign  Leisler's  deadi- warrant,  and  he,  together  with  his 
son-in-law  and  chief-abettor,  MUbome,  were  immediately  executed. 
Perhaps  Leisler  was  technically  guilty.  He  was  a  man  thrown  to  the 
surface,  and  strong  enough  to  grasp  power  in  a  time  of  popular  con- 
vulsion, ill  led,  and  based  on  no  definite  principles,  and  he  had  cer- 
tainly acted  illegally  and  arbitrarily.  But  his  death  was  a  revengtful 
political  murder.  It  was  as  foolish  as  it  was  cruel  and  unnecessaiy, 
it  created  two  bitter  parties  in  New  York,  and  left  a  lasting  mark  on 
her  provincial  histoty.  The  insurrection  itself  was  a  pass- 
ing thing,  and  was  otherwise  without  result  Sloughter  him- 
self died  soon  after,  when  Ingoldsby  held  power  for  a  short  time^ 
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and  then  Benjamin  Fletcber  came  ont  as  Governor,  with  a  royal  oom< 
miflsion. 

He  brought  instructions  involving  no  change  from  the  policy  of 
James,  except  in  the  recognition  of  the  Assembly.  The  Oovemor 
was  to  have  a  salary  from  the  revenne,  the  Conncil  was  to  be  appoint- 
ed, all  laws  approved,  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  to  be  in- 
troduced. He  was  also  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  Connecticat 
militia,  which  involved  a  qnarrel  with  €k>vemor  Phips  of  Massachosetts, 
who  had  received  a  similiv  order,  and  took  Fletcher  to  Hartford,  where 
he  found  the  general  court  in  session.  Tradition  says  that  the  militia 
were  drawn  up  to  receive  him,  and  that,  when  he  attempted  to  read 
his  commission,  the  drums  were  beaten,  and  the  voice  of  the  reader 
drowned.  It  is  certain  that  the  resistance  in  Connecticut  was  so  de- 
termined and  formidable  that  Fletcher  retired  to  New  York  humili- 
ated and  baffled.    He  fared  better  in  the  war  with  the  French,  who 

were  again  on  the  frontier.    They  were  driven  off  by  Peter 

Schuyler,  after  destroying  the  Mohawk  villages,  and  the  rest  of 
Frontenac's  campaign  came  to  nothing.  This  was  the  only  creditable 
event  of  Fletcher^s  administration.  He  was  one  of  the  leavings  of  the 
Stuart  period,  as  worthless  a  man  as  Sloughter,  but  not  without  ability, 
and  thoroughly  corrupt  He  was  in  league  with  the  pirates  who  in- 
fested the  coast,  openly  sold  them  licenses,  and  is  even  said  to  have 
shared  their  spoib ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  plundered  the  revenue, 
and  connived  at  smuggling  and  every  sort  of  illicit  trade.  The  prov- 
ince was  torn  with  the  dissensions  of  the  Leisleriad  and  anti-Leislerian 
factions ;  and,  instead  of  trying  to  allay  them,  Fletcher  devoted  himself 

to  intriguing  and  quarrelling  with  his  Assemblies  for  money. 

At  last  his  evil  doing  led  to  his  recall,  and  the  Earl  of  Bello- 
mont  came  out  as  his  successor. 

The  old  policy  of  consolidation  had  been  lately  revived,  and  Bel- 
lomont  received  the  government  not  only  of  New  York,  but  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  He  came  with  excellent  inten- 
tions, purposing  to  cure  the  evils  of  Fletcher's  rule,  stop  frauds,  and 
provide  for  an  honest  collection  of  the  revenue ;  and,  above  all,  sup- 
press piracy.  In  these  objects  he  succeeded  in  laige  measure.  He 
had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  sending  out  Eidd  to  break  up  piracy, 
and  was  personally  interested  in  bringing  him  to  justice,  now  that  he 
had  become  the  terror  of  the  seas.  This  he  accomplished,  and  he 
gave  a  severe  check  to  piracy  everywhere.  He  brought  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York  back  to  order  and  decency,  and  obtained  from  the 
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Assembly  an  act  of  indemnity  for  Leisler,  wbose  body,  with  that  of 
Milborne'a,  he  cansed  to  be  taken  np  and  bnried  with  pablic  obaar?^ 
ance.  His  efforts  to  remedy  the  injostioe  of  his  predecessors  ga?e 
him  the  full  support  and  confidence  of  the  popular  party,  so 
that  his  death,  which  occurred  three  years  after  his  arri?al,was 
much  rq^retted. 

The  old  party  of  the  Council,  headed  by  Bayard  and  Ltringston, 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  and  made  a  deq^er> 
ate  attempt  to  regain  power ;  but  were  thwarted  by  Nanftm,  the  lien- 
tenant-governor,  and  the  popular  party.  Liringsten,  the  collector,  was 
declared  a  defaulter,  and  his  property  confiscated ;  while  Bayard,  for 
complaining  of  Nanfan,  was  tried  for  disturbing  the  peace,  found 
guilty,  and  would  hare  been  punished  had  it  not  been  for  the 
arrival  of  the  new  €k>vemor  in  the  person  of  Lord  Combury, 
a  wretehed  profligate  and  bankrupt  spendthrift,  for  whom  his  royal 
kinswoman  made  provision  by  thrusting  him  into  a  colonial  govern- 
ment. His  first  idea  was  to  get  rich,  and  he  opened  his  adminis- 
tration by  stealing  some  fifteen  hundred  pounds  which  the  Assembly 
had  voted  for  fortifications ;  a  freak  which  led  to  the  appointment  of 
a  treasurer  by  the  Assembly  to  stop  further  thefta— a  course  of  action 
very  disgusting  to  the  (Governor.  He  sought  the  support  of  the  old 
anti-Leislerian  faction,  thus  alienating  the  majority  of  tiie  people ;  and 
finally  lost  the  support  of  all  parties  by  his  miBconduct.  He  was  as 
sealous  in  religion  as  in  vice,  and  endeavored  to  enforce  the  worship 
of  the  Church  of  Enj^d  by  attacking  all  dissenting  sects,  and  espe- 
cially the  Presbyterians,  whose  churches,  parsonages,  and  glebes  he 
seised  and  gave  to  the  Established  Church.  He  incurred  the  bitter 
enmity  in  this  way  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  roused  an  enduring 
hatred  of  the  English  Church,  and  established  a  controversy  and  a 
grievance  which  were  only  appeased  by  the  Revolution.  While  he 
thus  gained  general  hatred,  he  also  won  universal  contempt  by  his 
debaucheries  and  excesses,  by  his  debts,  and  by  his  habit  of  dress- 
ing as  a  woman.  He  was  plunged  in  one  long  quarrd  with  his  As- 
semblies, both  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  plotted  with  Dudley, 
of  Massachusetts,  to  destroy  the  free -charter  governments  of  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island,  and  at  last  excited  such  loud  and 
strenuous  opposition  that  he  was  recalled,  but  could  not  return 
to  England  until  his  accession  to  the  Earldom  of  Clarendon  released 
him  from  prison,  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  for  debt 

His  immediate  and  warmly  welcomed  successor.  Lord  Lovelace,  died 
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soon  after  his  accession,  and  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  In- 
goldsbj,  as  Lieutenant-governor,  the  friend  of  Slonghter  and 
Fletcher,  and  the  tool  of  Combury.    He  made  a  wretched  €k>v- 
emor,  and  was  soon  removed,  the  only  event  of  his  administration  be- 
ing the  first  issue  of  bills  of  credit  in  aid  of  an  invasion  of  Canada, 
which  failed  miserably  throogh  the  miscarriage  of  the  English  fleet 
The  long,  protracted  war  between  PVance  and  England,  and  the  contin- 
ual attacks  from  the  north,  excited  in  the  colonists  an  eager  desire  to 
conquer  Canada,  and  several  futile  attempts  were  made.    Peter  Schny- 
ler  took  five  Iroquois  chiefs  to  England  to  raise  an  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter,  and  by  the  greatest  efforts  the  combined  English  forces  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  Port  Royal  and  getting  possession  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Before  this,  however,  Robert  Hunter,  a  soldier  and  courtier,  and 
the  friend  of  Swift  and  Addison,  came  out  as  Cbvemor.    He  surround- 
ed himself  with  the  aristocratic  party  of  the  Council,  which  thus  came 
again  to  power,  and  at  once  was  in  conflict  with  his  Assembly  on  the 
question  of  salaries  and  supplies ;  for  the  representatives,  with  Corn- 
bury  in  their  minds,  were  naturally  suspicious,  and  in  no  mood  to  turn 
over  the  public  funds  to  any  Governor.    They  all  managed,  however, 
to  unite  in  support  of  the  war  and  a  grand  expedition  against  Canada. 
New  York  issued  ten  thousand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit ;  there  was  a 
congress  of  Oovemor8,and  the  colonies  raised  four  thousand 
men  to  march  under  the  command  of  Nicholson  against  Mont- 
real; but  all  the  great  hopes  raised  by  these  preparations  came  to 
nothing.    The  British  fleet  and  forces,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Walker  and  General  Hill,  miscarried  stupidly  and  miserably  in  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  withdrew,  and  Nicholson  was  thereby  forced  to  retreat 
This  disastrous  result  caused  great  depression  and  fear  at  New  York, 
which  found  expression  in  the  discovery  of  a  supposed  "  n^ro  plot,*' 
and  the  consequent  execution  of  nineteen  wretched  blacks. 
The  peace  of  Utrecht  relieved  the  colony  from  war,  but  it 
found  itself  encumbered  with  debt,  and  in  no  very  good  humor  with 
the  Governor,  who  persisted  in  fighting  for  salaries  and  revenue.    He 
also  erected  a  court  of  chancery,  with  himself  as  chancellor — ^a  meas- 
ure which  produced  a  violent  and  lasting  opposition.     Hunter,  how- 
ever, was  susUuned  in  England,  and  the  court  of  chancery  remained, 
and  became  a  standing  grievance ;  but  after  this  conflict  matters  set- 
tled down,  and  the  peaceful  Walpole  era  began.    Hunter  got 
the  upperhand  in  the  Assembly,  and  ruled  wisely  and  judicious- 
ly;  so  that  he  was  able,  when  he  left  the  province,  to  justly  congrat- 
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ulate  the  Asaoiubly  on  increased  ftotipmijf  and  upon  the  improTad 
condition  of  pnblic  affain. 
His  successor  was  William  Bnmet,  the  son  of  the  bishop,  an  active, 
imperions,  energetio  man,  with  high  notions  of  his  oflke,  and  a 
determination  to  carry  ont  his  schemes  at  all  costs.    He  re- 
solved on  an  active  policy  against  France,  and  obtained  the  passage 
of  an  act  forbidding  all  trade  with  Canada;  thus  arousing  a  power- 
ful and  interested  opposition  on  account  of  the  interference  with  a 
profitable  trade,  which  went  on  despite  the  law.    This  resistance  was 
strengthened  by  a  fresh  opposition  to  the  unpopular  court  of  chancery ; 
and  Burnet,  hot-tempered  and  the  revarse  of  conciliatory,  plunged 
along  from  one  quarrel  to  another — from  courts  to  salaries  and  fees 
and  supplies — until,  despite  his  success  in  cementing  and  extending  the 
Indian  alliances,  and  establishing  a  trading  post  at  Osw^^,  he 
found  himself  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  the  Assembly,  and  was 
transferred  to  Massachusetts,  where  still  worse  contests  awaited  him. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  following  year  by  John  Montgomerie,  who 
died  after  a  brief  and  uneventful  rule  of  three  years.    For  a 
few  months  Rip  Van  Dam,  the  president  of  the  Council,  was  at 
the  head  of  afEairs,  and  then  Colonel  Cosby  came  out  from  England 
as  Governor.    Cosby  was  a  money -getter,  like  most  of  the 
royal  Oovemors;  and,  as  he  had  been  appointed  nearly  a  year 
before  his  arrival,  he  demanded  that  Van  Dam,  who  had  held  sway  in 
the  interval,  should  divide  with  him  his  sakry  and  perquisites.    Van 
Dam  naturally  declining,  there  was  a  great  equity  suit,  and  the  whole 
matter  drifted  into  politics,  Van  Dam  being  supported  on  general  prin- 
ciples by  the  popular,  and  Cosby  by  the  aristocratic  party,  so  that  the 
struggle  soon  became  bitter  and  violent    This  contest  formed  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  Cosby's  administration ;  and  although  he  was  unpop- 
ular, and  had  the  usual  wrangles  with  the  Assembly  about  money,  and 
interference  with  land  grants  and  titles,  nothing  else  hiqipened  of  im- 
portance.   Out  of  this  controversy,  however,  between  Van  Dam  and 
Uie  Governor  grew  another  suit,  which  was  of  abiding  interest    Peter 
Zenger  published  the  N^ew  York  Weekly  Journal;  and  as  he  used  it  in 
behalf  of  the  opposition,  his  paper  was  ordered  to  be  burned,  and  he 
was  thrown  into  prison  and  brought  to  trial  for  libeL    He  was  de- 
fended by  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania — ^bom  in  England,  and 
there  brc^  to  the  bar — who  was  the  first  lawyer  to  win  great  profes* 
sional  fame  in  America.    In  Zenger's  case,  he  admitted  the  publishing 
and  printing,  but  took  the  ground  that  the  truth  was  a  justification, 
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and  that  the  words  we(^  neither  false,  scandalonsy  nor  seditions;  and 
after  listening  to  his  masterly  q>eech,  the  jnry  returned  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty.  Hamilton  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in 
a  gold  box,  and  depiurted  amid  the  firing  of  salutes  in  his  hon- 
or. Soon  after  this  victory  of  the  popular  party  Cosby  died, 
and  the  contest  assumed  a  new  form.  Van  Dam  claimed  the  place 
of  acting-OoTemor  as  the  oldest  member  of  the  Council ;  but  that 
body  held  that  he  had  been  removed,  and  declared  Geoige  Clarke  to 
be  Uie  oldest  member,  and  lieutenant-governor.  Van  Dam  had  the 
popular  support ;  Clarke,  who  was  disliked  as  the  lineal  successor  of 
Cosby's  policy,  had  that  of  the  Council  and  the  aristocracy.  Both  men 
assumed  to  hold  the  o£9ce  and  to  act ;  and  while  Clarke  seised  the  fort, 
the  populace  rallied  about  Van  Dam.  Feeling  began  to  run  very  high, 
and  it  looked  as  if  there  would  be  a  resort  to  arms ;  but  a  royal  com- 
misrion  arrived  confirming  Clarke  in  his  ofiBce,  and  quiet  was  restored. 
Clarke,  although  a  native  of  England,  had  been  long  in  the  province, 
and  was  a  shrewd  and  successful  local  politician ;  so  that  for  seven  years 
he  contrived  to  prevent  his  being  superseded  by  the  arrival  of  a  Oov- 
emor,  and  during  that  time,  despite  a  never<lying  controversy  with  the 
Assembly,  he  managed  to  rule  peacefully  by  yielding  to  the  popular 
party  on  all  important  points,  and  confining  himself  to  remonstrances. 
He  farther  mitigated  the  opposition  to  his  administration  by  offers  of 
o£9ce  to  the  popular  leaders,  thus  dividing  and  distracting  them.  The 
only  great  event  of  his  term  was  the  dark  misfortune  of  the  negro 
plot,  with  its  resulting  panic  and  judicial  slaughter.  This  mat- 
ter is  discussed  elsewhere ;  but  it  may  be  said  here  that  the 
government  generally,  indnding  De  Lancey,  the  chief-justice,  on  one 
side,  and  Clarke  on  the  other,  fell  in  readily  with  the  popular  terror, 
and  supported  the  steps  taken  for  the  punishment  of  the  supposed 
eriminab. 
Two  years  after  this  event  a  new  Governor  was  appointed — Admi- 
ral Clinton,  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln — who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  De  Lancey,  the  leader  of  the  popular  party, 
and  was  by  him  persuaded  to  confirm  the  concessions  of  Clarke,  from 
whom  the  Assembly  had  extorted  the  right  to  fix  the  €k>v6rnor^s  sal- 
ary annually,  a  claim  which  had  been  successfully  denied  by  Hunter, 
and  strenuously  resisted  by  his  successors,  until  Clarke  had  given  way. 
Not  content  with  their  triumph  on  this  point,  De  Lancey  induced  the 
Ck>vemor  to  assent  to  an  appropriation  bill,  which  named  the  officers 
to  whom  salaries  were  to  be  paid,  thus  practically  putting  the  control 

20 
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of  appointmeDts  in  the  haiidft  of  the  AasemUy.    At  last  GtiatoB  wm 
awakened  to  the  effects  of  his  acta,  and  the  rest  of  his  term  <^  of- 
fice was  one  prolonged  straggle  to  regain  lost  ground,  and  re-establish 
his  enfeebled  prerogatires.    He  qoarrelled  with  De  Lancej,  and  se- 
lected Cadwallader  Colden  as  his  chief  adiiser,  which  merely  added 
the  hostility  of  the  Coancil  to  that  of  the  Assembly.    He  complained 
bitterly  to  the  ministers;  bat  even  there  he  foond  no  sympathy,  and 
was  obliged  to  convey  to  De  Lancey,  after  mnch  dday,  the  commis- 
sion of  Lieatenant-governor.    The  straggle  began  just  as  war  with 
France  was  declared,  and  the  Assembly  proved  thoronghly  intracta- 
ble, and  wonld  not  make  provision  for  defence.    They  finally  gave 
three  thousand  pounds  for  the  Lonisbaig  expedition,  bat  raised 
no  men,  and  had  no  farther  share  in  the  matter.    A  new  As- 
sembly proved  no  more  compliant,  and  althoagh  they  voted  more 
money  for  the  Loaisbaig  expedition,  would  do  nothing  for  the  Gk>v- 
eraor.    That  winter  the  Indians  were  on  the  frontier  and  destroyed 
Saratoga;  and  the  next  year  preparations  were  made  for  a  grand 
expedition  against  them,  which  failed  through  inaction  and  delay, 
while  the  Assembly  perusted  in  their  refusal  to  pay  the  troops,  both 
branches  uniting  against  the  Ooveraor.    William  Johnson,  a  friend  of 
the  Gk>veraor  and  the  famous  agent  among  the  Indians,  failed  to  take 
Crown  Point ;  the  troops  mutinied  and  began  to  diiperse,  and  this 
miserable  condition  was  only  relieved  by  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  which,  however,  gave  full  opportunity  for  political 
warfare.    The  fight  was  made  on  the  well-wora  subject  of  permanent 
supply  for  the  goverament,  and  public  feeling  was  still  further  in- 
flamed by  attempts  at  impressment  and  by  the  overbearing  conduct  of 
British  oflScers.     A  dead-lock  ensued  which  lasted  nearly  two  years, 
when  the  Ooveraor  gave  way,  and  signed  the  obnoxious  bills  making 
annual  appropriations;  and  after  this  decbive  defeat,  matters  went  on 
more  smoothly  until  the  dose  of  his  term.    He  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  Danvers  Osborn,  who  committed  suicide  a  few  days  af 
ter  his  arrival,  and  Clinton  was  thus  forced  to  tura  the  goverament 
over  to  hb  enemy,  De  Lancey,  and  retura  to  England  with  such  com* 
fort  as  he  could  derive  from  the  handsome  fortune  which  he  had 
amassed  during  his  administration.     Under  De  Lancey  political  bar* 
mony  was  restored.     The  Assembly  amused  themselves  by  bringing 
heavy  charges  against  Clinton,  whom  they  accused  of  every  sort  of 
pecuniary  misdeed ;  but  they  did  not  gain  a  hearing  from  the  Board 
of  Trade.     Meanwhile  the  slowly  gathering  war  with  France  began, 
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and  De  Lancey  had  the  honor  of  preeidiDg  at  the  Albany  Congresis 
where  he  opposed  Franklin's  scheme  of  union,  which  provided 
for  a  general  government,  with  certain  specified  powers,  chief- 
ly relating  to  war,  Indians,  and  lands,  and  was  to  be  composed  of  a 
President  and  Council  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  House  of  Rep* 
resentatives  elected  by  the  colonial  Assemblies.  The  scheme  was  re- 
jected both  in  England  and  America,  by  ministry  and  people,  and  De 
Lancey's  opposition  had  plenty  of  support 

In  the  following  year  the  war  became  general  and  active,  and  in  the 
great  conflict  which  followed  New  York  was  not  only  the  scene 
of  many  important  battles,  but  played  herself  an  important 
part  At  the  outset  Braddock  was  to  march  agidnst  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
Shirley,  with  American  troops,  against  the  French  at  Niagara,  and  the 
northern  forces  were  to  attack  Cro?m  Point  The  story  of  Brad- 
dock's  expedition  and  his  crushing  defeat  belongs  to  the  history  of 
Yii^^nia,  whose  soldiers  shared  in  the  losses  and  did  most  of  the  fight 
ing,  and  does  not  need  repetition  here.  To  the  northward  the  Eng- 
lish fared  better,  and  Nova  Scotia  was  reduced  by  Winslow.  Shirley 
gathered  troops  at  Oswego,  but  advanced  no  farther,  stopped,  appar- 
ently, by  rumors  of  superior  forces,  and  by  the  depression  and  dismay 
caused  by  Braddock's  defeat  The  other  northern  expedition  was  put 
under  the  command  of  Johnson,  the  Indian  agent  He  left  troops  at 
the  Hudson,  where  defences  were  thrown  up,  which  afterward  took  the 
name  of  Fort  Edward,  and  then  moved  northward  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  G^rge,  where  he  proceeded  to  intrench  himself  and 
make  a  base  for  his  movement  against  Crown  Point,  and  where  he 
heard  that  Baron  Dieskau,  with  an  army  of  French  and  Indians,  was 
rapidly  pushing  southward.  Dieskau's  first  plan  was  to  attack  Fort 
Edward ;  but  he  was  deterred  by  the  Indian  dread  of  cannon,  and 
turned  against  Johnson.  He  surprised  and  routed  a  heavy  detach- 
ment sent  out  by  Johnson,  and  the  English  retreated  in  haste  to  Fort 
Oeorge.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  gave  the  English  time  to  recover 
themselves ;  so  that  when  Dieskau  advanced  the  cannon  opened  fire, 
and  the  provincials,  gradually  gathering  their  senses  disordered  by  the 
sight  of  regular  troops,  b^an  to  pick  off  the  French  soldiers.  The 
battle  soon  raged  furiously.  Johnson  was  wounded,  but  his  place  was 
well  filled  by  Lyman,  of  Connecticut  Repeated  charges  were  made 
by  the  French ;  but  all  were  repulsed.  Dieskau  was  badly  wounded. 
The  provincials  rushed  over  the  works,  and  with  clubbed  muskets 
beat  down  the  French  regulars,  while  the  Indians  and  Canadians  fled 
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ID  disorder.  The  rcmiuuit  of  the  n-eiich  amy,  saqpnsed  on  their  r» 
treat  by  the  garrieoD  of  Fort  Edward,  was  broken,  and  soffered  heav- 
ily, and  lost  their  baggage  and  ammnnition.  Johnson,  however,  did 
not  follow  up  his  victory,  but  remained  at  Fort  George  and  strength- 
ened his  defences.  He  was  made  a  baronet,  and  received  fire  thou- 
sand pounds  for  his  services,  while  the  brave  Lyman,  whom  he  slighted 
in  his  despatches,  got  nothing.  This  success  did  something  to  relieve 
the  gloom  of  Braddock's  overthrow. 

The  same  autumn  a  new  Governor,  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Hardy, 
came  out  to  New  York ;  but  as  he  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by 
De  Lanoey,  matters  went  on  as  before.  The  winter  was  passed  in 
futile  scheming,  and  Shirley  was  removed  to  make  room  for 
Lord  Loudon,  who  summoned  the  colonial  Governors,  made 
great  plans,  scolded  the  colonies,  and  did  nothing.  The  English  gov- 
ernment, both  at  home  and  abroad,  seemed  to  be  in  its  dotage.  With 
the  French  it  was  very  different  In  Montcalm  ihey  had  an  able,  en- 
ergetic leader,  and  a  bold  and  enterprising  general  They  were  beat- 
en back  by  Bradstreet,  in  northern  New  York,  in  several  small  affiurs; 
but  while  London  lingered  at  Albany,  Montcalm  came  down  with  all 
his  forces  and  captured  Oswego.  Loudon  thereupon  gave  up  his  Ca- 
nadian expeditions,  went  into  winter-quarters,  and  devoted  Umself  to 
strengthening  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  foot  of  Inke  George,  and 
Fort  Edward.  Soon  after  Hardy  departed  to  take  command 
of  a  fleet,  after  urging  upon  the  Assembly  the  necesdty  of 
prosecuting  the  war,  and  left  the  government  once  more  with  De 
Lancev.  In  the  following  ^ring  Loudon  again  summoned  the  €k>v- 
emors,  rated  the  colonies,  and  laid  great  schemes.  The  colonies  again 
responded,  men  were  furnished,  and  then  scattered  in  detached  bodies 
on  the  frontier,  while  Loudon,  with  the  other  British  oflScers,  gave  their 
attention  to  an  attack  on  Louisbuig;  and  as  they  were  making  up 
their  minds  that  this  attempt  would  be  hopeless,  Montcalm  came  down 
Lake  Cbamplain  and  Lake  €^i^  with  all  bis  forces,  and  captured 
Fort  William  Henry  and  two  thousand  men.  Many  of  the  prisoners 
were  butchered  by  the  Indians ;  and  during  the  siege  Webb,  at  Fort 
Edward,  with  four  thousand  soldiers,  was  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
provincials,  and  refused  to  move  to  the  relief  of  Fort  William  Hen- 
ry. This  utter  and  disgraceful  defeat  converted  the  campaign  into 
one  of  weak  defence;  and  Loudon  took  occasion  to  quarrel  still  fur- 
ther witn  the  colonies,  and  almost  produced  riots  by  his  methods  ol 
dbtributing  and  quartering  soldiers. 
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This  reign  of  palsied  inoompetenoe  had,  however,  now  reached  an 
end  Pitt  had  control,  London  was  removed,  the  vfmi  of  the 
^ Great  Commoner*'  was  felt  everTwhere,  and  men  and  money 
were  readily  fnmbhed  for  another  campaign,  and  in  laiger  measure 
than  ever  before.  In  Jmie,  Boecawen  with  his  fleet,  and  Amherst  and 
Wolfe  with  the  land-forces,  took  Lonisbnrg,  and  large  bodies  of  troops 
were  gathered  to  attack  the  French  at  every  point  The  principal  ex- 
pedition was  directed  against  Ticonderoga,  consisted  of  ten  thousand 
provincials  and  seven  thousand  regolars,  fully  equipped,  and  was  corn* 
manded  by  General  Abercrombie  and  Lord  Howe.  This  large  army 
advanced  full  of  confidence;  but  in  the  first  skirmish  the  advance- 
gnard  was  surprised,  and  Lord  Howe  killed.  A  desperate  attack  was 
then  made  upon  the  Ftonch  defences,  and  was  kept  up  until  two  thop- 
sand  men  had  fallen,  when  a  retreat  was  ordered,  which  turned  into  a 
precipitate  flight  The  dispirited  and  beaten  army  was  rallied  at  Fort 
William  Henry ;  but  nothing  was  done  to  retrieve  the  disaster  which 
had  befallen  them,  except  by  Colonel  Bradstreet,  who  induced  Aber^ 
crombie  to  let  him  have  three  thousand  men  and  some  cannon.  With 
this  force  he  reduced  Fort  IVontenac,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  fortified 
Oswego,  restoring  safety  to  the  northern  frontier  of  New  York,  and 
holding  the  Indians  in  check.  Forbes,  meanwhile,  had  captured  Fort 
Du  Quesne,  and  thus,  despite  the  terrible  disaster  to  Abercrombie, 
the  balance  in  the  campaign  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  English. 
This  was  strongly  felt  in  America,  and,  incited  by  Pitt,  New  York 
and  the  other  northern  colonies  made  greater  efforts  than  ever  for 
the  coming  campaign,  which  was  destined  to  be  one  of  great  and 
unalloyed  triumphs.  Expeditions  were  planned  for  every  assailable 
point,  and,  fortunately,  all  succeeded.  Wolfe  captured  Que- 
^'^  ^*  bee,  and,  by  one  of  the  great  battles  of  history,  decided  the 
fate  of  the  empire  of  France  in  the  New  World.  Stanwix  succeeded 
on  the  Ohio.  Prideaux,  who  had  been  sent  against  Fort  Niagara,  was 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cohom  early  in  the  si^ ;  and  the  com- 
mand then  devolved  upon  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  repulsed  a  re- 
lieving force  and  captured  the  fort,  thus  destroying  the  French  pow- 
er in  the  west  The  hard-fought  path  to  Canada  by  Lake  Champlain 
had  been  confided  to  Amherst,  who  started  in  July,  and  the  French 
fell  back  before  his  cautious  advance  from  Ticonderoga  to  Crown 
Point,  and  from  Crown  Point  to  Isle-aux-Noix,  where  they  prepared 
to  make  a  stand.  There  the  English  were  compelled  to  build  a  fleet, 
time  was  consumed,  and  Amherst  was  obliged  to  go  into  winter-quar 
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iorsy  where  he  ocoopied  himadf  in  making  ereiy  •mngement  for  the 
next  year. 
New  Tork,  greatiy  expoaed,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  resohi 

continued  to  make  every  effort  in  her  power  for  the  rapport 

of  the  war;  bnt  in  July  she  had  the  misfortnne  to  lose  her 
Lientenant-govemor,  James  Delancey,  who  had  ruled  wisely  and  well, 
and  shown  that  it  was  possible  for  a  Oovemor  and  Assembly  to  act 
unitedly  in  rapport  of  the  war,  and  raise  large  rams  of  money  by 
taxation.  He  was  racceeded  by  Cadwallader  Golden,  an  old  friend  of 
Clinton,  unpopular,  and  allied  to  the  Episcopalian  and  British  party, 
so  that  the  hostility  between  €k>vemor  and  Assembly  which  had  slept 
so  long  was  at  once  awakened  in  full  vigor.  Meantime  the  war  went 
on ;  the  arrangements  of  Amherst  were  complete ;  and  while  Havi- 
land  moved  up  the  line  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  main  body,  under  the 
commander-in-chief,  made  their  way  to  the  north  up  Like  Ontario 
and  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  French  fell  back  everywhere,  rar> 
rendering  their  posts ;  and  the  armies  from  Quebec  and  Albany  met 
at  last  before  Montreal.  There  was  no  escape ;  Vaudreuil  capitulated, 
Canada  was  conquered,  and  the  Ftonch  empire  in  America  effaced. 
One  legacy  of  the  conquest  was  the  general  rising  of  the  Indian  tribes 
under  Pontiac ;  but  they  were  checked  at  Detroit  and  Niagara  by  the 
soldiers  of  Amherst,  and  beaten  by  Bouquet  in  Pennsylvania.  Hos- 
tilities still  went  on  until  1764  along  the  frontiers,  although  the  c<d- 
ouies  did  not  suffer  severely. 
Colden  was  superseded  by  Oeneral  Monckton,  who  went  away  to 

capture  Martinique,  and  soon  after  resigned  New  York  entire- 
vtwl  ^y>  ^  ^^  ^^  interfered  but  littie,  on  the  whole,  with,  the  Lien- 

tenant^vemor.  The  Assembly  continued  to  meet  the  requi- 
sitions of  England,  but  they  also  began  to  wrangle  with  Colden,  and 
were  much  occupied  with  the  contest  in  regard  to  the  territory  of  Ver- 
mont Peace  was  hailed  with  delight ;  but  the  fair  prospects  which 
seemed  to  open  with  the  removal  of  the  dreaded  enemy  on  the  north 
were  soon  overclouded  by  the  development  of  the  ministerial  policy 
of  taxing  America.  The  first  step  was  the  enforcement  of  the  Navi- 
gation Act,  and  bore  very  hardly  on  New  York,  which  was  laigely  en« 
gaged  in  illicit  trade,  long  connived  at  by  England,  with  the  French 
and  Spanish  possessions;  and  thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  uni- 
versal burst  of  indignation  which  greeted  the  news  of  the  Stamp  Act 
Parties  had  always  been  bitter  in  New  York,  and  the  old  lines  were 
rapidly  drawn  on  the  new  question.    New  York  responded  readily 
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to  the  ioTiUtian  of  MaMachiuetto  for  a  Coogrett ;  and  in  New  Torit 
that  CongreM  was  held,  comprising  twenty -eight  delegates 
from  nine  colonies,  presided  over  by  Timothy  Baggies,  and 
led  by  James  (Ms,  of  Massachnsetts,  and  Gadsden,  of  Soath  Carolina. 
Thus  in  New  York  the  resolutions  were  passed  denying  the  right  of 
taxation  without  representation,  and  demanding  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act;  and  there,  by  that  Congressi  the  onion  of  the  English  colonies 
in  America  was  f oonded. 
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Chaftib  XVH 
nkw  tork  in  1765. 

The  American  oolonies  were  not  only  goferned  and  controlled 
by  the  English,  bnt  in  ereiy  case,  except  New  Tork  and  Delaware, 
that  race  laid  the  foundations  of  the  future  State.  New  York  was 
established,  built  up,  and  ruled  for  fifty  years  by  people  of  a  different 
nationality,  although  of  a  kindred  origin ;  and  this  circumstance  had 
a  marked  effect  not  only  upon  the  history  of  the  colony,  but  upon 
the  social  and  political  system  which  was  gradually  developed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  population  of  New  Tork 
amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  of  whom 
twenty  thousand  were  negroes.'  The  larger  portion  of  the  whites 
were  still  descendants  of  the  original  possessors  of  the  province,  al- 
though the  Dutch  immigration  had  almost  entirely  ceased  after  the 
English  conquest  The  invaders  from  New  England  and  the  mothw 
country,  besides  holding  their  original  settlements  on  Long  Island, 
spread  themselves  over  the  colony,  and,  with  a  continually  strength- 
ening minority,  were  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  ruling  and  dominant  race. 
There  was  also  a  large  and  most  excellent  element  of  French  Hugue- 
nots, jorathered  chiefly  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which,  as  early  even 
as  the  year  1652,  had  become  so  numerous  that  the  Consistory  was 

>  Population, Smyth, p.  894, 1776, 200,000 ;  Briseot,  p.  188, 1778, 148,000;  178e, 
219,000 :  Barnabj,  1759, 100,000 ;  15,000  to  20,000  ospsble  of  bearing  itrms:  Doa 
relating  to  GoL  History  of  New  ToriE,  iv.,  1698, 18,000  whites,  2000  blacks ;  1712, 
27,000;  vi., Census  by  Clinton,  1746, 51,000  whites,  10,000  blacks;  Doc. History, 
i.,  Table  for  years  from  1708  to  1771,  when  population  given  as  148,000  whites 
and  19,000  blacks ;  for  Boar^  of  Trade,  1755, 55,000  whites;  blacks,  11,000-see 
Bancroft,  !▼.,  127  and  ft. ;  New  Tork  Hist  Soc  ColL,  iv^  274,  Smith's  History, 
1762, 100,000.  There  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  oentuiy  a  superstition  which 
interfered  with  obtahiing  a  oensus,  because  it  was  believed  to  bring  sickness;  set 
Doc.  reUting  to  CoL  History,  iv^  1712. 
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obliged  to  make  special  religious  pronsion  for  them.  Peneentioii 
brought  also  to  the  settlements  of  the  Hndson  the  thrifty  and  iodoa- 
trioQs  Palatines,  and  in  the  city  were  fonnd  a  small  number  of  Jews. 
Bat  the  foreign  immigration,  as  a  whole,  was  not  important ;  the  bulk 
of  it  drifted  away  into  Pennsylvania,  and  left  New  York  to  the  Dntch 
and  English.'  The  settlements  of  the  people  thus  united  began  with 
the  little  towns  on  the  western  end  of  Long  Island,  and  with  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  New  Amsterdam  of  eariy  days,  and  the  vUlages  of 
the  neighborhood.  Thenoe  they  followed  the  Hudson,  with  its  pic- 
turesque beauty  of  mountain,  cliff,  and  meadow,  until  Albany  was 
reached,  where  they  turned  to  the  west,  and  were  pushed  out  into 
the  wilderness,  along  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  into  the 
domains  of  the  famous  Six  Nations.  This  brief  and  irregular  line  of 
towns,  villi^fes,  and  farms  skirting  the  edge  of  the  forests  was  all  that 
then  gave  promise  of  the  great  State  of  the  future.  Indeed  at  that 
period  the  province  was  pooriy  inhabited,  in  proportion  to  its  oppor- 
tunities and  ci^acities,  labor  was  dear  and  development  slow." 

The  two  great  interests  here,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  were  agriculture 
and  trade;  but  in  New  York  the  latter  was  the  ruling  and  contro^ 
ling  interest,  even  if  it  did  not  actually  engage  the  larger  number  of 
the  people.  The  great  staples  were  farm  products,  especially  wheat, 
to  which  attention  was  chiefly  given ;  and  the  fur  trade  was  also  in 
New  York  of  first  importance.  Albany  was  one  of  the  centres  of 
this  traffic ;  and  a  usual  way  for  a  young  man  to  b^in  life  was  to 
venture  to  the  west  to  deal  in  furs — an  occupation  which,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  French  competitors,  was  one  of  no  slight  danger,  but 
which  was  at  the  same  time  extremely  profitable.  The  successful  ad- 
venturer, returning  with  his  furs,  would  make  up  a  cargo  at  Albany 
of  skins  and  timber,  float  down  the  river  to  New  York,  and  dispose 
of  his  investment  at  a  great  advance.  The  return  cargo  was  light, 
consisting  chiefly  of  rum,  which  was  not  only  used  for  barter,  but  to 
make  the  Indians  drunk  when  they  met,  and  thus  facilitate  cheating. 

The  statistics  of  trade  in  New  York  are  so  wild  that  it  is  out  of 
the  question  to  attempt  an  exact  estimate.  The  imports  and  exports 
were  probably  worth  nearly  a  million  pounds,  and  employed,  including 

>  Amerioan  Lady, Mrs. Onnt, L, 42, 300 ;  iL,281;  Smyth, n.» 878 ;  KaKi>S45; 
YirginSa  ffist  Beg.,  IL,  106, 1686,  Bjrd's  Letters ;  Hist  Soa  Ck>lL,  !▼.,  274 ;  Ratten- 
berii  ffistory  of  Newlmig ;  Beed*8  Amenia ;  Mag.  Amer.  History,  i.,  90 ;  Huguenot 
WvaSkj  in  Yirginis,  p.  297 ;  MandeTille,  History  of  Floshing ;  Wood's  Long  Island 

•  Hist  Soo.  OoIl.,iT.,  Smithes  Histoiy,  p.  274  and  ft 
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ooasten  and  small  rirer  craft,  about  five  boodred  veasek.  Tbe  Duteli 
spirit  of  enterprise  in  foreign  trade  was  oonspicuoos  in  New  York,  and 
tbe  prodncta  of  tbe  province  were  carried  to  ibe  West  Indies,  to  Lis- 
bon, England,  and  Madeira;  wbile  even  tbe  little  sloops  from  Albany 
made  long  Toyages.  It  was  one  of  tbese— -of  dgbty  tons  barden — tbat 
in  tbe  year  1785  made  tbe  voyage  to  Cbina  snccessfolly.  Tbere  waa 
also  a  great  deal  of  smngglin'g ;  smuggled  tea  was  largely  used,  and  an 
extensive  illicit  trade  waa  kept  np  witb  tbe  Frencb  possesnons  in  tbe 
West  Indies.  Tbere  were  scarcely  any  mannfactares.  Tbe  tbrifty 
Dntcb  appear  to  bave  made  sofScient  progress  to  bave  alarmed  their 
Bnglisb  conquerors ;'  but  the  advance  was  lost  in  tbe  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  although  there  waa  a  considerable  domestic  manufacture  of 
coarse  materiab  for  home  use,  almost  everything  else  was  imported. 
Feeble  attempts  at  encouragement  were  made  by  the  Assembly,  but 
they  resulted  in  little.  Tbe  iron  industry  was  almost  wholly  neglect- 
ed ;  there  was  some  manufacture  of  glass,  and  felt  hats  were  made,  but 
neither  so  well  nor  so  cheaply  as  in  England ;  and,  in  fact,  tbe  im- 
ports so  predominated  over  the  exports  tbat  it  was  often  difScult  to 
find  a  return  cargo.  Tbe  trade  of  New  York,  however,  equalled,  if  it 
did  not  exceed,  that  of  either  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  and  the  town 
was  already  a  distiibuting  point  for  the  other  colonies.  Tradesmen 
and  mccbttiics,  especially  among  the  Germans  and  Dutch,  were  more 
common  than  elsewhere ;  and  we  hear  of  itinerant  weavers  who  went 
from  house  to  house  to  finish  work.  But  industries,  except  those  of 
the  grist  and  saw  mills,  built  in  the  picturesque  Dutch  fashion,  with 
wide-spread  sails,  could  not  attain  any  vigorous  growth  where  land 
was  so  plenty  and  so  cheap.  Servants,  imported  especially  to  work 
at  trades,  betook  themselves  to  farms  as  soon  as  they  obtained  their 
liberty ;  and  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  made  the  farmers  carelesa 
in  their  methods.  Agriculture  was  low,  as  in  tbe  other  colonies;  yet 
the  province,  as  a  whole,  was  fiourbbing  and  prosperous,  and  the  active 
trade  and  eneigetic  merchants  brought  much  wealth  to  the  country.* 

I  For  trade  and  indostry,  see  Huguenot  Ftodlj  in  Virginia,  p.  297 ;  Ameriesa 
Ud7,i.,n,V9,8'7;Sm7tb,il,8S4;  Brissot^p.  1S6;  Kmfan,L,868  and  ft.;  iL,MO|, 
S67 ;  Bumsbj,  p.  109 ;  Pennsjlvania  Hist  CoH,  I,  Hare's  Joomey ;  Denton's  Ao- 
count  of  New  Tork ;  Hist  8oo.  OolL,  iv.,  Smith,  p.  274 ;  Miinsell's  Annals  <tf  Albany, 
L,  iv. ;  Doo.  relating  to  Ool.  Hist  of  New  Tork,  !▼.,  1706 ;  v.,  278 ;  tL,  Cosby  and 
Moore  to  Lords  of  Trade,  Clinton's  Census,  1744;  Doo.  History,  i^  1720  and  1728 ; 
iv.,  1787;  Acts  of  Assembly,  1712,  1760;  Bocfaefeooaold,  IL,  288,  28S;  Historie 
Tales  of  the  Olden  lime,  Watson,  166S. 
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After  raany  ▼iciBsitodes,  begioniog  with  the  commercial  despotiftm 
of  the  Datch  and  the  oppreaaive  role  of  Jamea  EL,  the  political  aya- 
tern  of  New  York  had  finally  aettled  down  to  the  common  fonn  of 
the  royal  provincea ;  bat,  owing  to  the  erenta  of  the  paat,  the  gov- 
ernment waa  more  cormpt,  the  adminiatration  more  inefficient  and  ar- 
bitrary, and  the  power  of  the  popular  repreaentatives  feebler  than  any- 
where eke.  The  Governor  waa  i^pointed  by  the  Crown,  had  a  aalarj 
of  fifteen  hnndred  poonda  a  year,  and  perqnisitea  amounting  to  aa 
much  more,  which  made  him  the  beat-paid  Crown  officer  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  hia  political  power  waa,  moreover,  very  great  The  Coun- 
cil of  twelve  membera  waa  i^pointed  by  him  at  pleaaure,  aat  aa  an 
Upper  Honae,  and  had  a  negative  on  legialation.  The  Aaaembly,  con- 
vened by  the  Governor,  conaiated  of  twenty-seven  membera  elected  by 
the  freeholdera  of  the  countiea,  with  three  from  the  Benaaelaer,  liv- 
ingston,  and  Courdand  Manora  reapectively.  Before  Clarke's  time  the 
doration  of  the  Assembly  was  indefinite ;  but  it  waa  then  fixed  at  three 
yeara,  and,  later,  at  seven,  on  the  English  model.  The  Assembly  waa 
ill-managed,  and  greatly  under  the  infiuence  of  the  Governor,  who  gave 
patenta  for  lands  to  hia  aupportera  at  low  quit-rents;  thua  keeping 
down  small  holders,  and  creating,  to  his  own  advantage,  a  class  who 
fomented  the  dissensions  between  the  English  and  Dutch.  The  whole 
gotemment,  saya  William  Smith,  the  historian  and  judge,  who  had  had 
a  full  experience  in  the  matter,  waa  nothing  more  than  that  of  a  amall 
corporation.^ 

New  York  waa  by  no  means  in  so  good  a  condition  financially  as 
the  other  colonies ;  having  not  only  the  usual  depreciated  currency, 
and  a  debt  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  incurred  chiefiy  in  the 
French  war,  but  suffering  also  from  burdensome  taxation  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  other  provincea.  Taxes  were  raised  by  duties  on  ne- 
groes and  other  imported  articles,  and  by  direct  levies  on  real  and  per- 
aonal  estate ;  and  as  their  amount  was  considerable,  this  clumsy  meth- 
od waa  unjust  and  oppressive.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  waa  due 
not  only  to  an  ill-managed,  expensive,  and  sometimes  corrupt  govern- 
ment, but  to  the  exposed  situation  of  the  cdony,  which  made  the  f ron- 
tiera  the  scene  of  battle  in  every  war,  and  necessitated  constant  expen- 
ditures for  defence.  In  the  early  days  each  man  contributed  to  atock- 
ade  the  towns ;  outlying  houses  were  built  to  resist  attacks,  the  town 
gatea  were  shut  at  night,  and  every  citizen  took  part  in  watch  duty 

1  Bonialyy,  p.  Ill ;  Hist  Coll.,  It., Smith's  ffistoiy,  p.  274  and  ft. 
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and  mflitaiy  senrioe ;  for  the  Datch  West  IndU  Compui j  had  alwayi 
kept  troops  at  New  York,  and  the  English  f dlowed  their  example. 
At  the  time  of  the  Fkrench  war  severe  and  elaborate  mQitia  laws  were 
passed,  requiring  the  enlistment  of  every  able-bodied  man  between  six- 
teen and  sixty,  and  exacting  a  penalty,  in  case  of  failnre  to  obey,  of 
forty  shillings  for  every  three  months.  At  the  close  of  the  Firench 
war  the  militia  was  computed  to  amount  to  over  fifteen  thousand 
men,  and  there  were  twenty -six  hundred  regular  provincial  troops; 
but  although  all  this  was  costly  enough,  the  army  never  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  a  profession.' 

The  bench  and  bar  both  suffered  from  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  power  of  the  governors,  although  they  were  beginning 
to  improve  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  arrangement  was  that 
familiar  in  the  other  colonies.  The  lowest  courts  were  those  of  the 
justices  competent  to  try  cases  under  five  pounds,  and  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  who  gave  Uiese  places  to  political  &vontes,  generally 
men  of  no  character,  and  some  of  whom  could  not  even  read  or  write. 
Above  these  were  the  courts  of  sessions  and  common  pleas,  composed 
of  three  judges,  who  sat  twice  a  year,  and  were  appointed  by  the  (Gov- 
ernor during  his  pleasure.  The  supreme  court  of  the  province  con- 
sisted of  a  chief-justice  and  two  associate  justices,  who  sat  four  times 
a  year,  and  were  appointed  by  the  Governor,  but  held  during  good 
bcdiavior.  They  had  jurisdiction  as  king's  bench  and  common  pleas, 
and  claimed  that  of  equity  and  the  exchequer;  but  UiesS  last  were  dis- 
continued on  account  of  the  general  opposition.  There  was  a  vice- 
admiralty  court,  with  one  judge,  also  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Over 
three  hundred  pounds,  an  appeal  lay  from  the  supreme  court  to  the 
Governor  and  Council,  and  equity  was  with  the  Governor  as  chancellor, 
but  this  court  was  so  much  disliked  that  its  business  was  very  small 
Probate  carried  on  by  delegates  was  one  of  the  (Governor's  many  per- 
quisites, and  its  administration  in  this  way  was  exceedingly  unpopu* 
lar.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  condition  of  both 
bench  and  bar  was  very  bad.  The  chief-justice  was  a  good  soldier,  but 
no  jurist ;  and  the  lawyers  so  called  were  often  of  scandalous  char- 
acter. ''  One  of  them,"  says  a  contemporary,  '^  was  a  dancing-master ; 
another,  a  glover  by  trade ;  a  third,  which  is  Mr.  Jamison,  was  con- 


>  Taxation  and  Militia,  ManMU*8  Annals  of  Albany,  L ;  Watson,  Hiatoric  Tales 
of  tha  Olden  Timea ;  Acto  of  Assemblj,  1766, 176S,  1761 ;  Bnmaby,  pp.  108, 109^ 
116. 
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demned  in  Sootland  for  burning  the  Bible  and  blasphemy  ;'*  and  near* 
ly  an  were  violent  demagogues.  Matters  improved  somewhat  as  time 
went  on ;  but  at  the  period  of  the  Bevolntion,  although  three  years  at 
coD^  or  seven  years  in  an  office  were  required,  the  Governor  Uoensed 
everybody,  and  there  were  many  practitioners,  therefore,  who  pos- 
sessed neither  character  nor  learning.  The  profession,  of  course,  in  an 
active  business  community  was  both  popular  and  profitable,  and  the 
fees  were  high,  so  that  it  attracted  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst  ele- 
ments. The  trouble  lay  in  the  non-enforcement  of  the  law,  and  in 
the  bad  government  which  admitted  unfit  men  as  freely  as  trained  law* 
yers  of  good  standing.' 

Until  after  the  French  war  the  profession  of  medicine  was  worse 
than  that  of  law,  and  practised  almost  exclusively  by  a  much  lower 
class.  The  only  attempt  to  regukte  it  was  a  clause  b  the  Duke's 
Laws  of  the  year  1665,  to  prevent  violence  on  the  part  of  doctors  to* 
ward  patients.  Quacks  abounded ;  there  was  no  protection  from  mal- 
practice, and  any  one  that  saw  fit  set  up  as  a  physician,  surgeon,  or 
apothecary,  to  prey  on  the  ills  of  his  fellows,  which,  thanks  to  the  gen- 
eral good  health,  were  neither  many  nor  frequent  In  the  year  1753, 
there  were  in  the  town  of  New  York  alone  forty  of  these  unlicensed 
practitioners.  Jast  before  that  time  the  first  gleam  of  improvement 
was  perceptible  in  an  attempt  to  give  instruction  from  dissection, 
then  came  the  demand  for  army  snigeons;  and  in  the  year  1760 
the  Assembly  passed  an  act  to  prevent  bad  physicians,  and  ordered 
that  no  one  should  practise  without  a  certificate  from  three  members 
of  the  Council  and  the  supreme  court  This  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Seven  years  later  a  medical  school  was  founded  in  connec- 
tion with.the  college,  and  two  years  after  that  a  medical  society  was 
established,  and  the  profession  b^an  to  assume  a  suitable  position, 
and  attract  men  of  ability  and  character." 

The  third  and  last  of  the  learned  professions,  that  of  divinity,  stood 
much  higher  than  either  law  or  medicine.  The  province  was  estab- 
lished by  members  of  the  Dutch-Lutheran  and  Dutch-Reformed  Churcb* 
es,  and  by  English  Independents  and  Presbyterians ;  and  these  remained 
always  the  leading,  although  not  the  ruling,  sects.    Both  the  Dutch  and 

*  For  faU  aocoimts  6f  bench  and  bar,  see  Hist  Coll.,  iv.,  Smith's  History,  p.  274 
and  ff. ;  Doc.  relating  to  €k>l.  Hist,  iv.,  vi.,  1767 ;  compare  also  Brissot,  p.  180;  and 
Zenger's  trial  for  Hamilu>u*8  speech,  and  state  of  law  and  lawjers. 

*  Brissot,  p.  ISO;  Hist  Coll.,  iv., Smith's  History,  p.  274  and  ff. ;  Acta  of  Aasem 
bly,lf60;  Wiokes,  History  of  Medicine  in  New  Jersey,  pp.  87,  02. 
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Englisli  dissenting  clergy  were  men  of  good  character,  and  for  a  long 
period  were  the  only  learned  class  in  the  colony.  In  the  Long  Island 
towns  the  same  system  and  the  same  forms  prevailed  as  in  New  Eng- 
land. Down  to  the  eighteenth  century  tl)^  people  were  summoned  to 
church  by  beat  of  drum,  and  constables  searched  the  village,  and  espe* 
cially  the  taverns,  for  profaners  of  the  Sabbath  and  truants  from  di* 
fine  service,  and  punished  them  with  fines  and  the  lash.  Amusements 
were  discountenanced,  and  Puritan  strictness  reigned.  The  same  the* 
ory  prevailed  in  the  Dutch  congregations,  but  was  much  less  rigidly 
carried  out  The  clergy,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  zealous  and  up- 
right men ;  and  the  pastor  was  always  the  chief  personage  in  the  lit- 
tle Dutch  vilUges.  They  were  generally  jolly  companions  and  free 
livers,  and  not  infrequently  rough  in  their  dealings ;  but  they  preach- 
ed good  morals  to  their  congregations  with  perfect  directness,  and  not 
a  little  personality.  One  parishioner,  severely  reprimanded  in  the  s^^ 
mon,  ventured  to  expostulate  in  church,  and  the  pastor  replied, ''  You, 
Philip,  if  you  can  preach  gospel  better  than  I,  come  up  here  and  try.** 
Church  manners,  indeed,  among  the  Dutch,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
of  the  best  In  the  little  church  in  Albany,  with  its  pyramidal  belfry, 
the  men  sat  with,  their  high-crowned  hats  and  mufb  on,  out  of  respect 
to  the  climate.  The  deacons  went  about  during  the  sermon  with  a 
little  black  bag  and  bell  to  take  up  contributions,  but  were  obliged  to 
resort  to  plates,  for  the  shrewd  traders  of  the  congr^^tion,  when  their 
gift  could  not  be  seen,  contented  themselves  with  dropping  anything 
that  had  a  chinking  sound  into  the  bag.  The  tendency  to  strict  ob- 
servances in  the  Reformed  churches  is  indicated  by  a  proclamation 
forbidding  sports  on  Shrove-Tuesday ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Dutch 
were  too  stolid  and  good-natured  to  indulge  in  any  great  severity  in 
this  respect 

The  general  policy  under  the  Dutch  rule  was  one  of  toleration,  to 
which  the  luckless  Quakers  formed  the  only  exception.  These  peo- 
ple, who  arrived  in  New  York  in  the  year  1657,  and  preached  in  the 
streets,  were  at  once  arrested,  and  driven  from  the  colony ;  and  when 
at  a  later  time  they  reappeared  in  Long  Island,  the  Dutch  impria- 
oned  and  maltreated  them,  closed  tlieir  conventicles,  chained  them  to 
wheelbarrovrs,  punished  those  persons  married  in  the  Quaker  fashion 
for  adultery,  and  had  them  beaten  with  tured  ropes  until  they  faint- 
ed, while  the  English  whipped  them  through  the  streets  for  sedi- 
tion. This  persecution  was  as  ineffective  as  it  was  exceptional.  Th^« 
were,  writes  CJolonel  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  as  many  sects  in  New  York  m 
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Id  Amsterdam,  and  all  tolerated ;  but  when  the  English  supremacy  was 
MBored,  all  this  was  changed.  In  the  year  1693  an  act  was  passed 
to  maintain  Protestant  ministers  in  each  town  and  county,  and  yes- 
tries  and  church-wardens  were  established  to  lay  rates,  and  call  cler- 
gymen to  oflSciate.  Thus  the  English  Church  began  its  career,  and, 
iU-advised  as  its  policy  was  in  most  of  Uie  colonies,  it  was  pecnliariy 
foolish  and  unwise  in  New  York.  They  continued  the  persecution 
of  the  Quakers  with  fine,  imprisonment,  and  harsh  treatment  in  the 
courts,  and  extended  this  intolerance  to  the  dissenters  of  other  sects. 
This  policy  reached  its  height  under  Combury,  who  forced  the  Es- 
tablished Church  upon  English  and  Dutch  alike,  taxed  all  for  its 
support,  seised  on  the  churches,  glebes,  and  parsonages  of  the  other 
sects,  enforced  the  Test  Act,  and  carried  matters  everywhere  with  a 
high  hand.  Ifakemie,  the  famous  Virginian  minister,  was  arrested 
for  preaching  and  thrown  into  prison,  but  was  acquitted  by  the 
jury.  A  reaction  ensued,  and  &vor  was  shown  to  the  dissenters  by 
Hunter  and  others,  although  Combury's  policy  remained  substantial- 
ly the  policy  of  tiie  province.  Persecution,  it  is  true,  was  abandon- 
ed ;  but  taxes  were  laid  for  the  English  Church,  to  which  all  fa- 
vors of  government  were  given,  and  to  which  charters,  refused  to 
other  sects,  were  freely  granted.  This  harsh  and  narrow  polioy 
could  have  but  one  result  The  English  Church,  supported  by  gov- 
ernment favor,  attracted  a  certain  number  of  worshippers,  and  was 
wealthy  and  influential ;  but  yet  before  the  Revolution  it  comprised 
only  about  a  fifteenth  of  the  population,  and  every  sort  of  dissent, 
besides  the  predominant  Dutch  Reformed  and  English  Presbyterian 
Churches,  grew  and  flourished.  *'  Freethinking,'*  wrote  Samuel  John- 
son, the  New  England  convert,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — 
*' freethinking  spreads  as  fast  as  the  Church.*'  The  clever  young 
men  of  the  day  set  up  a  journal,  called  the  Independent  BeJUetor^ 
supported  by  William  Smitli,  educated  at  that  ''  nqrsery  of  sedition, 
Tale  Collie,''  William  Livingston,  John  Morin  Scolt,  and  others,  who 
vigorously  opposed  the  Establishment  As  late  as  the  year  1773  pe- 
titions came  up  from  the  Long  Island  towns  against  taxation  for  the 
Church ;  and  "  No  Bishops"  was  a  favorite  and  constant  election  cry. 
The  Church  was  indeed  a  principal  grievance  against  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  did  more  in  New  York  than  anything  else  to  cool  the  loyalty 
and  alienate  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants.  Politics  diminished  the 
affection  of  the  people  for  the  Church,  while  their  respect  was  low- 
ered by  the  *'  laudable"  lotteries  for  church  building,  and  by  the  free* 
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Wring  of  diFiDei,  like  Dr.  Cooper,  who  left  fire  pounds*  worth  of  booln 
ID  his  library,  and  one  handred  and  fifty  pounds'  worth  of  wine  in  his 
cellar.' 

There  was  one  sect  which  met  with  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
either  charchman  or  dissenter.  The  power  of  Fhmce— close  on  the 
borders  of  New  York,  with  its  wide-spreading  net-work  of  Jesuit  infla- 
enoe  and  political  intrigue,  always  ready,  and  at  short  intervals  letting 
hordes  of  savages  loose  upon  the  settlements— combined  with  the  nat- 
ural Protestant  prejudices  to  raise  a  spirit  of  dread  and  fierce  hatred 
toward  the  Soman  Catholics.  In  the  year  1700  an  act  was  passed 
against  Jesuits  and  Popish  priests,  ^because  they  labored  to  destroy 
and  seduce  the  Indians  f  and  all  such  priests  were,  after  a  obtain  time, 
if  they  escaped  death,  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  The  spirit  which 
produced  this  law — a  wholly  natural  one  under  the  circumstances — 
never  seems  to  have  died  out,  and  became  the  germ  of  one  of  the 
most  terrible  incidents  which  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  American 
colonies.  In  the  year  1741  public  feding  was  aroiued  against  Spain, 
and  consequently  against  Rome.  In  every  slave -holding  province 
there  is  a  normal  suspicion  and  dread  of  the  servile  class ;  for  the 
sense  of  awful  wrong  inflicted  can  never  be  separated  from  the  lurk- 
ing fear  that  retribution  is  at  hand.  These  feelings  were  now  com- 
bined ;  and  several  fires,  which  strongly  suggested  premeditation,  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  so-called  negro  plot  Into  its  details  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter.  A  wretched  and  ignorant  woman,  employed  in 
a  public -house  of  the  lowest  kind  where  negroes  resorted,  actuated 
probably  by  revenge,  denounced  her  landlord,  his  wife  and  maid,  and 
one  Ury,  a  Roman  Catholic,  besides  some  slaves,  as  concerned  in  a 
plot  to  bum  the  jcity.  In  the  excited  state  of  the  public  feeling,  muck 
less  than  this  would  have  created  a  panic ;  as  it  was,  the  whole  town 

I  For  church  and  dergj  in  New  York,  see  HagQenot  Funily  in  Tirginis,  p.  297 ; 
Americtn  Lady,  L,  42,  294 ;  ii.,  28 ;  Anderson's  Hist  of  GoL  Ghoroh,  iL,  489 ;  Kalm, 
L,260;  Burnab7,p.l07;  Virginia  Hist  Reg.,  Byrd's  Letters, p.  108 ;  Foote,  Sketch- 
ee  of  Virginia,  i.,  68 ;  Hist  Coa,  iv.,  Smith's  History,  p.  274 ;  iiL,  N.  a,  1774 ;  Man- 
deville, History  of  Flushing;  Life  and  Travels  of  Samuel  Bownas;  Onderdonk's 
Hempstead ;  Ruttenber's  Newbuig;  Hiker's  Newtown;  Muusell's  Annals  of  Alba- 
ny, i.,  iil ;  Stiles,  History  of  Brooklyn ;  Doc.  relating  to  OoL  Hist,  iiL,  it.,  tI.  ;  His- 
toric  Tales  of  Olden  Time;  Doc.  History,  iv. ;  Acts  of  AsMmbly,  1692, 169S,  1714, 
1761;  Wood's  Long  Island;  Thompson's  Long  Island;  Furman's  AntiquitieB  of 
Long  Island ;  Long  Island  Hist.  GolL,  L,  Labadists'  Journal ;  Tyler's  American  lit- 
erature; MassachusetU  Hist  Coa,  L,  2,  ISO;  Jones's  Hist  of  New  York  in  the 
BoTolntion. 
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went  mad.  On  the  most  rasoflkient  eridence — chiefly  that  of  igno- 
rant wretches  half  dead  with  fear — a  perfect  alanghter  ensned.  One 
hundred  and  fiftj-fonr  negroes  and  twenty  whites  were  arrested  and 
oommittod  to  jail.  Fonr  whites  were  hanged,  seventy  negroes  trans- 
ported, eighteen  hnng,  and  thirteen  burnt  at  the  sti^e.  Thirty-five 
lives  in  all  were  sacrificed,  and  a  large  proportion  sn&red  the  most 
cmel  form  of  death.  The  dominant  motive  was  the  dread  of  the  Pa- 
pists and  Spaniards ;  for  even  at  the  most  excited  moment  no  one 
supposed  that  the  miserable  blacks  were  aught  but  tools.  Oglethorpe 
wrote  from  Gkoigia  that  Spanish  priests  were  to  be  introduced  into 
fiunilies  as  phyncians  and  dMcing-masters,  who  would  bum  every  town 
in  America ;  and  at  a  later  time  Governor  Clarke  wrote  that  he  was 
convinced  it  was  Popery,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  Spain  was 
preparing  to  send  troops  to  support  the  conspiracy.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olics, at  no  time  more  than  a  handful  of  the  population,  were  general- 
ly arrested,  and  Catholic  priests  were  in  danger  of  their  lives.  These 
wild  stories  were  firmly  believed,  and  only  too  thoroughly  acted  on. 
The  negro  plot  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  popular  madness  as  the 
Salem  witchcraft  and  the  Popish  plot  of  the  time  of  Charles  IL  Such 
outbursts  seem  to  have  all  the  qualities  of  an  epidemic  disease,  like 
cholera  or  yellow-fever,  except  that  they  are  moral  and  mental,  instead 
of  physical.  The  Salem  witchcraft  has  been  used  for  generations  to 
brand  with  the  stain  of  bloody  deeds  the  people  of  New  England. 
It  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  it  appealed  to  a 
strong  and  generally  accepted  superstition ;  it  was  concerned  with  su- 
pernatural agencies,  was  recognised  by  law,  and  the  best  evidence  at- 
tainable under  the  circumstances  was  introduced.  The  New  York 
D^;ro  plot  happened  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was 
concerned  with  a  crime  perfectly  within  the  range  of  ordinary  tests 
and  common  evidence.  The  accused  were  little  more  than  savages, 
as  incapable  of  combination  as  children.  In  Massachusetts  nineteen 
persons  were  hanged,  and  one,  refusing  to  plead,  pressed  to  death.  In 
New  York,  half  a  century  later,  twenty-two  persons  were  hanged,  and 
thirteen  burnt  at  the  stake.  This  comparison  is  worthless  if  it  shows 
mete\y  that  the  people  of  New  York  were  no  better  than  those  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. What  it  really  proves  is  that  all  commnnitics  are  liable  to 
mental  disease,  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  becomes  a  wild 
panic  and  convulsion,  and  leads  to  indiscriminate  bloodshed.  Such 
events  are  among  the  miseries  incident  to  humanity  under  certain 
conditions,  and  as  such  should  be  recorded  by  history ;  but  there  is 

21 
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notbing  more  shallow  or  contemptible  than  to  use  tiion  as  a  reproach 
and  to  affix  a  stigma.  They  are  not  crimes;  they  are  misfortnnes, 
and  only  by  regarding  them  in  this  way  can  their  lessons  be  learned.' 
The  unhappy  race  that  chiefly  soffered  in  this  outbreak  was  not  in 
New  York  an  imp<^tant  element  of  the  popnlation,  although  negroes 
were  more  numerous  than  would  naturally  be  supposed  when  the  cli- 
mate and  productions  of  the  province  are  considered.  Under  the 
Dutch,  and  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
laige  cargoes  of  slaves,  despite  the  risks  from  pirates,  were  brought 
into  the  province.  The  negroes  thus  became  very  numerous,  and  were 
so  riotous  that  Combury  issued  a  prodamation  ordering  every  one  to 
fire  upon  them  if  they  did  not  obey.  A  few  years  later  there  was  a 
savage  outbreak,  with  fire  and  riot,  in  which  several  whites  were  killed, 
and  of  twenty-seven  negroes  seised  and  condemned,  twenty-one  were 
executed.  Some  were  burned,  some  hanged ;  one  was  broken  on  the 
wheel,  and  one  hung  alive  in  chains.  The  lingering  recollection  of  this 
riot  was  a  principal  element  in  the  causes  which  led  to  the  negro  plot 
of  1741,  which  had  no  real  existence,  and  produced  so  much  worse  re- 
sults. The  numbers  and  disposition  of  the  negroes  caused  objections 
to  them  as  servants,  efforts  to  replace  them  with  whites,  and  attempts 
to  check  their  importation.  The  result  was  that  at  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  they  did  not  comprise  more  than  a  uxth  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  were  employed  almost  exclusively  as  domestic  servants, 
and  only  very  rarely  as  field  hands;  but  almost  every  family  of  any 
consequence  had  some  of  them  in  their  household.  The  laws  in  re- 
gard to  them  were  on  the  Virginia  model,  but  much  less  severe.  They 
could  be  punished  by  their  masters  at  a  discretion  not  extending  to  life 
or  limb ;  and  the  same  limitation  was  pboed  on  the  power  of  the  jus- 
tices before  whom  they  were  brought  for  striking  a  white  person. 
They  could  not  be  witnesses  except  against  each  other  in  certain 
specified  cases,  were  usually  handed  over  to  a  common  whipper  for 
punishment,  and  for  ordinary  criminal  offences  they  were  whipped 
where  a  white  person  was  fined.  For  felonies  they  were  condemned 
to  death  in  such  form  as  the  enormity  of  the  crime  warranted ;  and, 
instead  of  being  hung  in  all  cases,  were  not  infrequentiy  burned  at 
the  stake.    The  severest  laws  were  with  reference  to  acts  which  might 

*  Horamsoden's  Negro  Plot ;  ffistorio  Tales  of  the  Olden  Time,  Wstson ;  Acts  of 
Assembly,  1700;  Yalentine^s  History  <tf  New  Tork,  Negro  Plot;  Stone,  Ufe  ol 
Johnson, ditto;  Doc.  relating  to  OoL  Histofy  of  New  York,  ditto,  vl,  1741. 
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lead  to  a  general  rising;  and  here  the  dread  of  the  commanity  found 
fall  expression.  If  more  than  three  slaves  met  together  thej  were 
to  receive  forty  lashes ;  and  any  slave  oat  after  nightfall  was  liable  to 
be  declared  a  rogue  and  runaway,  and  treated  accordingly.  Flight  to 
Canada,  while  in  possession  of  tJie  French,  was  expiated  by  death ; 
and  heavy  penalties  were  laid  on  all  who  harbored  or  received  these 
fugitives.  They  were  in  every-day  practice  well  and  kindly  treated, 
and  property  clothed  and  fed.  They  formed  part  of  the  family,  and 
it  was  customary  to  g^ve,  with  some  ceremony,  to  each  child  of  the 
master  a  negro  child  of  the  same  age  as  a  servant  Their  religions 
and  secular  education  was  but  little  attended  to,  although  even  here 
there  was  a  marked  difference  from  the  southern  colonies.  The  As- 
sembly passed  an  act  to  encourage  their  baptism,  which,  however,  ef- 
fected no  change  in  their  status ;  and  efforts  were  made  by  charitable 
societies  in  England  to  provide  schools  for  the  blacks,  where  they 
might  learn  to  read  and  sew.  The  physical  prejudice  was  much 
stronger,  both  as  to  negroes  and  Indians,  than  in  the  south,  and  there 
was  very  little  mixture  of  races;  but,  on  the  whole,  slavery  in  New 
York  was  as  mild  as  it  could  well  be  made.  There  was  very  little 
hard  usage,  and  bad  slaves,  instead  of  being  punbhed  on  the  spot, 
were  usually  sold  at  the  coffee-houses  for  the  West  Indian  market 
There  were  also  in  New  York,  as  in  the  other  colonies,  indented  ser- 
vants ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  important,  except 
from  their  bad  character  as  convicts,  whose  importation  was  encour- 
aged by  both  Dutch  and  English  rulers,  and  strenuously  resisted  by 
the  colonists.^ 

From  the  n^proes,  the  free  blacks,  peculiarly  numerous  here  on 
account  of  those  formerly  belonging  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, from  transported  convicts,  and  from  the  dr^  of  a  trading  and 
seafaring  community,  the  criminal  classes  in  New  York  were  recruit- 
ed. But  crime  was  rare,  and  robbery,  murder,  and  suicide — the  in- 
dex of  misery-^were  alike  uncommon.     life  an^Jimb  and  property 

1  SUvee  and  serraiits,  American  Lady,  1, 61, 58, 171, 294, 804 ;  Kalm,  U.,  267 ; 
Hist  OoH,  iv.,  Smith,  p.  274  and  ft, ;  Ibid.,  ill,  N.  a.  Extracts  from  Newspapers ; 
Biker's  History  of  Newtown ;  Monseirs  Annals  of  Albany,  i.,  1691 ;  iv.,  1702 ;  x., 
1788, 1787 ;  Stiles,  History  of  Brooklyn,  i. ;  De  Toe's  Markets  of  New  Tork ;  Doa 
lektbig  to  Ck>l.  History,  It.,  T. ;  Hist  Tales  of  Olden  Time,  Watson ;  Acts  of  Assein^ 
bly,  1702, 1700^  1706, 1709, 1714, 1758 ;  Forman's  Antiquities  of  Long  Island ;  Yal. 
entine's  History  of  iCew  York ;  Tbompson's  History  of  Long  Island ;  Bochefoaoank^ 
i.,  876 ;  tt.,  t88,«49 ;  Hiflt.  Ton  nf  T^ng  Island,  L,  Ubadists'  JoomaL 
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were  safe  throughout  the  proTioce,  where  every  one  had  too  g;ood  aa 
opportaoity  for  honeet  socceee  to  make  crime  either  tempting  or 
profitable.  In  early  timet  the  colony  soibred  from  pirates,  and  to  a 
moch  greater  degree  than  elaewhere  on  accoant  of  the  charactmstk 
cormption  of  the  goTemment  Pirates  harbored  in  the  little  Long 
Uand  ports,  and  booght  immnnity  from  Goferaor  Fletcher,  at  whoae 
hoQse  the  Jacobite  Qob  met,  by  gifts  of  ships  and  presents  to  hia 
wife  and  daughter.  Protections  were  openly  sold  in  New  York,  aad 
the  gain  was  so  great  from  this  nefarioos  tnAc  that  Lord  BeUomont, 
in  suppressing  it,  encountered  a  general  resistance  and  much  unpopu- 
larity ;  and  his  success  against  the  pirates,  it  was  generally  said,  cost 
the  province  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  abolition  of 
piracy  was  succeeded  by  much  smuggling  and  illicit  trade;  and  the 
opposition  in  New  York  to  the  English  navigation  laws  was  exception- 
ally bitter.  Crime  in  general  was  dealt  with  in  the  usual  rough  and 
ready  fashion.  Th««  were  many  capital  crimes  expiated  at  the  stake 
and  the  gallows,  and  the  lash  and  the  pillory  were  the  &vorite  penal- 
ties for  lesser  oflfences;  while  in  the  Long  Uand  towns  the  odd  New 
England  customs  prevailed.  Criminak  were  there  oUiged  to  stand  in 
the  market-place,  or  sit  in  the  stocks  on  court  day,  with  placards  on 
their  breasts,  or  bridles  in  their  mouths  and  rods  undo*  their  arms — 
1^  spectacle  and  warning  to  the  crowd.  A  specific  case  brings  up  bee> 
fore  us,  better  than  any  general  statementi  a  picture  of  the  time  when 
the  stocks,  the  pillory,  and  the  whipping-post  were  in  vogue,  and  when 
criminals  were  not  looked  upon  as  an  oppressed  class.  In  the  year 
1756  two  women,  for  grand  larceny,  were  carted  down  Broadway  and 
Maiden  Lane  to  the  whipping-post,  where  they  each  received  thirty- 
nine  lashes.  They  were  then  sent  to  jail  for  a  week,  and,  after  their 
liberation,  banished  from  the  city.  Crowds  flocked  to  see  such  sights, 
and  the  attendance  was  eq>eciaUy  numerous  at  an  execution,  as  at 
Ponghkeepsie,  before  the  Revolution,  where  a  white  man  and  a  negro 
were  both  burned  at  die  stake  for  incendiarism.* 
There  was  probably  even  less  pauperism  than  crime,  and  such 

>  Orime,  Hist  ColL,  iv.,  Smith,  p.  274  and  if. ;  Ibid.,  iii,  N.  &,  Extracts  from 
Newsptpen ;  MsndeTlUe,  Hist  of  Flushing ;  Farmsn't  Brooklyn ;  llimaen.  Annals, 
hr.,  1701 ;  z.,  1787 ;  StUea,  Hint,  of  Brooklyn,  il ;  De  Yoe's  Markets  of  New  Tork ; 
MonHon's  New  Tork  170  years  ago ;  Doc  relating  to  CoL  Hitt,  iv.,  1698,  BeUomont 
to  Lords  of  Trade;  Hitt  Tales  of  Olden  Time,  Watson ;  Acts  of  Assembly,  1708; 
Smith's  Hist  of  Dutchess  Oonnty;  BolUm*8  Westchester,  i^  486,  Ballad  of  OqMain 
Kidd. 
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•8  existed  was  dealt  with,  8o  f ar  as  any  one  coocerned  tliemselyes 
about  it  at  all,  in  the  New  England  fashion.  An  act  of  Assemblji 
in  the  year  1691,  ordered  the  towns  to  make  pronsion  for  the  poor, 
and  obliged  all  persons  without  visible  means  of  support  to  give  sure- 
ty that  they  would  not  come  on  the  parish.  In  the  towns  paupers 
were  sold  at  auction  for  terms  of  years,  and  their  children  were  sold 
as  apprentices.  A  characteristic  example  of  the  methods  in  rogue 
occurs  in  the  records  of  Brooklyn,  where  it  is  ordered  that  *'  Mad 
James''  be  kept  by  Kings  Ck>Qnty  generally,  and  that  the  deacons 
settle  the  proportions  of  the  towns  for  the  expense.'  The  colonists, 
it  must  be  remembered,  were  in  these  matters  quite  as  advanced  as 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  they  had  an  important  advantage  over  Eu- 
rope, in  the  fact  that  neither  crime  nor  pauperism  were  troublesome 
or  pressing  questions. 

'  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  the  state  of  popular  education  in 
the  colonies  generally  is  considered,  that  there  should  have  been  com- 
paratively little  crime  or  pauperism  in  any  of  them.  In  this  matter 
of  education  New  York  was  probably  as  well  provided  as  any  of  the 
middle  provinces,  and  much  better  than  those  of  the  south ;  and  yet 
education  was  neither  widely  diffused  nor  of  good  quality.  Under  the 
Dutch,  schools  of  fair  character,  suflBciently  good  to  attract  pupils  from 
Virginia  and  the  south,  were  established  at  a  very  early  period,  and  sup- 
ported in  large  measure  by  government  The  instruction  was  simple, 
and  the  school-master  in  New  Amsterdam  was  clerk,  chorist^,  and 
visitor  of  the  sick;  in  the  little  villages,  sexton  and  chorister;  and  al- 
ways a  personage  of  local  importance.  Under  the  English  education 
seems  to  have  fallen  off.  The  Assembly  did  nothing  except  to  pass 
an  act  for  the  establishment  of  grammar-schools  in  the  town  of  New 
York ;  and  at  a  much  later  date  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  divers 
lotteries  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  college.  The  best  schools — car- 
ried on  generally  for  nine  months  in  the  year  by  itinerant  masters, 
who  were  boarded  among  the  inhabitants  and  paid  by  fees — were  to 
be  found  in  the  Long  Island  towns,  where  they  had  been  founded  and 
maintained  by  the  English  settiers,  and  in  New  York  and  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  There,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, King's  College  was  established  through  the  exertions  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  in  connection  with  the  Episcopal  interest  The  coll^ 
gave  a  good  course  of  instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  and  tuition 

I  Stiles,  Hist  of  Brooklyn,  i. ;  Acte  of  Asfembl.?,  1691 ;  Eager't  Hist  of  Orange. 
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fees  amoanted  to  only  twenty-fiTe  shillings  a  qnaiter ;  bat  it  did  not 
grow  rapidly ;  and  at  the  commencement  held  in  Trinity  Chnrch  io 
1773,  and  attended  by  a  fashionable  audience,  only  fire  stadents  r& 
ceived  degrees.  One  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  college  was  itr 
establishment  on  a  narrow  Episcopal  basis,  which  aroused  the  hostility 
of  the  dissenters,  who  opposed  the  charter,  and  subsequentiiy  attacked 
the  coU^  and  its  administration.  A  similar  difBculty,  indeed,  attend- 
ed the  schools.  The  Dutch  stubbornly  opposed  an  English  education, 
although  at  the  cost  of  ignorance ;  and  as  late  eren  as  1755  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  imported  a  master  from  Holknd,  who,  howerer,  fail- 
ed, and  was  obliged  to  add  English  branches.  Education  on  the  whole, 
and  throughout  the  province,  was  bad  and  insufficient,  and  there  was 
a  lamentable  amount  of  ignorance  among  the  poor  and  in  the  interior. 
The  sons  of  rich  men,  after  such  an  education  as  the  province  afford* 
ed,  and  which  out  of  the  city  of  New  York  consisted  of  field  sports 
rather  than  books,  were  usuidly  sent  either  to  the  New  England  col- 
l^;es,  to  Princeton,  or  to  an  English  university ;  while  the  daughters 
of  the  household  remained  at  home,  read  litUe,  and  studied  less.' 

In  another  point  closely  connected  with  education  the  conflict  of 
races  peculiar  to  New  York  was  strongly  manifested.  The  English 
speech  made  its  way  slowly  but  surely  from  the  time  of  the  seizure 
of  New  Netherlands.  The  t^ing  habits  of  the  Dutch  drew  men  of 
all  nations  to  the  colony,  so  that  even  in  the  seventeenth  century  six- 
teen languages  were  said  to  be  spoken  in  the  province ;  but  one  and 
aU  gave  way  before  the  English.  The  Dutch  adhered  closely  to  their 
mother  tongue,  and  in  the  inland  towns  and  villages  dung  to  their 
preachers  and  school  -  masters ;  yet  before  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  change  had  b^n,  and  the  young  people  not  only 
spoke  English,  but  went  to  the  English  churches,  and  wished  to  be 
conndered  Englishmen.  The  result  of  this  mixture  of  speech  among 
the  people  generally  was  great  corruption  of  language  everywhere. 

1  American  Lady,  L,  42,  67 ;  Bamaby,  p.  106 ;  Hbt  Soa  ColL,  iv.,  Smith,  874 
and  ff.;  Ibid., iiL, N. &, Extracts  from  Newspapers;  Sto&6*t  Life  of  Sr  WUUam 
Johnson;  Onderdonk's  Hempstead;  Ibid., Jamaica ;  Rntt^ber't  History  of  New- 
bargfa ;  Riker's  History  of  Newtown ;  Furman*8  ffistory  of  Brooklyn ;  Barnard's 
Life  of  S.  Van  Rensselaer ;  Stiles,  L,  1666,  and  iii. ;  Watson,  Historic  Tales  of  the 
Olden  Time;  Doc  relating  to  Col.  History,  tL,1768;  Doc  History;  Acts  of  As- 
sembly, 1702, 1766 ;  Furman*8  Antiquities  of  Long  Island ;  Long  Island  Hist  Soe. 
Goa,  i.,  Jonmal  of  Labadists ;  Bolton's  History  of  Westchester ;  Tyler's  American 
Literature;  Massachusetts  ffist  Soc  CoU., L, 2, 160. 
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BogUflh  prevailed ;  bat  in  some  eoontiea  there  were  so  nuuiy  Dutch 
that  it  was  difficult  to  find  jurors  who  understood  the  hmguage  of  the 
goyemment  The  foreign  tongues,  however,  were  doonoed,  and  the 
corrupt  English  of  the  years  preceding  the  BeTolntaon  was  a  sure  sign 
of  their  ultimate  disappearance.* 

The  great  mass  of  the  people,  as  has  already  been  said,  were  either 
farmers  or  traders,  and  most  of  these  were  of  the  middle  class  of 
small  landholders  and  shopkeepers.  But,  besides  the  social  distinc- 
tions caused  by  wealth,  there  existed  in  New  York  an  upper  class, 
stronger  and  better  defined  than  in  any  northern  province.  Slavery 
gave,  of  course,  as  in  all  the  colonies,  an  aristocratic  cast  to  the  whole 
social  and  political  system ;  but  there  was  also  an  aristocracy  quite 
different  from  anything  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  England,  and  closely 
allied  to  the  ruling  class  in  Virginia.  They  did  not  have  the  great 
element  of  support  afforded  by  a  pure  slave  system,  but  they  had  the 
equally  important  foundation  of  large  landed  estates,  and  were  invest- 
ed with  prerogatives  of  practical  value  unknown  to  the  south.  This 
class  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  followers  of  the  system,  or  of 
the  actual  descendants  of  the  great  Dutch  proprietors,  who  had  re- 
ceived when  the  colony  was  founded  land  grants  of  almost  unlimit- 
ed extent  from  the  West  India  Company ;  and  they  formed  a  very 
striking  and  important  element  b  the  community,  both  socially  and 
politici^y.  The  most  famous  of  these  great  estates  was  that  of  the 
Van  Bensselaers,  comprising  all  the  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Albany,  peopled  by  farmers,  and  containing  the  thriving  village  of 
Bensselaerswyck.  This  manor,  and  those  of  the  Ck>rtlands  and  Liv- 
ingstons, were  each  entitled  to  a  representative  in  the  Assembly.  Be- 
sides these  thus  endowed  with  political  privileges,  there  was  the  hard- 
ly less  celebrated  and  extensive  Philipse  manor;  and  many  leading 
families,  principally  of  Dutch  origin — such  as  the  Schnylers  and  Cuy- 
ler8--owned  or  rented  great  tracts  of  land  which  ibey  leased  out  to 
small  farmers.  The  proprietor  of  a  manor  was  invested  with  many 
feudal  privil^;es,  and  held  a  position  more  akin  to  that  of  the  Old- 
World  nobility  than  any  one  else  in  the  American  colonies. 

The  Philipse  manor-house  at  Tonkers  was  a  laige  stone  building, 
with  a  high-pitched  roof  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  and  an  inte- 
rior at  once  luxurious  and  spacioua.    The  walls  were  wainscoted,  the 

1  Kahn,  L,885,  269 ;  iL,  201 ;  Tyler's  Amer.  Literataie;  Brodbetd,  L,  748;  iL, 
Wl ;  Bocbefoacauld,  ii.,  2S8, 447. 
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ceiliogs  decorated  with  arabeeqaes,  the  cbiniBey-piecee  of  caired  i 
ble,  and  the  great  open  fireplaces  panelled  with  Dutch  tiles ;  while 
oat-doors  and  near  the  honse  was  a  handsome  formal  garden,  with 
walks  edged  with  box,  where  the  ladies  of  the  family  diverted  them- 
selves by  gardening.  On  this  estate  there  were  two  lentnlaya — one 
at  Philipsbnrgh  and  one  at  Sleepy  Hollow — and  on  these  occasions 
the  tenants,  after  paying  their  rent  in  money  and  kind,  gathered  at 
the  manor-house  and  were  feasted  by  the  landlord,  who  maintained 
thirty  white  and  twenty  colored  senrants  in  his  household.  In  the 
neighboring  village  the  lord  of  the  manor  held,  once  a  year,  court- 
leet  and  court-baron,  and  meted  out  justice,  sometimes  in  eaily  daysi 
extending  even  to  capital  punishment  The  other  manors  with  their 
privileges,  and  in  a  more  general  way  all  the  great  landed  estates,  re- 
sembled more  or  lees  closely  that  of  the  Philipees.  All  had  huge, 
well-built  houses  of  brick  or  stone,  and  were  handsomely  decorated 
and  fitted  up  within-doors.  They  all  had,  too,  their  retinues  of  serv- 
ants, great  bams,  abundance  of  horses  and  cattle,  huge,  old-fashioned 
gardens,  and  great  orchards  sweeping  away  from  the  house ;  and  in 
all  reigned  hospitality  and  good  cheer.  Stained  glass,  bearing  their 
arms,  adorned  the  little  church  in  Albany,  and  everywhere  the  sense 
of  a  strong  and  acknowledged  aristocracy  was  felt  But  the  New  York 
manors  and  estates  had  their  bad  as  well  as  their  good  side.  Lord 
Bellomont,  as  eariy  as  the  year  1698,  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  that 
the  province  was  not  popular,  because  people  would  not  come  as  bare 
tenants  of  the  large  proprietors,  when  tiiey  could  have  land  in  f  ee«m- 
pie  in  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania  for  the  asking ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  great  estates  and  land  to  be  held,  even  for  as  long 
a  time  as  *'  while  water  ran  and  grass  grew,**  but  still  on  the  payment 
of  rent,  did  not  attract  settlers.  The  relations,  too,  between  landlord 
and  tenants  became  more  and  more  unpleasant  There  was  wrong  on 
both  sides,  and  complaints  of  violence  and  extortion.  Just  before  the 
Revolution  riots  broke  out  on  some  of  the  manors ;  the  landlords  were 
attacked,  the  sheriff  fired"  on,  and  finally  the  rising  had  to  be  suppress- 
ed by  troops.  In  the  war  for  Independence  the  great  Philipse  manor 
was  forfeited,  and  the  privileges  of  the  others  were  swept  away.  The 
great  land-owners,  although  they  resided  for  the  most  part  in  New 
York,  and  only  in  summer  on  their  estates,  were  fully  alive  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  position,  and  took  care  to  maintain  it  The  manor 
of  the  Rensselaers  descended  without  a  will  to  the  eldest  son ;  and  in 
other  calbes  the  Dutch  habit  of  division  among  the  children  was  i 
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tially  modified.  Small  portions  were  given  to  the  danghters^  and  the 
yonnger  sons  each  received  a  larger  and  eqnal  share,  while  to  the  eld* 
est  went  not  only  the  lion's  share  of  the  property  bat  the  paternal  and 
family  homestead ;  and  in  this  way  the  families  were  kept  together  and 
strengthened  by  what  was  practically  primogenitare.  The  influence  of 
these  great  families  in  the  counties  and  outside  of  the  town  of  New 
York  was  immense.  The  Schuylers  and  Van  Bensselaers  were  inter- 
married and  irresistible,  the  Duke  of  Rochefoucauld  tells  us ;  and  he 
adds  that  the  former  furnished  the  brains,  and  the  latter  the  money. 
The  power  of  some  of  these  great  families  was  marked  out  for  de- 
struction in  the  northern  atmosphere,  and  in  the  progress  of  American 
democracy ;  but  it  survived  and  was  still  vigorous,  even  after  the  nine- 
teenth century  had  fairly  begun.' 

The  manors  were  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  country  life  of 
New  York,  and  yet  formed  but  a  small  part  of  it  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  and  far  up  the  Mohawk  YaUey,  were  scat- 
tered Uie  settlements  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  the  prevailing  race  among 
the  farmers.  In  the  southern  r^on  they  were  more  mixed  with  other 
races^  and  are  said  to  have  been  of  a  character  superior  to  those  in 
the  northern  and  western  settlements,  where  in  the  early  days  the  con- 
victs and  vagabonds  sent  out  by  the  government  had  found  a  rest- 
ing-place; but  everywhere,  with  tenacious  and  stolid  conservatism, 
they  adhered  to  the  manners  and  habits  of  their  nation.  In  the  ear- 
ly days  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  keep  oft  their  restiless  English 
neighbors,  who  could  only  procure  bad  titiies  to  land,  but  who,  never- 
theless, pushed  on,  came  in  companies,  got  patents  from  the  Govern- 
ors, and  built  up  towns  on  Long  Island  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York.  After  the  conquest  the  Dutch  clung  still  closer  to  their 
land,  refused  to  sell  to  the  English,  kept  their  large  estates,  and  obliged 
the  intruders  to  remain  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  and  en- 
gage in  trade  rather  than  agriculture."    This  vigorous  prejudice  and* 

I  Huguenot  Fsmfly  in  VirginU,  p.  296 ;  Amer.  Lady,  L,  18, 41, 42, 92, 148, 165, 
178 ;  iL,  292 ;  Hiit  CoU.,  iv..  Smith,  Hist,  p.  274  and  ff. ;  Woolley't  Two  Tears*  Jour- 
hmX  in  New  York ;  Barber's  Hist  Coa ;  Mandeville,  Hist,  of  Flosliing  Old  Wills ; 
Barnanrs  aVan  Rensselaer ;  Mimsell's  Annals,  L ;  Doe.  relatiDg  to  CoL  Hist,  1698 ; 
Fonnan's  Antiqaities  of  Long  Island,  Livingston  House;  Bolton's  Hist  of  West- 
diester,  ii.,  Philipse  Manor ;  Smith's  Hist  of  Dutchess  County ;  Bochefoucauld,  i^ 
869,876. 

*  Dutdi  hostility  and  oonsenratism,  see  Journal  of  Claude  Bkmchard,  p.  115; 
Kalm,  1, 272 ;  a,  264 ;  PennsylvanU  Hist  ColL,  L,  868 ;  Denton's  Description,  167a 
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strong  spirit  of  exdosiveDefls  ga?e  to  the  country  life  of  New  York 
along  the  Hadson  and  Mohawk  an  almost  pore  Dutch  cast  In  the 
interior  villages  the  atroost  simplicity  prevailed,  and  the  drowsy  life 
of  the  little  hamlets,  where  almost  every  one  was  a  farmer,  with  here 
and  there  a  few  mechanics,  flowed  on  in  peaoefal  nneventfulness.  The 
farm  buildings  were  usually  near  the  rivers  and  on  the  hill-sides,  sur^ 
rounded  with  gardens  and  orchards.  The  houses  were  generally  of 
wood,  sometimes  of  wood  filled  in  with  yellow  Holland  brick,  with 
an  overhanging  second  story,  and  the  interiors  were  neat  and  com- 
fortable, with  low  rooms — the  heavy  beams  showing  overhead — and 
great  firepUices  lined  with  pictured  tiles.  The  Dutch  used  no  car- 
pets before  the  Revolution,  except  a  drugget  beneath  the  table  on 
grand  occasions,  preferring  the  traditional  scrubbed  and  sanded  floor. 
The  furniture  was  plain  and  solid,  from  the  great  Holland  beds  to 
the  sideboards  and  cupboards,  filled  with  wine,  and  glittering  with 
glasses  ranged  round  a  rack  bearing  a  generous  supply  of  pipes. 
Hie  table  was  excellent  and  plentiful,  and  good  living  was  the  rule 
upon  the  farms.  Wood  and  pewter  were  ordinarily  used  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  china  hitherto  kept  for 
company  began  to  come  into  daily  use.  Both  men  and  women  were 
comfortably  dressed  in  homespun,  and  knew  little  of  the  imported 
fashions  of  the  towns.  These  farmers,  as  a  class,  were  intent  on  gain, 
slow  of  mind  and  body,  and  usually  pretty  ignorant  They  had  their 
comfortable  superstitions  of  a  mild  character,  and  believed  in  ghosts, 
witchcraft,  and  witches,  who  in  the  eariy  days  were  now  and  then 
brought  to  trial  and  found  guilty ;  but  they  were  also  sober,  indufr- 
trious,  thrifty,  and  proq>^x>u8.  To  the  southward,  and  eq>ecia]ly  on 
Long  Island,  the  English  element  was  more  marked ;  and  the  towns 
established  there,  and  for  years  at  war  with  Stuyvesant  and  his  pred- 
ecessors, maintained  themselves  as  independent  autonomies  with  the 
paternal  New  England  form  of  municipal  government,  and  much 
strife  and  litigation  among  themselves,  until  the  advent  of  English 
rulers,  when  they  were  swept  in  with  the  rest  of  the  towns,  and  lost 
their  separate  standing.  The  condition  of  the  farmers  of  all  races, 
however,  did  not  vary  much.  They  were,  as  a  class,  remarkably  well 
off,  the  only  drawback  being  the  nfonotony  and  narrowness  of  their 
lives.  They  saw  little  of  each  other  except  when  harvest  or  wood- 
cutting called  for  mutual  assistance ;  and  the  only  amusements  were 
an  occasional  picnic  in  the  woods,  a  corn-husking,  or  a  spinning-bee, 
and  in  winter  skating  and  coasting ;  while  in  the  south  and  on  Long 
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Umd  there  were  the  additional  entertainments  of  tavern  parties,  tar- 
tie  feasts,  and  weekly  ball -baitings,  with  an  occasional  horse-race. 
Thus  they  lived  on  among  the  peacefal  hills  of  the  Hudson,  sleepy 
and  contented  and  comfortable,  marking  the  passage  of  time  widi 
honr-glasses  instead  of  clocks ;  and  on  Long  Island  in  like  fashion, 
bat  with  a  little  more  activity.  They  were  simple  and  nnaffected, 
bringing  op  their  sons  to  trades,  and  their  danghters  to  hoasehold 
arts,  until  after  the  Revolution,  when  the  untiring  Yankees  poured 
in  from  New  England  in  eveMncreasing  numbers,  and  proceeded  to 
develop  the  country  and  obliterate  the  slumberous  and  picturesque 
society  of  the  little  Dutch  villages,  over  which  an  enduring  halo 
has  been  cast  by  the  genius  of  Washington  Irving.'  There  was, 
in  truth,  nothing  from  without  to  disturb  them.  Men  rode  into  Al- 
bany or  the  neighboring  towns  to  barter  country  produce  at  the  va- 
riety store,  or  to  attend  church,  with  their  women-folk  on  a  cushion 
behind  them,  over  very  rough  and  stony  roads.  Saddle-horses,  farm 
wagons,  and  two-wheeled  chaises  were  the  only  modes  of  locomotion ; 
and  news  from  abroad  reached  them  slowly  and  at  long  intervals  from 
the  towns.  An  effort  was  made  in  Dongan's  time  for  an  extensive 
continental  postal  service,  in  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  York;  but 
it  came  to  nothing,  and  the  mails  to  Philadelphia  were  carried  by  a 
boy  in  saddle-bags,  which  no  one  thought  of  robbing,  while  in  the 
opposite  direction  they  crept  slowly  up  the  Hudson  on  board  the 
sluggish  river  craft  The  first  stage  line  was  opened  to  the  south 
in  the  year  1756 ;  but  not  until  after  the  Revolution  were  they  es- 
tablished between  New  York  and  the  inland  villages  to  the  north.* 

The  trading  habits  of  the  people  outside  the  agricultural  interests 
tended,  of  course,  to  build  up  towns.  Albany  owed  its  existence  to  the 
fur  trade,  of  which  it  was  the  great  centre  for  the  northern  colonies ; 
and  Schenectady  grew  up  from  the  same  traflSc.  In  the  earliest  times 
each  dwelling  in  Albany  was  also  a  trading-house,  with  store-rooins 


1  Smyth,!!.,  878 ;  American  Ladj,  L,  96, 100, 104, 108 ;  il,  28 ;  Kalm, ! ,  286 ;  !i^ 
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for  furs  in  the  second  story ;  and  the  worthy  burghers,  in  the  good 
Dntch  fashion,  made  the  little  town  a  sort  of  close  corporation,  kept 
the  trades  to  themselves,  had  apprenticeship  carefolly  r^nlated  by 
law,  and  roaintiuned  themselves  so  snccessfnlly,  that  even  as  late  aa 
the  year  1790  a  stranger  wishing  to  transact  business  had  to  pay  five 
pounds  for  admission  as  a  freeman  of  the  town.  Albany  was  found- 
ed by  the  Dutch,  and  remained  their  stronghold  down  to  the  Revolu- 
tion long  after  they  had  lost  control  of  the  sister  city  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river;  and  there  the  Dutch  commercial  spirit,  selfish  and  often 
cunning,  ruled  unchecked,  and  the  Dutch  peculiarities  of  life  and  man- 
ners appeared  in  full  perfection.  At  the  period  of  the  Revolution  Al- 
bany was  a  town  of  about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  with  one  long  ill- 
paved  street,  where  cattie  wandered  unrestrained,  straggling  along  the 
river's  edge.  The  houses,  with  gable-ends  to  the  street,  low  and  pictu- 
resque, with  peaked  roofs  and  long  projecting  spouts,  were  solidly  built 
of  brick  or  stone,  and  each  stood  by  itself,  with  a  garden  and  littie  green 
about  it  Some  of  the  houses  were  handsome  for  the  time,  with  spa- 
cious low  rooms  heavily  wainscoted,  the  date  of  construction  in  iron 
figures  let  into  the  yellow  imported  brick,  and  surmounted  by  elabo- 
rate gilded  weather-cocks.  In  the  door-ways  of  their  dwellings  the  old 
Dutchmen  passed  much  of  their  time,  peacefully  smoking,  and  watch- 
ing the  oscillations  of  their  own  and  their  neighbor's  vanes.  These 
porches  were  the  only  places  of  social  meeting,  and  every  one  who 
passed  had  to  pause  and  greet  the  occupants  of  the  long  benches  on 
each  side  of  the  door.  They  were  a  reserved  people,  shy  of  strangers, 
showing  great  disfavor  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  those  who  wore 
their  own  hair  in  a  queue  like  the  dreaded  Frenchmen,  but  withal 
hospitable  and  kindly.  The  rich  lived  in  great  comfort;  the  poor 
not  so  well  as  their  country  brethren.  Life  was  quiet  and  unevent- 
ful. The  only  diversions  were  in  strolling  about  and  sitting  in  the 
taverns,  where  the  men  played  billiards,  cards,  or  chess ;  but  the  ab- 
sence of  amusements  did  not  weigh  upon  them.  They  regarded  with 
almost  Puritanic  disgust  the  festivities  and  theatricals  of  the  British 
oflScers  at  the  time  of  the  French  war,  and  even  as  late  as  the  year 
1786  strongly  opposed  a  public  theatre.  Everything  about  them  was 
simple  and  unaffected.  The  women  worked  hard,  rose  eariy,  went  to 
bed  late,  were  notable  housewives,  and  neat  almost  to  a  fault  Their 
worst  defect,  as  a  people,  was  their  grasping  spirit  in  trade ;  to  illus- 
trate which  it  was  said  that  not  even  a  Jew  could  hope  to  get  a  liv- 
ing among  them ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  travellers  complained  ve* 
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hementiy  of  their  extortionate  prices  and  love  of  money.  They  kept 
on  in  their  own  way,  however,  contentedly  and  prosperously  nntO  af- 
ter the  Revolution,  and  then  the  Yankee  iq>peared  in  Albany,  as  he 
did  dsewhere,  and  improved  the  city  and  developed  business,  and  cut 
off  the  long  projecting  spouts  which  had  dripped  for  a  hundred  years 
on  the  passers-by,  and  ended  by  overwhelming  the  Dutchmen,  and  ab- 
sorbing them  in  his  own  pushing,  driving  race.' 

In.  the  city  of  New  York  the  original  possessors  had  lost  their  hold 
9^  a  much  eariier  pwiod  than  in  Albany,  socially  as  well  as  politically ; 
but  the  town  from  the  beginning,  and  under  every  rule,  was  the  centre 
of  provincial  life,  and  the  scene  of  constant  activity.  Trade  brought 
the  Dutch  adventurers  to  the  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  where  the  West 
India  Company  built  its  five  great  storehouses,  and  trade  built  up  the 
city,  and  continued  to  be  the  ruling  and  guiding  interest  As  early  as 
the  year  1648  a  weekly  market  was  held  between  the  Company's  store- 
houses and  the  f ort^  and  the  Dutch  ''  kermis  "  took  place  every  year 
for  the  sale  of  home  productions.  Ten  years  later  the  Broadway  sham- 
bles came  into  bdng,  with  butchers  holding  great  and  small  burgher's 
rights ;  and  the  cattle-market  of  the  province  was  on  the  strand,  where 
the  farmers'  boats  landed.  The  narrow  and  careful  but  enterprising 
Dutch  spirit  was  manifested  for  years  in  the  strict  r^rnlations  for 
trade  and  in  the  exclusion  from  handicrafts  of  strangers,  who  were 
not  freemen  of  the  city,  which  they  made  the  distributing  point  not 
only  for  their  own,  but  the  neighboring  provinces,  and  thus  gave  a 
strong  impulse  and  direction  to  the  whole  course  of  development 
New  York  became  at  an  early  day,  and  has  remained,  a  great  centre 
for  trade  from  all  parts  of  the  worid,  and  this  gave  in  colonial  days 
a  cosmopolitan  tone  to  the  community,  which  contrasts  strongly  with 
anything  that  can  be  found  in  the  other  provinces.  At  the  period 
of  the  Revolution  the  town  rose  gradually  from  the  quays  which  had 
been  built  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  extended  in- 
hmd  for  nearly  a  mile  with  an  average  width  of  perhaps  half  that 
distance.  The  streets  were  paved,  except  on  the  high  ground,  fairiy 
clean,  and  drained  by  wide  gutters  in  the  middle  of  the  highway,  to 
which  rows  of  tall  trees  on  each  side  gave  a  pleasant  look.  Many 
years  before  the  Revolution  the  streets  were  lighted  and  watched,  al- 

>  Kslm,  ii.,  866, 261, 268, 264, 267 ;  American  Ladj,  i.,  44, 96 ;  ii.,  28 ;  Smyth,  U., 
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tlioogh  ihe  uncertain  rapplj  ot  oil  rendered  the  fonner  benefit  for  m 
long  time  a  precarions  one.  The  old  Dotch  houses — which  weie  aD 
built  of  brick  or  stone,  commonly  of  the  former,  yellow  in  color,  and 
adorned  with  checker-work  patterns — stood  with  gable  ends  toward  the 
street,  thus  distinguishing  themselves  from  their  more  modem  neigh- 
bors, built  in  much  the  same  style  but  turning  a  full  face  to  the  road. 
Almost  all  the  houses  were  gabled,  with  high  pitched  roofs  of  shin- 
gles or  variegated  tiles  surmounted  by  a  balcony  railing,  within  which 
the  occupants  of  the  mansion  were  wont  to  sit  on  summer  evenings 
and  enjoy  the  view  of  the  harbor.  The  interiors  were  neat  and  com- 
fortable, with  low  rooms,  alcoves,  and  window-seats,  high  wainscots  of 
painted  wood-work,  and  whitewashed  walls.  The  furniture  was  solid, 
usually  of  mahogany;  no  carpets  covered  the  sanded  floors;  pewter 
and  copper  were  generally  used ;  and  china  was  rare,  although  every 
family  of  standing  had  a  certain  amount  of  massive  silver.  Hangings 
were  seldom  seen ;  but  the  influence  of  trade  and  travel  could  be  ob- 
served in  the  drawings  and  pictures  which  adorned  the  walls  of  most 
of  the  houses.  The  public  ediflces  by  no  means  equalled  the  private 
houses,  and  were  for  Uie  most  part  insigniflcant;  the  coll^;e  was  hard- 
ly flnished ;  and  the  only  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  charity  were 
the  hospital  for  seamen  and  the  pest-houses  on  the  harbor  islands^ 
Trade  was  better  supplied,  for  there  were  coffee-houses,  and  an  ex- 
change with  a  spreading  arcade  where  merchants  met  daily.  At  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  the  town,  although  said  to  be  less  populous 
than  either  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  numbered  about  flfteen  to  eigh- 
teen thousand  inhabitants,  and  had  the  greatest  trade  in  America. 

New  York,  moreover,  was  not  only  the  business  centre  of  the  prov- 
ince, but  that  of  law  and  government  as  well ;  besides  being,  until  rev- 
olution impended,  the  only  military  post  on  the  continent,  with  Eng- 
lish troops  and  oflScers  who  added  much  to  the  bustle  and  variety  of 
the  place.  In  addition  also  to  the  community  which  had  grown  vif 
on  the  soil,  there  was  a  strong  foreign  clement;  and  the  result  was  a 
mixed  and  polished  society,  as  hospitable  and  much  gayer  and  more 
entertaining  than  any  other  in  the  English  possessions  in  America.' 

*  Desoriptioii  of  New  Tork,  see  Huguenot  Family  in  Yirginis,  p.  396 ;  Aiaeriean 
Ladj,  i.,42 ;  Smyth's  Tour,  iL,  876 ;  RayiuO,  1766 ;  Ealm,  i.,  348, 260, 268 ;  Borna. 
by,  pp.  106, 108, 118 ;  Wansey,  pp.  78, 286 ;  Denton,  1670 ;  Stilee'a  Brooklyn,  I ;  Do 
yoe*8  Markets  ;Wat8oo,  Historic  Tales;  Doa  raUting  to  Col.  History  of  New  Tofk, 
1744;  Acts  of  Assembly,  1692, 1768, 1761;  Slksnah  Watson's  Memoirs.  1784; 
Mad.  Knig^t*8  Journal 
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Some  of  the  inhabitants  wel!e  the  great  proprietors  who  came  to  town 
for  the  winter,  and  in  spring  went  np  the  Hndson  to  their  estates ; 
while  others,  of  the  more  wealthy  class,  had  handsome  country-seats  on 
Long  Island,  renowned  in  the  colonies  for  its  fine  farms  and  high  cnl- 
ti?ation.  Bat  the  great  majority  of  the  New  York  population  of  all 
classes  remained  in  the  pleasant  town  all  the  year  round.  They  were 
all,  with  few  exceptions,  tradesmen  of  one  sort  or  another,  from  the 
great  merchant  whose  ships  sailed  to  Europe,  down  through  the  re- 
taU  dealers  and  shopkeepers,  to  the  young  adventurer,  who  started  off 
with  hjs  pack  of  beads  and  knives  to  truck  and  barter  with  the  In< 
diansi^Most  of  them  belonged  to  the  middle  class,  who  rose  early, 
breakfasted  at  daylight,  dined  at  twelve,  and  worked  hard  at  their 
shops,  which  they  had  the  good-sense  to  close  early  in  order  to  go 
forUi  for  amusement  and  exercise.  The  weiUthiest  society  was  very 
fashionable  in  dress  and  manners,  and  devoted  to  the  last  London 
novelties.  The  women  wore  silks  and  velvets,  the  men  displayed 
great  luxury  at  their  tables,  and  the  tone  of  conversation  aimed  to 
be  witty,  sentimental,  and  refined.  This  society  had  its  balls,  con- 
certs, and  private  theatricals;  and  the  gentlemen  evening  clubs  at  the 
taverns.  The  active  social  life  of  New  York  is*  strongly  shown  in 
this  matter  of  dubs.  As  eariy  as  the  b^inning  of  the  century  there 
was  a  Jacobite,  an  Irish,  and  a  French  club ;  and  later  a  convivial 
club  of  professional  men;  but  nowhere  does  there  appear  to  have 
been  much  indulgence  in  the  fashionable  vice  of  extravagant  gam- 
ing. Besides  in-door  amusements  there  were  in  winter  sleighing-par- 
ties  to  the  neighboring  country  tavern,  and  the  road  was  covered  in 
the  evening  with  rapidly  driven  sleighs,  which  in  fine  weather  were  re- 
placed iQr  picnics  and  fishing-parties,  or  turtle-feasts  at  some  favorite 
inn,  when  the  participants  drove  out  in  couples  in  tlie  chaises  universal- 
ly used,  and  returned  after  supper  by  way  of  the  well-known  kissing- 
bridge. 

The  amusements  of  the  mass  of  the  people  did  not  differ  much 
from  those  of  the  upper  class,  but  the  tone  of  society  was  strongly 
aristocratic,  and  the  distinctions  of  dress  were  carefully  observed. 
The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  fashion  wore  silks  and  velvets,  powder 
and  wigs,  and  the  latter  carried  a  sword.  The  wealthy  tradesman 
appeared  in  broadcloth  coat,  with  spreading  skirts  and  wide  cuffs; 
the  shopkeeper  in  simple  homespun,  except  on  festivals;  and  th^ 
workmen  in  leather  aprons,  which  were  never  replaced  by  a  long 
coat    The  habits  and  amusements  of  the  middle  and  lower  daases 
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were  simple  And  wholeeome.  They  strolled  in  the  mail  after  the 
day's  work,  or  went,  gayly  dressed,  on  a  holiday  or  Sunday  after- 
noon, to  see  an  ox  roasted  whole  on  the  Battery,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Governor  and  Cooncil,  or  to  the  customary  boll-baiting,  or  to  the 
local  Banelagh  and  Vanxhall,  where  they  saw  fire-wcvks  and  drank 
beer,  and  then  danced,  and  had  a  sapper  of  chocolate  and  bread,  un- 
til Dr.  Laidlie  saw  fit  to  preach  down  these  last  harmless  pleasures. 
There  was,  indeed,  no  lack  of  public  amusements.  The  American  the* 
atre  began  its  career  in  New  York  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  a  house  in  Nassau  Street,  and  from  that  time  had  a  success- 
ful  existence  and  not  much  opposition,  until  it  finally  became  thorough- 
ly domesticated.  The  Dutch  had  also  a  fortunate  liking  for  holidays, 
and  these  they  kept,  and  gradually  induced  their  unresting  English 
neighbors  to  do  the  same.  There  were  fi?e  great  fe6ti?als — Christ- 
mas, New -yearns,  Passover,  Whitsuntide,  and  San  Claas,  or  St  Nich- 
olas-day. Besides  these  there  were  the  ''Vrouwen-dagh,''  or  St  Val- 
entine's-day,  when  young  girls  went  about  the  streets  striking  the 
young  men  with  knotted  cords;  Easter,  May -day,  with  the  classic 
poles,  and  Pinkster,  early  in  June,  when  there  was  a  general  exodus 
to  the  woods.  Thftn  there  were  the  oflScial  English  celebrations  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  birthday  and  the  coronation,  when  great 
bonfires  were  lighted  on  the  common,  and  there  was  much  rejoicing 
and  feasting  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  New-year's-day  began  with 
firing  salutes,  and  parties  then  went  about  the  town,  stopping  at  ev- 
ery house  to  fire  guns  and  drink  punch,  with  much  indiscriminate 
burning  of  gunpowder,  forbidden  by  the  Assembly  in  the  year  1773. 
*' Pinkster"  was  a  day  of  especial  liberty  for  the  n^proes,  who  had 
great  picnics,  followed  by  dancing,  sometimes  of  a  most  indecent  char- 
acter, which  was  witnessed  by  all  the  people  of  the  town.  On  all  holi* 
days,  and  indeed  at  other  times,  a  good  deal  of  rough  fun  was  en- 
joyed by  the  boys  of  different  parts  of  the  town,  who  indulged  in  fac- 
tious fights  in  the  streets.' 
The  social  life  of  New  York  was,  as  may  be  seen,  gay  and  pleasant^ 

>  AmaaementB  and  habits,  see  Hugaenot  Family  in  Virginia,  p.  296 ;  Briasot,  pp. 
122, 128, 140 ;  Wansej,  pp.  74, 228 ;  Kalm,  i.,  246 ;  Smyth,  iL,  876 ;  Hist  GolL,  !▼., 
Smith's  History,  p.  274  and  ff.;  Ibid.,iii.,  N.  S.,  Extracts  from  Newspapers;  De 
Yoe'B  Markets  of  New  York,  1785;  Watson,  Historic  Tales  of  the  Olden  l^e; 
Francis,  Old  New  Tork ;  Mad.  Knight's  Journal ;  Furman's  Antiquities  of  Long 
Island;  Long  Island  Hist  Soc.  Ooa, I,  Journal  of  Labadists;  Valentine's  ffistoiy 
of  New  York;  Duer,  New  York  as  it  Was;  Bumaby,p.  116;  Bochefoacaidd,ii,46iw 
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with  no  lack  of  amaaemeDts  of  all  aorta — ^from  buD-butiiig  to  con- 
oerta ;  bot  the  intellcctaal  life  waa  by  no  meana  equally  atroDg.  In- 
deed»  literature  in  New  York  had  a  feebler  exiatence  than  in  any  of  the 
northern  ooloniea.  There  waa  none  deaenring  of  remembrance  ontaide 
the  work  of  Golden — a  talented  and  veraatile  man— on  the  Fi?e  Nationa, 
and  William  Smith'a  Hiatory  of  New  York.  With  theae  ezceptiona, 
the  only  efforta  at  anthorahip  were  thoae  of  a  knot  of  dever  yonng 
men  who  wrote  Feraea  and  eaaaya  for  the  newipapera,  moatly  of  a 
political  nature,  and  of  a  perfectly  ephemeral  character.  In  the  year 
1740  there  waa  only  one  preaa  in  New  York,  and  two  or  three  weekly 
gaaettee  alone  poeaeaaed  the  field  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Albany 
had  no  newapaper  until  the  year  1771,  and  there  waa  none  on  Long 
labnd  before  the  Berolution.  In  moat  houaea  there  waa  no  literature 
except  of  a  religioua  kind ;  and  the  bookaellera  had  little  beaidea  Biblea, 
prayer4M>oka,  and  apdling-booka  in  their  atock.  Some  of  the  leading 
men,  like  Sir  William  Johnaon,  imported  many  hooka  and  periodicala 
from  England,  and  good  private  librariea  were  not  uncommon ;  but, 
aa  a  rule,  there  waa  little  reading  and  leaa  writing  done  in  the  prov- 
ince.' 

In  regard  to  two  of  the  three  great  eventa  in  each  human  life,  the 
cuatoma  of  town  and  country  were  not  eeaentially  different  Mar- 
riagea  were,  aa  a  rule,  very  young,  very  fruitful,  and  i^par^tly  very 
happy.  Breach-of-promiae  auita  were  rare,  and  before  the  year  1786 
there  n  aaid  to  have  been  only  one  caae  of  divorce.  Marriagea  were 
at  firat  by  the  publication  of  banna ;  but  thia  practice  fell  into  diauae, 
and  waa  replaced  by  the  Govemor'a  licenae,  which  formed  a  fruitful 
aource  of  <^cial  revenue.  The  ceremony  waa  not  accompanied  by 
much  parade,  and  only  the  immediate  frienda  were  present ;  but  the 
following  day  it  waa  the  cuatom  for  the  groom  to  give  a  collation  in 
the  morning,  which  waa  kept  up  all  day,  and  concluded  with  a  good 
deal  of  hard  drinking.*  The  aimplidty  of  the  cuatoma  in  relation  to 
marriage,  however,  were  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  pomp  and  cir* 
cumatance  attending  funerals,  which  form  a  very  atriking,  and,  from  the 

*  KAhii,l,a6e;  SCone*8  life  of  Johnaon;  Farman'a  History  of  Brooklyn;  Wan- 
a^,pp.76,  284, 288;  Munaell's  Annals  of  Albanj,L;  Stiles, History  of  Brooklyn, 
L ;  Fnnnan's  Antiquities  of  Long  Island ;  Long  Island  Hist  Soc.  Ooll,  I,  Journal 
of  Labadists ;  Tyler's  American  Literature. 

•  American  Lady,  i.,  74,  92 ;  Onderdonk's  Hempstead ;  Fnrman's  Brooklyn ; 
Monsell's  Annals,  L;  Furman'a  Antiquitiea  of  Long  Island;  Watson,  Historio 
Tklea. 
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eiceas  to  which  thej  were  carried,  a  peculiar  feature  of  New  York  pro- 
▼incial  life.  When  a  man  married  he  laid  down  always  some  fine  Ma- 
deira to  he  drank  at  his  foneral ;  and  when  a  death  occurred  q>ecial 
inritations  were  sent  out,  the  friends  gathered  at  the  house,  scarfs  and 
gloves  were  distributed,  and  the  mourners  sat  solemnly  about  the  cof 
fin  drinking  and  smoking.  After  a  prayer,  the  bier  was  borne  to  the 
grave,  a  long  proceasion  following ;  and  the  invited  guests  then  return- 
ed to  the  house,  where  a  generous  feast  was  spread.  In  the  country 
only  men  went  to  the  grave,  but  in  New  York  ladies  went  also,  and 
sometimes  acted  as  pall-bearers.  One  or  two  examples  bring  home 
this  characteristic  feature  of  a  past  time  far  better  than  any  general 
description.  In  the  year  1766  one  Lucas  Wyngaard,  an  old  bachelor, 
and  the  last  of  his  race,  died  in  Albany.  After  the  burial,  the  mourn- 
ers assembled  at  the  house  of  the  deceased  to  make  a  night  of  it 
They  consumed  a  pipe  of,  wine  and  an  endless  quantity  of  tobacco, 
kept  up  their  revels  until  morning,  broke  all  the  glasses  and  decan- 
ters, and  wound  up  by  making  a  bonfire  of  their  scarfs  on  the  hearth. 
Such  an  instance  shows  the  excesses  which  these  funeral  feasts  some- 
times caused ;  but  all  were  deeply  marked  by  pomp  and  expense.  A 
funeral  often  cost  three  or  four  thousand  dollars.  The  first  wife  of 
the  patroon,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  was  buried  at  a  cost  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars ;  two  thousand  scarfs  were  distributed,  and  all  the 
tenants  of  the  manor  came  into  Albany,  where  they  were  entertained 
for  three  or  four  days  at  the  expense  of  their  landlord.  On  the  death 
of  any  prominent  man  or  person  of  wealth,  a  general  invitation  to  the 
obsequies  was  given  from  the  pulpit,  and  cakes  and  Madeira  were  pro- 
vided for  the  crowds  that  came  to  partake  of  them.  At  an  oflScial  fu- 
neral the  parade  was  even  greater;  as  in  the  case  of  James  De  Lanoey, 
who  died  in  1760.  Minute-guns  were  fired  from  the  forts  and  ship- 
ping while  the  procession,  half  a  mile  in  length,  moved  slowly  from 
the  house  to  Trinity  Church.  First  came  the  clerks  of  the  church, 
the  rector,  and  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  denominations,  in  the  in- 
evitable chaises ;  then  the  hearse,  drawn  by  white  horses,  with  the  cof- 
fin, covered  with  a  velvet  pall  emblaxoned  with  gold  escutcheons ;  and 
finally  the  relatives,  members  of  the  Assembly,  magbtrates,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  law.  The  body  was  carried  from  the  hearse  on  men's 
shoulders  into  the  church,  which  was  illuminated.  A  similar  display 
was  made  at  the  funeral  of  Sir  Henry  Moore,  who  died  in  the  year 
1768.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  Uvish  expenditure  pro- 
duced a  reaction,  andv  combined  efforts  for  reform.    In  all  the  ool- 
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onies  pompons  funerals  were  the  custom,  and  the  reform  movement 
seems  to  have  met  with  a  general  acceptance;  but  in  New  York  it 
had  apparently  little  effect,  and  the  custom  died  by  the  slow  process 
of  changing  manners.  The  peculiar  and  extreme  extravagance  of 
New  York,  and  the  endurance  of  the  custom,  are  due  to  the  Dutch, 
who  went  far  beyond  the  English  in  this  matter,  and  to  whom  such 
an  excess  of  cost  and  parade  was  indeed  peculiar/ 

It  only  remains  to  describe  briefly  the  character  of  New  York  poli- 
tic8|  which  differed  very  much  in  some  respects  from  those  of  any 
other  colony.  Local  politics  were  carried  on  with  great  zeal,  and  a 
good  ded  of  bitter  feeling  and  popular  excitement ;  so  much  so  that 
elections  for  the  Assembly  caused  a  general  stoppage  of  business.  For 
a  week  the  candidates  kept  open  house  and  feasted  their  supporters, 
and  on  election  day  bands  of  drunken  electors  patrolled  the  city,  and 
stopped  at  every  house  to  demand  votes.  The  character  of  the  provin- 
cial politics  was  but  a  part  of  the  broader  questions  connected  with 
the  rektions  to  the  mother  country.  These  were  discussed  and  fought 
over  with  a  degree  of  virulence  peculiar  to  New  York,  and  due  not 
only  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  administration,  but  still  more  to  the  fact 
that  here,  and  here  alone,  the  territory  had  been  settled  and  possessed 
by  one  nation  and  conquered  by  another.  From  the  time  of  Androe 
and  Combury,  and  their  oppressive  rule,  there  was  always  a  vigorous 
resistance  to  the  imperial  government ;  and  there  were  also,  of  course, 
the  usual  grievances  against  England  here  as  elsewhere.  In  Bello- 
mont's  time  the  sherifb  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  seize  smuggled 
goods,  and  the  English  navigation  laws  caused  intense  ill-feeling  among 
a  people  so  absorbed  in  foreign  commerce.  Impressment  was  another 
sore  point;  and  in  the  year  1744  fishermen,  who  had  suffered  from 
the  press-gang,  burnt  the  boata  of  an  English  man-of-war  on  the 
beach.  These  particular  grievances  were,  however,  merely  indications 
of  a  general  feeling.  The  ill-advised  Church  policy  caused  a  continu- 
ous struggle  between  the  dissenting  sects  and  the  government ;  and 
in  the  years  preceding  the  Revolution  the  letters  of  the  Governors  are 
filled  with  complaints  of  the  opposition — invariably  styled  a  '*  fac- 
tion.** Clinton  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that  the  people 
caught  at  everything  to  lessen  the  prerogative;  and  again,  in  1747, 

>  Hist  Soc  Coa,  It.,  Smith,  p.  278  and  it,  De  Lanoej  Funeral;  EBstoiy  of  Troy, 
Weise ;  Monaeirs  Annals,  L,  Judge  Benson's  Address ;  StUes's  Brooklyn ;  Watson, 
Historio  Taks;  Forman's  Antiquities  of  Long  Island. 
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that  the  Stomp  Act  pn^KMod  bj  Chrke  wat  aa  mwiae 
would  enooiiDter  onivenal  raistoooe.  Tliera  were  ia  reality  three 
partiee.  The  Boglish  oflSciab  aad  the  wealthy  Dutch  merchaato  in 
New  York  were  veiy  loyal ;  they  diaok  the  King's  health  on  all  oo- 
caiions,  liitened  to  eermonB,  draped  their  chorchee  in  monming  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  died,  and,  in  1770,  had  great  feasting  and  grand 
processions  in  honor  of  the  erection  of  Oeorge  the  Third's  sUtoe^ 
destined  at  an  early  day  to  be  ran  into  RcTolationary  bnlleto.  At 
the  other  extreme  were  the  yoong  men  of  English  race,  who  pub- 
lished the  Independemt  ReJUctor^  and  founded  the  Whig  Club,  where, 
in  the  words  of  the  Tory  historian,  the  New  England  q[Mrit  was  ram- 
pant, Cromwell  and  Hampden  were  toasted,  hatred  sworn  to  kinga 
and  bishops,  and  a  constant  agitation  kept  up  against  the  goTcm- 
ment  Betweea  these  two  extreme  parties  was  the  great  mass  oi 
the  people,  the  Dutch  farmers  and  foreign  settlers,  and  some  of  the 
great  manorial  proprietors,  who  returned  popular  candidates  to  the 
Assembly.  This  third  party  was  either  lukewarm  in  their  loyalty 
or  positively  indifferent,  and  could  offer  no  opposition  to  any  ao* 
ti?e  faction  ready  to  take  a  decisive  and  aggressive  attitude.'  With 
these  factions  and  bitter  politics  and  strong  party  feelings.  New  York 
was  swept  easily  into  the  Revolutionary  current,  and  at  the  same  time 
produced  a  Tory  party  of  almost  unequalled  violence  and  activity. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  middle  group.  In  the  south  is 
found  the  Yii^ginian  influence  acting  npon  Dehware  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  gradually  disappearing  until  it  vanishes  entirely,  and  New 
York  is  reached  whoUy  hee  from  Virginian  ideas,  but  strongly  tinged 
with  those  of  the  compact  and  strongly  marked  English  communities 
to  the  eastward.  From  New  York  we  pass  out  of  the  r^on  which 
held  the  balance  of  power,  and  come  in  contact  with  the  other  great 
social  and  political  force  which  battled  with  that  of  Virginia  for  mas- 
tery in  the  coming  nation. 

c 

1  Americsn  Lady,  iL,S81  snd  ff.;  Kshn,  L,2S4;  Hist  ColL,  Ui., Extracts  from 
Newtpspera;  Munsell*!  Anoals,  x.,  1743;  De  Voe't  Markets  of  New  Tork;  Docu 
relating  to  OoL  Hist  of  New  Tork,  ir.,  vi.,  Letters  of  Qoremori;  Watson,  Histock 
Tales;  Jones, Histof  New  Tork  in  Bevolution. 
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Chaptbb  xvm 

ICASSAGHUBBTTS  FROM  1680  TO  11M. 

Fbom  the  NoTBemen  to  John  Smith  none  of  the  early  and  dar- 
ing discoTerere  and  adyentarersi  if  we  except  the  remnants  of  the 
Popham  colonists,  sacceeded  in  gaining  a  permanent  foothold  on  the 
repellent  shores  of  New  England.  The  history  of  Massachnsetts  be- 
gins in  an  obscure  Lincolnshire  village,  among  a  company  of  plain 
farmers  and  simple  rustics,  who  had  separated  from  the  CSinrch  of 
England,  and  paid  for  their  temerity  by  bitter  and  unceasing  per- 
1608.  ■®^*^^"*  ^®  became  intolerable,  and  they  resolved  to  fly. 
Hnnted  even  to  the  water's  edge,  they  at  last  assembled  at 
Amsterdam,  where  they  were  free  and  safe,  and  could  worship  Qod 
as  they  pleased.  From  Amsterdam  they  removed  to  Leyden,  sup- 
porting themselves  in  both  cities  by  the  work  of  their  own  hands ; 
but  though  they  had  religions  freedom,  the  race  feeling  and  the 
love  of  England  was  strong  within  them.  They  could  not  bear  to 
live  under  foreign  rule,  and  watch  their  children  grow  up  and  enter 
foreign  service,  and  fall  away  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers ;  so  their 
thoughts  turned  to  the  New  World,  where  surely  there  would  be  room, 
perhaps  even  an  obscure  comer  of  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Brit- 
ish Grown  in  which  they  could  find  rest  and  peace.  After  prolonged 
negotiations  and  many  disappointments,  a  patent  was  at  last  obtain- 
ed ;  money  was  raised  by  London  merchants,  who  acquired  a  mortgage 
in  this  way  on  the  colony  and  its  inhabitants,  and  a  chosen 
band  sailed  from  Delfthaven  in  the  Speedwell,  and  joined  the 
MofJUnoer  at  Southampton.  Twice  they  started  and  twice'  they  put 
back,  first  to  Dartmouth  and  then  to  Plymouth ;  and  at  last  the  IToy- 
JUnoer  sailed  alone,  with  one  hundred  and  two  colonists.  These  men 
and  women  were  simple  rustics,  farmers  or  workmen.  The  leaders 
even  were  not,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  men  of  any  marked  social 
position.  They  were  poor  and  friendless,  separatists  from  the  Church 
and  exiles  from  England ;  but  they  bor^  with  them  the  seeds  of  a 
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great  luitioii  and  of  a  great  eyetem  of  goreniiiieot     Tbej  landed 
at  Cape  Cod,  and  there  founded  a  democratic  repoUk  bj 
^lZ%V^  the  famona  compact  of  the  Matffiomr.    A  few  weeka  later 
they  Unded  at  Plyrooath^  the  vanguard  of  a  great  colomnv 
bearing  a  cinliiation  and  a  system  of  goTcmment  which  wat  to  con- 
front that  other  system  founded  far  away  to  the  sonth  on  the 
^[9^0^*  rivers  of  Virginia,  and  which,  after  a  conflict  of  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half,  was  destined  to  prevail  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  a  continent 

I  do  not  propose  to  rehearse  the  history  of  that  memorable  settlo' 
ment  at  Plymouth.  ''  It  has  all  been  told  and  painted,*'  and  the  small- 
est details  of  the  whole  story  have  become  household  words.  There 
is  no  need  again  to  draw  the  picture  of  that  awful  winter  of  cold,  fam- 
ine, and  disease ;  and  of  the  little  company  slowly  perishing  on  the 
sandy  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Tliere  is  no  need  to  rq>eat  the 
history  of  their  hopes  returning  with  the  spring,  of  the  successful  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians,  of  the  difSculties  at  Weymouth,  of  the  conten- 
tions with  the  genial  and  worthless  Morton,  and  of  the  dangers  from 
Gorges  and  from  England.  All  is  familiar,  all  are  detuk  trivial  in 
themselves,  but  made  grand  by  after  results,  and  set  down  at  the  time 
with  minute  care  by  men  like  Bradford,  who  seemed  to  have  an  in- 
stinct that  a  nation  would  one  day  long  to  know  their  struggles  for 
existence,  and  that  he  and  his  friends  were  laying  one  of  the  comer- 
stones  of  a  great  empire.  Clinging  with  marvellous  tenacity  to  the 
barren  coast,  a  mere  handful  of  persistent  Englishmen,  the  Hymouth 
people  held  together.  They  bore  up  against  nature  and  the  savage^ 
and  against  their  fellow-countrymen.  They  held  out  against  the  har- 
assing complaints  of  the  London  traders  who  had  bought  their  labor, 
and,  freeing  themselves  from  this  tyranny,  took  up  a  load  of  debt 
which  they  honestly  labored  to  discharge.  They  threw  out  trading- 
posts,  hunted,  farmed,  fished,  worked,  stayed,  and  struck  root  The  col- 
ony grew  slowly,  and  its  humble  fortunes  prospered  in  a  small  fash- 
ion ;  but  it  did  its  work,  and  opened  the  way  and  marked  the  spot 
for  that  great  emigration  which  was  to  build  up  the  powerful  Puritan 
commonwealths  of  New  England. 

While  the  people  of  Plymouth  were  struggling  to  establish  theb 
colony,  some  of  the  English  Puritans,  restless  under  the  growing  dea- 
leas    P^^^"™  ^^  Charles,  began  to  turn  tbeir^eyes  to  New  England. 
Under  the  lead  of  the  Bev.  John  White,  the  Dorchester  Com- 
pany was  formed  for  trading  and  fishing,  and  a  station  was  established 
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at  Gape  Add  ;  but  tbe  eDterprise  did  Dot  prosper,  the  coloDists  were 
disorderly,  aod  the  Compaoy  made  aD  arraDgemeDt  for  Roger  CoDaot 
aDd  others,  drivea  from  Plymonth  by  the  rigid  priociples  of  the  Sep- 
aratists to  come  to  Gk^  Add.  Still  matters  did  Dot  improve,  aDd 
the  Compaoy  was  dissolved;  bat  White  held  to  his  purpose, 
aod  CoDSDt  aod  a  few  others  moved  to  Naamkeag,  aod  deter- 
miDed  to  settle  there.  CoDaot  iDdaced  his  companioos  to  persevere, 
aDd  matters  ia  EoglaDd  led  to  a  fresh  attempt,  for  discoDteDt  grew 
rapidly  as  Charles  proceeded  iD  his  policy.  A  secoDd  Dorchester  Cooi- 
paDy,  Dot  this  time  a  small  afEair  for  fishiog  aDd  tradiog,  bat  one 
backed  by  mea  of  wealth  and  ioflaeDce,  was  formed,  aod  a  lai^  gnmt 
of  laads  was  made  by  the  CoddcU  for  New  Eogland  to  Sir 
Heary  Roswell  aod  five  others.  Ooe  of  the  six  pateotees,  John 
Eodicott,  weot  oat  doriog  the  followiog  samnser  with  a  small  com- 
paoy, assamed  the  goveromoot  at  Naumkeag,  which  was  oow  called 
Salem,  aod  seat  oat  exploriog  parties.  The  Compaoy  thas  formed  io 
Eoglaod  was  merely  a  voluotary  partoership,  but  it  paved  the  way  for 
aoother  aod  much  larger  schema  Disaffectioo  had  become  wide-spread. 
The  Poritaos  begao  to  fear  that  religious  aod  political  liberty  alike 
were  oot  ooly  io  daoger  but  were  doomed  to  destructioo,  aod  a  large 
portico  of  the  party  resolved  to  combioe  for  the  preservatioo  of  aJl 
that  was  dearest  to  them  by  removal  to  the  New  World.  The 
Dorchester  Company  was  eolarged,  aod  a  royal  charter  was  ob- 
taioed  incorporating  the  Gk>verDor  aod  Compaoy  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
The  freemen  of  the  Compaoy  were  to  meet  four  times  io  every  year; 
they  could  choose  a  Gbveroor,  deputy,  and  eighteen  assistants,  who 
were  to  meet  every  month ;  they  were  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
of  supremacy  and  all^;iance,  admit  new  associates,  defend  themselves 
by  arms,  transport  settlers,  and  manage  in  every  way  their  own  affairs. 
Nothing  was  said  of  religious  liberty ;  for  this  famous  instrument  was 
as  shrewdly  as  it  was  loosely  drawn.  Omit  the  word  Company,  and 
we  have  the  constitution  of.  an  independent  state  with  very  ill -de- 
fined powers. 

The  new  scheme  once  started,  organization  proceeded  rapidly.  Bn- 
dicott  was  made  local  Oovemor,  and  Matthew  Cradock  Governor  of 
the  Company ;  money  was  freely  subscribed,  and  six  vessels  with  em- 
igrants, supplies,  and  cattle,  under  the  charge  of  eminent  and  '^  god- 
ly "  ministers,  were  despatched  at  once  to  Massachusetts.  They  set* 
tied  at  Salem,  established  a  church  by  mutual  covenant,  with  Skelton 
as  pastor  and  Higginson  as  teacher,  and  sent  out  men  to  prepare  for 
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another  tettlement  at  CharietlowiL  Efeiything  teems  to  have  been 
preooDoertecL  There  was  no  obstnictioii  or  diseussioii,  and  at  ereiy 
step,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  Chnreh,  we  see  the  ^dop- 
ment  of  a  well-roatared  plan.  Bat  these  men  were  not  separstiBts 
like  those  of  Plymouth.  They  were  members  of  the  Cborch  of  Eng- 
land, Puritans,  and  Reformers,  representing  a  laige,  powerful,  and  ever- 
increasing  element  in  the  Bnglidi  race,  and  they  had  behind  them  re-' 
ligious,  social,  and  political  forces  unknown  in  the  foundation  of  oth- 
er colonies.  They  established  an  independent  Church  at  Salem,  not 
because  they  wished  to  break  from  the  English  Church,  but  because 
they  desired  a  purified  Church,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  a  new 
country  they  were  compelled  to  constru<^  one  upon  a  new  and  self- 
sustaining  model.  To  this  course  of  action  two  of  the  counsellors 
at  Salem  objected ;  whereupon  Endicott  ordered  them  away,  and  they 
betook  themselves  to  England  with  thar  complaints  of  separatisuL 
The  Company  acted  cautiously,  but  it  was  clear  that  they  meant  to 
exercise  slMolute  control,  and  exclude  opponents  from  their  domain. 
Meanwhile  events  moved  fast  in  England.  Charles  was  determined 
to  rule  arbitrarily  and  alone,  and  the  Puritans  took  the  next  step  in 
their  plan  of  colonisation  by  resolving  to  remove  the  Company  and 
its  government  to  New  England.  Wintbrop  was  chosen  Governor, 
and  Humphrey  deputy.  The  leaders  were  country  gentlemen,  mer- 
chants, and  soldiers,  men  of  wealth  and  position — wUle  the  bulk  of 
the  emigration  was,  as  a  rule,  from  the  farmers  and  yeonumry,  who 
were  people  of  substance.  It  was  the  migration  of  a  people,  not  the 
mere  setting  forth  of  colonists  and  adventurers.  The  trading  purposee. 
of  the  corporation  soon  dis^>pear,  we  can  see  the  whole  broad  scheme 
of  the  Puritan  leaders,  and  how,  under  the  disguise  of  a  trading  com-  ' 
pany  and  a  commercial  charter,  they  went  forth  to  found  a  State,  and 
erect  an  independent  government  Those  of  the  Company  who  did  " 
not  go  to  America  remained  in  England  to  enter  the  Long  Pariia- 
ment,  and  fight  in  the  civil  wars.  If  we  run  over  the  names  of  those 
connected  with  the  Massachusetts  Company  we  find  neariy  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Puritan  party,  the  magnitude  of  the  scheme  becomes 
apparent,  and  we  see  that  if  all  had  been  lost  in  England,  there  would^ 
in  a  few  years  have  sprung  up  in  America  a  great  Puritan  State,  yowy 
erful  enough  to  have  defied  tiie  mother  country,  and  stood  out  as  hw 
equal  at  the  very  outset  As  it  was,  a  great  work  was  accompli^ed, 
and  the  party  which  raised  up  the  commonwealths  of  New  England  ^ 
with  one  hand  tore  down  the  Stuart  throne  with  the  other. 
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Id  the  spring  of  1630  Wintbrqp  ind  Ae  other  oflScere  and  leaden, 
having  pnblUhed  an  address  to  their  brethren  in  England,  sail* 
ed  with  a  fleet  of  eleven  vessels;  and  before  the  next  winter 
set  in  a  thoosand  colonists  had  arrived.  Winthrop  fonnd  the  colonj 
at  Salem  langnishing  from  hunger  and  nckness,  while  disease  and  ex- 
posure carried  off  some  of  his  own  company.  Attention  was  given 
at  once  to  choosing  a  new  site,  and  the  first  attempt  was  made  at 
Charlestown,  where  a  church  was  formed  on  the  independent  model 
of  Salem,  and  conrts  of  asristants  were  held  to  pnnish  misdemeanors, 
and  provide  for  order  and  police  in  the  varioos  plantations.  The  lack 
of  good  water  dpve  many  of  the  people  across  the  river  to  Boston, 
and  there  the  first  general  court  of  the  Company  was  held,  by  which 
almost  all  power  was  conferred  upon  the  asnstants;  but  as  there  were 
many  applications  for  admission  to  the  Company,  it  was  evident  that 
the  freraien  would  before  long  have  to  be  still  further  consulted.  It 
was  resolvM  soon  after  to  build  a  fort  at  Boston,  and  then  Newtown, 
afterward  Cambridge,  was  selected  for  the  capital,  where  the  Govern- 
or and  assistants  agreed  to  build  houses.  The  winter  passed  heavily 
in  wretched  and  imperfect  shelters,  and  with  much  suffering. 
I  At  the  next  mfieting  of  the  general  court,  when  the  first  elections 
were  held,  it  was  enacted  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  a 
freeman,  and  so  have  the  right  to  vote,  unless  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  churches  within  the  limits  of  the  colony.  Thus 
the  great  Puritan  theory  of  Church  and  State  united  in  one  oiganisa- 
tion  was  fairly  put  in  practice.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  persons 
were  admitted  to  the  franchise,  a  general  court  was  ordered  to  be  held 
fverj  year,'«nd  the  assistants  were  to  hold  from  year  to  year  unless 
removed,  thus  concentrating  the  power  still  more  in  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates.  Winthrop  and  Dudley  were  continued  as  Governor  and 
Deputy^  the  capital  was  soon  after  finally  fixed  at  Boston,  and  the 
government  was  carried  on  in  practice  wholly  by  the  mi^istrates;  an 
absorption  which,  even  in  those  eariy  days  of  battle  for  existence, 
1  ASft  '^^^^  provoked  oppoMtion.  A  tax  was  laid  for  fortification,  and 
the  people  of  Watertown  refused  to  pay  their  share  for  fear 
of  **  bringing  themselves  and  posterity  into  bondage."  They  were  pac- 
ified by  Winthrop,  who  told  them  the  government  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  parliament,  and  that  all  the  assistants  were  elected.  This  oppo- 
sition, however,  bore  fruit  at  the  next  general  court,  where  the  fnse- 
men  resumed  the  right  of  electing  Oovemor  and  Deputy,  choosing 
Winthrop  and  Dudley  again  to  those  positions;  and  they  also  deter 
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mined  that  two  delegates  should  be  chosen  from  every  plantation 
to  confw  with  the  assistants  abont  raising  a  public  stock.  Thus  the 
foundation  of  a  Lower  Honse  was  laid,  and  tme  representative  and 
pariiamentary  government  begun.  Meantime,  a  church  had  been  start- 
ed at  Boston,  where  the  cabins  of  the  settiers  were  increasing,  and 
new  plantations  began  to  spring  up  on  the  shore  and  in  the  inte- 
rior, unmolested  by  savages,  who  had  been  swept  from  the  coast  by 
disease.  The  chief  enemy  was  in  poor  crops  and  scarcity  of  sup- 
plies, and  against  these  evils  the  colonists  battied  manfully.  Forts 
wer^  erected  to  protect  the  town  against  French  attacks  from  the 
north,  and  the  strongly-planted  settiement  was  firmly  rooted  in  the 
new  soil 
The  accession  of  Laud  to  the  primacy  gave  a  fresh  start  to  the  tide 
of  emigration,  which  brought  out  this  year  Hooker,  who  set- 
tied  at  Newtown,  and  the  famous  John  Cotton,  who  remained 
at  Boston.  This  renewed  emigration,  indeed,  assumed  such  propor- 
tions as  to  attract  attention  in  England,  for  in  the  previous  year  the 
various  persons  who  had  been  driven  from  the  colony,  backed  by 
Gorges  and  Mason,  who  were  jealous  of  their  eastern  grants,  had  ac- 
cused the  people  of  Massachusetts  of  intending  rebellion  and  inde- 
pendence. The  first  attack  was  warded  off;  but  when  sn^icion  was 
again  awakened,  the  detention  of  emigrant  ships  was  ordered,  and 
Cradock  was  commanded  to  appear  and  produce  the  charter.  Then  it 
was  known  that  the  charter  had  gone  to  America,  and  the  roy- 
al government  was  aroused  to  a  sense  of  what  had  happened. 
While  danger  was  preparing  at  home  the  colony  had  grown  to  three 
or  four  thousand  inhabitants,  distributed  in  dxteen  towns.  All  the 
freemen  could  not  assemble,  but  their  representatives  did,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  do  much  more  than  adrise  as  to  *^  raising  public  stock'' 
They  took  all  power  into  their  hands,  chose  Dudley  Governor,  to  show 
that  no  office  was  a  freehold,  rebuked  the  assistants,  admitted  free- 
men, passed  laws,  and  administered  oaths  of  allegiance,  not  to  the  king 
but  to  the  government  of  the  colony ;  and  so  after  three  days  quietly 
adjourned,  making  provision  for  the  future  choice  of  deputies  from 
the  towns.  Representative  democracy  was  fairiy  established,  and  the 
Puritan  system  of  a  united  Church  and  State  was  on  trial 

Trade  began,  and  adventurers  made  their  way  to  the  Connecticut 
and  sailed  lUong  the  Sound  to  New  York,  while  farms  were  opened 
and  tilled,  cattie  raised,  and  population  rapidly  increased.  The  State 
was  created,  and  it  was  now  necessary  to  maintain  it  against  attacks 
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in  England  and  dissensions  at  home.  The  latter  they  had  guarded 
against  by  banishing  disaffected  persons ;  the  former  they  met  boldly 
and  wisely.  Mr.  Cradock  sent  a  copy  of  the  order  requiring  a  pro- 
duction of  the  patent,  and  the  assistants  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  de- 
clined to  act  without  authority  from  the  general  court  When  the 
court  met  it  was  known  that  a  royal  commission  for  the  case  of  the 
colonies  had  been  organized,  and  that  a  Govemorgeneral  was  to  be 
appointed.  The  court  ordered  new  forts  to  be  built,  and  the  people 
to  be  trained  in  arms;  while  Dudley,  Winthrop,  and  three  others  were 
appointed  to  manage  any  wa^  that  might  befall ;  and  the  ministers  soon 
after  were  called  to  advise  with  the  assistants,  when  it  was  resolved 
that  they  would  not  accept  a  general  Ck>Temor,  but  defend  their  lawful 
possessions.  At  the  next  general  court  farther  steps  were  taken 
to  fortify  the  towns,  erect  beacons,  arm  and  discipline  soldiers, 
and  a  military  commission  was  appointed  with  extraordinary  powers. 
This  was  the  answer  of  Massachusetts  to  the  demands  of  Skigland. 
Bmigration  was  prohibited  by  the  royal  <u>mmisrion,  the  Council  for 
New  En^nd  divided  its  property  among  twelve  associates,  and  re- 
signed its  charter,  and  a  quo  wwrranto  was  brought  by  the  attorney- 
general  against  the  Massachusetts  Company.  Judgment  was  given 
against  Sir  Henry  Boswell  and  others  of  the  original  patentees,  and  it 
looked  as  if  the  e^d,  so  far  as  the  law  could  go,  was  near ;  but  Maa- 
aaehusetts  disr^rded  all  this,  and  events  favored  the  colony,  for  ship- 
money  and  ^'prelatizing''  absorbed  public  attention  in  Englimd,  and 
their  most  energetic  oppon^t,  Mason,  died.  While  thus  facing  this 
perilous  attack  from  abroad,  the  colony  had  also  to  confront  their  first 
serious  opposition  at  home.  Some  years  before  Roger  Williams  had 
come  to  the  colony,  and  got  into  trouble  by  refusing  to  join  the  con- 
gregation at  Boston,  because  they  would  not  publicly  repent  having  had 
communion  with  the  Engliih  Church,  and  he  also  denied  the  right  of 
magistrates  to  punish  for  breaches  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  the  first  table 
of  the  Decalogue.  Despite  the  remonstarancesof  the  assistants,  he  was 
chosen  teacher  of  the  Salem  Church ;  and  then  for  a  time  he  lived  at 
Plymouth,  where  he  published  a  treatise  impugning  the  right  of  Massa^ 
chusetta  to  her  land  under  the  Bang's  grant  TbiB  was  laid  before  the 
magistrates;  Williams  made  submission,  and  the  treatise  was  burned. 
This  was  after  his  return  to  Salem,  where  he  soon  raised  a  ferment  by 
denouncing  women  for  going  unveiled,  and  by  inciting  Endicott  to 
cut  the  cross  from  the  flag;  but  he  was  nevertheless  chosen  preacher  in 
»pite  of  the  protests  of  the  magistrate.    He  was  soon  in  trouble  again 
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for  preaching  againsl  the  King's  patent,  and  yet  again  for  daiying  the 
right  to  administer  an  oath  to  the  nnregenerate.  He  was  heard  before 
the  ministers,  the  qoarrel  extended  to  Salem  and  the  Salem  Chnrch, 
and  at  last  the  general  coort  took  hold  of  it,  and  ordered  Williams  to 
leave  the  colony  within  six  weeks.  The  time  was  extended  to  the  fol- 
lowing  spring;  but  Williams  kept  op  the  distorbanee  at  Salem, 
and  the  magistrates  determined  to  send  him  to  England.  He 
heard  of  the  danger,  and  fled  into  the  wilderness.  The  whole  matter 
was  a  mere  question  of  policy,  and  not  at  all  of  religious  liberty.  Wil- 
liams attacked  the  right  of  the  colonists  to  their  land ;  he  denied  the 
powers  of  the  magistrate  to  raforoe  the  laws;  he  struck  at  allegianee 
to  the  goyemment;  he  strove  to  encourage  a  policy  which  would  still 
further  inflame  the  Bang,  and  embitter  their  relations  with  England ; 
he  stirred  up  disorder  and  dissension — and  all  this  was  done  in  a 
time  of  trial  and  extreme  danger  from  abroad.  That  at  this  day  he 
could  have  done  and  said  all  he  did  unmolested,  is  probable ;  but  eHn 
now  in  time  of  war  such  a  man  would  be  regarded  with  8uq>icion. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  place,  he  was  dangerous 
to  the  State ;  the  magistrates  had  the  right  to  turn  him  out,  and  they 
acted  strongly  and  wisely  in  doing  so.  Others  were  wIsot  than  he, 
submitted  to  punishment,  and  gave  way.  Endioott  was  called  to  ac- 
count for  cutting  the  cross,  was  relegated  to  private  life,  and  finally 
disfranchised  for  a  year;  while  Israd  Stoughton  was  disabled  from 
oflSce  for  denying  the  power  of  the  magistrates. 

The  commonwealth,  for  such  it  had  come  to  be,  was  growing  and 
strengthening.  Courts  had  been  established,  and  churches  and  towns 
ordered  and  regulated  on  a  uniform  model ;  and  in  the  memoraUe 
year  which  opened  with  conflict  at  home  and  abroad  the  Puritans 
founded  Harvard  CoU^.  The  previous  year  had  brought  to  the  col- 
ony, besides  an  increasing  emigration,  the  younger  Winthrop,  bearing 
a  commission  from  Lord  Say-and-Sele,  Lord  Brooke,  and  tiieir  asso- 
ciates, patentees  of  Connecticut  A  movement  had  been  begun  in  that 
direction  some  two  years  before,  and  had  been  thwarted  by  the  perust- 
ent  opposition  of  the  magistrates;  but,  after  much  controversy, it  was 
found  impossible  to  check  the  migration,  and  Hooker  had  gone  thither 
with  a  large  company.  Arrangements  were  made  with  these  settlers, 
and  with  those  from  Plymouth  who  preceded  them,  the  new  colonies 
were  fairly  started,  and  soon  freed  themselves  from  the  protecting  rule 
of  Massachusetts. 
With  the  younger  Winthrop  came  two  men  who  played  a  great 
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part  in  the  troabled  times  of  the  RebellioD — the  younger  Vane  and 
Ho^  Peter — who  at  once  mixed  themselves  np  in  politics,  undertook 
to  rerise  the  administration^  heal  the  fend  between  the  elder  Winthrop 
and  Dodley,  and,  in  concnrrence  with  the  ministers,  enf<»ce  greater 
strictness  in  every  department  of  the  State.  Carried  away  by  the 
glamonr  of  his  position  and  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents,  the 
fireemen  chose  Vane  Govemor  at  the  next  general  conrt,  thns  doing 
all  in  thmr  power  to  increase  the  confusion  of  the  stormiest  and 
most  periloQS  year  in  the  eariy  history  of  the  colony.  Vane's  first 
act  was  to  get  a  royal  flag  from  one  of  the  ships,  which,  with  his 
assent^  was  displayed  at  the  fort  A  committee  was  raised,  also,  to  re- 
vise the  laws,  Bat  graver  matters  than  these  pressed  npon  the  col- 
ony ;  trouble  was  brewing  with  the  Indians,  there  were  fights  with 
traders,  and  murders,  and,  finally,  Bndicott  was  sent  out  with  three 
ships^and  a  body  of  soldiers.  He  ravaged  Block  Island,  which  only  en- 
raged the  Pequods  without  terrifying  them ;  so  they  began  to  destroy 
outlying  settlements,  and  Connecticut  seemed  doomed  to  destruction. 
But  the  little  settkments  raised  men,  and  applied  to  Massachusetts 
ahd  Plymouth  for  aid.  Soldiers  came,  and  the  united  forces,  under 
Mason  and  XJnderhill,  surrounded  the  chief  Pequod  town,  stormed 
the  ramparts,  fired  the  wigwams,  and  put  to  the  sword,  without  re- 
gard to  age  or  sex,  some  seven  hundred  of  the  savages.  The  rest  of 
the  tribe  were  attacked  on  their  retreat,  and  only  a  handful  finally  es- 
Ciq>ed  to  New  York.  The  work  was  done  in  true  Puritan  fashion ;  the 
Pequod  tribe  was  literally  exterminated,  and  the  *'  land  had  rest  forty 
years.^  But  while  the  strain  of  savage  war  was  upon  them,  while 
their  soldiers  were  marching  southward  to  join  the  men  of  Connecti- 
cut, troubles  had  broken  out  at  Boston,  which  arose  from  the  actions 
and  sayings  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  an  active,  energetic,  uneasy  woman, 
who  had  followed  Cotton  to  America  some  years  before.  Her  broth- 
er-in-law, Wheelwright,  soon  settled  at  Mount  WoUaston,  was  her  chief 
aQy,  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  herself  propounded  various  doctrines  which 
were  at  variance  with  those  generally  accepted.  She  held  lectures  for 
women,,  and  assailed  the  ministers— especially  Wilson,  of  the  Boston 
church — accusing  them  of  being  under  a  covenant  of  works,  not 
of  grace,  and  satirising  their  sermons.  Loud  and  bitter  controversies 
sprang  up.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  obtained  the  powerful  support  of  Vane, 
and  of  Dummer  and  Coddington ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  Cottoa 
Boston  was  in  a  ferment  of  excitement  Wilson,  the  pastor  of  the 
Boston  church,  where  the  Hutchinsonians  were  in  the  majority,  was 
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attacked  and  censared ;  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  conrt  the 
ministen  also  assembled,  and  a  fast  was  ordered.  The  ministers  de- 
cided in  concUve  that  for  heresy  and  error  the  court  might  proceed 
withont  tarrying  for  the  Oharch ;  and  thereupon  Wheelwright,  for  a 
sermon  preached  daring  the  fast,  was  adjudged  guilty  of  sedition  by 
the  court,  although  the  Oo?emor,  some  members  of  the  House,  and 
the  people  of  Boston  protested.  The  next  court  for  general  elec- 
tions was  held  in  the  open  air  at  Newtown,  where  Winthrop  and  Dud- 
ley were  chosen  Oovemor  and  Deputy,  and  the  Hutchinsonians  were 
left  off  the  board  of  assbtants.  After  a  scene  of  great  violence,  the 
old  party,  backed  by  the  ministers  and  the  country  members,  prevailr 
ed.  Vane  behaved  petulantly  and  angrily,  and,  after  some  further 
controversy  with  TVinthrop,  left  the  country  forever.  The  sentence 
of  Wheelwright  was  deferred ;  a  synod  of  ministers  was  held,  eighty- 
two  points  of  doctrine  held  by  members  of  the  Hutchinsonian  par- 
ty were  condemned,  and  it  looked  as  if  peace  would  return  without 
resort  to  stronger  measures.  But  in  the  autumn  the  controversy 
broke  out  once  more;  Wheelwright's  sermon  was  again  called  in 
question,  and,  as  its  author  was  contumacious,  he  was  disfranchised 
and  banished,  and  soon  after  betook  himself  to  the  Piscataqua.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  was  then  sent  for,  and,  after  a  stormy  trial  and  fierce  al- 
tercations, was  likewise  sentenced  to  banishment,  and  during  the  win- 
ter confined  in  her  house,  where  she  was  visited  by  the  clergy,  and 
gradually  retracted  her  doctrines,  but  asserted  that  much  had  been 
falsely  attributed  to  her.  This  led  to  fresh  controversy ;  the  govern- 
ment finally  interfered,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  her  expulsion 
from  the  jurisdiction,  and  she  departed  to  Rhode  Island.  Some 
of  her  sympathizers  followed  her,  some  were  disarmed  and  banished, 
but  most  of  them  recanted  and  made  submission.  The  case  of  Roger 
Williams  was  political ;  that  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  both  political  and 
religious.  Her  peculiar  doctrines  and  her  sharp  criticisms  aroused  the 
undying  hostility  of  the  clergy,  the  most  powerful  class  in  the  commu- 
nity ;  while  the  action  of  Vane  and  his  friends  associated  her  with  the 
opposition  to  the  old  leaders.  An  attack  upon  the  Church,  in  a  com- 
munity where  Church  and  State  were  identical,  was  an  attack  upon 
the  State ;  and  the  fierce  dissension  which  she  caused  was  a  source  of 
danger  to  a  colony  in  perpetual  peril  from  English  foes.  The  govern- 
ment drove  her  from  their  jurisdiction — as  they  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do— because  the  clei^  hated  her,  and  because  they  believed  the  safe- 
ty of  the  State  required  it    There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  vigoroui 
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and  arlntrary  sopprenion  of  freedom  of  speech  and  opinion,  and  the 
only  qoesUon  is  whether,  poliUcally,  and  as  a  matter  of  ezpedienej, 
the  government's  high-handed  measores  were  justified  bj  circimi* 
staneea.  No  one  who  looks  at  Uie  matter  from  the  point  of  Tiew 
of  the  year  1637,  and  not  from  that  of  the  nineteenth  oentmy,  can 
hedtata  in  answering  the  qoestion  in  the  affirmatire.  The  stroAg  pol* 
icy  of  repression,  at  all  events,  answered  its  purpose,  and  peace,  quiet, 
and  safaiy  were  restored.  The  colony  pro^»ered,  legislation  was  im- 
proved, and  courts  extended ;  while  three  thousand  additional  settlers 
arrived.  Another  demand  for  the  charter  was  made  in  peremptoiy 
terma,  and,  after  a  long  panse,  the  court  sent  to  the  Commissioners  <rf 
Trade  a  firm  although  diplomatic  refusal  by  the  hand  of  TVinthrop ; 
but  the  Scots  were  arming,  and  the  matter  rested  for  the  time. 
EvOTts  in  England  had  now  reached  a  crisis,  and  the  Puritan  party, 
riung  rapidly  into  power,  no  longer  looked  to  America  ion  a 
refuge.  The  great  tide  of  emigration  ceased  to  fiow ;  but  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  went  on  wisely  and  strongly  under  the 
alternating  rule  of  Winthrop,  Dudley,  and  Bellingham.  The  English 
troubles  crippled  the  holders  of  the  Mason  and  Oorges  grants,  and 
the  settlements  in  New  Hampshire — whither  Wheelwright  had  gone, 
and  wh^re  turbulence  had  reigned — were  gradually  added  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Massachusetts.  In  domestic  matters  everything  went 
smoothly.  There  was  some  trouble  with  Bellingham,  and 
Winthrop  was  again  made  Governor.  The  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Ejng  taken  by  the  magistrates  was  abandoned,  because  Charles 
violated  the  privileges  of  Pariiament,  and  the  last  vestige  of  depend- 
ence vanished.  Massachusetts  was  divided  into  counties ;  and  out  of 
a  ludicrous  contest  about  a  stray  pig,  in  which  deputies  and  magis- 
trates took  different  sides,  grew  a  very  important  controversy  as  to 
the  powers  of  deputies  and  assistants,  which  resulted  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  l^^slature  into  two  branches,  and  a  consequent 
improvement  in  the  symmetry  and  solidity  of  the  political  system. 
A  short  time  before  a  far  more  important  event  had  occurred,  when 
the  first  attempt  was  made  at  the  Federal  system,  which  more  than  a 
century  later  became  the  central  principle  in  the  formation  of  the 
United  States.  Dangers  from  the  Dutch  and  the  Indians  had  almost 
at  the  outset  convinced  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  that  some  union 
of  the  English  was  necessary.  Massachusetts  was  lukewarm ;  but  at 
last  commissioners  from  Connecticut,  Plymouth,  and  Now  Haven  came 
to  Boston,  and  a  New  England  Confederation  was  formed.    This  con- 
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Mencj9  which  ezcladed  Rhode  Uand  and  the  Ooiges  setUemeats  in 
Maine,  and  was  slyled  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  pforided 
for  liUle  more  than  an  alliance  offenaire  and  defensive,  with  powen 
to  make  war  and  peace ;  bnt  it  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  people 
of  New  England— ^preatly  increased  their  power,  and  showed  even  in 
those  early  days  the  path  by  which  a  great  nation  was  to  be  formed 
from  jarring  States. 

The  confederacy  thns  established  had  at  once  enough  to  do.  They 
remonstrated  with  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  who  had  int^ered 
with  traders  from  New  Haven,  and  checked  the  Datch  disposition  to 
interfere  in  Gonnecticnt;  while  Massachusetts  herself  desk  with  the 
troubles  arising  between  D*Aulnay  and  La  Tour  in  thmr  conflict  for 
the  governorship  of  Acadia.  The  Bay  colonists  would  not  interfere 
actively,  but  they  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  open  trade  witii 
the  French  settlements,  and  suffered  La  Tour  to  enlist  men  in  Boston. 
This  led  to  serious  political  differences,  the  commissioners  of  the  con* 
federacy  thought  Massachus^ts  had  gone  too  far,  and  at  the  next 
election  Winthrop  was  displaced,  and  Endicott  chosen  in  his  stead. 
The  opposition  to  Winthrop  and  his  party  took  a  still  more  marked 
forpn  in  Essex  County,  where  a  combined  effort  was  made  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  government^  and  break  down  the  power  of  the  magistrates, 
an  attempt  which  resulted  in  failure.  Massachus^ts  carried  the  same 
independence  into  her  dealings  with  Bang  and  Parliament  as  with  the 
conflicting  Frenchmen.  She  forbade  any  attempt  to  draw  together  a 
party  for  the  King,  and  although  she  permitted  a  commissioned  ship 
to  make  a  prize  in  the  harbor,  she  stopped  privateering  there  in  the 
interest  of  Parliament  The  people  were  also  called  upon  to  deal 
with  an  attempt  to  introduce  Presbyterianism,  and  break  down  the 

religious  franchise.   Asynod  was  called, but  nothing  was  done; 

and  soon  after  the  general  court,  finding  that  the  petitioners 
were  about  to  carry  their  cause  to  England,  arrested  them,  seised  their 
papers,  and  fined  diem.  When  the  remonstrants  did  reach  England 
the  Presbyterians  were  no  longer  all-powerful,  and  a  second  synod 

firmly  established  in  Massachusetts  the  Congregational  system 

of  independent  churehes.  At  the  same  time  a  strong  effort 
was  made  for  the  work  of  converting  the  Indians,  and  aid  obtained  in 
England,  although  the  colonists  proceeded  in  all  other  matters  with 
their  customary  independence.  Meantime,  the  confederacy  concluded 
a  treaty  with  D* Aulnay,  who  had  finally  got  the  npperhand  in  Acadia, 
brought  Stuy vesant  to  terms  by  threatening  retaliation  for  his  seianres 
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of  TeMels  in  Bnglish  waters,  and,  after  much  trouble,  redaced  to  obedi- 
ence the  Narragansetts,  who  had  been  resUese  and  dangerous.    In  the 
confederacy  itself  eyerything  did  not  proceed  harmoniously.    The  at- 
tempt of  Connecticut  to  levy  a  duty  on  ships  at  Saybrook  was  sup- 
ported by  Plymouth  and  New  Haren,  and  warmly  contested  by  Mas- 
sachusetts  even  to  the  point  of  retaliation  and  a  demand  for 
the  revision  of  the  articles.    In  Massachusetts  itself  the  party 
of  Winthrop  and  Dudley  again  became  suprrane,  the  laws  were  re- 
vised,  the  revenue  adjusted,  and  a  system  of  common  schools  estab- 
lished  at  the  expense  of  the  towns.     Two  years  afterward 
Winthrop  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Endicott,  who,  with 
two  intervals  of  a  year  each,  held  the  oflSce  of  Governor  for  the  next 
fifteen  years. 

The  years  immediately  succeeding  the  death  of  Winthrop  were 
yean  of  growth  and  prosperity,  and  of  a  still  further  development  of 
independence.  Massachus^ts  spread  her  jurisdiction  to  the 
south,  and,  in  the  north-east,  obtained  possession  of  Maine, 
while  her  population  and  trade  alike  increased.  With  the  new  pow- 
ers in  England  she  pursued  the  same  wary  and  firm  policy  that  she 
had  employed  with  Charles.  After  much  deliberation  she  denied  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  meddle  with  her  charter,  and  took  upon  herself 
another  attribute  of  sovereignty  by  coining  money.  She  refused  to 
enter  into  Cromwell's  scheme  of  transporting  the  colonists  to  Ireland, 
and,  later  still,  a  similar  and  more  cherished  plan  in  r^ard  to  Jamaica. 
In  the  confederacy  a  like  cautious  policy  was  adopted.  An  alliance 
with  New  France  was  declined ;  but  in  the  relations  with  the  Dutch 
there  was  more  difficulty  and  grave  dissensions ;  for  after  protracted 
negotiations  the  other  colonies  pressed  eagerly  for  war  against  their 
neighbors,  and  Massachusetts  as  steadily  refused.  The  contest  came 
near  causing  a  rupture  of  the  confederation,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Massachusetts  dominated  the  confederacy  by  her  superior 
strength  without  much  regard  to  the  articles  of  union.  She  succeed- 
ed in  her  wishes,  however,  and  prevented  a  resort  to  force ;  and,  in  a 
similar  fashion,  stopped  a  war  which  was  much  urged  with  the  Nyan- 
tics.  Even  Cromwell's  fleet  could  not  tempt  them,  and  peace  finally 
removed  the  danger  before  hostilities  actually  occurred.  With  Crom- 
well himself  Massachusetts  practically  maintained  the  relations  of  an 
independent  State.  She  did  not  proclaim  him ;  and  when  a  letter 
came  from  the  Council  of  State  ordering  them  to  proclaim  his  son 
Bichaidf  it  was  passed  by  without  notice.    In  a  like  manner  they 
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lemiiDed  for  three  mooths  sUent  as  to  the  restoratioii  of  Charley 
and  then  news  came  from  their  agent  that  their  wSbkn  had 
been  brought  before  the  King,  and  that  complaints  had  been 
made  against  them ;  whereupon  a  q>ecial  court  waa  conyened^  and  ad- 
droMes  to  the  King  and  Parliament^  full  of  compliment^  and  praying 
for  Ukvoty  were  despatched. 

The  complaints  against  the  colony  came  from  two  sources — the 
eastern  proprietors,  whose  territory  had  been  absorbed,  and  from  the 
Quakers.  The  wild  fanatics  of  this  fomous  sect  had  selected  New 
England  as  a  promising  field,  and  some  of  them  appeared  in  1656  at 
Boston,  where  they  were  sdied,  and  at  once  sent  back  on  the  ships 
which  brought  theoL  Then  came  sharp  laws  providing  for  whipping, 
mutilation,  banishment,  and  death  if  they  returned  after  being  driven 
away.  The  Quakers  were  drunk  with  religious  seal,  and  came  a  few 
at  a  time,  but  did  little  in  the  way  of  conversion.  They  wgifeKnA 
naked  in  the  streets  and  churches,  hideous  with  grease  and  lamp-black 
— breaking  bottles,  and  raising  a  riot  and  disturbance  everywhere. 
The  magistrates  began  with  whipping  and  mutilation.  Then  the 
Quakers  were  banished,  and  came  back  to  test  the  law.  Two  men 
were  hung  in  Boston,  and  a  woman  and  a  man  not  long  after ;  and 
then  the  rising  popuUr  indignation  prevailed,  the  law  was  modified, 
and,  although  the  Quakers  were  punished  from  time  to  time,  they 
had  won  their  victory.  The  magistrates,  headed  by  the  fiery  Endi- 
cott  and  by  Bellingham,  and  backed  by  the  Federal  commissioners, 
had  taken  the  ground  that  Massachusetts  belonged  absolutely  to  its 
people,  and  that  they  had  the  right  now,  as  in  the  early  days,  to 
put  down  opposition  and  banish  all  malcontents.  This  policy  had 
already  been  successful  with  Williams,  Gorton,  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
as  well  as  with  smaller  offenders.  The  theory  was  correct  enough ; 
the  difficulty  was  that  times  had  changed,  and  the  people  no  longer 
were  ready  to  put  the  theory  into  practice.  Absolute  intolerance,  sus- 
tained by  capital  punishment,  was  no  longer  possible  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  first  desperate  fanatic  who  was  eager  to  die  was  able 
to  put  it  down.  The  Quakers  made  their  way  into  Massachuaetts; 
and  the  Baptists,  who  were  at  first  arrested  and  dispersed,  not  long 
after  obtained  a  tacit  recognition ;  while  the  question  of  baptism  be- 
came a  subject  of  heated  controversy  in  the  churches  of  the  colony. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Quakers  complained  against 
Massachusetts  as  soon  as  they  found  any  one  to  listen ;  but 
*  the  King's  answer  to  the  address  of  the  general  court  was, 
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neTerihelees,  very  gracious.  It  came,  however,  in  company  with  an 
order  to  apprehend  the  exiles  Whalley  and  Ooffe,  who  had  fled  from 
England,  and  had  been  kindly  received  at  Boston.  The  magistrates 
did  their  dnty  in  the  premises  so  far  as  they  were  obliged  to,  and  the 
royal  messengers  scoured  New  England,  bnt  never  reached  the  r^- 
cides.  The  government  then  proceeded  to  take  snch  wary  steps  as 
they  conld  to  win  favor  by  condemning  the  doctrines  of  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  men,  ordering  the  Governor  to  take  bonds  of  ships  nnder 
the  Navigation  Act  never  before  enforced,  and  by  appointing  a  com- 
mittee who  reported  on  the  rights  of  the  colony,  and  admitted  the  dnty 
of  allegiance  to  Charles.  Then,  after  fifteen  nsonths'  delay,  Charles 
was  proclaimed.  They  disregarded  the  royal  mandamus  that  Qnak- 
ers  shonld  be  sent  to  England  for  trial,  bnt  modified  the 
laws,  and  still  inflicted  corporal  punishment  They  further 
sent  Bradstreet  and  Norton  with  an  address  to  England,  where  they 
were  well  received,  and  whence  they  returned  with  another  royal  and 
gracious  answer,  which,  however,  demanded  the  oath  of  all^^nce ; 
that  all  laws  in  derogation  of  royal  authority  should  be  repealed; 
that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  should  be  permitted  to  all  desir- 
ing to  use  it ;  that  the  religious  test  for  suffrage  should  be  abolished, 
and  the  administration  of  justice  be  in  the  Cng's  name.  With  the 
last  of  the  requirements  the  court  complied,  despite  much  opposition, 
but  did  nothing  toward  obeying  the  other  commands,  which  all  ex- 
cited bitter  discontent  A  year  later  the  new  court  consider- 
ed the  royal  commands  again,  and  again  did  nothing  except 
regulate  navigation  bonds  and  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the 
Bang's  letter.  When  they  next  met  the  committee  was  not 
ready  to  report;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  news  had  come  that 
royal  commissionere  were  on  their  way  to  New  England ;  so  a  fast 
was  ordered,  measures  were  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  charter,  the 
train-bands  were  organised,  and  the  defences  looked  after.  Thus  pre- 
pared, the  government  of  Massachusetts  awaited  their  unwelcome  vis- 
itors, who  presently  arrived  with  four  men-of-war  and  troops  for  the 
conquest  of  New  York. 

The  royal  commissioners,  Nicolls,  Carr,  Cartwright,  and  Maverick, 
brought  a  letter  to  the  Governor  setting  forth  that  they  were  to  look 
into  the  affairs  of  the  colony  and  their  relations  with  the  Dutch  and 
Indians,  settle  boundaries,  and  inquire  as  to  the  former  letter  from  the 
Bang.  The  commission  empowered  them  to  hear  and  decide  all  com- 
plaints and  appeals,  military  and  civil ;  and  there  were  bendes  two  sets 
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of  instractions:  one  pablic»ieqiiiriiig  maps  and  a  report;  andoneaecreti 
ordering  the  commiMJoners  to  find  oat  about  public  feding,  sound  the 
leading  men,  endeavor  to  found  a  revenue  or  tribute,  and  obtain  f<» 
the  King  the  nomination  of  the  Oovemor  and  of  the  officer  at  the  head 
of  the  militia.  When  the  general  court  came  togethw,  they  paaeed  a 
resolution  of  loyalty  to  the  £ng  and  adherence  to  the  patent;  and 
they  followed  this  with  an  order  for  two  hundred  volunteers  for  the 
New  York  expedition.  They  also  repealed  the  religious  test  for  the 
franchise,  and  substituted  as  a  qualification  that  the  votoa  should 
have  certificates  of  good  character  from  their  ministers,  and  be  free- 
holders rated  at  ten  shillii^;  and  they  finaUy  i^ipointed  a  commit- 
tee, which,  after  two  months,  reported  a  petition  to  the  King,  remon- 
strating against  the  powers  of  the  commissioners,  and  begging  in 
moving  terms  that  their  charter,  laws,  and  liberties  might  not  be  in- 
vaded. 

While  this  committee  was  at  work  the  commissioners  and  thdr 
forces  sailed  away  to  New  York.  The  business  of  settling  the  afbdrs 
of  the  easily  conquered  territory,  and  their  dealings  with  the  otiier  New 
England  colonies,  occupied  them  neariy  two  yean;  but  at  last  all  was 
done,  and  they  assembled  in  Boston  for  the  final  and  decisive 
struggle.  Endicottwasdead,andBellinghamatthehdm.  One 
by  one  the  commissioners  laid  their  instructions  before  the  court, 
which  sometimes  received  them  in  silence  and  sometimes  met  them 
with  aigument  Slowly  and  with  increasing  acrimony  the  conmiia- 
sion^s  went  over  the  failures  of  Massachusetts  to  comply  with  the 
Bang's  letter.  They  objected  to  the  new  test  f<»  suffrage,  and  to  the 
ingeniously  qualified  oath  of  allegiance  devised  by  the  magistrates; 
referred  constantly  to  the  independence  assumed  by  the  colony ;  and 
at  last  gave  notice  that  they  would  hear  an  appeal  against  the  Oov- 
emor  and  Company,  and  set  a  day.  The  time  for  delay  and  negotia> 
tion  was  past,  and  when  the  day  for  the  trial  arrived  a  messenger  6t 
the  court  proclaimed  in  the  street  that  the  appeal  to  the  commission- 
ers was  an  infringement  of  the  Company's  patent,  and  would  not  be 
permitted.  The  commissioners  were  helpless  and  beaten ;  so  they  sent 
in  a  list  of  amendments  to  existing  laws,  and  dispersed.  Cartwright, 
to  whom  the  papers  were  intrusted,  was  captured  at  sea;  and  while 
he  waited  in  England  for  copies  indignation  had  time  to  cod,  and 
other  events  and  political  changes  pushed  Massachusetts  aside.  A  let- 
ter came  from  the  King,  during  the  contest  with  the  commissionefB^ 
reproaching  the  court  with  contempt  for  his  jurisdiction,  and  lequii^ 
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iBg  tome  of  the  leaders  to  ccnne  to  Boglaod ;  bat  for  tome  montha 
the  court  went  on  with  military  defeoces  against  the  Datch^  and  then 
.replied  that  they  had  given  their  reasons  for  not  snbmitting  to  the 
commiwioners  before,  and  had  nothing  to  add.  Not  long  after  they 
sent  to  Bngland  a  present  of  masts  for  the  royal  navy,  and  prepared 
to  aid  in  the  war  concladed  by  the  peace  of  Breda.  In  the 
following  year,  after  a  long  inter?al,  the  Federal  commission- 
ers met  again ;  bat  New  Hafen  was  gone,  and  the  vigor  of  the  old 
oiganiaation  seemed  to  have  departed.  Massachnsetts,  however,  re- 
sumed her  sway  in  Maine,  which  the  royal  commissioners  had  med- 
dled with,  and  faced  England  with  apparently  andiminished  strength. 
For  eight  years  after  her  victory,  Ifassacbasetts  was  employed  in 
nothing  more  important  than  questions  of  religious  doctrines  and  the 
affairs  of  the  collie.  It  was  well  for  her  that  she  had  this  period  of 
rest  and  prosperity,  for  misfortunes  were  at  hand,  which  came  thick 
and  fast  when  they  once  began  to  come,  and  which  racked  the  body 
politic,  and  put  the  direst  strain  upon  the  strength  and  resources  of 
the  people.  For  more  than  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  thwe  had 
been  no  trouble  with  the  savages  more  serious  than  a  trivial  quarrel, 
which  had  been  speedily  allayed.  But  while  New  England  was  oc- 
cupied with  the  royal  commission,  and  during  the  succeeding  years 
of  peace,  rumors  of  Indian  plots  came  thicker  and  thicker,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  their  origin  with  Philip,  who  had  succeeded  his  hiher 
Massasoit,  the  chief  of  the  Pokanokets,  and  the  old  friend  of  Plym- 
outh. Philip  was  called  to  account,  and  made  submission  several 
times;  but  at  last  sure  information  was  received  that  he  was  plot- 
ting, and  the  murder  of  the  informer,  and  the  conviction  and  death 
of  the  murderers,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Id  June,  1675, 
the  town  of  Swanzey  was  twice  attacked,  the  houses  burned, 
and  the  people  slain ;  and  thb  was  the  beginning  of  the  fiercest  and 
most  prolonged  of  the  many  Indian  wars  in  which  the  English  col- 
onies engi^^  It  lasted  for  two  years,  and  is  one  long  story  of 
burning  and  massacre.  The  outlying  farms  were  broken  up,  and 
their  owners  shot  down  by  hidden  savages;  while  the  smaller  set- 
Uements  were  ravaged  and  destroyed,  and  on  several  bloody  fields 
the  troops  were  surprised,  caught  in  an  ambush,  and  slaughtered. 
Beginning  in  Rhode  Island,  the  war  rapidly  spread  through  the  west 
and  north,  and  then  to  the  eastward,  until  all  New  England  was  en- 
gaged in  a  desperate  struggle  against  desolation  and  death.  At  the 
lose  of  the  first  year  the  Narragansetts  broke  their  treaty,  but  before 
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they  could  move  the  combined  foroee  of  the  colonies  were  on  the 
march.  The  great  Narraganaett  fort  waa  stormed  with  heavy  loss  of 
life,  and  after  a  terrible  fight  the  wigwams  were  fired,  the  Indians 
cat  down  without  mercy,  and  the  military  strength  of  this  formidable 
tribe  forever  broken.  After  this  saccess  the  fighting  drifted  away  to 
the  west,  and  the  Gonnecticnt  Valley  and  all  the  frontier  towns  were 
assailed,  the  war  raging  with  greater  ferocity  than  ever,  and  with  va- 
rying saccess.  (Jradoally,  however,  the  tide  tamed  in  fovor  of  the 
En^^ish,  the  Indians  were  hunted  and  attacked  in  large  bodies,  and 
slain  by  handreds,  for  the  day  of  mercy  had  passed,  and  the  fight- 
ing spirit  of  the  Puritans  had  reached  its  highest  pitch.  In  the  som« 
mer,  Philip,  who  had  wandered  back,  with  disaster,  defeat,  and  submis- 
sion on  every  side,  was  tracked  to  his  lair  at  Mount  Hope,  and 
killed  by  the  forces  under  the  command  of  Church,  the  most 
daring  and  jovial  of  Indian  fighters.  In  the  south  and  west  the  war 
was  now  n€»rly  over;  but  for  more  than  a  year  it  continued  in  the 
east,  and  the  settlements  in  that  region  were  in  laige  measure  ruined. 
Troops  were  sent  from  Ifassachuaetts,  and,  after  much  sangui- 
nary fighting,  the  Indians  were  finally  brought  to  terms,  and  the 
war  ended ;  but  this  long  and  desperate  conflict  fell  apon  New  England 
with  crushing  effect  A  vast  amount  of  property  had  been  destroy- 
ed, and  there  was  mourning  in  every  household.  The  colonies  were 
loaded  with  debt,  while  the  enormous  expenditure  of  men  and  money 
had  crippled  the  public  resources,  weakened  the  government^  and  de- 
pressed the  spirit  of  the  people.  It  was  the  evil  hour  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  opportunity  of  her  enraiies,  who  were  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  it 

The  claims  of  Mason  and  Ooiges,  and  the  hostility  of  the  London 
merchants  to  New  England,  for  her  evasion  of  the  navigation  laws, 
were  the  moving  causes  of  this  renewed  attack.  The  opinion  of  the 
solicitorgenend  was  fovorable  to  the  claims;  the  Lords  of  Trade  de- 
cided that  the  time  had  come  to  regulate  New  England  affairs,  and 
Edward  Randolph  was  sent  out  as  agent  He  arrived  in  the  midst 
of  the  Indian  war,  and  at  once  laid  before  the  Governor  and  assist- 
ants a  royal  letter,  requiring  them  to  send  agents  to  answer  the  claims 
of  Mason  and  Gorges.  He  was  told  that  an  answer  should  be  sent, 
and  then  devoted  himself  to  stirring  up  a  party  for  the  Crown  in  Bos- 
ton, working  on  the  fears  of  the  smaller  colonies,  and  preparing  com- 
plaints  of  the  infractions  of  the  Navigation  Act  He  finidly  returned 
to  England  full  of  accusations  of  all  sorts,  from  coining  money  te 
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not  obaerving  Christmas,  and  od  no  good  terms  with  the  magistrates. 
He  was  soon  followed  by  Stoagfaton  and  Balkeley  as  agents  of  the 
general  court,  and  the  last  straggle  was  fairiy  opened.    Into  the  de- 
tuls  of  that  prolonged  contest,  covering  neariy  eight  years,  it  is  im- 
possible here  to  enter.    Massachos^ts  temporized,  procrastinated,  and 
resisted  at  all  points,  yielding  here  and  there,  bat  rarely  in  essentials, 
postponing  the  evil  day  as  long  as  possible,  and  baying  off  Gorges 
qaietly,  to  the  intense  disgnst  of  the  King.    In  England  matters 
went  steadily  against  the  colony.    Mason  was  sustained,  and  royal 
r^roofs  came  with  increasing  severity,  while,  worst  of  all,  Randolph 
sncoeeded  in  building  up  a  party  of  submission  to  the  Crown,  led  by 
Joseph  Dudley,  and  comprising  some  of  the  foremost  men  in  the 
colony.    There  was  no  mistaking  the  issue.    The  independence  of  the 
commonwealth  was  at  stake,  and  the  contest  was  desperate.    At  last 
Charles  sent  a  peremptory  letter,  requiring  agents  to  be  despatch- 
ed to  give  in  unqualified  submission.    The  court  had  to  yield, 
and  sent  Dudley  and  Richards,  the  former  unpopular  at  home,  but 
representing  the  party  of  the  Crown.    They  carried  with  them,  how- 
ever, a  letter  so  unyidding  in  tone  that  the  Cng's  patience  gave  way, 
and  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  issued  against  the  Company. 
This  writ  Randolph  took  to  Massachusetts,  where  he  had  work- 
ed so  well  that  the  magistrates  voted  to  give  way,  and  let  the  King 
regulate  their  charter  and  their  laws;  but  the  deputies  stood  firm, 
and  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last    Their  case, 
however,  was  hopeless,  and  the  charter  was  annulled ;  but  be- 
fore the  oflBcial  announcement  reached  them  Charles  was  dead,  and 
James  was  proclaimed  at  Boston.     By  the  advice  of  Ran- 
dolph a  provisional  government  by  commission,  with  the  now 
hated  Dudley  as  president,  was  formed,  against  which  the  general 
court  protested,  and  rehipsed  into  helpless  silence.    Colonel  Eirke,  who 
had  been  chosen  by  Charies,  and  confirmed  by  James  as  the  ruler  of 
New  England,  was  detained  by  Monmouth's  rebellion ;  and  the  provi- 
sional government  went  on  for  a  year,  doing  little,  and  hated 
much,  until  the  long-dreaded  Governor-general  arrived  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros. 

With  the  charter  were  swept  away  representative  government,  and 
every  right  and  every  political  institution  reared  during  half  a  cen- 
tury of  conflict  The  rule  of  Andros  was  on  the  model  dear  to 
the  heart  of  his  royal  master— a  harsh  despotism,  but  neither  strong 
nor  wise;  it  was  wretched  misgovemment,  and  stupid,  blundering 
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oppression,  and  this  arbitrary  and  miserable  system  Androe  under- 
took to  force  opon  a  peopk  of  English  race,  who  had  been  inde- 
pendent and  self-governing  for  fifty  years.  He  laid  taxes  at  his  own 
pleasnre,  and  not  even  according  to  previous  rates,  as  he  had  prom- 
ised ;  he  denied  the  JIabea$  Carpu$  to  John  Wise,  the  intrepid  min- 
ister of  ^wich,  arrested  for  preaching  against  taxation  withoat  rep- 
resentation, and  he  awakened  a  like  resbtance  in  all  directions.  He 
institated  fees,  was  believed  to  pack  jories,  and  made  Randolph  li- 
censer of  the  press.  Worst  of  all,  he  strack  at  property,  demanded 
the  examination  of  the  old  titles,  declared  them  worthkes,  extorted 
qait-rents  for  renewal,  and  issaed  writs  of  intrusion  against  those  who 
rettsted ;  while,  not  content  with  attacking  political  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  property,  he  excited  religious  animosity  by  forbidding  civil 
marriages,  seixing  the  old  South  church  for  the  Episcopal  service, 
and  introducing  swearing  by  the  Book  in  courts  of  justice.  He  left 
nothing  undone  to  enrage  the  people  and  prepare  for  revolu- 
tion; and  when  he  returned  from  unsuccessful  Indian  war- 
fare in  the  east,  the  storm  was  ready  to  burst  News  came  of  the 
landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orai^  Andros  arrested  the  bearw 
of  the  tidings,  and  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  Prince; 
but  the  act  was  vain.  Without  i^parent  concert  or  preparation  Bos- 
ton rose  in  arms,  the  signal-fire  blaied  on  Beacon  Hill,  and  the  country 
people  poured  in,  hot  for  revenge.  Some  of  the  old  magistrates  met 
at  Uie  town-house,  and  read  a  **  declaration  of  the  gentlemen,  mer- 
chants, and  inhabitants,'*  seeing  forth  the  misdeeds  of  Andros,  the  il- 
legality oi  the  Dudley  government  by  commisnon,  and  the  wrongful 
suppression  of  the  charter.  Andros  and  Dudley  were  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison,  together  with  the  captain  of  the  Bote  frigate, 
which  lay  helpless  beneath  the  guns  of  Uie  fort,  and  a  proviuonal 
government  was  established,  with  Bradstreet  at  its  head.  William  and 
Mary  were  proclaimed,  the  revolution  was  complete,  and  Andros  soon 
went  back  a  prisoner  to  England* 

Affairs  went  on  quietly  under  the  provisional  government  In- 
crease Mather  was  in  England  as  agent  for  the  colony,  and  Cooke  and 
Oakes  were  associated  with  him  by  the  general  court  In  the  first 
burst  of  joy  on  the  success  of  the  revolution  it  seemed  as  if  the  colo- 
nists would  regain  their  old  charter,  but  time  passed,  the  active  oppon- 
tion  of  Randolph  and  Andros  gathered  strength,  the  King  had  no  mind 
to  give  more  than  was  necessary,  or  to  treat  the  colonies  like  English 
towns  in  a  similar  condition,  and  the  agents  finally  had  to  be  content 
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witb  a  new  provincial  charter.  The  abeohiie  independence  of  the  old 
charter  was  lost,  bat  the  frame  of  goyemment  was  far  more 
liberal  than  that  of  most  of  the  royal  pronncea.  The  Crown 
was  to  appoint  the  Governor,  deputy,  and  secretary,  who  in  tarn  ap- 
pointed the  judiciary ;  the  Governor's  assent  was  now  necessary  to  leg- 
islation, and  he  conld  sammon,  dissolve,  and  prorogue  the  deputies. 
The  Council,  however,  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  House,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  purse  was  given 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  religious  test  for  the  fran- 
chise was  replaced  by  a  property  qualification,  so  that  religious  liberty 
was  assured.  Plymouth,  which  had  grown  slowly  since  its  settlement, 
but  remained  weak  and  unprotected,  was  refused  a  charter,  and  incor- 
porated with  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  the  district  of  Maine  and  Nova 
Scotia,  while  New  Hampshire  became  finally  a  separate  government 
Other  royal  officers,  in  the  shape  of  a  surveyor  of  woods,  collector  of 
customs,  and  admiralty  judge,  were  to  appear  and  perform  their  un- 
welcome duties  in  Massachusetts. 

The  selection  of  officers  for  the  new  government  was  left  to  Mather, 
who  picked  out  Sir  William  Phips  for  the  place  of  Qovemor,  probably 
as  a  man  whom  he  could  control.  Phips  was  a  native  of  Maine ;  he  had 
made  hb  fortune  by  raising  a  Spanish  galleon,  his  reputation  and  title 
by  his  capture  of  Port  Boyal  and  conquest  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1690,  and 
his  popularity  by  his  payment  of  the  soldiers  after  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  on  Canada  in  the  same  year.  He  was  a  hot-headed,  energetic, 
vain  man  of  slight  political  capacity,  and  his  administration  was  nei- 
ther successful  nor  important  The  opening  years  of  his  term  were 
clouded  by  the  terrible  tragedies  of  the  witchcraft  delusion,  which  I 
have  discussed  elsewhere ;  while  in  public  affairs  a  strong  opposition 
was  formed  against  him  by  the  friends  of  the  old  charter,  which  check- 
ed his  movements  and  irritated  his  temper.  He  failed  in  an  Indian 
expedition,  and  quarrelled  violently  and  openly  with  the  royal  officers. 
His  political  strength  was  in  the  country,  and  he  succeeded  in  break- 
ing the  power  of  Boston  by  a  law  requiring  deputies  to  reside  in  the 
town  they  represented — a  pernicious  principle  of  local  political  resi- 
dence which  has  become  embedded  in  the  political  systems  of  the 
United  States.  His  lack  of  wisdom  and  his  violent  quarrels 
finally  led  to  his  recall,  to  answer  the  charges  made  against  him 
in  London,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year.  Under  Phips  the 
current  of  Massachusetts  history  changes,  and  becomes  like  that  of 
other  royal  provinces.    The  great  Puritan  experiment  of  Church  and 
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State  united  had  ^ukd,  and  waa  at  an  end^  and  the  stra^^th  of  the 
once  aU-poweifol  cleigy  was  rapidly  declining.  The  political  atn^ 
gle  was  no  longer  thai  of  Ma«acbnaetta  against  England,  but  of  the 
peof^  of  Maasachnsetts  against  the  royal  GoTemon,  and  this  eontest 
is  one  familiar  to  as  in  all  the  colonies. 

The  withdrawal  and  death  of  Pbips  left  the  goTemment  in  the  hands 
of  the  lieatenant^remor,  William  Stongfaton,  hittetly  anpopnlar  as 
one  of  the  party  of  the  Crown  in  the  dark  days  when  the  life  of  the 
old  charter  was  at  stake.  He  was  chiefly  occapied  daring  his  term  <rf 
oflBce  with  the  Indian  wars,  beqaeathed  to  bim  by  Pbips,  in  the  north 
and  east,  a  part  of  the  great  straggle  between  France  and  England, 
and  instigated  by  the  French  Jesuits  in  Maine,  among  whom  8tq>hen 
Basle  now  assomes  an  eril  prominence.  After  a  gloomy  bat  not  an- 
soccessfal  administration  of  nearly  fife  years,  Stoag^iton  was 
saperseded  by  Lord  Bellomont,  who,  af^inted  some  time  be- 
fore, had  been  delayed  npon  his  journey,  and  then  by  his  goremment 
in  New  York.  Bellomont  was  well  received,  and  the  Legisbitare  made 
him  a  generous  allowance,  about  which  he  grumbled  after  the  fashion 
of  his  kind,  but  tbey  refused  to  fix  a  permanent  salary;  and  they  suc- 
ceeded also  in  establishing  a  judiciary,  their  former  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection having  been  defeated  in  England.  Bellomont  favored  the  pop- 
ular party  in  Massachusetts  as  in  New  York,  and  carefully  investii^kted 
the  affairs  of  the  province,  occupying  himself  principally  with 
the  suppression  of  piracy  and  with  bringing  Kidd  to  justice. 
Ho  appears  to  have  been  much  liked,  but  he  only  remained  in  the 
province  a  little  more  than  a  year,  and  soon  after  died  in  New  York, 
when  the  government  once  more  devolved  upon  Stougbton,  who  died 
a  few  months  later;  and  in  the  following  year  Joseph  Dudley  attained 
the  summit  of  his  ambition,  and  came  out  with  a  royal  commission  to 
govern  his  native  province  and  that  of  New  Hampshire.  Joseph  Dud- 
ley, untrue  to  his  country  and  to  the  honored  name  he  bore,  had  been 
the  principal  leader  of  the  Crown  party  against  the  old  charter.  Be- 
warded  by  the  presidency  of  the  government  by  commission  and  by  the 
chief-justiceship  of  New  York,  he  had  gone  to  England  and  been  made 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  chosen  a  member  of  Parliament 
Defeated  in  his  hopes  by  the  i^pointment  of  Bellomont,  the  death 
of  his  successful  rival  left  the  field  open  before  him,  and  he  received 
a  commission  from  Anne,  and  came  out  to  rule  over  his  fellow-citisens, 
who  for  the  most  part  thoroughly  disliked  him.  Dudley  was,  how- 
ever, a  man  of  force  and  ability,  and  had  certain  advantages  as  a  Pnri- 
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tan  and  dissenier,  so  that  be  gradually  boilt  ap  a  party  boaod  together 
by  ties  of  self-interost,  bat  he  failed  to  gain  political  sapremacy,  and 
the  people  oever  forgot  his  past  career.  At  the  outset  he  demanded 
a  pemuuient  salary,  which  was  refused,  and  he  immediately  exercised 
his  power  of  rejecting  counsellors,  thus  opening  a  fresh  and  bitter 
source  of  controversy.  In  this  same  way  his  administration  went  on 
to  the  end,  with  constant  wrangles  about  salaries,  appropriations,  and 
counsellors,  and  upon  every  point  on  which  a  difference  could  arise. 
Dudley  was  proud  and  overbearing,  strongly  suspected  of  dealings 
which  savored  of  fraud  and  treason,  and  for  which  his  supposed  ac- 
complices suffered,  and  became  more  unpopular  as  time  went  on,  while 
in  every  essential  point  he  was  bafl9ed  by  the  shrewd,  persistent,  pop- 
ular opposition  led  principally  by  Elisha  Cooke,  but  perfectly  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  €k)vemor  without  leaders.  Cotton  Mather,  who 
had  helped  Dudley  to  his  appointment,  found  he  could  not  rule  him, 
and  the  pair  soon  fell  out  The  clei^gy  generally  joined  the  opposi- 
tion, but,  headed  by  the  two  Mathers,  they  were  defeated  in  regard  to 
the  ooll^;e,  and  thus  lost  their  last  stronghold.  The  principal  events 
of  Dudley's  term  of  office  were  connected  with  the  war  between  France 
and  England,  renewed  on  the  accesuon  of  Anne  to  the  throud 
In  New  England  this  war  meant  Indian  atrocities.  Instigated 
and  led  by  the  French,  the  savages  broke  in  upon  the  settlements  of 
Maine  and  the  Connecticut  valley,  pillaging,  alaying,  and  burning  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  once  more  raining  many  of  the  already  blood- 
stained settlements  of  the  east  Colonel  Church  was  sent  to  the  re- 
lief of  these  settlements,  but  effected  little,  and  the  war  went  on  for 
years  with  savage  reprisab  on  both  sides,  but  little  result,  and  with 
the  balance  of  suffering  against  the  English.  At  last  Dudley  raised 
a  force  of  a  thousand  men  in  New  England  for  an  expedition 
against  Port  Boyal ;  but  the  campaign  was  a  failure,  and  the 
army  wasted  away  with  disease.  Three  years  later,  with  English  aid, 
obtained  by  Schuyler  and  Nicholson,  the  combined  forces  of 
the  colonies  reduced  Port  Boyal,  a  success  which  was  overbal- 
anced  t^  the  disaster  in  the  next  year  of  Hill  and  Walker,  in  which 
Massachusetts  suffered  heavy  losses  both  of  men  and  money.  The 
peace  of  Utrecht  finally  brought  the  much  needed  relief ;  and  after 
three  years  more  of  domestic  quarrel  (George  I.  came  to  the  throne,  the 
Whigs  were  again  supreme,  the  complaints  of  Massachusetts  were  at- 
tended to,  and  Dudley  was  refused  a  new  commission. 

The  government  devolved  upon  Tailer,  the  Lieutenant-governor,  dis* 
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ttngoished  at  Port  Boyal,  and  under  whom  the  popular  party  had  things 
pretty  mach  their  own  way.  The  principal  political  qnestion 
grew  out  of  the  financial  difficolties,  the  debt  and  the  paper- 
money  of  the  colony.  Colonel  Boi^gess,  who  reoeiyed  the  appoint- 
ment of  Qovemor,  was  understood  to  favor  the  ^'private  bank**  scb^ne, 
and  was  therefore  booght  off  for  a  thousand  pounds  by  the  agents  of 
Massachusetts,  through  whose  influence  new  i^pointments  were  made, 
and  Samuel  Shute,  a  soldier,  and  William  Dummer,  a  native  of 
IfassaohusettSi  came  out  as  Qovemor  and  Lieutenant  Shute 
was  an  honest  man,  but  with  a  ri^  military  sense  of  obedience  to  in- 
structions, and  of  the  sacredness  of  order  and  discipline ;  and  his  throw- 
ing himself  upon  Dudley's  party  for  support,  though  perhaps  inevita- 
ble, did  not  help  him.  He  was  not,  in  fact,  fitted  to  rule  over  a  wary 
and  astute  set  of  popular  politicians,  and  his  whole  administration  was 
made  up  of  a  series  of  quarrels  on  a  variety  of  points,  some  new  and 
some  old.  One  of  the  new  questions  was  in  regard  to  the  forests  and 
the  trees  marked  by  the  royal  surveyor  with  the  broad  arrow  for  the 
King's  use.  The  back  settlers,  who  had  won  their  land  by  hard  fight- 
ing from  nature  and  from  the  savages,  had  no  mind  to  submit  to  this 
loss  of  their  most  valuable  export;  so  while  the  surveyor,  John  Bridges, 
marked  trees,  the  farmers  cut  them  down,  and  the  whole  frontier  was  in 
a  ferment  Complaints  came  to  Boston  of  the  action  of  the  surveyor ; 
Cooke  supported  them,  and  the  Oovemor  turned  him  out  of  the  Coun- 
cil, whereupon  the  general  court  remonstrated,  and  printed  their  re- 
monstrance despite  the  prohibition  of  the  €k)vemor.  They  further 
elected  Cooke  Speaker,  but  Shute  refused  to  confirm  him,  claiming 
that  right  as  part  of  his  prerogative,  and  dissolved  the  court,  thus 
opening  a  new  source  of  controversy  and  dispute.  The  L^^ature 
had,  however,  much  the  best  of  the  €k)vemor  in  the  chronic  quarrel 
about  salaries,  and  they  used  this  power  to  hamper  him  in  every 
new  difference.  They  not  only  adhered  firmly  to  their  refusal  to 
grant  a  permanent  salary,  but,  to  emphasize  their  displeasure,  diey 
cut  down  the  annual  allowance  year  by  year,  until  the  lieutenant- 
governor's  became  so  small  that  Dummer  refused  to  accept  it  A 
matter  of  much  more  serious  interest  to  the  welfare  of  the  colony 
was  the  long-standing  financial  trouble  growing  out  of  the  expen- 
ditures in  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  which  bore  fruit  in  debts  and 
depreciated  bills  of  credit  One  party  favored  resumption  in  gold 
and  silver;  another  desired  a  private  bank  and  unlimited  piqper;  a 
third  urged  a  public  bank,  with  careful  limitation  and  regulation  of 
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bills  of  credit  In  regard  to  all  these  scbemes  pablic  feeling  ran  high. 
Bargess  had  been  booght  off  becaase  he  favored  the  private  bank,  and 
Shote  incnrred  the  enmity  of  this  faction  by  supporting  the  public 
bank,  which  was  far  better,  and  was  at  last  established,  but 
nothing,  however,  conld  check  the  heedless  issnes  of  more  and 
more  paper  currency,  until  even  the  small  token-money  consisted  of 
rugged  bits  of  paper,  and  a  depreciation  set  in  which  was  really 
frightful 

Another  source  of  dispute  grew  out  of  renewed  troubles  with  the 
eastern  Indians,  who  were  continually  incited  to  hostilities  by  the 
French  rulers  and  the  Jesuit  priests.  Shute  urged  the  establishment 
of  public  trading-posts,  to  stop  the  sharp  dealings  of  private  traders; 
but  his  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  never-ceasing  political  dissen- 
sions. He  also  endeavored,  unsuccessfully,  to  n^otiate  with  the  tribes, 
and  to  send  a  Puritan  minister  among  them;  but  they  would  not 
make  peace,  and  would  not  desert  the  Jesuits,  so  that  at  last  war  broke 
out,  with  the  usual  surprises  and  slaughtering  in  the  outlying  settle- 
ments, and  bringing  in  its  train  a  fresh  political  quarrel  The  general 
court,  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  campaigns,  undertook  to 
get  control  of  the  troops,  i^point  the  officers,  and  coerce  and  punish 
them  by  withholding  their  pay.  They  had  no  possible  right  under 
the  charter  to  seize  military  control ;  but  they  crippled  the  operations 
of  the  war,  and  finally  drove  the  harassed  Governor  to  England 
in  search  of  relief.  William  Dummer,  upon  whom  the  gov- 
ernment devolved,  was  a  temperate  and  intelligent  roan ;  but  he  was 
assailed,  as  his  predecessor  had  been,  in  regard  to  military  roattera,  and 
found  that  he  could  expect  no  mercy  in  this  respect  He,  however, 
stood  his  ground  firmly,  and,  after  much  wrangling,  the  general  court 
gave  way,  the  contest  was  allayed,  and  the  war  prosecuted  with  some 
vigor.  In  the  following  year  an  expedition  was  sent  out,  directed 
agmnst  the  centre  of  intrigue  and  hostility.  Basle's  settlement  was 
surprised  and  destroyed,  and  Basle  himself,  the  prime  mover  of  all  the 
burning  and  murdering,  was  righteously  shot  by  a  Massachusetts  sol- 
dier. The  war  went  on  in  guerilla  fashion  for  neariy  two  years  more, 
with  its  usual  accompaniments  of  ambuscades,  massacres,  and 
bloody  fighting,  until  at  last  the  Indians,  worn  out  and  de- 
prived of  their  guide  and  counsellor,  made  peace. 

Shute,  meantime,  had  been  at  work  in  London,  whither  the  court 
also  sent  agents — Jeremiah  Dummer  and  Cooke — to  oppose  him. 
Shttte's  complaints,  however,  in  many  respects  only  too  well  founded, 
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prevuled ;  and  first  caroe  a  remoDstniDce,  and  tben  an  explanatory 
charter,  which  the  conrt  was  forced  to  accept,  and  which,  denying 
them  the  right  to  adjoom  themselves  for  more  than  two  days, 
also  gave  the  Governor  the  power  to  confirm  the  Speaks. 
While  Shnte  was  preparing  to  retam  to  the  colony,  which  was  wdl 
satisfied  with  Dnmmer,  Geoige  I.  died,  Shute  was  pat  aside,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Hampshire  conferred  npon  William  Bar- 
net,  who  amved  in  the  following  year,  and  whose  brief  admin- 
istration was  one  continnoos  and  bitter  fight  over  the  salary  qnestion, 
to  which  the  conrt  added  the  claim  to  audit  the  accounts,  and  for- 
bid the  Oovemor  to  draw  from  a  general  appropriation  by  his  simple 
warrant    Barneys  instructions  were  peremptory  to  obtain  a  fixed 
salary,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  yield  a  jot     He  combatted  the  court 
earnestly  and  angrily,  dissolved  and  prorogued  them,  adjourned  them 
to  Salem  and  Cambridge— a  new  and  bitter  grievance— and  lectured 
and  scolded  them  unceasingly.    The  court  met  argument  with  argu- 
ment, were  to  the  full  as  stubborn  as  the  Governor,  and  could  not  be 
moved.     When  the  confiict  was  at  its  height,  Burnet  died  sud- 
denly of  a  fever,  and  the  court,  which  had  received  him  lavishly 
and  thwarted  him  steadily,  gave  him  a  sumptuous  funeral 

Dummer,  again  at  the  head  of  affairs,  refused  to  accept  anything 
except  a  permanent  saUry ;  and  the  court,  although  unyielding  here, 
gave  way  for  the  time  on  the  matter  of  auditing  accounts,  and  sup- 
plied the  treasury.    Burnet's  successor  soon  came  out  in  the  person 
of  Jonathan  Belcher — a  native  of  Massachusetts — ^an  adroit  and  not 
over-sensitive  politician,  who  had  of  late  years  taken  the  popu- 
lar side,  and  a  good  manager,  but  a  man  of  narrow  mind  and 
contracted  views.     He  brought  with  him  instructions  as  to  the  salary 
as  decided  as  those  given  to  Burnet,  accompanied  with  a  threat  to 
bring  the  whole  matter  before  Parliament    The  House,  however,  was 
not  in  the  least  disturbed,  but  stood  their  ground  without  flinching, 
and  refused  all  compromises  urged  by  the  Council,  until  at  last,  as 
everything  was  at  a  stand,  they  sent  a  memorial  to  the  King,  asking 
that  Belcher  be  allowed  to  accept  their  temporary  grants.    For  three 
years  this  assent  was  accorded,  and  then  the  Privy  Council 
gave  way,  and  the  House  triumphed,  for  they  had  fairly  won 
the  power  to  keep  the  €k)vemor  in  order  by  an  annual  allowance. 
Belcher  had  undertaken  to  build  up  a  party  devoted  to  himself  by 
a  redistribution  of  the  offices — a  proceeding  very  distasteful  to  tlra 
people  —  and  he  had  broken  the  power  of  Cooke,  the  popular  lead- 
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er,  by  getting  him  into  a  jndgesbip ;  bat,  despite  the  ill-feeling  thai 
aroosed,  and  the  defeat  on  thtf  salary,  he  gained  a  sabstantial  victory 
over  the  Hoaae  as  to  their  right  to  audit  accounts.  The  €k)vemor 
was  not  distressed  by  an  empty  treasury,  unpaid  officials,  and  neg- 
lected public  business,  but  the  people  were;  so  the  House  had  to 
give  way,  and  allow  the  (Governor  to  draw  by  his  warrant  without 
special  act  This  contest  was  revived  when  war  came  with  Spain, 
and  prevented  Massachusetts  from  taking  much  part  in  that  straggle; 
bat  the  victory,  on  the  whole,  was  unquestionably  with  the  (Governor. 
The  chief  troubles  of  Belcher^s  administration  were,  of  course,  con- 
nected with  the  wretched  financial  condition  of  the  colony,  now  made 
worse  by  floods  of  bills  from  Rhode  Island;  and  fresh  issues  and 
deeper  depreciation  make  up  the  history  of  the  currency.  In  the 
midst  of  this  a  wild  scheme  of  a  land-bank  was  proposed,  which  was 
very  popdar,  but  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  Piu^iament,  so  that 
the  Company  was  dissolved.  Against  this  land-bank  scheme  Belcher 
set  his  face,  removed  officers  right  and  left,  and  disallowed  the  elec- 
tions of  those  interested  in  the  project,  a  course  which  stirred  up  a 
host  of  active  enemies ;  while  another  source  of  hostility  came  from 
the  settlement  of  the  New  Hampshire  boundary,  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernor was  said  to  be  dishonestly  interested,  and  where  he  certainly 
offended  many  persons.  His  popularity  did  not  increase,  and 
his  combined  opponents  finally  obtained  his  removal ;  so  that 
long  before  he  could  vindicate  himself,  his  successor,  William  Shirley, 
who  had  lived  some  years  in  the  province,  was  appointed. 

Shirley  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  financial  difficulties,  en- 
hanced by  the  land-bank  scheme  and  by  the  approaching  day  of  re- 
demption, after  which  time  he  was  forbidden  to  allow  the  continu- 
ance of  bills  of  credit ;  but,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  court 
and  the  popular  dread  of  severe  taxation,  he  boldly  violated  his  in- 
structions, and  allowed  the  bills  to  be  continued.  He  also  succeeded 
in  securing  the  confidence  of  the  deputies,  and  in  establishing  for  the 
first  time  harmony  between  the  various  branches  of  the  government 
When  political  matters  were  quiet,  the  province  was  shaken  by  the 
religious  revival,  and  by  the  work  of  Edwards  and  Whitefield,  which 
produced  much  excitement  and  some  controversy,  but  did  not  enter 
into  politics.  While  Massachusetts  was  thus  ^gaged,  the  storm 
of  war  was  slowly  gathering  between  France  and  England,  and 
broke  at  last,  threatening  the  colonies,  as  usual,  with  the  terrors  of 
savage  hordes  from  the  north.    Shirley,  who,  although  bred  a  lawyer; 
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was  not  without  boldness  and  imagiMifcion  as  a  soldier,  formed  an  ex* 
tensif e  plan  for  the  capture  of  the  great  stronghold  of  Lonisbnig  by 
New  Ei^landy  aided  by  the  English  fleet  l%e  general  oonrt,  doubt- 
ing and  amaiedf  fell  in  with  the  Ctovemor's  plan ;  an  army  was  raised 
of  twenty-two  hundred  men  from  Massachusetts,  and  some  dgfat  hun- 
dred from  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  while  the  oo-operation  of 
the  English  fleet  under  Warren  was  secured.  William  Pepperell  com- 
manded the  provincial  troops,  who  were  safely  landed  at  Louisbuig, 

where  the  outlying  batteries  were  stormed  and  taken,  the  town 

invested,  the  English  fleet  Uoclrod  the  harbor,  and  the  French, 
worn  down  by  hunger  and  flghting,  surrendered.  It  was  a  gallant  ei- 
ploit — almost  the  only  glory  of  an  unsuccessful  war.  Pepperell  was 
made  a  baronet,  and  he  and  Shirley  were  both  made  colonels.  The 
further  expedition  agsinst  Canada,  in  planning  which  Shirley  took  a 
conspicuous  part,  came  to  nothing,  and  the  trace  or  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Ghapelle  put  an  end  to  a  conflict  in  which  New  Bnghmd  had  suf- 
fered much  and  guned  little.  Her  expenditures  were  reimbursed ; 
and  Massachusetts,  to  whom  the  lion's  share  fell,  received  her  pay- 
ment in  silver  and  copper,  thanka  to  the  exertions  of  Bollan  and 
Hutchinson.  The  depreciated  currency  was  called  in  and  replaced 
by  coin  thus  obtained,  laws  were  passed  excluding  the  peper  of  oth* 
er  colonies,  and  the  flnanoes  of  the  province  were  at  last  upon  a  sure 
and  strong  foundation ;  but  beyond  this  Massachusetts  gained  noth- 
bg.  Peace  gave  Louisbuig  back  to  France,  the  prise-money  was  en- 
tirely absorbed  by  the  English  navy,  and  Commodore  Knowks  came 
with  his  fleet  to  Boston,  where,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  he  sent  his  press- 
gangs  on  shore  and  seiied  men  for  his  vessels.  A  fleree  not  broke 
out  in  Boston;  Shirley  withdrew  to  the  Castle, English  officers  were 
seised,  and  Knowles  threatened  to  bombard  die  town ;  but  the  genoal 
court  restored  order,  the  officers  were  given  up,  and  the  impreesea 
seamen  returned.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  movement, 
though  apparently  a  riot,  was  managed  by  shrewd  and  leading  men ;  and 
the  afbir  did  not  tend  to  increase  the  popular  affection  for  EngUnd. 
After  the  peace,  Shirley  went  to  England,  leaving  his  government 

in  the  hands  of  Spencer  Phips,  in  ordM*  to  urge  the  f  ortifi- 
iTisT  ^^^^  ^  Crown  Point;  and  while  there,  he  was  one  of  a 

commission  to  settle  boundariea  with  Fhmce,  which  proved  fu- 
tile, so  that  he  returned  to  Massachusetts  eager  for  a  renewal  of  the 
eonflict  between  the  French  and  En^^ish,  and  full  of  schemes  otoon- 
qneat    War  was,  in  fact^  on  the  vtige  of  breaking  oat,  and  hostilitiea 
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whkb  are  associated  with  the  name  of  WashjDgton  were  already  be- 
giDDing  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.    The  death-straggle  of  the  two 
great  powers  striying  for  a  continent  was  at  hand,  and  into  this 
conflict  Shirley,  inflamed  by  his  snccees  at  Lonisbnrg,  eagerly  threw 
himself.    He  was  the  most  distingoished  of  colonial  goyeraors — san- 
guine, high-spirited,  adroit,  and  popnlar  in  Massachusetts.    He  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  Congress  of  Gbveraors  at  Albany,  and  warm- 
ly supported  the  abortive  scheme  of  union  proposed  by  Franklin. 
He  also  had  a  large  share  in  the  campaigns  of  the  following  year, 
heading  in  person  the  expedition  agunst  Fort  Niagara,  which 
went  no  farther  than  Osw^^,  and  phuining  that  under  John- 
son, which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Dieskau.    In  all  he  was  sustained 
by  Massachusetts,  whose  troops  bore  a  prominent  part  in  every  expe- 
dition.   The  principal  event  of  the  year  was  the  conquest  of  Acadia, 
planned  in  Massachusetts,  and  carried  out  by  New  England  troops  un- 
der the  lead  of  Winslow,  who  reduced  the  country  and  captured  the 
forts.    The  conquest  was  marked  by  the  expulsion  of  the  simple  and 
inoffensive  Acadians,  in  accordance  with  instractions  from  England, 
and  was  due  to  a  policy  in  which  Shiriey  had  an  important  part; 
but  the  terrible  scenes  accompanying  the  removal  of  these  harmless 
people  from  their  homes  are  dark  stains  upon  the  English  in  the 
conduct  of  this  great  war. 
The  conquest  of  Acadia  and  the  defeat  of  Dieskau,  however,  did 
little  more  than  balance  the  awful  disaster  of  Braddock.    Shir- 
ley, who  had  now  reached  his  highest  point,  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  forces,  and,  at  a  meeting  of  Ooveraors,  in  his  usual 
grand  manner  proposed  three  expeditions — against  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
Fort  Frontenac,  and  Ticonder(>ga,  respectively.    His  plans  were  accept- 
ed; but  confidence  in  his  ability  had  begun  to  wane  in  Massachusetts, 
where  he  only  succeeded  in  getting  men  by  advancing  to  the  colony 
money  received  from  England.    The  troth  was  that  Shiriey*s  success 
at  Louisburg  had  created  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man  of  mili- 
tary genius,  which  was  far  from  being  the  case.    He  was  brilliant, 
fertile,  and  plaunble ;  but  engaged  in  war  on  a  laige  scale  his  real 
iud^mcity  was  soon  revealed ;  his  enemies,  too,  were  active,  and  he 
bad  hardly  b^^n  to  use  his  powers  as  general-in-chief  when  he  was 
recalled.    Lord  Loudon  came  out  to  take  command  of  the  army,  and 
on  the  death  of  Phips,  the  Lieutenant-goveraor,  Thomas  Pow- 
nall,  one  of  Shiriey's  opponents,  appeared  in  Boston  as  Gk>v- 
etnor.    While  these  changes  were  in  progress,  Massachusetts  contin- 
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aed  to  raiae  men,  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  war;  bot  nnder  Lord 
London  matters  went  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse.  Shirley's  brilliant 
schemes  were  abandoned,  a  weak  policy  of  defence  was  assamed,  Mont- 
calm swept  down  npon  Osw^^,  and  in  the  following  year  appeared 
on  the  lakes  and  took  Fort  William  Henry.  By  subjecting  provin- 
cial to  royal  oflBcers  Loudon  bred  ill-feeling  in  all  directions,  and  thisi 
combined  with  his  wretched  mismani^;ement  and  overbearing  ways, 
led  to  quarrels  with  the  colonial  assemblies,  and  consequent  refusal 
of  men.  The  colonies  began  to  look  out  for  themselves  without  a 
thought  of  union,  and  the  frontiers  were  defencdess.  At  this  junc- 
ture Pitt  again  came  to  the  head  of  a&irs,  provincial  officers  were 
given  proper  standing,  and  twenty  thousand  men  responded  to  his 
summons  for  troops.  Ships  and  men  and  money,  and,  above  all, 
good  generals,  came  from  England,  and  the  war  took  on  a  new 
i^pearance.  Three  great  expeditions  were  pUnned — against  Dn 
Quesne,  Ticonderoga,  and  Louisburg.  Forbes  took  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
and  Wolfe  and  Amherst  carried  Louisburg ;  but  the  grand  army,  di- 
rected against  Ticonderoga,  in  which  were  five  thousand  men  from 
Massachusetts,  was  repulsed  with  heavy  losses,  including  Lord  Howe, 
to  whom  the  province  raised  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  only  relief  to  this  misfortune  was  the  capture  of  Fort  Fronte- 
nae  by  the  brave  Bradstreet,  the  defender  of  Oswego,  and  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Massachusetts  soldiers.  Undeterred,  however, 
by  the  defeat  of  Abererombie,  Pitt  urged  on  still  more  ex« 
tensive  plans  for  the  following  year.  Parliament,  under  his 
guidance,  gave  money  freely  to  the  colonies,  and  Massachusetts  alone 
raised  seven  thousand  men.  The  campaign  was  one  of  unbroken  tri- 
umph. Wolfe,  at  Quebec ;  Stanwix,  on  the  Ohio ;  Johnson,  at  Fort 
Niagara — all  won  great  victories;  while  on  the  lakes,  where  the  in- 
terest of  New  England  centred,  the  Rrench  were  driven  back  from 
1760  '^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^®  *<^  Noix.  The  next  year  Amherst 
reduced  Montreal,  and  the  empire  of  France  in  America  fell 
forever. 

Pownall,  who  had  been  prudent  and  popular,  was  in  this  same  year 
transferred  to  South  Carolina,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Bernard, 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  Believed  from  the  stress  of  war,  pub- 
lie  attention  was  again  turned  to  home  politics,  and  causes  of  differ- 
ence were  not  wanting.  Shiriey  and  others  of  his  stamp  had  in  their 
schemes  of  conquest  eageriy  urged  union,  taxation  of  the  colonies,  and 
a  stronger  exercise  of  the  prerogative;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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attitude  of  the  colonies  under  Lord  London  bad  shown  how  quickly 
they  would  resent  such  doctrines.  The  broad  views  of  Pitt,  and  the 
enthusiasm  he  excited,  had  pushed  aside  all  these  subjects  of  contest; 
but  with  the  conquest  of  Canada  they  began  once  more  to  come  to 
the  surface.  England  had  already  b^n  to  meddle.  The  iron  in- 
dustry had  been  checked,  and  the  Sugar  Act,  raising  a  revenue  on 
that  stq>le,  and  thus  striking  at  the  chief  commercial  interest  of  New 
England,  was  revived.  Under  this  act  there  had  been  many  seizures 
and  much  ill-feeling,  until  at  last  suit  was  brought  against  the  offi- 
cers, and  decided  in  their  favor.  They  then  asked  for  writs  of  assist- 
ance to  enable  them  to  search  for  contraband  goods.  When 
the  case  came  to  trial,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  the  native  leader 
of  the  Crown  party,  was  on  the  bench  as  chief- justice,  and  James 
Otis  at  the  bar.  In  arguing  aguost  the  writs,  Oxenbridge  Thacher 
took  the  technical  position  that  the  writs  were  beyond  the  power  of 
the  court ;  but  Otis,  going  outside  of  this,  took  up  in  a  speech  of 
fiery  eloquence  the  broad  ground  that  such  writs  were  an  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  Englishmen.  He  triumphed  at  the  moment,  but 
Hutchinson  succeeded  in  having  the  case  continued,  and  got  author- 
ity from  England  to  issue  the  writs.  The  next  struggle  was  with  the 
Governor,  who,  by  provisions  for  the  payment  of  the  crews  of  ships, 
was  accused  by  the  House  of  striking  at  the  right  of  taxation ;  but 
these  controversies  were  only  the  forerunners  of  the  gathering  tem- 
pest, and  simply  show  a  greater  watchfulness  and  a  more  ready  op- 
position in  Massachusetts  than  elsewhere. 

Far  more  serious  measures  were,  indeed,  preparing  in  England,  where 
a  new  King  had  come  to  the  throne,  and  small  men  occupied 
the  place  once  filled  by  William  Pitt.    Peace,  which  gave  such 
joy  to  the  colonists,  was  merely  the  opportunity  for  the  new  policy. 
A  resolution  was  passed  to  raise  a  revenue  from  America,  and  the 
ships  of  war  were  ordered  to  assist  officers  of  the  customs.    When 
G^ville  came  to  the  head  of  affairs  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
extension  of  the  stamp  duties  to  the  colonies ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  behind  all  this  was  a  far-reaching  purpose  to  entirely  reorgan* 
ize  the  colonial  governments  and  make  them  mere  provinces. 
Mas^husetts  was  alive  to  the  danger  which  threatened  her,  and 
the  House  instructed  their  agent  to  protest  against  the  Sugar  Act,  as 
well  as  any  other  forms  of  taxation.    Still  the  ministry  pushed  on. 
Notice  was  given  of  the  coming  Stamp  Act,  and  a  bill  raising  reve- 
nue from  sugar  and  other  foreign  products  was  introduced.     Excite 
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ment  in  Ifaasaohnsetts  rose  rapidly.  Otis  used  both  pen  and  voice 
to  arouse  the  people ;  a  committee  of  correspondence  was  establish- 
ed ;  and  at  last  the  Ck>yemor,  after  mach  delay,  was  compelled  to 
sammon  the  House.  After  much  opposition  in  the  Council,  a  very 
moderate  address  to  the  King  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  representa- 
tives were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  still  stronger  resolution  of  Vir- 
ginia and  New  York.  Early  in  the  following  year  came  tidings  of  the 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  under  the  pressure  of  which  public  feeling 
rapidly  rose,  and  the  popular  determination  to  resist  became 
more  and  more  apparent  When  the  general  court  assembled 
the  House  voted  that  there  ought  to  be  a  meeting  of  colonial  dele- 
gates;  and,  despite  the  opposition  of  Hutchinson  and  Bernard,  a  cir- 
cular letter  of  invitation  went  forth  to  all  the  colonies.  All  sympa* 
thixed,  and  eight  responded  by  sending  delegates,  who  met  with  those 
of  Massachusetts,  heiMled  by  James  Otis,  at  New  York  in  October. 
This  call  was  the  first  formal  rammons  to  union,  and  with  that  great 
act  the  history  of  Massachusetts  is  joined  to  that  of  her  rister  col* 
oniea. 
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OONNSOnOUT  FROM  1685  TO  1765. 

Tbi  liistory  of  Massacbnsetts,  in  its  mab  fefttnree  and  in  all  ext6^ 
nal  matters — ^as  in  the  condition  and  form  of  its  society — ^is  the  his- 
tory of  the  other  three  New  England  colonies,  which  were  ofbhoots 
of  the  great  colony  of  the  Bay,  and  peopled  by  men  and  women  of 
the  same  hardy  stock    This  was  especially  tme  of  Connecticnt    The 
Plymouth  people  and  the  Dntch  set  np  trading-posts,  and  contend- 
ed for  the  dominion  of  the  Connecticnt  valley ;  bnt  the  future  pos- 
sessors of  that  pleasant  r^on  came  from  Massachusetts.    Even  in 
the  earliest  days  emigration  was  discussed  in  the  towns  near  Bos- 
ton ;  and,  although  the  magistrates  frowned  upon  the  scheme,  set- 
tlers pushed  out  and  made  their  way  to  the  river  valley.   Two 
years  later  John  Winthrop,  the  younger,  came  out  as  Governor 
of  Connecticut  under  the  patent  of  Lord  Brooke  and  Lord  8ay-and- 
Sele,  and,  taking  formal  possession  of  the  country,  tore  down  the 
Dutch  arms  and  built  a  fort  at  Saybrook.    Emigration  now  increased 
rapidly ;  and  a  year  later  Hooker,  the  great  rival  of  Cotton  in  the  der- 
gy  of  Massachusetts — at  the  head  of  the  whole  congregation 
of  the  Newtown  church — ^journeyed  through  the  woods  and 
settled  at  Hartford.    For  a  year  the  littie  towns  thus  founded  were 
governed  under  a  commission  from  Massachusetts,  Winthrop's  settle- 
ment being  little  more  than  a  military  post;  but  when  the  time  of 
the  oommission  expired  the  towns  chose  representatives,  and 
held  a  general  court  at  Hartford.    While  the  feeble  colony 
was  thus  struggling  for  existence,  it  was  suddenly  threatened  with  all 
the  horrors  of  Indian  war.    The  trouble  with  the  Pequods  belonged 
to  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth ;  but  while  it  was  a  peril  to  those  col- 
onies, it  meant  extermination  and  death  to  the  settlers  of  Connecticut, 
where  the  savages  were  already  murdering  and  burning  on  the  outly- 
ing farms.   The  colonists  faced  the  danger  with  stem  Puritan  courage. 
Their  fighting  men  were  mustered,  and  put  under  the  command  of  John 
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MaaoD^who  led  tbem  against  ibe  atronghold  of  tiie  IndiaDa;  and  in 
the  desperate  assault  npon  the  Peqnod  fort  the  men  of  Connecticat 
bore  the  heaviest  share,  and  did  more  than  any  others  to  break  the 
power  of  their  formidable  enemies,  and  give  the  land  the  peace  of 
forty  years.  The  order  for  the  Peqnod  war  came  from  the  genanB 
court  at  Hartford ;  and  its  results  bore  heavily  upon  the  settlers,  bur- 
dened them  with  debts,  and  entailed  serious  losses  by  the  interrup- 
tion of  agriculture.  But  the  men  who  had  overthrown  the  Pequods 
were  able  to  cope  with  any  difficulties.  They  levied  taxes,  toiled  at 
their  farms,  and  in  a  short  time  established  a  government  with  the 
first  written  constitution  in  America.  The  form  of  government  was 
purely  democratic  and  wholly  independent ;  all  power  being  vested  in 
the  freemen,  who  chose  the  geiieral  court,  the  assbtants,  and 
Governor.  The  first  €k)vemor  was  John  Haynes,  who  had  al- 
ready held  the  same  office  in  Massachusetts ;  the  second  was  Edward 
Hopkins;  and  these  two  men  were  elected  alternately  to  the  Oovem- 
orship  for  many  years. 

During  the  Peqnod  war  anoth^  settlement  was  made  in  Connec- 
ticut still  farther  to  the  south.  A  body  of  emigrants  of  property 
and  respectability — under  the  leadership  of  John  Davenport,  a  min- 
ister, and  Theopbilus  Eaton,  a  wealthy  London  merchant — came  to 
Massachusetts.  Deterred  either  by  the  heated  religious  conflicts,  or 
desiring  to  try  plans  of  their  own  undisturbed,  these  new  colonists 
did  not  remain  in  Massachusetts,  but  sailed  away  to  the  southt  <^d 
settled  at  Quinnipiack,  on  the  Sound,  thirty  miles  west  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,  where  they  lived  for  a  year,  under  no  rule  other  than 
a  compact  to  obey  the  Scriptures.  They  then  met  in  a  bam,  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  Bible  phrase,  chose  seven  men  as  the  ''  seven 
pillars,*'  who  formed  a  Church,  which,  in  this  most  intensely  religious 
of  all  the  New  England  colonies,  was  the  State,  and  church  member- 
ship and  citiaenship  were  of  course  identical  Two  months  later 
they  again  met,  and  formed  a  civil  government — another  indepen- 
dent religious  democracy  like  that  of  Connecticut — with  Theopbilus 
Eaton  as  Gk)vemor.  The  tide  of  immigration  now  flowed  steadily ; 
other  churches  were  gathered  on  the  New  Ehven  model,  and  other 
towns  sprang  up.  Some  fell  within  the  Connecticut  jurisdiction, 
and  sent  representatives  to  Hartford ;  while  others  for  years  gov- 
erned themselves  each  in  its  own  way.  Springfield  was  resigned  to 
Massachusetts;  but  the  towns  of  Connecticut  steadily  increased,  and 
the  Puritans  spread  themselves  through  the  river  valley  and  along 
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the  shores  of  the  Sooiid  and  of  Long  UancL  EUowly  and  sorely 
the  English,  who  had  oome  to  stay,  drove  out  the  Dntch,  who  mere- 
ly came  to  trade ;  and  they  even  began  to  encroach  npon  Dnteh  ter- 
ritory. I>eq;>ite  their  growth  and  proq>erity,  however,  the  sitoation 
of  these  scattered  settlements  was  precarioos,  for  they  were  sorronnd- 
ed  by  savages,  and  next  door  to  the  Dutch ;  so  Ihat  they  feh  strong- 
ly the  need  of  nnion,  and  their  efforts  finally  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  New  England  Confederacy,  which  greatly 
strengthened  the  position  of  Connecticat  and  New  Haven.  It  ena* 
Ued  the  latter  to  look  after  her  traders  in  the  Delaware,  with  whom 
the  Swedes  had  meddled,  and  it  gave  both  colonies  great  weight  in 
tiieir  difBcolties  with  the  Dotch^  which  now  came  thick  and  fast,  in- 
volving questions  of  boondary  jurisdiction  and  payment  of  duties  on 
ships.  In  domestic  affairs  the  Connecticut  people  prospered  steadily. 
Both  settlements  increased,  tiie  laws  were  codified,  and  government  was 
administered  in  the  most  rigid  Puritan  fashion,  and  by  constantly  re- 
elected magistrates. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  the  conf edoacy,  however,  every- 
thing did  not  go  smoothly.    Connecticut  undertook  to  lay  a  duty 
upon  the  Springfield  vessels  passing  Say  brook ;  Massachusetts 
16491  remonstrated,  and  the  quarrel,  which  threatened  to  break  up 
the  confederacy,  was  protracted  for  neariy  two  years.    The 
preponderating  infiuence  of  Massachusetts  could  not  be  overcome,  and 
the  smaU^  colonies  had  to  sacrifice  their  pride,  and  submit,  as  a  rule, 
to  her  dictation.    In  the  year  followiqg  Stuyvesant  came  to  Hartford, 
and  soon  after  a  boundary  was  settied,  which  was  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  English ;  but  still,  Connecticut  and  New  Ha- 
ven remained  uneasy  and  suspicious,  and  rumors  of  Indian  conspira- 
cies, instigated  by  the  Dutch,  together  with  the  war  in  Europe, 
moved  them  to  put  their  defences  in  order,  and  urge  upon  the 
confederacy  the  necessity  of  war.     Massachusetts  held  back ;  her  peo- 
ple were  dbinclined  to  fight  unless  the  need  was  very  clear,  and  the 
proofs  of  Dutch  hostility  and  Indian  conspiracy  were  by  no  means  in- 
disputable.   The  commissioners,  however,  with  the  exception  of  Brad- 
street,  voted  for  war,  and  assigned  the  quotas  of  the  colonies;  but  Mas- 
sachusetts refused  to  be  bound,  and,  with  Connecticut  and  New  Haven 
clamoring  for  war,  it  seemed,  after  a  prolonged  controversy,  as  if  the 
nnion* must  be  dissolved.    A  similar  policy  was  pursued  then,  and  later, 
by  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  the  Nyantics,  when  the  smaller  colonies 
were  i^n  compelled  to  give  way.    So  long  as  the  confederacy  acted 
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in  aooordaoce  with  tbe  witliM  ci  IfaMtohntetts,  all  wont  weD ;  but 
when  the  dillered  from  the  olbtr%  the  was  Veady  to  diM(dfe  the 
anion  nther  than  yield.    Deepainng  <rf  aid  from  Manaaghniwttii  Con- 
nectieot  and  New  Haven  at  an  eariy  day  appealed  to  Rngland  for 
help,  and  reeeived  with  great  joy  the  newt  of  the  setting  forth 
of  Leferett  and  Sedgewick  with  diipe  and  men.    Both  oolo* 
nies  eageriy  prepared  for  the  expedition  against  New  Netheriands, 
and  raised  tro<^  and  voted  money ;  bnt  peace  in  Bnrope  came  in 
season  to  prevent  the  expedition,  and  saved  the  Dutch  from  the  colo- 
nists of  Connecticnt,  to  Uie  great  chagrin  <rf  the  latter.    In  the  tran« 
qniUity  brought  by  peace,  domestic  affairs  were  ordered  and  rego- 
lated,  and  both  colonies  continued  to  thrive  as  before,  and  increase 
in  population  and  wealth.    Thi^was  particularly  true  of  Con- 
necticut, who  tapntA  hfx  settlements  in  all  directions,  and  fur* 
ther  strengthened  herself  by  choosing  John  H^throp,  the  younger, 
Governor. 
The  wisdom  of  this  choice  was  soon  shown.    At  the  Bestoration,. 
New  Haven  and  Connecticut  found  themselves  confronted  by 
a  Stuart  king,  and  utterly  unprotected  by  a  charter,  as  was  the 
case  with  Massachusetts.  New  Haven  hesitated,  and  only  acknowledged 
and  proclaimed  Charles  after  much  delay ;  but  Connecticut  acted  at 
once.    An  address,  in  flattering  language,  was  drawn  up  and  given  to 
Winthrop,  who  was  despatched  to  London  to  present  it  to  the  King, 
and  was  further  empowered  to  obtain  a  conflimation  of  the  Say-and- 
Sele  patent,  or,  if  possible,  a  royal  charter.    Winthrop  was  admira- 
bly adapted  for  the  work.    He  was  graceful,  courteous,  diplomatic ;  he 
not  only  engaged  the  assistance  of  all  sympathisers  with  tiie  Puritans, 
but  by  his  own  address  and  by  his  scientific  tastes  he  had  won  many 
friends,  especially  among  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  just  then 
in  high  favor  with  Charles.    By  his  own  skill,  and  aided  by  the  min- 
isterial desire  to  break  the  confederacy,  raise  up  a  rival  to  Massachu- 
setts, and  extinguish  the  intense  Puritanism  of  New  Haven,  witii  its  re- 
ligious franchise,  he  obtained  in  a  few  months  a  charter  of  the  most 
libwal  kind.    Nineteen  patentees,  and  such  as  they  should  as 
sociate  with  themselves,  were  constituted  a  corporation,  undet 
the  title  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Connecticut  All  power  was 
given  to  the  freemen  of  the  towns,  who  were  to  choose  a  governor,  dep* 
uty,  assistants,  and  representatives,  and  the  only  restriction  was  the  very 
vague  one  that  the  laws  should  not  be  contrary  to  those  of  England 
To  this  corporation  was  given  all  the  territory  from  Namganaett  Bay 
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to  tiie  Pteifle,  thus  iododing  land  from  Matiaehiitettt,  Ehode  Island, 
and  New  Netherianda,  and  the  whole  of  New  Haven.  Tl^ihrop  had 
promiied  that  New  Ha?en  thonld  have  the  liberty  of  choice;  bnt  the 
^pie  of  Connecticnt,  who  received  the  charter  with  great  joy,  had 
no  such  viewi,  and  set  to  work  at  once  to  incorporate  towns  and  ter- 
ritory in  all  directions,  and  to  nnite  New  Haven  without  delay  or  con- 
'  cession.  New  Haven  stubbornly  rensted,  and  waa  supported  at  the 
meetinff  of  the  Federal  commissioners  by  Massachusetts  and  Ilym- 
onth  i  but  Connecticut  went  on  its  way,  despite  the  remonstrances  of 
Winthrop,  and  rapidly  drew  in  the  southern  towns.  New  Haven  held 
out  through  all  with  like  obstinacy,  aa  town  after  town  fell  away 
from  her  jurisdiction,  until  the  arrival  of  the  royal  commis- 
sioners, and  their  subsequent  conquest  of  New  York.  Only 
three  towns  then  remained  outside  the  Connecticut  government,  and 
it  was  obvious  that  the  whole  of  southern  Connecticut,  and  New 
Haven  aa  well,  would  be  absorbed  in  New  York,  unless  the  controver- 
sy was  quickly  ended.  A  consolidation  was  the  only  hope  of  escape, 
and  New  Haven,  with  grief  and  bitterness,  gave  way ;  her  government 
was  dissolved,  her  towns  s^nt  representatives  to  Hartford,  and  her 
sqmrate  existence  came  to  an  end.  The  union  greatly  strengthened 
their  position,  but  they  still  had  to  deal  with  the  royal  commission- 
ers, who,  having  settled  affairs  in  New  York,  then  visited  the 
smaller  New  England  colonies,  reserving  Massachusetts  to  the 
last  They  made  the  same  demanda  of  Connecticut  which  had  been 
made  and  complied  with  in  Plymouth,  asking  that  all  householders 
should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  that  justice  should  be  admin- 
istered in  the  King's  name;  that  all  men  of  competent  estate  should 
be  admitted  aa  freemen,  and  to  office ;  that  all  persons  of  orthodox 
opinions  and  decent  lives  should  be  admitted  to  communion,  and  that 
aU  laws  derogatory  to  the  King  should  be  repealed.  These  requests 
were  not  in  conflict  either  with  the  practice  or  policy  of  Connecticut, 
and  were  at  once  obeyed ;  but  they  were  a  bitter  infliction  to  the 
recently  annexed  New  Haven  towns,  where  a  system  of  Church  and 
State  had  prevailed  even  more  rig^d  than  that  of  Massachusetts.  Bnt 
aa  Connecticut  was  in  the  ascendant,  her  policy  had  to  be  followed, 
and  New  Haven  was  left  to  make  the  best  of  it 

Quiet  and  prosperity  reigned  after  the  departure  of  the  royal  com- 
missioners, and  Winthrop  was  continued  from  year  to  year  in  the  of- 
flee  of  €k>vemor.  The  Federal  commissionerB  resumed  their  meet- 
ings; but  the  Confederacy,  shorn  of  one  member  by  the  annexation 
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of  Ntw  Haven,  seemed  to  have  loet  not  only  its  balance,  bat  its  ao^ 
tivity  as  wdL    The  moet  exciting  subjects  of  poUic  interest  daring 
these  yean  were  a  prolonged  discussion  about  baptism,  which  led  to 
a  synod,  and  a  proposition  from  Nioolls  to  join  in  his  expedition 
against  Canada,  which  met  with  a  very  odd  reception.     The  tran- 
quillity of  the  colony  was  at  last  broken  by  the  reappearance 
of  their  former  foes — ^the  Dutch — and  the  reconquest  of  New 
York.    The  old  spirit  was  again  awakened  in  Ckmnecticut    She  in- 
terfered for  the  protection  of  the  Long  Island  towns,  sent  defiant 
messages  to  the  Dutch — who  treated  them  contemptuously — raised 
troops,  and  appealed  to  the  Federal  commisstoners.    Massachijsetts, 
as  of  yore,  held  back,  but  finally  began  to  arm ;  and  the  Connecticut 
forces  had  already  r^nlsed  the  Dutch  on  Long  Island,  when 

*  news  came  of  peace,  and  of  the  transfer  of  New  York  to  the 
English,  followed  very  shortly  by  the  appearance  of  Major  Edmund 
Andros  as  Oovemor  of  New  York,  which,  under  the  new  patent  taken 
out  by  the  duke,  extended  to  the  Connecticut  rivw.    Andros  at  once 

raised  his  daim  to  western  Connecticut,  and  sent  copies  of  vhe 

*  patent  to  Hartford  The  court  rej^ied  that  the  boundaries 
had  been  settled  by  the  royal  commission,  and  denied  that  Andros 
had  any  rights.  Hearing  of  Indian  troubles,  however,  Andros  an- 
nounced that  he  must  attend  to  the  defence  of  the  duke^s  property, 
and  accordingly  appeared  at  Say  brook,  whither  Connecticut  troops  had 
been  sent  with  instructions  to  receive  him  civilly,  but  prevent  his  pas- 
sage up  the  river  by  force  if  necessary.  Andros  landed,  read  the  pat- 
ent and  his  commission,  heard  a  protest  read,  and  then  departed,  ut- 
terly unable  to  effect  anything. 

The  rumors  of  Indian  wars,  which  had  furnished  an  excuse  for  the 
virit  of  Andros,  were  the  first  mutterings  of  the  terrible  storm  of  Phil- 
ip's war.  In  that  fierce  conflict  Connecticut  did  her  share  of  gallant 
fighting,  although,  from  h^  position,  she  suffered  but  little  from  In- 
dian attack,  except  on  her  northern  frontier,  and  the  current  of  her 
prosperous  growth  was  not  seriously  checked.  In  the  first  year 
'  of  the  war  she  lost  by  death  her  excellent  Gbvemor,  the  young- 
er Winihrop ;  but  the  government  went  on  as  successfully  and  quietly 
as  ever ;  agriculture  improved,  and  trade  grew  and  extended.  The  only 
serious  trouble  arose  from  the  complications  in  regard  to  the  Rhode 
Island  boundary,  a  tangled  dispute  which  was  mixed  up  with  various 
other  claims  by  the  Atherton  Company  and  by  Massachusetts,  and 
which  was  carried  hither  and  thither  from  colony  to  colony,  and  horn 
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tbe  Federal  commiasionen  to  the  Priry  CoimciL    FeeliDg  at  last  ran 
80  high  against  the  Rhode  Island  people,  who  continaed  to  come  upon 
the  diq>ated  lands,  that  Conneeticnt  began  to  arm  to  repel  the 
intraders.    This  induced  a  paose,  and  two  years  later  colonial 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  King,  beard  the  case,  and  set  adde 
the  claims  of  Bhode  Island,  who  refused  to  i^pear.    Daring 
all  these  years  Connecticut  had  constantly  given  expression  to 
the  loyalty  which  distinguished  her  from  the  other  New  England  col- 
onies ;  and  Randolph,  then  in  tbe  midst  of  his  warfare  upon  Massachu- 
setts, not  only  left  Connecticut  alone,  but  even  cultivated  her  {food- 
will.    At  the  meeting  of  the  boundary  commission,  he  started  an  old 
daim  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  against  the  colony  for  lands ;  an6 
though  the  commission  would  only  transmit  the  pi4;>ers,  and  the  case 
^  finally  went  i^pdnst  the  claimants,  it  remained  open,  and  an- 
noyed Connecticut  for  many  years.    Not  long  after,  the  con- 
federation, which  had  been  languishing,  held  its  last  meeting;  and  tbe 
death  of  Charles  IL  left  Connecticut  to  deal  with  the  difScul- 
ties  of  Stuart  rule,  which  she  had  hitherto  so  prudently  and 
successfully  avoided. 

James  IL  was  at  once  proclaimed,  and  loyal  addresses  of  condolence, 
and  congratulation,  and  beseeching  favor  were  sent  to  England,  where 
they  arrived  about  the  same  time  as  a  list  of  charges  from  Randolph, 
who  was  now  giving  attention  to  Connecticut  His  accusations  in- 
volved the  crimes  of  independent  government,  laws  contrary  to  those 
of  England,  hostility  to  tbe  Established  Church,  and  more  of  the 
same  sort,  with  which  long  practice  had  made  Randolph  familiar. 
The  charges  were  referred  to  the  attorney-general,  with  orders  to  pre- 
pare a  writ  of  quo  warranto^  and  in  the  following  year  Ran- 
dolph sent  word  from  Boston  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  the 
writ  He  omitted  to  state  that  the  time  for  appearance  to  contest 
the  writ  had  passed ;  but  he  demanded  that  the  colony  should  yield 
up  its  charter  without  more  ado  and  submit  Two  weeks  later  he 
iq[>peared  in  person  at  Hartford  to  urge  bis  demands,  and  the  court  re- 
plied by  a  humble  address  to  the  King,  and  by  appointing  an  agent  to 
represent  them  and  employ  counsel.  They  likewise  declined  to  come 
under  the  government  of  Dudley,  even  at  the  risk  of  annexation  to 
New  York,  and  they  judiciously  tried  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
Dongan ;  hot  their  hearts  were  heavy,  they  had  slight  expectations 
of  justice  from  the  English  courts,  and  the  arrival  of  Andros  as  €k>v- 
emo^general  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  all  hopes.    Andros  sent  imme- 
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dUte  notice  to  tbe  colony  thtt  be  expected  the  snrrender  of  the  char- 
ter, and  Bandoiph  in  insolent  terms  informed  them  Uiat  an- 
other writ  had  been  issned.  The  government  eongratnlated 
Addros  upon  his  anri?al,  and  sent  a  letter  couched  in  ambiguous  lan- 
guage to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Sunderland,  who  construed  it 
as  a  submission ;  but  beyond  this  they  would  not  go.  They  met 
and  transacted  no  business,  while  Andros  pushed  intrigues  for  surren- 
der in  all  directions,  and  theur  agent  Whiting,  in  London,  althongh 
with  slight  h<q>e,  succeeded  in  putting  off  the  dreaded  trial  of  the 
quo  warrwiUa.  At  last  Andros  resoWed  to  go  in  person  to  Conneo- 
ticut,  and  with  a  large  escort  proceeded  to  Hartford,  where  he  met 
the  Qoyemor  and  Council,  to  whom  the  court  had  intrusted  the  sole 
management  of  their  desperate  affairs.  In  the  evening  a  conference 
was  held,  and  tradition  asserts  that  the  lights  were  suddenly  extin- 
guished, and  the  charter  carried  off  and  concealed.  Bither  the  orig- 
inal or  a  duplicate  was  safely  preserved ;  and  it  b  also  certain  that 
the  next  day  Andros  took  possession,  was  acknowledged,  and  appoint- 
ed counsellors,  and  that  the  free-charter  government  of  Connecticut 
was,  in  appearance  at  least,  finally  overthrown.  Andros  interfered  but 
little  with  Connecticut,  which  remained  quiet,  and  bided  its  time 
without  murmuring.  When  the  news  arrived  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  Andros,  that  time  had  come.  The  principal  men  of 
the  towns  came  together,  the  old  government  with  the  same  officers 
was  re-established,  the  courts  were  opened,  the  military  oiganisation 
was  confirmed,  and  a  month  later  the  general  court  again  convened, 
and  joyfully  proclaimed  William  and  Mary.  The  shrewd  and  concili- 
atory policy  of  Connecticut,  which  Massachusetts  had  been  too  strong 
and  too  proud  to  adopt,  had  postponed  BandolphV  attacks  until  the 
accession  of  James.  By  this  delay  Connecticut  saved  her  charter; 
while  Massachusetts,  where  every  inch  of  ground  was  contested,  lost 
hers.  After  the  attack  was  made  the  same  yielding  policy  was  pur- 
sued, and  fortune  also  favored  Connecticut  Her  apparent  submis- 
sion, and  the  delays  of  the  law  encouraged  by  her  agent,  resulted  in 
leaving  her  charter  untouched  when  the  Bevolution  came.  Connecti- 
cut, by  addresses  and  through  her  agent,  begged  for  a  formal  confir- 
mation, which  was  never  given ;  but  Increase  Mather  obtained  from 
the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  the  opinion,  that  as  the  surrender  had 
not  been  under  the  conunon  seal,  nor  enrolled,  nor  recorded,  and  as 
there  was  no  judgment  of  record  against  it,  the  charter  was  intact 
Bfforts  were  made  to  destroy  it,  and  at  one  time  to  annex  Connecti- 
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cut  to  New  Tork,  bat  all  proved  fatile.    The  free  cluurter  govemmeiit 
was  safe. 

FVoro  tbe  accession  of  William  and  Marj  nntil  the  Revolation,  the  af- 
fairs of  ConnecticDt  were  conducted  in  the  old,  simple,  and  quiet  fash- 
ion. With  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island,  it  was  the  only  one  of  all 
the  colonies  which  was  wholly  free  from  the  contests  over  salaries,  fees, 
prerogatives,  rights,  and  privileges  which  form  so  marked  a  feature  in 
the  colonial  history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Having  a  government 
chosen  by  the  freemen  thronghout,  there  was  no  representative  of  the 
Crown  to  fight  with,  and  no  liberties  to  be  jealously  guarded,  while 
the  dangers  of  outside  interference  practically  disappeared  with  tbe 
Stuarts.  Connecticut  readily  took  part  in  aiding  her  neighbors  in 
their  difficulties;  helping  Massachusetts  in  the  east  with  men  and 
money,  and  sustaining  Leisler  by  sending  soldiers.  In  the  luckless 
Canadian  expedition,  which  was  to  have  met  Phips  at  Montreal,  Con- 
necticut had  a  leading  part,  and  sharp  quarrels  with  Leisler.  She  suc- 
cessfully kept  at  arm's-length  the  right  of  appeal  from  her  courts  to 
England,  and  in  the  matter  of  military  control  resisted  the  efforts  to 
give  it  to  Phips  and  Fletcher ;  sending  the  latter  home  from  a 
visit  to  Hartford,  helpless  and  grumbling  at  the  curt  refusal 
of  the  Puritan  magbtratee.  Free  from  harassing  Indian  wars  and  from 
the  religious  troubles  of  Rhode  Island,  with  an  independent  govern- 
ment, Connecticut  was  the  most  peaceful,  the  most  prosperous,  and  the 
happiest  of  the  colonies.  Her  schools  fiourished,  her  towns  throve, 
the  franchise  was  extended,  legislation  improved,  debt  avoided,  faithful 
magistrates  continued  long  in  oflSce,  and  great  attention  paid  to  every- 
thing calculated  to  improve  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  only  trou- 
blesome question  was  that  of  boundaries  on  the  north  and  east,  which 
remained  open  for  many  years,  and  gave  rise  to  much  heart-burning; 
until  finally,  on  the  east,  the  Rhode  Island  construction  was  accepted. 
Connecticut  took  little  part  in  Queen  Anne's  war  during  its  eariy 
years,  and  refused  to  help  Dudley,  for  whom  she  had  no  love, 
in  his  expedition  against  Port  Royal ;  but  that  same  year, 
Fits-John  Winthrop,  who  had  been  Oovemor  for  ten  years,  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ourdon  Saltonstall,  who  induced  the  adoption  of 
a  more  energetic  war  policy.  For  the  Canadian  expedition  of  1709, 
which  never  even  reached  the  border,  Connecticut  raised  men  and 
money ;  the  next  year  she  sent  three  hundred  men  and  five  transports 
to  share  in  tbe  capture  of  Port  Royal,  and  again  she  sent  men  under 
the  lead  of  Saltonstall  as  far  as  Albany,  to  support  the  disastrous  ex- 
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pedition  attempted  by  Walker  and  Hill  in  tbe  St  Lawrence.    Money 
for  these  campaigns  was  obtained  by  bills  of  credit;  bot  the 
financial  arrangements  were  so  sound  that  the  bills  hardly 
depreciated  at  all»  and  the  debt  was  slowly  and  sorely  eztingnished. 
Not  long  after  the  end  of  the  war  the  northern  boondaiy  was 
finally  settled,  and  Connecticut  gained  over  a  hundred  thou- 
sand  acres.    During  this  period  Dudley  was  at  work  against  the  char- 
ter, and  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Parliament  to  vacate  all  charters; 
but  despite  this,  and  trouble  with  the  Hohegan  claims,  all  attacks 
were  warded  off.    During  the  war,  too,  the  ecclesiastical  system  was 
reorganized,  with  provision  for  association,  and  for  a  closer  union 
than  had  hitherto  been  the  custom  in  New  England ;  while  more  im- 
portant than  any  other  event  in  the  domestic  history  of  the  time  was 
the  foundation  and  development  of  Tale  College. 

In  the  years  which  followed  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick, there  is  the  same  quiet  growth,  thrift,  and  prosperity,  and  the 
same  uneventful  history  to  be  recorded  of  Connecticut  Sporadic  at- 
tacks of  varying  danger  were  made  against  the  charter,  principally  in- 
stigated by  merchants  annoyed  at  the  disregard  of  the  laws  of  trade ; 
but  they  were  all  defeated  by  the  exertions  of  Ashurst,  and,  above 
all,  of  Jeremiah  Dummer,  the  great  defender  of  the  charters.  Out- 
side of  this  there  was  little  to  break  the  repose  of  the  colony.  Con- 
necticut took  no  part  in  the  wars  stirred  up  by  Basle,  and  the  most 
serious  affairs  were  those  of  the  college,  the  Moh^^  claims,  the  far 
naticism  of  the  Bogerenes,  and  the  final  running  of  the  Bhode  Island 
line.  After  sixteen  years  of  wise,  strong  rule,  and  of  great  induenoe 
during  a  period  of  transition,  and  often  of  difiBculty,  Gurdon 
Saltonstall  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Talcott,  who  for 
a  like  period  continued  in  oflBce,  until  he,  too,  was  removed  by  death. 
During  Talcott^s  long  term,  tbe  happy  period  of  the  quuta  wm  mo- 
vert  policy  of  Bobert  Walpole,  Connecticut  history  offers  nothing  for 
record  except  the  more  n^id  growth  of  the  colony  in  trade,  popula- 
tion, and  prosperity,  and  the  quick  increase  of  towns.  The  general 
courts  came  and  went  year  after  year,  made  necessary  and  wholesome 
laws,  kept  the  finances  sound  and  pure,  and  free  from  the  paper  con- 
tagion, encouraged  their  college,  looked  after  their  rights  in  England, 
and  carried  on  a  steady,  frugal  government,  which  was  probably  one 
of  tbe  best  tbe  world  has  ever  seen,  and  offers  no  material  for 
history.  When  Talcott  died,  bis  lieutenant,  Jonathan  Law,  was 
promoted^  and  Boger  Wolcott  was  put  in  the  place  of  Law — a  change 
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of  magistrates  whicli  made  no  alteration  whatever  in  the  condnct  of 
pnUic  affairs,  bat  was  very  nearly  coincident  with  the  close  of  the  pe- 
riod of  profound  peace  and  the  outbreak  of  the  wretched  war  with 
Spain,  to  which  Connecticut  freely  gaye  both  money  and  men,  most 
of  whom  ne?er  returned  from  Vernon's  expedition.  The  war  drag- 
ged along,  until  at  last  France  entered  the  field;  and  the  dread  of 
tiieir  old  enemy,  with  the  still  fresh  recollection  of  his  terrible  raids 
from  the  north,  roused  all  New  Eng^d.  When  Shirley's  plan  was 
proposed,  Oo?emor  Law  called  a  special  court,  and  Connecti- 
cut readily  sent  five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of 
Iaeutenant-go?emor  Roger  Wolcott,  to  take  part  in  the  capture  and 
defence  of  Louisburg,  which  reflected  so  much  glory  on  New  England. 
In  the  expedition  of  the  following  year,  which  was  one  of  the  many 
fruitiess  attempts  to  conquer  Canada,  Connecticut  again  took  an  ac- 
tive part^  and  raised  a  thousand  men ;  but  peace  soon  put  an  end  to 
her  exertions,  which  had  burdened  the  colony  with  a  heavy  debt,  a 
source  of  trouble  previously  unknown,  and  one  which  weighed  upon 
the  people  for  many  years.  In  the  great  French  war  to  which  that 
of  1744  was  but  a  preliminary,  the  conduct  of  Connecticut  contin- 
ued the  same.  With  an  independent  and  united  government  she 
was  spared  political  wrangles,  and  from  banning  to  end  poured 
forth  men  and  money  against  England's  enemies  and  her  own.  The 
part  taken  by  Connecticut  in  the  French  war  corresponded  with  that 
of  Massachusetts,  and  there  is  no  need  to  rehearse  again  the  events  of 
that  great  struggle.  It  left  no  mark  upon  Connecticut  except  in  the 
loss  of  life  and  treasure,  and  in  the  benefit  less  important  to  her  than 
to  others  of  the  removal  of  the  constant  peril  at  the  north. 

Connecticut  was  one  of  the  first  among  the  colonies  to  raise  oppo- 
sition to  the  policy  of  taxation,  which  soon  succeeded  the  victories  of 
the  war;  and  when  the  news  of  the  coming  Stamp  Act  reached  Hart- 
ford, able  arguments  and  defences  of  the  chartered  rights,  and  of  the 
illegality  of  such  taxation,  were  sent  to  England  in  charge  of  the  agent, 
Jared  Ingersoll.  After  this  prompt  action  the  condition  of  public  feel- 
ing seemed  to  become  apathetic,  probably  from  long  years  of  uninter- 
rupted independence,  and  from  a  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  the  danger; 
so  that  when  the  news  arrived  that  the  Stamp  Act  had  become  law, 
it  seemed  as  if  in  the  independent  colony  of  Connecticut  it  was  about 
to  find  its  strongest  support  Governor  Fitch,  and  many  of 
the  leading  men  and  ministers,  counselled  submission ;  but  they 
had  strangdy  mistaken  the  people  among  whom  they  lived.    The  cau- 
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tioQs,  yielding  policy  of  the  previoas  ceotnry  had  long  sbce  ^eased  to 
be  possible.  Articles  began  to  appear  in  tiie  newspapers,  resistance 
be^  to  crop  np  heie  and  there,  the  feeling  of  hostUity,  the  dread  of 
oppression  spread  rapidly,  and  Sons  of  Liberty  were  soon  nnmerons  and 
active.  When  QoTemor  Fitch  proposed  to  the  Council  to  take  the 
oath,  Colonel  Trumbull  left  the  room,  followed  by  a  majority  of  the 
asristants;  and  the  arrival  of  IngersoU  with  a  commission  as  Stamp 
Collector  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  in  all  the  towns.  The 
Sons  of  Liberty  began  to  gather.  LigersoU  was  met  on  the  road  by 
large  bodies  of  armed  men,  and  forced  to  resign  his  office.  His  cap- 
tors rode  with  him  to  Hartford,  where  the  ceremony  was  repeated, 
and  where  the  timid  €k>vemor  was  instructed  in  his  duty  by  Colonel 
Putnam,  one  of  the  popular  leaders.  This  event  occurred  in  Septem- 
ber, very  early  in  the  contest,  for  Connecticut  had  no  one  to  thwait 
tiie  will  of  the  people;  and  in  the  following  month  delegates,  chosen 
by  the  general  couit^  m^  with  those  of  the  other  col<Hiies  in  Congress 
at  New  Tork. 
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Chapter  XX. 

KHODl  ISLAND  VBOM  1686  TO  176A. 

Vbbt  different  from  the  strong,  weD-eqnipped  bands  of  proeperoni 
Englishmen  who  left  Ifaseaohasetts  to  win  the  region  of  the  Con- 
necticnt  were  those  who  founded  the  little  colony  of  Rhode  Island. 
Roger  Williams,  fleeing  from  banishment,  and  from  a  government 
to  which  he  would  not  submit,  passed  a  dreary  winter  among  the 
Indians,  was  warned  off  by  the  Plymouth  people,  and  finally, 
with  five  companions,  esti^lished  at  tiie  head  of  Narragansett 
Bay  a  little  settlement  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Providence. 
For  ten  years  scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  fortunes  of  this 
small  and  struggling  community.    They  formed  a  township  where 
the  majority  of  householders,  and  such  as  they  chose  to  admit, 
ruled;  while  Williams's  relations  with  the  Indians,  and  Imowledge  of 
their  language,  served  to  protect  than  from  the  savages;  and  two 
years  after  their  arrival,  another  fierce   confiict  in  Ifassachusetts 
brought  fresh  exiles  to  Rhode  Island.     Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her 
friends,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Williams,  bought  from  the 
Indians  the  Island  of  Aquetnet,  and  formed  a  settlement  at 
Portsmouth.    There  they  oiganixed  a  government,  with  Coddington 
as  judge,  and  Aspinwall  as  secretary ;  but  they  brought  fact^Mi  imd 
dissension  with  them,  and  before  the  year  was  out  Coddington  was 
displaced^  and  Aspinwall  formally  accused  of  seditious  practices.    Cod- 
dington and  his  friends  thereupon  went  farther  south,  and 
founded  Newport    Emigrants  came  in  small  numbers;  they 
acknowledged  their  allegiance  to  the  King,  and  wrote  to  Vane  to  get 
a  patent    In  another  year  the  divided  settlements  were  united,  the 
oflSces  were  shared  between  them,  and  Coddington  was  once  more 
chosen  Oovemor.    These  loosely  organised  communities  went  on  in 
this  way  for  two  years  quarrelling  among  themselves,  until  the  gener- 
al court  of  Rhode  Island  appointed  a  committee  to  take  steps  to  pro- 
cure a  patent    The  people  of  Providence  had  a  similar  desire,  and 
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Roger  'WlUiiims  was  finally  selected,  and  srat  to  England  to  act  for 
them  all  He  sailed  from  New  Amsterdam,  and  on  his  arriral 
was  well  received  in  London,  where  his  views  as  to  freedom  of 
conscience  were  jnst  then  in  favor. 

The  first  settlers  of  both  Providence  and  NewpiMrt  were  the  ex- 
treme fanatics  who  always  come  to  the  sorface  in  a  period  of  in- 
tense religions  fervor.  They  were  men  and  women  who  could  not 
submit  to  a  strong  and  well-ordered  government — the  factious  and 
turbulent  elements  of  the  rigid,  order-loving,  and  strong  communities 
of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  Roger  Williams,  the  ablest  and 
most  imaginative  among  them,  bad  been  driven  out  not  because  he 
believed  in  freedom  of  conscience,  but  because  his  acts  were  political- 
ly dangerous.  To  a  man  of  his  liberal  but  loose  mind,  the  treatment 
he  had  received  nourished  the  bdief  in  religious  toleration,  and  he 
engrafted  that  principle  on  the  settlements  he  founded,  and  then  de- 
viated from  it  in  various  ways  when  he  came  to  face  the  task  of 
government  The  other  settlers  of  Rhode  Island,  less  highly  endow- 
ed than  Williams,  were  far  more  factions  and  turbulent;  and  when 
they  were  driven  from  Massachusetts,  and  had  no  government  to  re- 
sist, they  fell  to  quarrelling  among  themselves,  and  kept  up  their 
wrangles  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The  disorderly  character  of 
these  settlements  shut  them  out  from  the  confederacy,  checked  their 
growth,  and  produced  endless  disputes,  of  which  the  detailed  history 
is  neither  instructive  nor  profitable.  For  the  present  purpose  it  is 
su£Bcient  to  sketch  them  in  the  barest  outline,  and  there  is  bo  need 
to  follow  ihem  out  or  attempt  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  their 
history. 

The  first  serious  disturbance  involved  Massachusetts.  One  of  Wil-^ 
liams's  settlements  was  much  annoyed  by  the  presence  of  a  lawless 
and  disorderly  set  of  men  under  the  lead  of  Oorton,  Holden,  and 
Oreene,  who  bad  all  been  in  trouble,  and  been  punished  and  driven 
out  of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  and  who,  after  figuring  in  New- 
port and  elsewhere,  had  finally  settled  down  near  Providence,  where 
they  became  a  curse  to  the  neighboring  country.  The  settlers  on  the 
Pawtuxet  appealed  to  Massachusetts  for  protection,  and  were  told  that 
nothing  could  be  done  unless  they  acknowledged  some  jurisdiction. 
They  accordingly  came  under  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  while 
the  affair  was  further  complicated  by  confiicting  Indian  claims,  and  by 
a  war  between  the  Narragansetts  and  Mohegans,  in  which  Miantonomo 
was  captured  by  IJncas  and  killed.    At  last  Massachusetts  warned  off 
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Gorton  and  his  foliowere.  Holden  retorned  an  insulting  answer;  and 
then  commissioners  came  with  soldiers,  the  settlement  was  broken  up, 
and  €k>rton  and  his  followers  brought  as  prisoners  to  Boston,  where 
they  were  sratenced  to  jail  and  hard  labor  for  blasphemy — Massachn- 
setts  not  caring  to  deal  with  them  for  appeals  to  the  King  and 
meddling  with  the  Indians.  After  a  few  months  they  were  re- 
leased, retnmed  to  Rhode  Island,  regained  their  old  influence  with  the 
Narragansetts — who  were  persnaded  to  pnt  th^nselres  and  their  land 
nnder  the  dominion  of  the  King — and  then  proceeded  to  excite  them 
againsi  Massachusetts.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  there  would  be  a 
great  Indian  war;  but  the  Narragansetts  were  finally  brought  to  terms, 
a  truce  was  concluded,  the  danger  was  avoided  for  the  moment,  and 
the  kindly  efforts  of  Gorton  and  his  friends  were  frustrated.  Gorton, 
however,  ^ho  was  full  of  energy,  carried  his  grievances  to  England, 
where  he  got  from  the  commissioners  of  Parliament  an  order  that  his 
people  should  be  undisturbed,  and  should  be  allowed  to  pass  peace- 
ably to  their  settlements.  His  further  attempts  were  checked  as  soon 
as  Winslow  arrived  as  agent  of  Massachusetts;  and  when  €k)rton  went 
out  he  was  arrested  at  Boston,  and  released  only  in  consideration  of  a 
letter  from  the  Eari  of  Warwick.  He  then  betook  himself  to  Shawo- 
met,  which  received  the  name  of  Warwick ;  and  the  turbulent 
f'  spttlement  finally  gave  up  quarrelling,  and  became  orderly  and 
decent  The  whole  of  the  Gorton  affair  is  typical  of  the  class  of  peo- 
ple who  gathered  in  Rhode  Island.  Gk>rton  and  his  friends  were  per- 
haps the  worst  of  their  kind,  but  they  were  nevertheless  representative. 
.They  were  as  sturdy,  pertinacious,  and  bold  as  the  Puritans  of  Massa- 
chusef  ts,  but  had  none  of  the  love  of  rigid  order  or  of  the  strong  con- 
aervatism  which  reigned  in  the  Bay  colony  and  in  Connecticut  It  is 
.  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  people  were  sharp  thorns  in  the  side 
of  New  England,  were  excluded  from  the  confederacy,  and  led  a  po- 
litical existence  in  which  their  hand  was  against  every  man's,  and  ev- 
ei^  man^s  hand  against  them. 

Before  €k)rton  left  America,  Williams  had  obtained  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Vane  a  patent  for  the  Providence  plantations,  which  per- 
mitted the  erection  of  any  government  desired  by  the  inhabitants. 
With  this  libera]  instrument  Williams  returned,  and  was  re- 
ceived at  Providence  with  great  enthusiasm.  But  neither  this 
generous  charter,  nor  the  pressure  of  outside  danger  from  Massachu- 
setts and  Plymouth— claiming  all  the  territory  both  of  Providence 
and  Newport— could  unite  the  factious  settlements,  which  obstinately 
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held  aloof  from  each  other,  and  carried  on  internal  conflict  with  nndi- 
miniahed  ceaL    Williams  withdrew  to  the  Narragansett  conn- 
try,  and  was  returned  as  a  deputy  from  Providence,  when,  af- 
ter a  atn^^e  of  three  years,  a  gorernment  was  finally  formed  nnder 
the  patent  by  a  conTention  of  the  NarmganaeU  aetdements.    Cog- 
geshall  was  elected  Pnaident,  and  WilUams  and  Coddington  woe  two 
of  the  assistants;  bat  in  three  years  more  the  crasy  structure  fell  to 
pieces.    Williams  strofe  to  promote  harmony,  but  in  Tain.    There 
were  bitter  attacks  on  Ck>ddington  and  other  leaders;  it  was  impoa- 
siUe  to  get  a  President,  there  were  frauds  in  the  elections,  and  men 
were  sent  as  deputies  so  unfit  that  the  court  vacated  their  seats.    At 
last  everything  came  to  a  standstill,  and  there  were  reneired  ef- 
forts to  send  Williams  to  England  to  do  over  again  the  work 
of  obtaining  a  charter.    The  toaticism  and  extreme  independence  of 
the  settlers  rendered  them  unfit  for  oiganiied  government;  and  the 
streng  confederacy  of  the  other  colonies  let  them  severely  alone^- 
content  to  have  a  place  whither  all  the  disorderiy  characters  who 
were  dangerous  to  settled  government  could  find  a  refuge  with  those 
of  a  like  way  of  thinking,  and  could  quarrel  with  each  other  as  much 
as  they  liked. 
Coddington,  disgusted  at  his  deposition,  and  at  the  attacks  upon 
him,  went  to  England,  whence  he  returned  with  a  commission 
making  him  €k>vemor  of  Rhode  Island  for  life,  with  a  board 
of  six  assistants  to  be  chosen  by  the  freeholders.    This,  of  course, 
aroused  a  strong  opposition,  eiq>ecially  among  the  B^>tists,  who  had 
gradually  risen  to  great  importance  in  Rhode  Island,  much  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  Massachusetts,  where  severe  laws  were  passed  against 
them.    This  new  party,  headed  by  John  Oarke,  determined  to  over- 
throw Coddington,  who  leaned  strongly  to  the  confederacy,  and  a  con- 
sequent alliance  with  the  hated  colony  of  the  Bay.    Oarke  and  tw{^ 
friends — Holmes  and  Crandall — at  once  set  out  for  Massachusetts,  to> 
show,  probably,  the  tendency  of  Coddington's  policy.    If  they  want- 
ed persecution,  they  got  it  in  the  form  of  whippings,  fines,  and  impris- 
onment ;  and  so  supplied  with  grievances,  Clarke  started  for  England, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Williams,  sent  out  as  agent  by  Providence  and 
Warwick.    Coddington  meantime  set  up  and  carried  on  with  some 
success  his  nther  arbitrary  government    Providence  and  Warwick, 
thus  cut  oft,  went  on  with  a  burlesque  of  government  nnder 
the  patent;  and  when  Gorton  was  chosoi  president,  and  felt 
the  responsibilities  of  office,  he  proceeded  to  lay  a  heavy  hand  upott 
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Us  enemiaty  and  degrade  and  ponish  them.  Ooddington  by  this  time 
waa,  of  eonraet  thoroaghly  embroiled ;  and  it  looked  so  mnch  like 
comirfete  dissolution  that,  with  the  news  from  Bngkmd  of  the  revoca- 
tion of  Coddington's  commiBsion  through  the  infinence  of  Clarke  and 
Williams,  an  attempt  was  made  to  again  nnite  the  four  towns.  The 
scheme  not  only  failed,  but  produced  still  wider  estrangement,  and  two 
hostile  governments  at  Providence  and  Newport ;  while,  with  afbnrs  in 
this  wretched  conditi<m,  Rhode  Island  entered  into  war  with  the  Dntch, 
commissioned  privateers,  and  erected  an  admiralty  eonrt  This  led  to 
fresh  wrangles  at  home,  and  to  piracy  at  sea— the  Rhode  Island  cmis- 
ers  preying  on  French,  Datch,  and  English,  and  making  endless  trouble 
for  her  neighbors  of  the  confederacy — ^until  the  disorders,  indeed,  be- 

.    ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^y^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  ^  ^'^Pl  '^^^  ^^^^^  Vane, 
*  1^  friend  and  protector  of  the  colony.   Armed  with  this  letter, 
^Williams  returned  to  the  scene  of  dissension,  and  by  strenuous  efforts 
bn^n^t  about  a  meeting  of  commissioners  and  a  reunion  of  the  towns 
under  the  patent  government,  in  which  he  was  chosen  president    Not 
long  after  there  was  a  riot  at  Providence,  growing  out  of  differencea 
of  religious  opinion,  and  this  produced  laws  to  maintain  the 
peace,  and  send  dirturbers  to  England.    Coddington  was  again 
fiercely  attacked,  and  with  difficulty  allowed  to  sit  as  a  deputy,  al- 
though he  submitted  entirely ;  while  a  fresh  agitation  was  soon  after 
aroused  by  William  Harris,  one  of  Williams^s  old  assodates  and  ad- 
mirers, who  was  a  great  believer  in  freedom  of  conscience,  and  so  hot 
an  agitator  that  Williams,  cooled  in  his  feeling  for  universal  toleration 
by  the  cares  of  office,  had  him  arraigned  for  high-treason,  and 
put  under  bonds  for  good  behavior.    This  effort  to  preserve 
order  led  to  Williams^s  defeat  at  the  next  election,  and  to  the  choice 
of  Benedict  Arnold  as  prerident    The  only  substantial  gain  since  the 
reunion  was  in  the  annexation  of  the  little  Pawtuzet  settlement,  owing 
to  the  withdrawal  of  Massachusetts  and  Ilymouth. 

Oarke  remained  in  England  after  the  departure  of  Williams,  and 
looked  after  the  a&irs  of  the  colony.  Through  him  was  transmitted 
the  congratulatory  address  to  Richard  Cromwell ;  and  when 
.  *  Charles  was  restored,  Rhode  Island  instantly  proclaimed  him, 
ordered  writs  to  run  in  his  name,  and  sent  a  formal  commission  to 
Clarke  to  act  as  their  agent  Clarke  was  an  adroit  and  able  man ; 
and  when  the  younger  Winthrop  thought  he  had  settled  everything, 
he  found  that  Clarke  had  obtained  promises  which,  if  carried  out  in 
the  Miode  Island  charter,  would  greatly  curtail  the  territory  of  Con- 
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aeeticot  The  whole  matter  of  boundary  was  abo  eomplieated  by  the 
lands  of  the  Atherton  Company,  who  gained  royal  favor,  and  desired 
to  be  within  the  Connectiont  jorisdiction.  The  conflict,  in  ftict, 
endangered  both  charters,  and  was  finally  patched  up  by  Win- 
ihrop  and  CSarke  in  ambigoons  and  impoasiUe  terms,  which  avoided 
presmt  trouble,  and  laid  the  fonndation  for  half  a  centory  of  tediona, 
bitter,  and  ill-tempered  diqpute.  Clarke's  charter  socm  after  passed 
the  seals,  and  the  OoTemor  and  Company  of  Bhode  Island  and  Prov- 
idence Plantations  were  fairly  incorporated.  This  diarter,  like  that 
given  to  Connecticut,  was  drawn  in  the  most  liberal  terms  poasible — 
establiBhing  a  purely  popular  elective  govemmrat — while  it  bore  the 
mark  of  its  authors  in  the  provision  that  no  one  should  be  molested 
for  any  religious  opinion  if  the  peace  was  kept  No  oath  of  allegi- 
ance was  demanded,  and  free  passage  through  the  other  colonies  was 
secured  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island.  The  ministry  of  Oaren- 
don  was  glad  and  ready  enough  to  favor  the  cdony  excluded  from 
the  confederacy  of  the  suspected  Puritan  commonwealths. 

The  charter  was  received  in  £hode  Island  with  great  joy,  and  a 
government  immediately  constituted,  with  Arnold  as  Oovemor,  and 
Williams  among  the  assistants.    Thus  compacted  at  last  into 
some  sort  of  political  system,  £hode  Island  turned  her  attend 
tion  to  dispossessing  the  settlers  on  the  land  of  the  Atherton  Com- 
pany, which  had  selected  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  and  to  be- 
ginning with  the  same  colony  and  with  Massachusetts  the  intermina- 
ble boundary  di^>utes.    But  these  little  matters  of  domestic  interest 
were  soon  overshadowed  by  the  arrival  of  the  royal  commission,  with 
general  powers  to  r^^late  all  the  New  England  colonies.    The  dis- 
favor with  which  Bhode  Island  was  regarded  by  her  neighbors  had 
been  of  great  service  to  her  as  a  suitor  in  En^and,  where  she  had 
invariably  received  generous  treatment ;  so  she  had  littie  to  fear,  i^ 
parentiy,  from  the  commissioners,  to  whom  she  was  perfectiy  ready 
to  grant  all  that  they  wished.    Their  first  act,  on  their  return 
from  New  York,  was  to  take  the  whole  Narragaasett  country 
— including  the  Atherton  lands — away  from  all  the  colonies,  on  the 
ground  of  the  cession  made  by  the  Indians  in  Gorton's  time  to  the 
Crown,  and  then  convert  it  into  the ''  King's  Province,"  under  the  tem- 
porary management  of  Rhode  Island.    In  Rhode  Island  itself  all  their 
^^^  demands  met  with  prompt  compliance,  and  they  were  allowed 
without  a  murmur  to  hear  appeals  in  various  causes;  so  tiiat, 
as  may  be  supposed,  their  report  was,  of  course,  most  CsvoraUe,  and 
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the  colony  backed  it  up  with  a  loyal  and  flattering  addrefls,  in  which 
the  comroissionere  were  highly  complimeoted. 

In  the  yean  following  this  event,  Rhode  Island  went  on  under  the 
charter  government,  not  very  successfnlly,  it  is  tme,  bnt  stiU  so  much 
better  than  before  that  a  great  step  was  made,  for  any  government  at 
all  was  a  gain,  even  if  it  was  weak  and  disorderly.  The  interest  in  the 
new  system  soon  abated,  and  it  became  necessary  to  impose  heavy 
fines  in  order  to  persuade  men  to  attend  to  their  duties.  There  was 
a  bitter  quarrel  over  darkens  accounts,  and  threats  of  armed  resistance 
to  the  assessment  laid  to  meet  them,  while  to  all  forms  of  taxation 
there  was  a  steady  and  determined  opposition.  Harris  again  came  to 
the  surface,  agitated  more  violently  than  ever,  nearly  raised  an  insur- 
rectioii,  and  was  finally  arrested  on  information  from  Williams,  upon 
.  a  charge  of  traitorous  correspondence  with  Connecticut   Dur- 

ing this  period,  also,  a  new  element  came  into  Rhode  Island, 
in  the  shape  of  Uie  Quakers,  who  rapidly  increased,  and  gained  a  con- 
I  trolling  influence ;  so  much  so  that  Easton,  one  of  their  number,  soon 
rose  to  be  Governor.  During  his  administration  Oeoige  Fox  appear- 
ed in  Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  was  a  guest  of 
the  Governor ;  but  while  he  was  at  Newport,  Roger  Williams  came 
down  from  Providence  and  challenged  him  to  public  discussion.  The 
challenge  was  accepted,  and  an  angry  debate  of  three  days  ensued, 
raising  to  white-heat  the  old  religious  discord,  and  resulting  in  thick 
volumes  on  both  sides,  filled  with  the  direst  invective.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  dissension  and  disorder  at  home,  Rhode  Island  did  not  for 
get  her  external  affairs.  She  strove  to  stir  up  the  other  colonies 
against  the  Dutch  when  they  reconquered  New  York,  and  with  un- 
wearying pertinacity  labored  to  r^;ain  the  Narragansett  country  and 
push  back  the  boundaries  of  Ck>nnecticut — a  vital  struggle,  in  which 
defeat  meant  territorial  insignificance. 
In  I^ip's  war,  Rhode  Island  was  the  scene  of  many  massacres  and 
much  hard  fighting,  for  i^i  that  region  the  war  broke  out,  there 
1676?  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^'  ^^  Narfagansetts  was  taken,  and  there  Philip 
was  tracked  to  his  lair  and  kiUed.  The  war  was  carried  on 
by  the  forces  of  the  strong  confederate  colonies ;  but  although  Rhode 
Island  sent  no  troops,  her  sufferings  were  by  no  means  slight  War- 
wick was  destroyed  entirely,  Providence  partially,  and  great  difficul- 
ty and  expense  were  incurred  in  guarding  the  island  setUements.  In 
the  quickly  following  struggle  with  England,  Rhode  Island  fared  bet- 
ter, as  she  was  not  disturbed  by  Randolph,  and  her  government  and 
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society  were  beginniog  dowly  to  improre.  CSarke,  Williiiii8|  Goddiiig^ 
ton,  and  others  of  the  old  leaders  died,  and  the  younger  geiierati<m 
was  more  inclined  to  order  and  qaiet,  and  less  vi^rient  in  matters  af- 
fecting religions  belief.  The  old  policy  of  entire  submission  and  loy- 
alty was  steadily  pnrsoed,  and  King  James  was  proclaimed  and  pro- 
pitiated with  a  humble  address ;  bnt  even  this  coold  not  save  them. 
Randolph  had  neglected,  bnt  had  not  forgotten  them ;  and  when  Maa- 
sachosetts  was  overthrown,  he  brought  ehaiges  of  illegal  impositions^ 
denial  of  appeals,  disloyalty,  and  evauons  of  the  Navigation  Act  in  the 
Qsoal  form  against  Rhode  IsUnd,  and  obtained  a  writ  of  quo  wamtmlo^ 
which  he  served  soon  after  his  arrival  with  Dndley^s  oommia- 
sion.  The  Assembly,  on  receiving  the  writ,  determined  not  to 
stand  suit  with  his  Majesty,  bnt  sent  an  address  petitioning  for  a  con- 
tinoance  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  charter;  a  course  of  ac- 
tion which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  caused  deep  dissensions.  The 
Quakers  sent  an  address  of  their  own,  and  still  another  party  sent  one 
in  favor  of  a  fuller  submission  than  had  be^  made  by  the  govwn- 
ment  The  Narragansett  country  was  promptiy  absorbed  by  Dudley's 
government,  while  the  address  to  the  King  served  to  bring  Rhode  bl- 
and at  once  within  the  commission  of  Audros,  to  whom  the  colony 
submitted  without  a  murmur.  The  charter  was  given  up,  counsdlors 
who  never  attended  were  appointed,  and  Rhode  Island  sank  into  a 
new  and  complete  quiet  under  Andros,  who  devoted  himsdf  to  ob- 
taining for  the  Crown  complete  possession  of  the  Narragansett  conn- 
try  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  interested.  When  the  news  was  re- 
ceived of  the  fall  of  the  Oovemor^^eneral,  del^^ates  from  the 
towns  assembled,  and  re-estaUifthed  the  old  charter  govwn- 
ment  under  the  old  officers,  with  the  exception  of  Walter  Clarke,  the 
Governor,  who  had  been  superseded  and  now  refused  to  serve,  so  that 
Rhode  Island  went  on  for  some  time  without  a  chief  magistrate. 

The  change  effected  by  the  Revolution  was  by  no  means  so  wel- 
come in  Rhode  Island  as  elsewhere,  for  the  despotism  of  Andros  had 
been  wholesome,  and  had  given  the  colony  more  rest  and  quiet  than 
it  had  ever  before  known.  But  as  the  charter  had  never  be^  va- 
cated, the  old  government,  which  had  be^  revived  by  the  Revolution, 
went  on  in  a  lame  and  impotent  fashion,  some  governors  declining  to 
serve,  others  serving  weakly  and  unprofitably  for  short  termsi 
until  at  last  Samuel  Cranston  was  elected,  and  continued  to  be 
chosen  annually  for  the  next  thirty  years.  Although  Rhode  Island 
was  so  submissive  to  the  Crown,  she  retained  plenty  of  her  old  fight- 
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ing  qsalitieB  in  other  directioDS.    The  commiadon  of  Phips  to  com- 
mafid  her  militia  aroused  a  determined  oppoeition,  sharpened  by  the 
old  and  lasting  hatred  of  Massaehosetts ;  so  an  agent  was  sent  to  Bng- 
landy  and  a  compromise  effected  by  which  the  colony  retained  practi- 
cal control  of  her  soldiers.    The  weak  and  unsettled  condition  of  her 
government,  however,  at  last  bronght  Rhode  Island  into  deep  dbre> 
pate  in  Bngland,  which  was  eq[>ecially  due  to  Lord  Bellomont,  who, 
fall  of  the  bnsiness  of  extirpating  pirates,  had  his  attention  strongly 
drawn  to  Narragansett  Bay,  where  the  baccaneers  constantiy 
resorted.    Lord  Bellomont  went  in  person  to  Rhode  Island  to 
investigate  their  afEairs,  and  sent  home  a  report  fall  of  chaiges  against 
the  colonists  for  ignorance,  corrnption,  connivance  with  the  pirates, 
poor  pablic  officers,  and  evasions  of  laws  of  trade.    The  Governor  and 
Coandl  deprecated  his  action,  after  some  difficnlty  got  an  agent 
1701!  ^°  England,  and  passed  an  act  to  show  an  ostensible  compliance 
with  the  Navigation  Act    Rhode  Island  was  at  last  reaping 
the  fraits  of  her  early  follies.    Dadley  also,  who  was  resisted  in  his 
efforts  to  command  the  militia,  and  to  check  the  nnlicensed  privateer- 
ing  in  which  Rhode  Island  indalged,  sent  home,  after  a  visit 
to  that  colony,  reports  as  dark  as  those  of  Bellomont,  calling 
the  province  a  ''receptacle  of  rognes  and  pirates.''    The  Massachn- 
setts  Governor  no  donbt  exaggerated,  bat  the  condition  of  aflbdrs  was 
wretched  enongh,  and  came  very  near  bringing  a  royal  Governor  npon 
them.    In  the  protracted  war  of  Anne's  time,  Rhode  Island,  ander  mnch 
pressure,  took  at  first  a  spasmodic  part,  and  finally  sent  men  regaliirly 
for  the  Canadian  expeditions ;  bat  this  pablic  spirit  resulted  in  the  ia- 
sae  of  bills  of  credit,  which  became  a  pest  to  tiie  other  colonies,  and 
in  a  financial  condition  worse,  more  hopeless,  and  more  prolonged, 
tiian  was  to  be  found  anywhere  else. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  could  have  been  more  unfavorable  to  successful 
colonization  than  the  whole  course  of  events  in  Rhode  Island.  Tet, 
with  all  this  disorder  and  disturbance,  in  addition  to  the  unavoidable 
difficulties  of  settiement,  such  was  the  vigor  of  the  race  that  Rhode 
Island  grew  slowly  bat  steadily ;  her  government  very  gradually  gain- 
ed permanency  and  consistency,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  all  direc- 
tions bore  witness  to  an  enterprise  and  persistence  which  nothing 
could  quench.  The  colony  had  its  troubles  abroad,  and  its  selfish 
policy,  moreover,  and  inherited  dislike  of  its  neighbors,  did  not 
help  it  When  George  I.  ascended  the  throne,  and  again  seven 
years  later,  their  charter  was  menaced,  and  was  saved,  like  that  of 
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Ck>iuiectictit,  by  the  exeiiions  of  Dummer.    Their  aitiuition  protected 
them  from  iDdian  wars ;  so  thftt  when  Shnte  appealed  for  aid  thej 
eonudered  the  matter  for  two  years,  and  decided  to  do  nothing  except 
inform  Yandrenil,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  that  if  he  did  not  desist  from 
his  intrignes  with  the  Indians  he  wonld  inenr  the  heavy  penalty  of  their 
hostility.   Their  laws  were  loose,  conflicting,  and  oncertain,  the  finances 
were  ndnoos,  taxation  was  difficolt  and  slight,  and  the  administratioii 
of  JQstioe  was  very  poor.    The  complete  religions  license  which  pre- 
vailed made  the  colony  a  fertile  soil  for  hmatical  and  peculiar  sects, 
which  sprang  np,  disturbed  the  community,  hnrt  its  reputation,  check- 
ed its  prosperity  for  the  moment,  and  then  disappeared.    Neverthe- 
less, there  was  a  steady  growth  and  improvement,  sometimes  creeping 
and  imperceptible,  sometimes  more  marked,  as  in  the  franchise 
which  was  finally  limited  to  freeholders  worth  one  hundred 
pounds ;  and  again  in  Uie  case  of  the  chaotic  militia,  when,  after  a 
protracted  and  for  a  long  time  uncertain  oonfiict,  elected  offi- 
cers were  done  away  with.    Thus  the  colony  went  on  proq>er- 
ing,  developing,  and  showing  the  best  proof  of  progress  under  the  dr- 
cumstances  by  an  uneventful  history,  broken  only  by  a  violent 
iTtll  dispute  between  Jenckes,  the  successor  of  Cranston,  and  the 
Assembly,  on  the  question  of  paper-money,  about  which  the 
Gknremor  held  sound  and  courageous  views,  which  cost  him  his  olDBce. 
The  war  with  Spain  offered  a  fine  field  for  Rhode  Island  privateer- 
ing, and  a  small  body  of  Rhode  Island  troops  suffered  with  Yemon 
at  Carthagena.    When  war  with  France  came,  the  Assembly  took 
prompt  measures  for  strengthening  their  defences  and  improving  and 
increasing  their  forces.    When  Shirley's  invitation  was  received  for 
the  attack  on  Louisbuig,  the  Assembly  voted  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  who  arrived  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  siege,  and  a  sloop-of- 
iT4a    ^^'  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Connecticut  transports,  and  had  an 
indecisive  engagement  with  a  French  frigate.     But  now,  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  war,  the  chief  services  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and were  in  the  risky  but  profitable  work  of  privateering;  and  in 
the  next  year  the  colony  contributed  to  the  Canadian  expedition,  and 
anxiously  prepared  to  defend  itself  against  the  expected  French  fleet 
1T47.  '^^  ^^^  following  the  long  contested  northern  boundary — 
although  there  were  quarrels  and  even  riots  before  the  line 
was  finally  run— was  settled,  giving  a  large  addition  of  territory,  and 
leaving  the  colony  at  last  with  undisputed  jurisdiction,  and  free  from 
l»«»«ring  controversy.    Rhode  Mand  did  not  rei^  from  the  war  the 
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great  benefit  derired  by  llaasachiiBettfl  from  the  indemnity -money 
devoted  to  redemption  of  the  currency.     Neither  ConnecUcat  nor 
Rhode  bland  followed  this  wise  policy;  the  old  financial  troubles 
went  on  unchecked,  trade  was  severely  injured  by  the  faflure  to  gra^ 
the  opportunity,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  distress  among 
the  people  when  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  made.    The 
currency,  rendered  more  worthless  by  exclusion  from  Massachusetts, 
went  on  increasing  and  depreciating,  and  the  colony  plunged  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  inflation  policy,  which  finally  brought  on  wide- 
spread distress  and  many  heavy  failures  among  merchants. 
lYesI  '^^  ^^  condition  of  afEairs  was  of  course  much  enhanced  by 
the  great  war  with  France.    Rhode  Island  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  contributed  freely,  giving  both  soldiers  and  sailors  to  the 
full  extent  of  her  power;  but  all  the  increased  expenditure  was  met 
by  fresh  issues  of  vast  amounts  of  nearly  worthless  bills.    Insolvency 
became  so  common  that  a  general  insolvent  law  was  passed ;  and  to^ 
ward  the  end  of  the  struggle  taxation  became  a  subject  of  bitter  po- 
litical feeling,  which  was  always  familiar  in  Rhode  Island,  and  which 
ran  very  high  at  this  time  in  the  determined  personal  contest,  carried 
on  with  varying  success,  between  Ward  and  Hopkins  for  political  su- 
premacy. 
"While  the  peace  gave  the  colony  opportunity  to  r^ulate  in  some 
degree  its  wretched  finances,  the  new  policy  of  colonial  rule 
was  begun  in  England.    The  first  symptom  was  the  increased 
activity  and  vigilance  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  which  came 
home  to  Rhode  Island — wholly  dependent  on  trade,  and  entirely  used 
to  constant  evanons  of  the  Navigation  Act — with  peculiar  sharpness. 
The  cruisers  ordered  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  were  especially  ob- 
noxious, and  troubles  b^^n  with  their  oflScers,  which  increased  rapid- 
ly in  frequency  and  violence,  from  threats  to  open  fire  from  the  forts, 
to  riots  and  burning  the  boats  of  the  men-of-war.    By  her 
agent,  too,  Rhode  Island  protested  vigorously  against  the  re- 
vival of  the  Sugar  Act ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  that  act  had 
passed,  a  committee  of  correspondence  was  appointed,  and  the  agent 
was  instructed  to  oppose  both  that  and  other  measures  to  raise  a 
revenue.    The  public  mind  was  fully  prepared,  therefore,  for 
a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act  when  the  news  of  its 
passage  was  received.    Strong  resolutions  were  passed  in  response  to 
the  circular  of  Massachusetts ;  and  the  stamp-collector,  who  was  also 
the  attorney-general,  resigned  his  new  office  at  once  because  it  was 
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against  the  will  of  the  people.  Riots  broke  out  in  Newport^  the  rev- 
enae  officers  took  flight,  and  an  attack  npon  the  royal  croiser  Cygnei 
was  planned.  When  the  (General  Assembly  came  together,  steps  were 
taken  to  presenre  order,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
proper  course  to  be  pnrsoed  in  regard  to  the  l^amp  Act,  and  delegates 
were  chosen,  who  met  those  from  the  other  ookNues  at  the  October 
jTongress  in  New  York. 
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Ghaftkb  XXL 

NEW  HAMPSHIRB  FBOM  1628  TO  1765. 

Whbv  the  Ck>lony  of  Plymooth  was  straggling  into  existence,  two 
companies  of  setUers  came  ont  ander  the  aospices  of  Mason 
and  Gorges,  to  whom  the  eastern  region  of  New  England 
had  been  granted,  and  planted  settlements  at  Portsroonth  and  Dover. 
There  they  straggled  on  for  many  years,  hunting,  fishing,  and  trading 
with  the  Indians,  bnt  making  little  progress,  for  Mason  and  Goigea 
were  filled  with  the  wild  ideas  common  at  that  period,  and  bdieved 
that  gold  wonld  be  discovered ;  so  that  their  colonists  were  mere 
adyenturers,  for  the  most  part,  who  looked  to  England  for  support 
When  Mason  and  Ooiges  divided  their  property,  Maine  fell  to 
the  latter,  and  New  Hampshire  to  the  former,  including  the  two 
little  settlements,  which  were  each  ruled  by  a  separate  agent,  and  which 
quarrelled  heartily  on  slight  provocation.    Under  these  circumstances, 
tiie  settlements,  naturally  enough,  did  not  fiourish,  but  exhausted  the 
resources  of  their  founders,  who  made  every  exertion  to  sustain 
them.    The  death  of  Mason,  and  the  surrender  of  the  charter  of  the 
G>mpany  of  New  England,  left  the  colonists  to  themselves ;  for  the 
heirs,  weary  of  the  expense  of  the  undertaking,  withdrew  thdr 
settlers,  and  were  left  with  only  a  dum  to  a  vast  extent  of 
wilderaess.    In  the  mean  time,  Wiggin,  the  superintendent,  brought 
over  some  puritan  families  to  Dover,  where  a  church  was  built,  and 
a  goverament  erected  which  was  at  once  tora  with  controversies  be- 
tween the  new-comers  and  the  old  settlers.    At  Portsmouth,  a  hand- 
ful of  settlers,  under  the  Mason  grant,  still  remained ;  and  in  a  few 
years  the  Antinomians,  under  the  lead  of  'Wheelwright,  fiee- 
ing  from  the  stera  rale  of  the  Bay  Company,  settled  at  Ex- 
eter; whUe  in  the  same  year  men  from  Massachusetts,  and  emigrants 
from  England,  founded  a  colony  at  Hampton.    Thus  were  formed 
four  independent  churches,  and  four  little  republics,  on  the  ^uniliar 
New  England  model    Thc^  were  very  disorderiy  Uttle  republics  too^ 
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with  many  hostile,  jamng  dements,  and  so  taiboIeDt  that^  after  a  few 
yean  of  violent  and  petty  oontroversy,  they  came  willingly  un- 
der the  strong  jurisdiction  of  Massachnsetts,  within  which  tiiey 
continued  for  thirty-eight  years.    During  that  time  the  history  of  the 
two  colonies  is  one  and  the  same  in  all  respects,  and  has  already  been 
told.    The  first  warning  of  a  change  came  with  the  Restora- 
tion, when  Robert  Tufton,  who  took  the  name  of  Mason,  re- 
vived the  dormant  Mason  claim.    This  claim  was  one  ostensible  cause 
of  the  movement  immediately  set  on  foot  against  Massachusetts,  was 
thwarted  by  that  colony  when  the  royal  commissioners  retired  dis- 
comfited from  Boston,  and  was  warded  off  for  many  years.    It  again 
became  prominent  during  Philippe  war,  in  which,  as  in  all  Indian  wars, 
both  then  and  for  many  years  afterward,  the  frontier  settlements  of 
New  Hampshire  suffered  severely.    The  Mason  claim  was  again  made 
the  first  ground  of  attack  against  Massachusetts  by  Randolph,  and  on 
the  report  of  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  that  Mason  had  a 
good  title,  Massachusetts  was  summoned  to  answer  the  com- 
plaints.   The  court  decided  that  Massachusetts  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  New  Hampshire  towns,  but  they  also  decided  that 
Mason  had  no  claim  to  the  government;  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Uie  King  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  a  commis- 
sion passed  the  great  seal  separating  the  two  colonies,  and  New 
Hampshire  was  turned  into  a  royal  province,  with  a  govern- 
ment of  President  and  Council  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
an  Assembly  to  be  chosen  by  the  people. 
Of  the  new  government  thus  established,  John  Ckitts  was  made 
president,  and  almost  the  first  act  of  the  province  after  the 
arrival  of  the  royal  commission,  and  the  formation  of  the 
government,  was  to  address  a  letter  of  gratitude  and  regret  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  which  the  enforced  separation  was  not  more  grievous 
than  it  was  to  them.    Laws  were  adopted,  regulations  made,  and 
the  militia  oiganixed  quietiy  and  thoroughly  in  the  muiner  to  which 
the  people  had  long  been  accustomed ;  while  a  firm  and  vigorous  op- 
position was  at  once  begun  against  the  meddling  of  Randolph,  who 
was  now  collector  of  customs,  and  against  his  deputy,  Barefoot    Ma- 
son also  appeared  on  the  scene  as  counsellor  to  look  after  his  inter- 
ests, and  proceeded  to  demand  leases  for  his  lands.    He  was  order- 
ed to  desist  by  the  Council,  defied  them,  and  then  a  warrant 
being  issued  for  his  arrest,  escaped  to  England.    Soon  after 
Cutts  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  deputy.  Major  Waldron,  who 
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in  turn  was  replaced  by  Edward  Cnmfield  as  royal  (Governor,  whose 
appointment  was  obtained  throagh  the  inflaenee  of  Mason,  and  by 
his  surrender  of  one-fifth  of  his  quit-rents  for  the  (Governor's  support 
Cranfield  was  one  of  the  typical  men  of  the  day— one  of  the  greedy, 
arbitrary  fortune-hunters,  of  whom  there  were  always  plenty 
about  Charles  IL  His  commission  gave  him  power  to  remove 
counsellors,  and  thus  incapacitate  them  from  serving  as  deputies,  of 
convoldng,  dissolving,  and  proroguing  the  legislature,  of  vetoing  bills, 
erectiDg  courts,  and  appointing  all  officers,  from  the  Deputy-governor 
down.  Almost  his  first  act  was  to  remove  Waldron  and  Martyn  from 
the  Council,  in  order  to  pack  that  body  and  all  other  offices  with  his 
own  and  Randolph's  henchmen ;  but  the  poverty  of  the  province  so  an- 
noyed him  that  he  speedily  quarrelled  with  Mason  as  well,  and 
the  Assembly,  pleased  at  this  turn  of  affairs,  voted  him  a  gratu- 
ity. Cranfield,  however,  went  bach  at  once  to  his  old  position,  and,  as 
the  Assembly  differed  with  him,  dissolved  them  and  gave  the  charge 
of  the  fort  to  Barefoot  This  dissolution,  a  proceeding  hitherto  un- 
known, was  regarded  as  so  tyrannous  that  an  insurrection  broke  out 
at  Hampton ;  but  the  rising  was  quelled,  and  (3ove,  the  ringleader, 
was  arreted,  convicted  of  high-treason,  and  sent  to  England,  where  he 
was  ultimately  pardoned.  Thus  strengthened,  Cranfldd  gave  notice 
that  all  the  inhabitants  must  take  leases  from  Mason,  under  pain  of 
forfeiture,  which  produced,  of  course,  general  resistance.  The  first 
suit  was  against  Waldron.  The  jury  was  packed.  Mason  had  been 
made  Chancellor,  and  Waldron,  not  being  allowed  to  challenge  jurors, 
withdrew,  and  lost  judgment  by  default  The  same  course  was  pur- 
sued with  others;  but  it  had  no  effect  except  to  excite  bitter  hatred, 
for  no  one  would  buy  the  forfdted  lands.  In  alt  the  misgovemment 
to  which  the  colonies  were  at  various  times  subject,  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  more  unmitigated  tyranny  and  oppression  than  was  used 
by  Cranfield,  and  that,  too,  against  a  people  who  for  nearly  half  a 
century  had  possessed  complete  self-government  Cranfield  and  his 
associates,  not  content  with  attacking  property,  prosecuted  Martyn, 
the  former  treasurer,  excluded  Massachusetts  vessels  from  the  river, 
altered  the  value  of  coin,  changed  town  boundaries,  and  would  not 
permit  the  towns  to  levy  taxes  until  those  of  the  province  had  been 
piud.  The  burden  at  last  became  so  heavy  that  the  people  secretly 
raised  money,  and  sent  Nathaniel  Weare  to  England  to  plead 
with  the  King.  Soon  after  Cranfield,  compelled  by  necessity 
and  impending  war,  called  the  Assembly  together;  but  they  would  not 
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do  hit  UddiBf^  «Dd  were  diMdred.  Not  MftifSed  with  whsl  he  bad 
aoeomplished  that  far,  be  now  ilnck  at  leligioii,  demandiiig  thai  lb 
Moody,  the  Portmoath  miniiter,  ihoiild  give  the  ConnBimion  to  fata 
IB  the  ^[naeopal  form.  Moody  refnaed,  was  eoBTkted  mder  the  Act 
of  XTnif ormity ,  eeiitenced  to  priaon  for  ax  moathii  and  hia  ^  ^^^^H^  ** 
forfeited,  whOe  the  magietnitea  who  diMentcid  from  the  decison  weiv 
depoaed,  and  the  clergyman  at  Hampton,  npon  whom  the  same  de- 
mand had  been  made,  fled  to  Boaton.  Not  long  after  Ctanfidd  took 
thelait  step  in  hia  eooiae  of  oppremion  by  ferying  toea  withoot  the 
oonaent  of  the  AaaemUy.  Meantime  Weaie  had  gained  a  hearing 
from  the  Privy  Gmncil,  who  aent  word  to  Oanfield  that  he  mnat 
not  attempt  to  eniah  the  preaentation  of  the  case  against  him.  Dia> 
gnsted  with  his  failore  to  make  money,  Cranfield  had  already  asked 
leave  to  withdraw,  and  this  order  in  GonncQ  was  not  an  agreeable  ad- 
dition. Worst  of  all,  the  illegal  taxes  led  to  a  general  leroh^  the  ccrf- 
lectors  were  assaohed,  abused,  and  beaten,  and  the  troops  refused  to 
tarn  ont  Permission  to  retire  came  when  this  torbolence  was 
*  at  its  height,  and  Cranfield  hastfly  departed  to  the  West  In- 
dies, leaving  Barefoot  as  depoty  at  the  head  of  the  government;  a 
change  which  was  no  improvement,  and  the  distorbance  went  on  un- 
til New  Hampshire  was  again  united  to  Massaehosetts,  nnder  the  gov- 
ernment of  Dadley  and  the  commission.  The  old  union,  renewed 
nnder  such  different  and  unhappy  circumstances,  continued  unbroken 
through  the  tyranny  of  Andros,  and  was  cemented  by  the  re-estab- 
lishment  of  the  old  and  beloved  charter  government,  when  New 
Hampshire,  asking  to  again  be  incorporated,  was  admitted  as 
before,  and  everything  went  on  in  the  old  fashion. 

This  popular  arrangement  was  not  destined  to  long  continuance,  for 
the  new  government  in  England  refused  to  include  New  HampdiirB 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  determined 
to  erect  a  separate  government,  and  Samuel  Allen,  who  had 
bought  up  the  Mason  claims,  was  made  (Governor,  and  his  son-in-law, 
John  Usher,  his  lieutenant,  to  act  in  his  absence.  Usher  at  once  en- 
tered upon  his  government^  which  was  upon  the  model  common  in  the 
royal  provinces.  His  administration  was  disturbed  and  unprofitable. 
The  long  Indian  wars  of  the  east  had  begun,  and  they  fell  with  terri- 
ble force  upon  the  exposed  New  Hampshire  towns.  The  people  were 
poor,  and  the  growth  of  the  colony  slow.  The  iron  courage  and  pe^ 
sistence  of  the  settlers  alone  kept  them  up  against  the  enduring  war- 
fare of  the  savages.    They  took  land  where  th^  desired,  won  it  from 
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the  wildeiiiMS,  and  paid  for  it  with  hard  fighting,  so  that  they  natu- 
ia]ly  resbted  stoatlj  all  the  attempts  of  Usher  to  assert  proprietary 
rights  in  the  soil    Usher  was  active  in  providing  for  defence ;  but  he 
was  in  conflict  with  the  people  abont  lands,  and  most  unwisely  became 
embroiled  with  Phips  when  the  strength  of  Massachusetts  alone  conld 
avail  against  the  Indians.    His  position  was  certainly  not  attractive. 
The  people  were  very  poor,  the  revenue  was  very  slender — ^not  enough 
to  pay  for  defences — the  Assembly  would  g^ve  him  nothing;  and 
as  his  fathM^in-law,  Allen,  was  equity  obdurate.  Usher  asked  to  be 
relieved.    A  successor,  William  Partridge,  the  treasurer  of  the 
province,  was,  however,  already  on  the  way ;  but  when  he  ar- 
rived Usher  found  his  dislike  of  office  vanish,  disputed  Partridge's  cre- 
dentials, and  resumed  control  of  the  province.   A  letter  from  the  Lords 
of  Trade  confirming  Partridge  drove  Usher  into  retirement,  and  soon 
after  Lord  Bellomont  i^peared  as  Governor,  and  was  formally 
proclaimed,  with  Partridge  as  his  lieutenant    Bellomont  was 
popular  in  New  Hampshire  as  elsewhere,  and  the  Assembly  gave  lib- 
endly  from  their  scanty  resources,  but  were  absolutely  unable  to  take 
the  measures  of  defence  which  their  Governor  thought  proper.    They 
were  further  troubled  by  Allen  and  his  land  claims,  which  made  but 
slow  progress  among  the  sturdy  frontiersmen ;  and,  after  much 
discussion,  the  question  was  taken  to  England  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Bellomont,  Usher  going  to  represent  Allen,  and  Yaughan 
the  province. 

The  policy  of  confiding  New  Hampshire  to  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  was  begun  with  Bellomont^  was  continued  in  England. 
Dudley,  although  disliked  in  Massachusetts,  was  not  unpopular  in  the 
smaller  colony,  where  the  Assembly  gave  five  hundred  pounds  for 
fortifications,  and  voted  further  a  fixed  annual  salary  of  one 
hundred  and  rixty  pounds.    This  secured  the  (Governor's  good- 
will, although  he  complained  on  other  points ;  for  New  Hampshire, 
while  yielding  on  'the  salary  qu^on,  was  as  ill-behaved  as  Massachu- 
setts and  other  colonies  in  her  disregard  of  the  laws  of  trade.    P^ff- 
tridge  was  replaced  by  Usher  as  lieutenant-governor,  whith 
was  in  practice  the  executive  office  of  the  province.    The 
troublesome  question  of  the  Mason  claims  continued  to  be  the  most 
important  matter  in  public  aflEairs,  while  Queen  Anne's  war  kept  alive 
the  normal  and  distressing  hostilities  of  the  Indians.    The  province 
was  too  poor  to  lend  aid  to  the  Canadian  expeditions;  but  the  settlers 
fought  on  doggedly  in  defence  of  their  homes,  supported  by 
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chnaetts,  and  no  part  of  New  England  suffered  more  than  New  Hamp- 
ahire  through  all  those  trying  years.  The  Allen  claim,  sent  back  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  the  provincial  courts,  was  decided  there  adversely 
to  the  claimants ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  another  appeal,  the  province 
offered  to  concede  all  the  wild  lands,  to  give  five  thousand  acres  im 
the  settled  districts  for  a  quitrdaim  deed  of  the  rest,  and,  in  addition, 
they  agreed  to  pay  two  thousand  pounds.  Allen  died  before  he  could 
accept  this  generous  offer,  and  the  litigation  was  inherited  by  his  son, 
who  obtained  a  royal  order  for  a  new  trial,  with  instructions  for  a  spe- 
cial verdict  Again  Waldron's  tiUe,  which  made  the  test  case,  was  tried, 
and  once  more  the  jury,  disregarding  orders,  refused  a  special  verdict, 
and  gave  a  general  one  in  favor  of  the  defendant  Before  another 
appeal  could  be  taken,  Allen's  son  died;  his  heirs  were  minors,  who 
did  not  push  the  controversy,  and  the  claim  sank  out  of  sights 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  New  Hampdiire  people,  whose  right 
to  their  homes  had  been  so  long  in  contest 

The  second  administration  of  Usher  dosdy  resembled  the  first 
He  carried  on  the  Indian  wars  with  energy  and  activity ;  but  he  soon 
qutoelled  with  the  people,  and  also  with  Dudley,  by  whom  he  had  at 
the  outset  been  favored.  The  personal  controversy  became  very  bit- 
ter, and  Dudley  forced  Waldron,  Usher's  principal  opponent,  into  the 
council  Attacked  on  all  sides,  Usher  fell  from  power  with  Dudley, 
whom  the  province  had  steadily  supported  after  the  death  of  Anne, 
and,  being  replaced  by  George  Yaughan,  retired  to  his  home  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Yaughan  was  popular  in  the  province,  but  he  got  on  no 
better  with  his  superior  oflScer,  Governor  Shute,  than  Usher  had  with 
Dudley.  Shute  had  early  difficulties  with  the  Assembly  in  regard  to 
money,  and  Yaughan,  carried  away  by  the  apparent  strength  of  his 
position,  refused  to  obey  Shute's  orders  unless  he  was  actually  present 
in  the  province ;  going  so  far  in  his  disobedience  and  opposition  that 
he  even  lost  his  hold  partially  upon  the  people,  while  the  com- 
plaints of  Shute  were  listened  to  in  England  and  caused  his  re- 
moval. He  was  succeeded  by  John  Wentworth,  a  native  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  administered  bis  trust  well  for  thir- 
teen years,  and  desisted  from  opposition  to  his  superior  officer.  The 
respite  at  this  period  from  Indian  wars  gave  the  colony  opportunity 
for  growth  and  improvement,  and  the  hardy  settlers  were  not  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  the  first  opening  thus  afforded  by  peace.  Trade 
was  rapidly  developed,  farms  and  settlements  extended,  and  population 
increased.    A  company  of  Irish  Presbyterians  came  out,  and  Went 
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worthy  brushing  aside  the  old  claims  which  seemed  about  to  revive, 
gave  them  lands  on  the  Merrimac,  where  they  founded  the  thriving 
town  of  Londonderry.  With  increase  of  strength  there  was  an  in- 
erease  of  the  natural  opposition  to  the  royal  government ;  and  the  con- 
flict in  regard  to  the  surveyor  of  woods  was  especially  fierce  in  New 
Hampshire,  where  they  never  ceased  from  their  attacks  upon  these  of- 

^    fleers  of  the  Crown,    They  remonstrated  with  Shute  for  not 

ITSS* 

calling  a  new  Assembly  for  flve  years ;  and  when  the  new  As- 
sembly met,  they  opened  the  question  of  a  flxed  salary,  taking  the 
ground  of  Massachusetts.    On  Shute's  departure,  Wentworth  was  left 
at  the  head  of  the  administration,  and  for  six  years  he  conducted  the 
afEairs  of  the  province  as  a  separate  government    The  war  incited  by 
Basle  in  the  east  fell,  as  usual,  most  heavily  upon  New  Hampshire^ 
whose  history  for  half  a  century,  indeed,  was  little  more  than  that  of  a 
life-and-death  strug^e  with  the  savages.    The  death  of  Rasle  brought 
relief  and  comparative  quiet,  which  was  assured  by  the  treaty 
made  by  Dummer  at  Falmouth,  and  the  Assembly  then  con- 
tinued their  contest  over  the  salary,  insisting  on  the  principle  of  an 
annual  allowance,  and  subsequently  passed  an  act  limiting  the 
life  of  an  Assembly  to  three  years,  and  made  a  fruitless  strug- 
gle over  the  Governor's  power  to  negative  the  choice  of  a  speaker, 
a  point  settled  by  the  Explanatory  Charter  of  Massachusetts. 
The  contest  thus  b^un  went  on  with  increasihg  vehemence 
and  obstructions  on  both  sides,  until  the  House  voted  an  address  to 
the  King,  praying  for  annexation  to  Massachusetts ;  and  it  was  while 
matters  were  in  this  condition  that  the  arrival  of  Burnet  again  brought 
the  two  provinces  under  one  head.    Burnet  had  the  same  instructions 
in  regard  to  New  Hampshire  as  to  Massachusetts  touching  the  salary 
question,  but  he  encountered  no  oppoution  with  the  Assembly  of  the 
former,  who  voted  him  an  annual  sidary  of  two  hundred  pounds  while 
he  remained  in  oflSce. 

Belcher's  administration,  which  followed  that  of  Burnet,  was  a  period 
of  violent  political  controversy.  The  (Governor,  after  his  man- 
ner, went  to  work  at  once  to  build  up  a  party  in  his  own  inter- 
est, a  project  in  which  he  was  largely  successful.  He  quarrelled  with 
Wentworth,  whom  he  wished  to  reduce  to  insigniflcance  and  depen- 
dence; but  Wentworth's  death,  instead  of  clearing  his  path,  only  made 
way  for  a  much  more  obnoxious  and  combative  man — one  David 
Dhnbar,  an  Irishman — ^who  had  been  appointed  surveyor  of  woods,  and 
was  already  cordially  disliked  in  Massachusetts  on  account  of  attempt* 
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ed  settlemente  and  land  specalaiioiis  to  the  eastward,  and  throogh  ef- 
forts to  disturb  the  Massachusetts  poet  at^Pemaqoid.    His  schemea 
bad  been  frustrated,  and  Belcher  had  worked  against  his  appointment^ 
so  that  he  took  office  with  strong  feelings  of  enmity  toward 
his  superior.    He  at  once  set  up  the  old  claim  to  independ^it 
action,  when  the  Governor  was  not  in  the  province,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  a  following  which  was  strong  enough  to  control  the  House. 
Belcher^s  party  desired  annexation  to  Massachusetts,  a  scheme  not  liked 
in  EngUnd,  where  an  unchartered  royal  province  was  highly  priaed ; 
wbUe,  on  the  other  hand,  Dunbar's  party  wished  that  there  should  be  a 
complete  separation  of  the  provinces,  and  that  New  Hampshire  should 
have  a  Governor  of  her  own.    The  principal  objection  to  separation 
lay  in  the  poverty  of  the  smaller  colony.    Governor  and  Lieutenant 
worked  incessantly  for  each  other's  removal,  and  Dunbar,  by  his  con- 
trol of  the  Assembly,  kept  the  treasury  empty,  and  hampered  Bdcher 
at  all  points.    The  final  settlement  by  the  royal  commission  of  the 
eastern  boundary  dilute  with  Massachusetts  in  favor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  a  series  of  defeats  by  Belcher's  use  of  his  hi^er  powers, 
drove  Dunbar  to  Pemaquid  to  surveys  of  the  woods,  and  more 
difficulties,  and  finally  to  England  to  seek  promotion.    He  there 
renewed  his  fight  against  the  Governor,  and  it  was  lai^y  through 
his  exertions  that  Bdcher,  who  had  become  unpqmlar  in  both 
provinces,  was  at  last  removed. 
The  favorable  decision  of  the  King  in  the  previous  year  in  regard 
to  the  boundaries  added  territory  to  New  Hampshire,  and  strengthen- 
ed the  province.    Dunbar's  policy,  backed  by  the  popular  party,  pre- 
vailed, and  Benning  Wentworth,  the  true  leader  of  that  party,  return- 
ed from  England  as  royal  Governor,  and  was  welcomed  with  enthusi« 
asm  at  Portsmouth.    The  long  political  battle  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
colony  had  an  opportunity  for  quiet  and  for  rapid  progress,  which  en- 
abled her  to  send  three  hundred  men  to  take  an  active  and 
conspicuous  part  in  the  siege  of  Louisbuig.    Encouraged  by 
this  success,  the  province  readily  voted  men  and  money  for  the  abor- 
tive expedition  against  Canada;  but  her  strength  was  fuUy  employ- 
ed in  preparing  to  repel  the  French  fleet,  and  in  meeting  the  inevi- 
table Indian  war  which  then  and  for  some  years  longer  devastated 
the  frontier.    In  the  midst  of  the  conflict  the  Mason  daim  was 
bought  up  by  a  company  which  at  once  released  the  already 
settled  lands,  and  that  vexed  question  was,  after  more  than  a 
century  of  dispute,  disposed  of.    The  return  of  peace  gave  room  for 
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ooDtrovenies  between  the  Oovernor  and  Assembly,  which  had  been 
anspended  by  the  exigencies  of  war.  The  Ooyernor,  desiring  money 
for  fortification  which  the  Assembly  wonld  not  give,  undertook  to  en- 
large the  representation  and  pack  the  House,  a  proceeding  which  the 
Assembly  stubbornly  resisted.  No  more  vital  point  of  attack  could 
have  been  chosen ;  and,  unjust  as  the  Governor's  claim  undoubtedly 
was,  it  had  a  practical  force  from  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  right 
of  representation  rested  only  on  his  commission  and  instructions.  Af- 
ter a  deadlock  of  three  years,  during  which  public  business  was  para- 
lyzed, the  treasury  empty,  and  the  soldiers  unpaid,  a  new  As- 
sembly met,  the  matter  of  representation  was  adjusted,  and  qui- 
et was  restored.  Despite  the  political  struggle,  which,  indeed,  show- 
ed the  increasing  strength  of  the  colony,  and  of  a  popular  party,  the 
province  rapidly  gained  ground ;  the  population  increased  to  thirty 
thousand,  new  settlements  q>rang  up,  and  Wentworth  began  to  make 
lavish  grants  in  Vermont,  already  claimed  by  New  York,  and  which 
were  a  fruitful  source  of  future  difficulty. 

In  the  French  war  New  Hampshire  took  an  active  part,  contribut- 
ing freely  both  men  and  money,  although  the  Indians  broke  out  at 
once  on  her  frontiers,  and  renewed  the  familiar  scenes  of  massacre 
and  pillage.  No  colony  sent  better  troops  into  the  field;  and  her 
''  Bangers,"  inured  to  savage  warfare,  gained  a  continental  reputation. 
Peace  brought  a  fresh  rush  of  immigration,  and  a  renewal  of  grants, 
a  source  of  great  emolument  to  the  Governor,  who  contended  stoutly 
with  the  Governor  of  New  York  for  the  profits  from  the  Vermont 
lands,  which  were  fast  bringing  on  a  conflict  in  which  an  actual  re- 
sort to  force  seemed  probable.  But  while  the  colony  was  thus  rap- 
idly prospering  the  new  policy  of  taxation  was  b^un,  and  feeling 
rose  in  New  Hampshise  as  in  the  other  colonies.  Less  secure  in  her 
rights  than  her  neighbors,  and  with  an  able  and  experienced  Govern- 
or, the  action  of  the  people  was  crippled,  and  Wentworth  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  choice  of  delegates  in  response  to 
the  Massachusetts  circular.  New  Hampshire  was  not  represented  at 
New  York;  but  the  excitement  against  the  Stamp  Act  could  not  be 
checked ;  there  were  outbreaks  at  Portsmouth,  and  Meserve,  the  col- 
lector, was  forced  to  resign.  Thus  New  Hamshire  drifted  into  the 
movement  and  the  general  policy  which  united  the  colonies,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  overthrow  of  the  English  power  in  America. 
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Tbm  lart  group  of  Boglisb  ooIonieB  in  Ameiiea  were  thoae  wIiom 
political  history  haa  been  briefly  tiaoed  in  the  preeeding  duqpien^ 
known  collectively  at  New  KigJand,  and  compriaii^,  at  the  time  of 
the  Beyolntion,  Maasaohnaetta^  New  Hampehirey  Rhode  Island,  and  Cos- 
necticat  Massacbasetts  then  included  what  is  now  the  State  of  Maine, 
and  New  Hampshire  had  claims  to  what  afterward  became  part  of 
Vermont  Those  colonies,  in  the  same  latitade  as  New  York,  ooen- 
pied  until  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  most  eastern  portion  of  the 
British  dominion  in  America.  In  Vermont  and  the  Talley  of  the 
Connecticut  river  were  farming  lands  of  fair  quality,  and  scattered 
here  and  there  through  New  England  were  tracts  of  more  or  less  fer- 
tility ;  but  the  soil  generally  was  thin  and  poor.  Great  rock  fomuh 
tioDs,  lying  near  the  surface,  were  everywhere  predominant  North 
of  Cape  Cod  the  shore  was  rugged  and  forbidding;  while  to  the  south- 
ward sand  ran  from  the  beaches  many  miles  inland,  and  treacheroos 
shoals  infested  the  approaches  to  the  coast  There  were  vast  and 
noble  forests,  affording  a  generous  supply  of  timber,  fine  rivers  with 
plenty  of  undeveloped  water-power,  and  ample  and  safe  harbors;  but 
there  was  nothing  else.  The  climate  was  one  of  violent  extremes, 
with  magnificent  summers  and  autumns,  terrible  winters,  and  harsh, 
inclement  springs.  Nature  gave  almost  nothing;  and  all  that  man 
obtained  in  New  England  had  to  be  won  by  unflinching  and  incessant 
toil.  Not  wealth  and  prosperity  merely,  but  even  a  bare  subsistence 
had  to  be  wrung  from  a  niggardly  soil,  and  from  the  cold  and  stormy 
sea  which  washed  the  coasts  and  lashed  the  jagged  cliffs. 

In  this  region  Englishmen  made  their  homes,  founded  and  built  up 
rich  and  powerful  States,  and  covered  the  land  with  prosperons  vil- 
lages, and  the  coasts  with  thriving  towns.  The  people  who  did  this 
were  of  pure  English  race.  Between  the  years  16S9  and  1639— 
during  the  period  of  Strafford  and  Land's  supremacy — twenty  thon* 
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•and  Poriiani  came  to  Ammca;  and  from  these  twenty  thousand, 
and  from  a  small  but  steady  immigration  of  exactly  the  same  kind 
daring  the  seventeenth  centory,  sprang  the  people  of  New  England. 
There  came  also  a  few  Normans  from  die  Channel  Islands,  some  Hn- 
gnenots  from  ftanoe,  and  some  Scotch -Iririi  to  New  Hampshire — 
all  excellent  elements,  sturdy  and  rigorons,  bat  so 'trifling  in  amoant 
thai  they  produced  no  effect  upon  the  general  character  of  the  pop- 
ulation. At  the  time  of  the  Beyolution  the  people  of  New  England 
were  pure  Englishmen,  the  purest  part  of  the  race,  perhaps ;  for  dur- 
ing a  century  and  a  half  they  had  lived  in  a  New  Worid,  and  received 
no  infasion  of  fresh  blood  from  any  race  but  their  own.  This  purity 
of  race,  free  from  any  admixture,  was  something  unknown  in  the  mid- 
dle provinces,  and  was  by  no  means  equalled  in  the  south,  even  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  foreign  elements  were  practically  unimportant  It 
formed  a  conspicuous  characteristic  of  the  New  England  people,  and 
was  fully  recognised  in  the  other  provinces,  whore  it  was  one  cause  of 
the  dislike  not  uncommonly  felt  toward  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
cdonies.^ 

Purity  of  race  simplifies  in  one  important  point  the  difficulty  of 
any  attempt  to  revive  the  New  En^^d  of  the  past ;  but  there  is  also 
uniformity  in  many  other  ways,  which  not  only  enables  us  to  treat  the 
New  England  colonies  as  one  province,  but  which  makes  easy  the  ef- 
fort to  understand  and  appreciate  their  social  and  political  condition 
in  the  last  century.  Race,  kinguage,  religious  belief,  manners,  cus- 
toms,  and  habits  of  mind  and  thought  were  the  same  from  the  forests 
of  Maine  to  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound*  In  some  respects 
the  people  of  the  large  coast  towns  differed  from  those  of  the  inland 
villages,  as  city  always  differs  from  country,  and  there  was  still  fur- 
ther difference  between  the  old  settlements  and  those  of  the  northern 
frontier ;  but  these  differences  were  of  degree  only,  and  not  essen- 
^ial.  Other  variations  may  be  discovered  on  close  investigation,  but 
they  are  so  slight  as  to  be  of  no  practical  value,  and  do  not  affect  the 
general  proposition.  The  only  important  exc^tiop  to  the  predomi- 
nant uniformity  was  in  the  case  of  Rhode  Island,  where  in  early  times 
not  only  the  more  liberal  in  religious  matters,  but  the  radical,  disor- 
derly, restless  elements  of  the  Puritan  communities  to  the  north  and 
west,  Jiad  found  an  abiding  place.  The  result  was,  that  this  litUe 
colony  was  for  many  years  the  scene  of  faction  and  turbulence;  a 

1  Or^veooeor,  The  Amerkmn  Farmer,  p.  48 ;  Bochefouoaalcl,  11, 214. 
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•haip  thorn  in  the  sukt  of  iti  ndghbon ;  »  oonstant  sooioe  of  trem- 
ble, and  of  little  comfort  or  valne  to  itself  or  anybody  dee.  But 
the  stock  WM  good,  and  Rhode  Ua&d  gndoaUy  tettled  down  into  a 
thriving  and  profiperona  community.  The  old  spirit  of  fawtion  and 
pettiness  broke  ont  from  time  to  time,  notably  nnd^  die  confedera- 
tion, and  in  the  refusal  to  accede  to  the  Constitotion ;  hot  the  beat 
trait  of  the  early  differences,  that  of  rdigions  tderation,  was  the  long- 
est  lived  and  the  most  prominent,  as  was  shown  in  die  diversity  of 
belief,  and  in  the  many  sects  which  flonrished  in  Rhode  Island.  Ex- 
cept in  this  particular,  it  did  not  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  differ 
materially  from  the  rest  of  New  England. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  tlie  total  population  of  New 
England  did  not  fall  far  short  of  seven  hundred  thousand.  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  district  of  Maine  had  over  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  Connecticut  two  hundred,  New  Hampshire  seventy-five, 
and  Rhode  Island  over  fifty  thousand.  In  New  Hampshire  there 
were  some  seven  hundred  slaves,  in  Massachusetts  about  five  thousand, 
in  Connecticut  about  six  thousand,  and  in  Rhode  Island  pertiape 
half  that  number.  Here  too,  therefore,  was  an  important  variation 
from  the  other  colonies  in  the  insignificance  of  a  servile  and  inferior 
race.* 

Community  of  rice  was  strengthened,  and  its  effects  increased  by 
community  of  class.  Hie  settlers  of  New  England  were  drawn  from 
the  country  gentlemen,  small  farmers,  and  yeomanry  of  the  mother 
country.  In  England  they  formed  the  famous  ''country  party  "  which 
sent  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Cromwell  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
fought  afterward  the  battles  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  the  field. 
Many  of  the  emigrants  were  men  of  wealth,  as  the  old  lists  show, 
and  all  of  them,  with  few  exceptions,  were  men  of  property  and  good 

■  Some  of  the  best  estimates  and  most  exact  statistics  of  the  popalation  of  New 
England  are  as  follows :  New  Hampshire,  Bomaby,  p.  161, 1769 — 40,000;  Gensns 
of  1774,  Prov.  Paper,  x.,  686—78,000  whites,  674  blacks ;  MassaohuseUs,  Bumaby, 
186—200,000, 40,000  bear  arms ;  1768,  Banj's  Hist,  U.,  279—246,000  whites,  0000 
blacks;  Bhode  Island Ck^ Records,  1749, T., 270— 28,000 whites,  8000 blacks;  Me. 
moirs  of  Blkanah  Watson,  1778—60,000;  Bamaby,  p.  121, 1769—85,000  whites, 
lereral  hnndred  blacks ;  Oonnecticat,  Mass.  Hist  Soa  I.,  Til,  1778—191,000  whites, 
6000  blacks ;  Hinman,  Conn.  Antiq.,  p.  862,  Governor  to  Lords  of  Trade,  70,000 
whites,  1000  bUcks,  militia  10,000;  Fowler*s  Hist  of  Durham,  Ooyemor's  letter, 
1774,  to  Lords  of  Trade,  191,000  whites,  6000  blacks ;  New  Hampshire  Hist  Goa, 
L,  227, 1780—10,000  whites,  200  blacks ;  Mass.  Hist  OolL,  L,  !▼.,  196, 1768— iOOS 
slaTes,4SwhiteB  to  1  black. 
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•taoding.  They  did  not  belong  to  the  ckases  from  which  emigrft" 
lion  b  nBoally  supplied,  for  thej  aD  had  a  stake  in  the  country  they 
left  behind  Uiem.  This  apparent  anomaly  was  doe  to  the  caoses 
which  led  to  their  emigration.  They  left  England  not  for  the  sake 
of  adventure,  discorery,  or  trade,  bnt  solely  from  political  and  relig- 
ions motives;  and  in  this  fact  is  to  be  found  the  reason  of  the 
high  average  and  even  quality  of  the  Puritan  emigration  to  New  Eng- 
bmd*  They  felt  this  strongly  themselves,  and  were  encouraged  in 
their  notions  by  their  peculiar  religious  views.  ^*Qoi  sifted  a  whole 
nation,**  said  stem  old  Oovemor  Stoughton,  **  that  he  might  send 
choice  grain  over  into  this  wilderness.**  Such  was  the  rooted  belief 
of  the  people  of  New  England,  and  there  was  in  it  a  large  element 
of  truth,  for  there  has  never  been  in  modem  times  such  an  emigra- 
tion from  one  country  to  another.  This  strong  pride  of  race  and 
origin  has  been  one  reason  for  the  unpopularity  of  the  people  of 
New  England  in  later  as  well  as  in  colonial  times;  bnt  it  was  then, 
as  in  Yiiginia,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  superior  and  dominant  race,  and  is  one  important  secret  of 
their  success.' 

Such  were  the  people  who  sought  to  found  States  in  New  England. 
Material  success  was  more  difficult  of  attainment  than  political,  and 
bad  to  be  extorted  from  an  unfriendly  soil  and  a  stormy  ocean.  The 
first  resort  of  the  colonists  was  agriculture,  which  they  soon  supple- 
mented by  trade ;  and  from  the  latter,  wholly  the  result  of  their  own 
skill  and  energy,  they  derived  their  wealth.  The  interests  of  the 
population  were  pretty  evenly  divided  between  these  two  branches  of 
industry.  In  New  Hampshire  the  colonists  were  for  the  most  part 
farmers;  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts  the  people  were  divided;  in 
Rhode  Island  trade  predommated;  and  in  Connecticut  agriculture. 
Except  in  the  latter  colony,  the  farms  produced  little  more  than  a 
comfortable  subsistence  for  their  owners,  and  the  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, on  account  of  the  poor  character  of  the  soil,  were  superior  to 
those  in  use  elsewhere.  In  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  and  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  land  was  better,  and  farming  much  rader 
and  more  profitable  than  to  the  north.  The  chief  products  were  hay, 
grain,  and  cattle,  which  were  exported  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 

*  As  to  the  wealth,  poeitioD,  and  character  of  the  Puritan  emigrants,  proofs 
aboimd ;  but  see,  e.  ^.,  Hollister's  Histoiy  of  Ckmnecticut,  L,  419,  and  New  Bngland 
GenealogicAl  Register,  vol  zxx.,  165. 
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lad  the  West  IndJea,  and  which  found  an  ootlet  through  Boitoa, 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  York,  and  aometimes  by  small  craft,  which 
ascended  the  rivers  and  took  yentores  from  the  farmers,  to  the  West 
Indies,  bringing  back  slaves  or  casks  of  sogar.  In  this  way  a  fragal 
and  haid-working  population  dmved  a  subsistence  from  the  soil  of 
New  England,  while  their  wealth  came  from  the  sea.  The  principal 
source  of  profit  was  in  the  whale  and  cod  fisheries.  The  homes  of 
the  fishermen  lined  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  they  ventured  in 
the  severest  weather  to  the  dangerous  regions  of  the  Great  Bank. 
The  fisheries  of  Massachusetts  alone  were  estimated  to  be  worth  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  fish  thus  caoght 
were  dried,  and  exported  in  vast  quantities — the  best  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  poorer  to  the  West  Indies — and  formed  the  principal 
article  of  export;  but  there  were  besides  fish -oil,  timber,  and  ships 
built  in  the  ports  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  Wines  were  bron|^t 
back  in  return  from  Madeira  and  Malaga,  and  sugar  and  molasses 
from  the  West  Indies,  to  be  distilled  into  rum,  some  of  which  was 
consun^ed  in  New  England  and  some  reexported.  The  bulk  of  the 
return  cargoes,  however,  consisted  of  manufactures,  and  the  balance  was 
heavUy  against  the  colonists.  The  exports  of  New  England  in  the 
year  1770  were  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  while 
the  imports  were  neariy  four  hundred  thousand ;  a  great  gap  which 
was  filled  up  by  the  carrying-trade,  developed  entirely  by  the  native 
energy  of  the  people,  lliey  not  only  carried  for  the  otiier  colonies, 
especiaUy  for  tiiose  to  the  south,  but  for  Europe  as  well  The  New 
England  captain  would  take  his  caigo  of  fish  to  the  West  Indies,  load 
with  the  products  of  the  island,  carry  them  to  Europe,  and  after  sell- 
ing not  only  the  cargo,  but  frequentiy  his  vessel,  would  charter  an 
English  ship  and  come  home  with  British  manufactures.  The  for- 
eign commerce  of  Boston  alone  employed  six  hundred  vessels,  and 
more  than  a  thousand  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  coast  trade. 
The  littie  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  with  narrow  limits  and  sterile  soil, 
offered  the  best  example  of  this  untiring  energy.  By  carrying  the 
products  of  her  neighbors  and  of  foreign  countries,  she  became  a 
prosperous  State,  although  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  traffic  was  not 
always  as  honest  as  it  was  profitable ;  for,  in  addition  to  slave-carrying 
to  and  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  southern  provinces,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  smuggling  and  privateering.  Newport  was  stigmatized 
at  one  time  with  more  force,  perhaps,  than  justice,  as  a  nest  of  corsairs, 
and  the  famous  Godfrey  Malbone  was  said  to  have  gained  his  great 
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wealth  from  illicit  trade.  This,  howeyer,  was  exceptional.  The  trade 
of  New  England  was,  as  a  role,  honest  and  fairly  earned,  and  is  the 
greatest  proof  of  the  enterprise  and  sagacity  of  the  people. 

The  hard  straggle  for  existence  which  natore  had  forced  npon  New 
England  led  to  the  development  of  other  fields.  Every  man  almost 
was  of  necessity  a  medianic,  and  learned  to  work  with  poor  and 
coarse  tools  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  success.  The  result  of  this 
was  remarked  by  foreign  travellers,  to  whom  the  New  England  vil- 
lages recaUed  Europe,  and  who  noted  the  streets  lined  with  shops 
where  every  form  of  trade  was  buuly  plied.  In  this  intenuty  of  in- 
dustry the  germs  of  the  great  manufacturing  interests  of  New  Eng- 
land may  be  readily  traced ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  thanks 
to  the  policy  of  the  mother  country,  they  amounted  to  little.  There 
was  no  mineral  wealth,  and  copper  was  unprofitable ;  but  iron  was 
mined  in  Connecticut,  and  both  there  and  in  Massachusetts  worked 
from  early  times  with  encouraging  success.  The  rivers  turned  the 
wheels  of  saw  and  grist  mills,  which  were  common  everywhere,  tim- 
ber was  cut  for  exportation,  and  com  ground  not  only  for  the  native 
farmers,  but  for  the  inhabitants  of  other  colonies.  Other  industries 
were  in  their  infancy.  Paper  was  made  in  small  quantities,  and  bea- 
ver hats  of  coarse  quality  were  manufactured.  Linens  and  coarse 
woollens  were  made  chiefly  by  Scotch -Irish  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire ;  leather  was  prepared  by  tanners  and  curriers,  who 
did  a  thriving  budness;  and  there  were  several  laige  distilleries  of 
New  England  rum.  Domestic  manufactures  were,  however,  the  most 
important,  and  were  so  laige  as  to  make  New  England  far  more  in- 
d^ndent  and  self-supporting  than  any  of  the  other  colonies,  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  conflict  with  the  mother  country  told  less 
severely  upon  her  resources  than  on  those  of  her  neighbors.  Com- 
mon furniture,  implements,  and  utensils  were  almost  always  made  by 
the  farmer  and  his  sons,  who  needed  them ;  and  almost  all  the  cloth- 
ing, from  dressing  the  flax  to  cutting  the  cloth,  was  made  by  the 
women  of  the  family.  In  every  household  the  spinning-wheel  was 
conspicuous,  and  homespun  and  coarse  linen,  and  on  the  frontier 
dressed  deerskin,  were  universally  worn.  This  simplicity  of  dress  was 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  evenness  of  social  condition,  which  made 
it  possible ;  but  it  was  part  also  of  the  general  result  of  a  struggle 
for  existence  and  material  prosperity  so  hard  that  nothing  was  too 
trifling  to  be  passed  over,  and  in  which  every  opportunity  was  turned 
lo  the  best  account    To  this  struggle,  too,  is  due  the  versatility  and 
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quickneM  of  mind  and  bodf,  well  exemplified  in  the  trade  and  ma»- 
ofactoret  of  colonial  New  England^  which  became  and  haa  contiBiied 
to  be  daring  a  centnry  a  national  characterittic' 

The  governments  of  the  New  England  pronnoea  differed  among 
thenuolvesy  and  still  more  from  those  of  the  other  ooloniea.  Wbem 
New  Hampshire  was  taken  from  Ifassachnaetts  a  rojal  goTeremeat 
was  erected^  which  conformed  to  that  ordinarily  foond  in  the  Anglo- 
American  dominions.  The  Ooremor  and  ConncO  were  q[>pointed  by 
the  Crown,  constituted  the  ExecnUye  departmenti  and  formed  the  Up- 
per Honae ;  while  the  Lower  Hoase  was  composed  of  representatiren 
elected  by  the  freemen.  In  Massachusetts,  after  the  loes  of  the  old 
charter,  a  new  charter  was  obtained,  which  established  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment more  closely  resembling  its  predecessor  than  the  oommoQ 
prorincial  government  from  which  some  features  were  taken.  Under 
the  old  system  the  charter  of  a  trading  corporation,  drawn  with  in- 
tentional vagueness,  had,  without  color  of  law,  been  converted  into 
the  foundation  of  an  independent  State.  Hie  tests  of  dtiaenship  were 
religious  profession  and  property ;  but  onoe  within  the  pale,  the  eye- 
tem  was  that  of  a  pure  democracy.  The  Governor,  the  Assistants,  or 
Upper  House,  and  the  Lower  House  were  all  chosen  annually  by  tlie 
freemen ;  but  by  the  new  charter  the  appointment  of  the  Governor 
was  given  to  the  Crown,  the  asristants  or  Council  were  chosen  by  tiie 
Assembly,  subject  to  the  (Governor's  approval,  and  the  r^Nresentattvea 
still  continued  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  while  under  an  eariier 
pressure  the  religious  test  had  been  removed.  Hie  Governor  was  de* 
pendent  for  his  salary  upon  the  votes  of  the  representatives,  and  his 

1  Trade,  Agriooltore,  and  Indoitrj  in  New  EngUnd,  HiMreth,  iL,  609,  General 
Table  of  Exports,  etc^MassadiuBeUs,  Brissot,  p.  101 ;  Abb4  Robin,  pp.  17, 19, 
as ;  Bumaby,  pp.  181, 186, 187 ;  Pennsylvinia  Hist  Soa  GoU.,  L,  876,  Hare's  Jour- 
ney;  Long  Island  Hist.  Coll.,  i.,  Joomal  of  the  Labadists;  PhM.  Mssaaohiisetts 
Hl0t.Soo.,iil,  109,  Beniiet's  Ma  Hist  of  New  England;  New  England  Hist  Oen. 
Register,  Sariy  Ship. building, tL, 265;  xiiL,S8,88;  Byrd  MSS^i^S;  Roehefba- 
caold,  1, 898,417, 4S7, 481 ;  Voyages  and  Trmvels  oiCapt  Nath.Uring,1709, p.  110; 
Massachusetts  Hist  Soo.  OolL,  I.,  viiL,  208 ;  IIL,  viL,  19^— New  Han^Mhire,  Prav. 
Papers,  tL,  8, 1760 ;  Bouton*s  Hist  of  Concord,  p.  621 ;  Brissot,  887 ;  New  Hamp- 
shire  Soc.  Hist  CMl,  L,  887,  Answer  to  Lords  of  Trade ;  Buniaby,  p.  161— Rhode 
Island,  Abb6  Robin, p. 88;  Bnmaby,p.  178;  Memoirs  of  Elkaaah  Watson;  Roobe- 
foQoauld,  i,  496, 604 ;  Obastelluz,  L,  19— Oonneoticut,  Massachusetts  Hist  OoU^  I., 
viL,  284,  and  ff. ;  Rochefoucauld,  i.,  610 ;  ii.,  18 ;  Chastelluz,  i.,  80 ;  Hinman,  Cioii- 
necticut  Antiq.,  p.  862, 1749 ;  Barber's  Hist  ColL,  p.  804 ;  Hist  of  (Hastenbuiy,  p. 
180 ;  Hist  of  New  London,  p.  267 ;  Litchfield  County  Centennial,  p.  86,  Iron ;  Hisk 
of  Norwich,  Caulkins,  p.  867 ;  Fowler's  Hist  of  Durham,  p.  166. 
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appointments  required  the  assent  of  the  Council ;  so  that,  besides  the 
ordinary  points  of  dilute,  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  offered  spe- 
cial opportunities  for  conflict  between  the  executive  and  the  people. 
Massachusetts  occupied  a  half-way  position  between  the  common  form 
of  royal  provincial  government  and  the  free-duutor  govemm^ts  of 
Connecticut  and  Bhode  Island,  where  the  early  charters,  drawn  as  if 
for  corporations  umply,  partly  by  the  insignificance  of  the  provinces^ 
partly  by  adroit  management^  and  in  some  measure  by  good  fortune, 
escaped  the  storm  which  overwhelmed  the  Company  of  the  Bay,  and 
floated  safely  into  Uie  calmer  political  waters  of  the  Protestant  Suc- 
cession* In  Connecticut  and  Bhode  Island,  although  the  religious 
test  for  the  suffrage  had  ceased  in  the  one  case  and  was  never  en- 
forced in  the  other,  the  early  Puritan  democracy  survived  in  all  its 
purity,  and  endured  down  even  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen* 
tnry.  In  both  these  colonies  the  Oovemor,  Deputy,  Assistants,  and 
House  were  elected  annually  by  all  the  freemen  voting  under  a 
property  qualification,  no  act  was  valid  without  the  consent  of  both 
Houses,  and  all  appointments  were  made  by  Oovemor,  Council,  and 
Houses  in  general  court  assembled.  Tear  after  year  the  same  men 
were  chosen  to  office,  and  the  sovereignty  was  wholly  with  the  peo- 
ple. The  omission  of  the  King's  name  in  certain  public  documents 
was  the  only  mark  of  the  Bevolution ;  and  the  inherent  conservatism 
and  toughness  of  these  simple  systems  were  so  great  that  they  with- 
stood not  only  the  riiock  of  war,  but  for  more  than  half  a  century 
the  even  greater  strain  of  new  and  changing  principles  of  society  and 
politics.  The  great  features  of  the  New  England  governments  were  ; 
the  extent  of  the  popular  power,  the  almost  entire  independence  of 
the  mother  country,  and  the  simplicity  and  conservatiBm  of  practical 
adminiatration.  In  all  the  colonies  of  the  east  taxes  were  low,  and 
salaries  very  smalL  The  royal  Gbvemor  of  New  Hampshire  received 
six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  but  the  Oovemor  of  Connecticut  only  half 
as  much,  and  in  all  cases  assistants  and  representatives  received  a  few 
shillings  a  day.  The  revenue,  except  a  small  amount  from  excise  in 
New  Hampshire,  was  raised  by  a  tax  on  land,  on  polls,  and  on  per- 
sonal property,  or  *'  faculty,*'  as  it  was  commonly  called.  The  theory 
of  taxation  was  simple  and  democratic — ^to  levy  on  all  property  with- 
out distinction ;  and  although  a  system  suited  to  the  condition  of  a 
colony  has  long  been  outgrown,  it  still  prevaUs  not  only  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  monument  of  Puritan 
poUqy  and  of  conservatism  of  thought  and  habit 
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There  is  one  other  featore  of  the  New  England  govemmento  whollj 
distinctive,  although  now  extended  far  beyond  its  original  limits,  and 
upon  which  the  whole  system  rested.  This  was  the  princi[de  of  town 
government  The  town  was  the  political  nnit,  and  as  sach  was  rep- 
resented in  the  legislature.  The  Pnritan  emigrants,  reprodneed  in 
the  New  World,  anconscioosly,  of  course,  bat  in  all  essential  featmea 
the  village  community  which  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes  brought 
to  England  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  from  the  forests  of 
Germany.  In  other  provinces  s^ers  slowly  gathered,  until  they 
built  up  a  town  or  formed  a  county ;  but  in  New  England,  as  a  mk^ 
entire  communities  settled  down  from  the  beginning  in  certain  places^ 
and  erected  at  once  a  township,  which  was  not  merely  an  aggregation 
of  human  beings  nor  a  mere  municipal  organization,  but  a  well-defined 
and  represented  political  entity.  Each  member  of  \his  community 
had  his  due  share  in  the  land  of  the  town,  a  home  lot  in  the  village^ 
a  farm  lot  and  certain  rights  in  the  common  belonging  to  the  whole 
community.  To  this  day  these  commons,  with  their  cattie,  sheep,  and 
other  rights,  may  be  found  in  diffident  parts  of  New  England,  a  direct 
Burvival  among  direct  descendants  of  the  same  and  kindred  races,  of 
customs  which  flourished  before  Julius  Caraar  founded  the  Roman 
Empire.  These  communal  organizations  were  bom  of  circumstances^ 
and  of  the  doctrines  which  found  their  first  expression  in  the"  compact 
made  on  board  the  Mayflower;  and  like  all  thoroqghly  wholesome  po- 
litical institutions,  they  were  the  creatures  of  time,  place,  and  necessi- 
ty, modified  by  the  political  habits  of  thought  of  their  creators.  T^ 
communal  system,  in  its  fullest  extent  as  attempted  at  Plymouth,  soon 
died  out ;  but  from  the  germ  thus  planted  sprang  the  municipal  or- 
ganizations known  as  towns,  which  present  the  fullest  and  most  pei^ 
feet  example  of  local  self-government  either  then  or  now  in  existence. 
These  village  communities,  besides  their  right  of  representation  in^tbe 
General  Assembly,  had  charge  of  every  local  interest ;  providing  for 
religion,  for  roads  and  bridges,  for  levying  taxes,  for  the  poor,  for 
police,  and  for  every  municipal  want  In  the  town  meeting  all  the 
freemen  gathered,  and  every  one  took  part  in  the  proceedings  and  the 
debates.  The  State  might  &11  to  pieces,  and  the  towns  would  stiH 
supply  all  the  wants  of  every-day  government  The  next  step  was  to 
federation,  to  form  the  State ;  the  next  to  a  union  of  States,  Which 
composed  the  New  England  confederacy ;  and  then,  at  last,  to  the  con* 
stitution  of  1789,  which  found  its  strongest  support  among  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Puritans.    On  the  towns  rested  the  wlude  political 
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Btnictare,  and  from  them  came  the  capacity  for  practical  self-govern' 
ment,  the  readiness  for  federation,  and  the  keen  sense  of  local  rights. 
AoEiong  all  the  institutions  of  the  Pnritans  the  town  government  is 
pre-eminent,  not  only  as  a  distinctive  mark,  bnt  for  its  strength,  use- 
fulness, intrinsic  sense,  and  political  importance.' 

Second  in  importance,  of  course,  only  to  the  system  of  government 
and  adminbtration,  was  the  judicial  system  of  New  England,  which 
did  not,  however,  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  other  colonies. 
In  Massachusetts,  under  the  original  charter,  the  power  of  establish- 
ing  courts  of  justice  was  without  any  warrant  assumed,  like  many  oth- 
er  powers,  by  the  colonists.  At  first  the  general  court  exercised  the 
whole  judicial  as  well  as  legislative  authority,  and  decided  cases  by 
a  majority  of  votes ;  but  owing  to  the  pressure  of  business,  inferior 
courts  were  established  in  the  year  1689,  the  general  court  retaining 
only  an  appellate  jurisdiction  in  certain  specified  cases.  The  highest 
of  the  inferior  tribunals  was  the  court  of  assistants,  or  "great  quarter 
court,"  composed  of  the  Oovemor,  Deputy-governor,  and  assistants. 
They  had  general  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  heard  all  capital  cases  and 
cases  of  divorce ;  were  held  to  combine  all  the  powers  of  the  Eing^s 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  other  English  courts ;  exercised  admiralty 
jurisdiction;  and  in  the  year  1673  were  empowered  to  try  certain 
causes  without  a  jury,  which  was  a  great  innovation  in  New  England. 
Below  the  court  of  assistants  came  the  county  courts,  with  jurisdic- 
tion extending  to  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  except  capital  cases 
and  cases  of  divorce,  and  analogous  to  the  English  courts  of  quarter 
sessions.  They  were  composed  of  an  assistant,  or  magistrate,  residing 
in  the  county,  or  of  one  specially  appointed  by  the  general  court, 
aided  by  commissioners,  nominated  by  the  freemen,  and  appointed 
by  the  general  court.  These  county  courts,  besides  their  purely  l^al 
powers,  had  authority  to  lay  out  highways,  license  public-houses,  see 
that  an  able  ministry  was  supported,  admit  freemen,  exercise  probate. 


>  The  New  England  systems  of  government  and  the  town  systems  are  described 
in  many  histories,  notably  Palfrey  and  Bancroft,  and,  among  foreign  writore,  Tooqoe- 
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and  grant  adiniobtratioD,  while  Uimr  clerks  were  ex  ojjfeio  reeordera. 
Below  the  coaDty  courts  were  the  local  tribiinals»  correqKmdiiig  to 
ihoseof  justices  of  the  peace  or  magistrates  in  the  other  colonies.  Thej 
were  held  by  an  assistant  or  magistrate,  if  soch  a  person  lived  in  the 
town,  by  *' commissioners  of  small  caosesi"  elected  by  the  people,  and 
sometimes  by  the  select-men  of  the  town.  These  coarts  tried  small 
cases,  and  pnnished  for  petty  offences.  Ontside  this  general  system, 
there  was  a  "  strangers*  or  merchants*  conrt,**  held  by  the  (3o?emor 
or  Deputy,  and  two  magistrates,  for  the  benefit  of  strangers  trading  to 
the  colony,  and  with  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  assistants.  Chancery 
jurisdiction,  so  far  as  it  was  required,  was  retained  and  ezocised  by 
the  general  court  until  the  year  1685,  when  they  aected  a  court  cons- 
posed  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county  courts,  chosen  by  the  free- 
men to  hear  causes  *' containing  matters  of  apparent  equity,'*  and 
with  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  assistants.  The  old  Puritan  system, 
as  a  whole,  fully  and  sufficiently  met  the  needs  of  the  society  for 
which  it  was  formed.  It  was  administoed  admirably,  and  substan- 
tial justice  was  obtained  through  men  of  no  qpecial  legal  todning, 
but  with  the  natural  aptitude  and  respect  for  law  and  its  tradi- 
tions which  are  such  striking  features  of  the  eariy  New  England  char- 
acter. 

The  judicial  system,  as  finally  estabUshed  under  the  provincial  char- 
ter, was  simplified  and  separated  from  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments,  but  did  not  in  other  respects  differ  essentially  from  that 
of  the  colony  which  had  preceded  it  The  lowest  courts  were  those 
of  the  justices  competent  to  try  all  causes  under  forty  shillings,  when 
land  was  not  concerned,  and  to  punish  for  petty  offences.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  old  county  courts  was  divided  under  the  new  system.  A 
court  of  quarter  sessions,  or  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  composed 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  was  established,  and  hi^d 
quarterly.  They  had  the  care  of  roads,  bridges,  inns,  etc,  and  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  old  county  courts,  while  the  whole  civil 
jurisdiction  was  given  to  courts  of  common  pleas,  composed  of  four 
judges  specially  appointed  for  each  county.  The  highest  court  in  the 
province,  replacing  that  of  the  assistants  and  the  general  court,  was 
the  superior  court,  consisting  of  a  chief-justice  and  four  associate  jus- 
tices, who  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  at  pleasure,  but  were,  un- 
til the  year  1772,  dependent  upon  the  Legislature  for  their  salaries 
Their  jurisdiction  extended  to  all  actions,  civil  or  criminal,  with  gen- 
eral appellate  jurisdiction,  including  appeals,  reviews,  and  writs  of  er 
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ror, ''  aft  fullj  and  amply  to  all  intents  and  pnrpoaes  whataoeyer  at  the 
oonrto  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Ezcheqner,  within  his 
Majesty's  kingdom  of  England."  To  the  judges  of  the  superior  conit 
was  given  the  power  to  issue  Uie  writ  of  JEToAsot  Cofpui;  and  after  the 
failure  to  establish  a  court  of  chancery  by  the  act  of  1693  they  exer- 
cised all  the^uitable  jurisdiction  required  in  the  colony.  Hie  Qov- 
omor  and  Council  formed  the  supreme  court  of  probate,  and,  by  the 
right  of  substitution  as  a  ciril  law  court,  appointed  judges  of  probate 
for  each  county,  a  system  whkh  was  loosely  administered ;  but  not, 
apparently,  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  harm,  or  fail  in  the  performance 
of  its  duties.  There  was  also  a  ?ice-admiralty  court,  with  a  judge  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  which  was  in  Massachusetts,  as  elsewhere,  gen- 
erally unpopular,  and  came  not  infrequ^tly  into  collision  with  the 
superior  court  of  the  province. 

This  provincial  system  too^  as  a  whole,  worked  well ;  the  law  was 
property  adminiatered,  and  justice  done.  The  bench — filled  at  first  by 
men  of  social  and  political  eminence,  and  of  high  character,  but  of  do 
special  training,  except  in  some  instances  for  the  ministry — gradually 
changed  its  character  during  the  eighteenth  century,  as  the  legal  pro- 
fession became  an  important  pursuit,  and  drew  to  itself  much  of  the 
best  ability  in  the  province.  At  the  period  of  the  Revolution  some 
of  the  judges  were  tiiorougUy  tndned  lawyers ;  and  a  picture  of  the 
court,  as  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  writs  of  assbtance,  has  come 
down  to  us  in  a  letter  from  John  Adams:  ^'The  scene  is  the  Council- 
chamber  in  the  old  Town-house  in  Boston.  The  date  is  in  the  month 
of  February,  1761.  The  Coundl-diamber  was  as  respectable  an  i^art- 
m^t  as  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  proportion,  or  that  in  the  State-house  in  Philadelphia,  in  which 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  in  1776.  In  this  cham- 
ber, round  a  great  fire,  were  seated  five  judges,  with  Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor Hutchinson  at  their  head  as  chief-justice,  all  arrayed  in  their 
new,  fresh,  rich  robes  of  scariet  English  broadcloth,  in  their  large  cam- 
bric bands  and  immense  judicial  wigs.  In  this  chamber  were  seated, 
at  a  long  table,  all  the  barristers-at-law  of  Boston,  and  of  the  neigh- 
boring County  of  Middlesex,  in  gowns,  bands,  and  tie-wigs.  They 
were  not  seated  on  ijrory  chairs,  l^ut  their  dress  was  more  solemn  and 
more  pompous  than  that  of  the  Roman  Senate  when  the  Gkiuls  broke 
in  upon  them.  Two  portraits,  at  more  than  full  length,  of  King 
Charles  the  Second  and  King  James  the  Second,  in  splendid  gold 
frames,  were  hung  up  on  the  most  conqpieuous  sides  of  the  apartf* 
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iiMot^'  The  bench  and  bur  of  MassachoseUa,  as  they  appear  befoMi 
ot  in  tiiat  celebrated  trial,  are  both  a  req>ectable  and  imposing  body. 
In  the  other  New  England  cdonies  the  judicial  syatem  did  not  dif- 
fer materially  from  that  of  Mmaehoiwtti,  New  Hampshire  as  a  roy- 
al province  had  its  highest  oonrt  of  appeals  in  the  C<mncil  of  twdve 
manbers,  but  there  was  the  same  stubborn  and  efj^tive  popular  r» 
sistance  to  a  court  of  chanoeiy  as  in  Massadiusetts.  In  Connect^ 
cut  there  was  one  supreme  court,  with  a  chief-jnstioe  and  four  aaso* 
date  justicesi  sitting  twice  a  year  in  each  county ;  while  the  county 
courts  consisted  of  one  judge  and  two  or  more  justices  of  the 
quorum.  There  wtfe  eighteen  probate  districts,  with  a  judge  iofr 
each,  justices*  courts  in  every  town,  and  a  sheriff  and  King's  attorney 
in  every  oounty.  The  Khode  Island  aystem  was  substanUally  the 
same.* 

The  bar  in  New  England,  as  in  the  other  American  provinces,  did 
not  come  into  prominence  until  the  generation  which  carried  through 
the  Revolution  was  upon  the  atage.  The  first  barrister,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  does  not  appear  in  Massadmsetts  b^ore  the  year 
1688.  This  was  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  absence  of  any  opportu- 
nities for  study,  to  the  attractions  offered  to  men  of  intellectual  tastes 
by  the  ministry,  and  to  the  fact  that  legal  truning  was  not  necessary 
to  obtain  a  seat  on  the  Bench.  Attorneys  were  jd^ty,  and  laymen 
were  ready  to  argue  their  own  causes ;  but  there  was  no  lack  of  busi- 
ness,  for  Uie  people  were  very  litigious,  especially  in  Connecticut,  and 
rejoiced  greatly  in  the  sturdy  and  frequent  contests  between  towns 
for  tracts  of  land.  The  only  wonder  is  that  a  field  so  promising,  and 
offering  such  an  opening  for  men  with  special  training,  should  have 
been  so  long  neglected  by  a  people  who  were  ready  to  seise  on  every 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living.  The  change  came  before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  towns,  and  somewhat  later  in  the 
country  districts,  in  proportion  as  the  claims  of  the  Church  weak^ied, 
and  the  importance  of  the  judiciary  and  of  the  business  of  the  law 
increased.  Many  of  the  ablest  graduates  of  the  colleges,  particularly 
those  who  were  Uie  architects  of  their  own  fortunes,  turned  to  the  law 
for  support  and  advancement ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  writs  of  as- 

'  Works  of  John  AdsmB,  z.,  244 ;  see  also  Tador*8  Life  t>f  Jamee  Otis,  pp.  60, 6 1. 

•  As  to  coarts,  JQrisdiotioii,etc,see  Charters  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut; 
Washburn's  Judicial  History  of  Massadiusetts;  Massachusetts  Hist  Qoc  Coll., I^ 
Til,  Description  of  Connecticut;  Hinman,  Connecticut  ABtiquitieR»  p.  SeS;  Mew 
Hampshire  Ph>y.Pepcfs,iv^  479;  HUdreth.  il,  966. 
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tistanoe  the  bur  of  Boston  was  composed  of  sach  men  as  James  Otis, 
John  Adams,  Samuel  Ghidley,  Samael  Qnincy,  Ozenbridge  Thacher, 
Robert  Aacbmsty,  and  othen ;  some  destined  to  great  places  in  the 
world's  history,  and  ail  sonnd  and  good  lawyers.  A  similar  improve- 
ment took  place  thronghont  New  England ;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
B(e?olntion,  and  afterward,  the  lawyers  had  become  a  powerfal  and 
inflnential  clUsa  in  the  community,  and  one  conspicnous  in  politics ; 
the  profession  was  eagerly  sought,  and  chiefly  filled  by  men  of  social 
position  and  marked  abiUtiea.  By  the  description  just  quoted  from 
the  letter  of  John  Adams,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  dress  and  appear- 
ance traditional  in  the  English  conrta  was  presenred  not  only  by  the 
bench,  but  by  the  members  of  the  bar  as  weU,  who  came  into  court 
in  silken  gowns,  bands,  and  tie-wigs.  The  opportunities  for  study 
continued  to  be  very  meagre,  and  had  to  be  supplemented  by  zeal 
and  perseverance,  especially  as  the  crude  system  in  vogue  required  a 
practitioner  to  be, equally  well  versed  in  every  branch  of  Uie  law. 
Practice  was  very  loose,  but  was  for  actual  use  an  improvement  on 
the  technicalities  which  held  sway  in  England.  Litigation  was  easy 
and  cheap,  so  far  as  the  courts  were  concerned,  but  the  amount  of 
business  and  good  fees  made  the  profession  lucrative.  The  counsel 
read  the  complaint,  explained  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  and  then 
put  it  in ;  and  the  plidntiff  and  defendant  were  always  heard  if,  as 
often  happened,  they  wanted  to  address  the  court  The  oratory  at 
first  was  very  bad,  but  gradually  improved  with  the  development  of 
the  profesdon.  No  record  of  causes  was  kept,  and  appeals  were  fre- 
quent A  jury  considered  several  cases  at  once,  and  were  allowed 
while  in  session  to  wander  freely  about  Special  pleadings  and  de- 
murrers were  not  admitted;  the  general  issue  was  always  pleaded, 
and  defects  in  form  were  not  suffered  to  abate  the  writ  There  were, 
of  course,  no  sidts  in  equity,  but  the  judges,  not  being  bound  by  strict 
law,  could  give  equitable  construction ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
substantial  justice  was  obtained,  or  that  the  system,  on  the  whole, 
worked  satisfactorily.  In  the  year  1761  the  distinction  between  bar- 
risters and  attorneys  was  introduced,  and  three  years'  practice  in  the 
bferior  court  demanded  before  admission  could  be  obtained  to  the 
superior  court  Five  years  later,  three  years'  study  was  required  to 
be  an  attorney,  two  more  to  be  a  counsellor,  and  two  more  to  become 
a  barrister.  The  law  was  the  common  law  of  England,  and  the  stat- 
utes of  the  realm  and  of  the  province.  At  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  bar  of  Massachusetts  was,  in  point  of  learning,  practice,  and 
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general  standing— with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Virginia— the  best 
in  America.' 

The  compact  popnlation  and  extensire  mercantile  interests  whidi 
did  so  moch  to  pnsh  forward  the  legal  profession  when  it  once  began 
to  assume  its  proper  place,  assisted  also  the  development  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  whidi,  however,  was  never  in  the  hands  of  snch  dn- 
bions  characters  as  was  the  case  at  first  in  the  other  colonies.  Many 
of  the  emigrant  cleigy  studied  medicine  before  they  embarked,  while 
others  were  brought  up  to  both  professions ;  so  that  even  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  most  of  the  physicians  were  learned  men,  possessed 
of  more  or  less  special  training.  Sometimes  the  school -master  was 
the  village  doctor,  and  much  more  rarely  the  healing  art  was  found 
in  combination  with  some  trade,  like  mending  shoes.  The  first  med- 
ical work  which  appeared  in  America  was  Thacher's  "  Brief  Rule  to 
guide  the  People  in  Small-poz,"  published  in  1677.  Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing century  the  profession  had  many  men  exclusively  devoted  to 
its  pursuit,  and  a  general  interest  was  felt  in  it,  and  in  questions  con* 
nected  with  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  charaeter  of  the  controversy  which 
raged  in  Boston  about  the  year  1720  in  regard  to  inoculation.  To 
Zabdiel  Boylston  belongs  the  credit  of  its  introduction ;  but  the  con- 
flict spread  to  all  dasses,  and  especially  interested  the  clergy,  periiapa 
on  account  of  their  earlier  connection  with  medicine.  The  great 
champion  of  inoculation  was  Cotton  Mather,  who  appeared  at  this 
time  in  a  better  light  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  Ufe;  but  his  en- 
lightened advocacy  of  the  new  theory  called  out  the  bitterest  attacks. 
Inoculation  was  opposed  on  both  religious  and  economical  grounds, 
because  it  anticipated  the  action  of  the  Almighty,  and  because  it  was 
very  expensive.  Cotton  Mather  writes,  in  the  year  1721,  of  a  "spite- 
ful town  and  poisoned  country,"  and  of  his  "  sufferings  from  a  bar- 
barous and  bloody  people,"  and  gives  thanks  for  his  "  late  miraculous 
escape"  from  a  "granado"  which  some  friend  of  old-fashioned  small- 
pox threw  in  at  his  window.  Although  inoculation  slowly  made  its 
way,  the  opposition  waa  stubborn  and  long-Hved ;  and  as  late  as  the 
year  1774  the  hospital  on  Cat  Island  was  burned,  because  it  was  fea^ 
ed  that  it  would  be  turned  into  an  inoculating  hospital,  and  the  mob 

^  Brissot,  p.  90 ;  Upham's  Salem  Witchcraft,  L,  Introductioii ;  Proc  Masflsciha. 
setts  Hist  Soc,  liL,  109,  Bennet's  Ma  History ;  New  England  Hist  Gen.  Beg.,  ttt., 
206 ;  New  Hampshire  Hist  Soc  Coll.,  iv.,  88 ;  History  of  New  Boston,  p.  201 ;  Bon- 
ton,  History  of  Concord— Bhode  l8laiMl,Qfeette*8  ffi^orj  <tf  East  Greenwioh,  p.  16S 
—Connecticut,  Bochefonoauld,  p.  686. 
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protected  the  iooendiame  agaiast  the  oflken  of  the  law.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  controversy  the  deigj  had  abandoned  medicine,  and 
trained  men  had  not  yet  taken  it  up.  Doctors  were  primarily  drag- 
gists,  hot  they  were  well  paid,  and  in  the  towns  had  a  large  prac- 
tice, owing  to  the  stnmgws  brought  thither  by  trade.  Special  edu- 
cation, however,  was  even  then  appreciated,  and  had  its  reward ;  and 
the  physicians  rose  rapidly  in  the  social  scale,  became  a  learned  and 
respectable  body,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolotion  more  nnmerous 
than  either  lawyers  or  deigy.  In  Bfaine  and  the  outlying  districts 
there  were  few  or  no  physicians  or  surgeons,  and  the  people  wcm 
much  at  the  mercy  of  quacks;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  profession  was 
made  up  of  excellent  men,  who  were  looked  up  to  by  the  communi- 
ty, and  held  in  high  conuderation.  Little  was  done  for  the  public 
health.  A  hospital  on  Bainsford  Island,  in  Boston  harbor,  seems  to 
have  been  almost  the  only  effort  in  this  direction,  and  here  New  Eng- 
land fell  behind  Pennsylvania.  Nor  was  so  much  done  for  medical 
education  as  in  the  middle  provinces.  The  first  course  of  lectures 
in  America  were  those  on  anatomy,  delivered  in  Newport  by  Wil- 
liam Hunter,  one  of  the  famous  Scotch  family  of  that  name,  about 
the  year  1764;  but  this  was  exceptionaL  There  was  no  oiganized 
system  of  study  even  at  the  seats  of  learning,  and  medical  associa- 
tions were  not  established  until  just  before  the  Revolution,  and  j;hen 
only  in  a  few  places.' 

The  army  and  navy,  strictiy  speaking,  had  no  more  existence  as 
professions  in  New  England  than  in  the  other  colonies,  but  the  ma- 
terial for  both  was  more  abundant  and  better  trained  than  anywhere 
else,  while  the  sea  gave  careers  to  a  huge  portion  of  the  boldest  and 
most  enterprising  part  of  the  population.  The  English  Puritan  was 
essentially  a  fighting  man,  and  excelled  in  the  art  of  war.  Many  of 
the  eariy  leaders  had  seen  service  in  Europe,  and  others  of  a  later 
time  had  followed  Cromwell  to  battle,  and  been  trained  in  the  harsh 
^  school  of  the  civil  wars.    Dangers  from  the  Indians  kept  this  war- 

>  Bodiefoaosnld,  L,  427 ;  Brissot^  p.  89 ;  Dnnkm^s  Letters  (Ballivant  and  Oskes), 
p.  87;  Wiokes,  History  of  Med.  in  New  Jersey,  pp.  14,  83,  87;  ICuMdiafletts 
Hist  Soc  ColL,  n.,  L,  81, 106,  Medioine  in  Msssschosetts ;  11.,  viL,  71,  Letter  from 
Franklin ;  IV.,  ii.,  Douglsas  to  Golden ;  V.,  vi.,  188,  Sewall  Diary ;  IV.,  vii.,  Mather 
F^Hms,  1781 ;  New  Hampshire  Hist  Soc  €k>IL,  i.,  187 ;  iv.,  88 ;  v.,  186 ;  History  of 
New  Boston,  p.  801 ;  History  of  Ohester ;  History  of  Rindge^Rhode  Ishmd,  Greene's 
History  of  East  Greenwich— Oonnecticat,  Litchfield  Coimty  Centennial,  p.  61 ;  HiS' 
lory  of  Norwich,  OaoUdns,  pp.  198,486. 
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like  habit  in  fall  exerdae,  and  tbe  Paritaa  at  the  veiy  ootaet  dealt 
with  the  Peqnodi  with  an  effectivenett  and  oompleteneeB  onequaDed 
in  the  annals  of  the  time.  In  the  seventeenth  ceotnry  all  men  west 
armed;  even  the  farmers  wore  swords,  and  the  military  spirit  was 
wide -spread  and  ardent  All  adults  were  in  the  militia^  and  the 
training-day,  when  the  soldiery  wrat  oot  to  drill  with  pike  and  mna- 
ket,  was  the  great  break  in  Uie  dark  monotony  of  ddly  life.  Thia 
costom  and  the  military  tradition  endured  nntil  the  Bevdntion,  when 
the  militia  appear  nnder  the  faunoos  name  of  Minote-men.  In 
Connecticnt  alone  there  were  dgfateen  regiments  of  foot,  and  troops 
of  horse.  The  train-bands  of  each  town  tamed  oot  fonr  times  m 
year,  and  the  master  was  always  fnlL  The  training  opened  with 
prayer;  then  came  drill,  shooting  at  a  mark,  feasting,  and  great  con- 
sumption of  cakes,  ale,  and  cider.  The  soldiers  armed  themselTea, 
and  chose  their  own  officers,  and  although  they  had  not  the  disci- 
pline of  a  reguhir  array,  they  furnished  the  best  matmal  for  one. 
Fort  William,  in  Boston  harbor,  was  heavily  armed,  and  garrisoned 
in  time  of  peace  by  one  hundred  men;  and  on  the  appearance  of  an 
enemy,  the  signal  was  flashed  from  the  light-house  to  Uie  fort,  thence 
to  the  town,  and  thence  throughout  the  country.  The  lighting  of 
tbe  beacon  on  Beacon  Hill,  in  Boston,  would,  when  the  revolution- 
ary troubles  began,  bring  forty  thousand  armed  men  to  the  town 
within  twenty-four  hours.  FVom  Virginia  to  New  Hampshire,  says 
Chastellux,  all  men  had  seen  service,  and  the  experiences  of  the  old 
French  war  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  every  one.'  The  fight- 
ing capacity  of  New  England,  however,  may  be  best  judged  from  m 
report  made  to  Congress  in  the  year  1790,  by  which  it  appears  that 
Massachusetts  alone  had  furnished  more  men  in  the  war  for  Inde- 
pendence than  all  the  colonies  south  of  Delaware  together.' 

The  sea  offered  a  livelihood  to  many  of  the  New  England  people. 
Every  port  on  the  rugged  coast  had  its  little  town  from  whose  har- 
bor issued  the  fishermen  and  coasters,  who  faced  the  storms  of  the 
North  AUantic,  and  did  as  much  as  any  sin^^e  class  to  build  up  the 
fortunes  of  the  Eastern  provinces.    Besides  these,  many  large  vessels 

1  Abb«  Robin,  p.  16;  Joumsl  of  Lsbsdisis,  Long  IsUnd  Hist  8oc  CoU.,  L ; 
Upham,  Sftlem  WitdionLft,  i.,  Introduction ;  Proa  Msttsdrasetts  Hist  Soo.,  ffi., 
Bennet'8  Ma  Hist,  p.  109;  Letters  of  John  Dnnton— Conneodcot,  Mussohnsetts 
Hist  Soa,L, Til, 884  andff.;  History  of  New  London,  p. 406 ;  Westerly  and  its 
Witneetee,  p.  142 ;  CliMteUux»8  TrsveU,  L,  19. 

•  American  State  Pspers,  M iUtaij  Affairs,  L,  14. 
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■ailed  from  New  England  to  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  giving 
great  opportonitiea  to  men  of  ooorage  and  sagacity.  The  crews  of 
the  coasters  and  the  fishermen  were  a  roogfa  bot  hardy  race,  who 
combined  the  tenacious  and  combative  qualities  of  the  English  sear 
man  with  an  intelligence  and  quickness  peculiarly  their  own.  They 
manned  the  innumerable  priyateers  of  the  Rerolntiony  which  inflicted 
such  terrible  injuries  on  the  commerce  of  England,  and  largely  con* 
tributed  to  the  brilliant  success  of  our  little  navy  in  the  war  of  1812. 
In  the  merchant -service  men  of  a  superior  class,  and  often  of  the 
best  standing  and  condition,  found  the  path  of  fortune  and  advance- 
ment, and  many  of  those  who  then  reached  the  quarter-deck,  a  high- 
ly-reiq>ected  position  in  New  England,  afterward  attained  the  highest 
rank  both  in  public  and  private  life,  and  became  leaders  in  the  state 
and  nation.* 

The  last  profession  which  remains  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the 
clergy,  who  not  only  occupied  in  New  England  a  wholly  exceptional 
position,  but  drew  to  their  ranks  a  large  proportion  of  Che  ability  and 
strength  of  the  community.  The  Puritan  theory  of  a  system  where 
Church  and  State  were  one  and  the  same,  was  tried  fairly  and  fuUy 
nowhere  except  in  New  England ;  and  one  result  of  the  experiment 
was  to  produce  a  government  which  was  largely  theocratic,  and  which 
gave  to  the  priesthood  a  social  and  political  power  rare  at  any  pe- 
riod or  in  any  nation,  but  unknown  in  modem  times  in  a  free  state. 
The  failure  of  the  Puritan  theory,  carried  out  as  it  was  with  rigid 
completeness,  may  be  traced  in  the  decline  of  the  theocracy,  and  in 
its  ultimate  breakdown  as  the  controlling  force  in  the  state.  But 
although  the  system  came  to  an  end  politically  in  a  little  more  than 
fifty  years,  the  class  which  it  had  welded  and  built  up  endured,  with 
all  its  traditions  and  much  of  its  influence,  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

The  ministers  of  the  Puritan  emigration  were  m^  of  birth,  educa- 
tion, and  breeding.  Many  of  them  had  been  driven  from  the  pulpits 
of  the  English  Church,  and  all  possessed  the  sternest  courage  and 
deepest  convictions.  They  were  without  exception  leaders  in  every 
way  among  the  people,  formed  the  strongest  class  in  the  communi- 
ty, and  were  bold,  vigorous,  intolerant,  able  men,  who  set  their  mark 
indelibly  upon  the  eariy  institutions  of  New  England.  In  accord- 
ance with  their  views  the  laws  were  framed;  by  their  opinions  much 

>  Ai  to  the  seunen  and  fishermen  of  such  towns  as  Portsmouth  tnd  M srblsf 
bead,  see  Drake's  Nooks  and  Comers  of  the  New  Ifaigland  Coast 
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of  the  pablic  policy  was  directed ;  for  them  the  college  was  founded, 
and  they  alone  were  thought  worthy  of  the  highest  edacation.  To 
them  the  people  looked  ap  with  a  ydnntary  ie?erence  and  with  [wo- 
fonnd  awe;  while  from  their  pnlpita  they  wielded  an  anthoiity  aad 
exercised  a  power  which  was  simply  overwhelming.  The  vigor  and 
force  of  the  damnatory  passages  in  the  sermons  of  Hooker,  who  led 
his  fiock  into  the  wilderness  of  Connectiont,  are  marvelloos,  mod 
Hooker  was  simply  a  oon^icoons  example  of  his  dass.  ''I  lore  to 
sweeten  my  month  with  a  piece  of  Calvin  before  I  sleep  "  said  John 
Cotton ;  and  the  avrf ol  doctrines  of  the  Swiss  reformer  lost  none  of 
their  effect  in  the  hands  of  the  New  England  cleigy.  Bat  the  Pori- 
tan  ministers  did  not  role  over  congr^;ation8  of  ignorant  and  soper- 
stitions  peasants.  They  had  to  deal  with  hard-headed,  educated,  and 
thinking  English  farmers  and  country  gentlemen.  They  had  to  prove 
their  right  to  their  high  ofike  not  only  by  strong  and  irreproachable 
character,  but  by  the  breadth  and  depth  of  their  acquirements.  Their 
sermons  were  monuments  of  learnings  and  they  were  without  exo^ 
tion  profound  scholars.  Channcy,  the  President  of  Harvard  C<Jlege, 
had  die  Hebrew  Bible  read  in  the  morning,  the  Gheek  Testament  in 
the  afternoon,  and  conmiented  upon  them  extempore  in  Latin.  They 
were  all  versed  in  andent  langui^ges,  and  perfect  masters  of  them,  and 
sometimes  of  modem  tongues  as  well  The  same  deep  leamii^  char- 
acteriaed  the  Mathers,  Willard,  and  all  the  leaders,  and  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  the  whole  body  of  the  cleifQr* 

The  affection  and  veneration  in  which  they  were  held  is  shown  by 
the  account  given  in  a  journal,  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  ceit- 
tury,  of  the  proceedings  on  the  occasion  of  the  ilhiess  of  a  prominent 
clergyman,  when  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  appointed  to  be 
held  in  the  church.  First  came  a  prayer  of  two  hours,  then  a  ser- 
mon of  an  hour,  then  more  prayers  and  psalm  singing,  the  whole  oc- 
cupying about  four  hours,  and  the  services  being  conducted  by  three 
ministers.  Even  when  the  Puritan  system  gave  way,  and  the  indif- 
ference and  woridliness  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  stron^^y  felt 
in  New  England,  the  seal  and  power  of  the  cleifQr  suffered  little  abate- 
ment One  of  the  early  resolutions  of  Jonathan  Edwards  was, ''  to 
live  with  all  my  might  while  I  do  live  f  and  with  such  a  spirit  as 
this  among  the  clergy,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  remain- 
ed a  strong  influential  dass,  comprising  many  of  the  best  minds  and 
strongest  characters  in  the  community.  In  colonial  times  the  coun- 
try pastors  had  a  glebe,  and  a  fixed  salary  raised  by  collections;  while 
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ill  the  towns  they  were  paid  wholly  by  the  contribiitioBe  of  the  pa- 
lishionen.  After  the  Revolation  and  the  adoption  of  the  new  eon* 
atitntion^  they  still  oontinoed  to  form  a  compact  and  energetic  body, 
supported  by  state  laws  and  by  state  taxation.  They  were  the  heads 
of  all  colleges,  admitted  only  teachers  of  their  own  persuasion,  and  con- 
troUed  the  higher  edocation  of  the  state.  The  latitadinarian  mo?e- 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  oentnry  begun  by  J^^miah  Dommer,  the  po- 
litical writer  and  friend  of  Harley  and  8t  John,  did  much  in  Massft- 
chosetts  to  modify  their  opinions  and  liberalise  their  sentiments,  ihns 
profenging  in  a  milder  form  their  inflnence  and  position.  In  Conneo- 
ticnt  they  had  greater  power,  and  need  it  more  unsparingly ;  so  that 
they  continued  to  be  not  only  the  strongest  class  in  the  community, 
but  to  possess  an  almost  unlimited  authority  until  they  were  over- 
thrown in  the  conflict  with  the  Episcopalians  in  the  year  1818.* 

The  position  and  character  of  the  clergy,  however,  is  but  an  intro- 
duction to  the  great  subject  of  religion,  which  was  for  many  years 
the  ruling  force  in  New  England,  was  always  a  predominant  interest, 
and  which  left  a  peculiar  and  enduring  imprint  on  every  form  of 
social  and  political  life.  In  any  community  religion  is  an  important 
element  if  we  wish  to  understand  die  people,  but  in  New  England  it 
was  so  essential,  and  filled  so  great  a  space  in  life  and  thought,  that 
without  a  full  knowledge  of  its  forms  and  conditions  it  would  be  fu- 
tile to  hope  for  even  the  slenderest  appreciation  of  the  society  in 
which  it  was  at  first  the  all-absorbing  and  at  every  period  a  prevul- 
ing  interest  This  applies  not  so  much  to  the  doctrinal  points  as  to 
the  religious  habits  and  observances,  and  to  the  part  which  religion 
played  in  common  every-day  existence.  Of  the  former  it  is  sufBcient 
to  say  that  the  genendly  accepted  tenets  were  those  of  Calvin,  and 
that  their  discussion  and  development  formed  during  the  seventeenth 
century  the  only  intellectual  excitement  of  the  people.  Points  of 
doctrine  and  questions  of  interpretation  were  argued  with  a  seal 
which  equalled  that  of  the  preachers  of  Crusades,  and  with  a  subtiety 
and  learning  which  would  have  done  honor  to  the  schoolmen.  The 
history  of  this  side  of  New  England  religion  comes  out  strongly  in 
their  literature,  which  will  afford  a  better  opportunity  for  its  descrip- 
tion.   At  present  it  will  suflke  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  broad  field 

1  Froc  MaMadiuiieUs  Hist.  8oa,  ill,  109  and  ff.,  Bennetts  MS.  Hist ;  Briaiot, 
p.  78 ;  Journal  of  the  Lal>adi0t8,  Long  Island  ffist  Soa  Coll.,  i. ;  Tyler's  Am.  Lii- 
eratare,L,  189;  Rochefoncaold,  iL,  214 ;  John  I>imton*s  Letters;  Homiter>s  His- 
tory of  GooneoliontyL,  4)4. 
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of  the  forms,  obeervances,  and  effects  of  idigion  in  the  (M^dinary  life 
of  the  people. 

The  oigaoixation  of  the  churches  was  that  known  at  the  time  of  the 
Ch^at  Rebellion  as  the  Independent  form.  Bach  chnrch  was  a  sdf- 
sustaining,  independent  body,  and  the  sovereign  power  rested  witii  the 
congregation.  The  officers  consisted  of  the  pastor,  lecturers,  teaching 
elders,  and  deacons,  who  were  chosen  by  and  were  dependent  upon  the 
congr^^ion.  Synods  were  held  from  time  to  time ;  but  they  grad- 
ually fell  into  comparative  disuse,  and  never  exercised  great  iniln^ice 
as  such  among  the  cleigy  or  laity,  nor  were  Uiey  invested  with  any 
very  extensive  authority.  The  vigorous  intolerance  of  the  early  Chnrch 
in  New  England  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  facts  in  our  history ;  but 
this  softened  greatly  toward  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
John  Eliot  sadly  bewailed  the  decline  of  religion ;  and  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  it  had  almost  wholly  disappeared.  '^The  present  gen- 
eration in  New  England,"  says  Douglass,  in  his  summary  in  the  year 
1749,  ^^are  of  an  extensive  charity  to  all  Protestants,  though  differing 
in  some  peculiar  but  not  essential  modes  or  ways  of  worship  ;'*  and 
again  the  same  writer  says, "  At  present  the  Congr^lionalists  of  New 
England  may  be  esteemed  among  the  most  moderate  and  charitable 
of  Christian  professions."  At  a  much  later  period  Brissot  stated  that 
the  ministers  of  Boston  rarely  preached  dogmatically,  and  that  the 
American  principle  of  universal  toleration  was  then  strong  in  Massar 
chusetts.  The  contrast,  indeed,  between  the  conduct  of  the  men  who 
drove  out  Williams  and  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  that  of  their  suooessors 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  very  striking.  Intolerance  at  that  time 
still  lingered  in  customs  and  observances,  but  in  public  policy  a  per- 
fect religious  toleration  prevailed.  A  peculiar  hatred  had  been  devel- 
oped in  New  EngUnd  toward  the  Church  which  they  had  left,  and 
many  of  whose  rites  and  ceremonies  they  had  abandoned.  There  was 
loDg  and  stubborn  resistance  to  the  introduction  by  government  of 
worship  in  the  forms  of  the  English  Church ;  and  it  was  a  bitter  trial 
to  Boston  when  Andros  took  possession  of  tiie  Old  South  Meeting- 
house for  that  purpose.  At  an  eariier  period  there  was  strenuous  op- 
poution  to  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book  anywhere  in  New  England, 
and  the  sound  of  its  noble  sentences,  when  permitted,  caused  the 
most  tiiorough  disgust  and  anger.  The  diary  of  Judge  Sewall— that 
wonderful  picture  of  declining  Puritanism — strongly  reflects  this  same 
feeling.  The  worthy  magistrate  notes  every  year  with  pleasure  that 
Christmas  is  not  yet  observed  except  in  official  cirdes,  but  that  the  peo- 
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pie  go  mboot  tbeir  bnsinefls  as  usual  upon  thai  day ;  whfle  on  anothsr 
occasion  he  records  his  disgust  at  the  crosses  worn  and  the  healths 
drunk  on  April  23d  in  honor  of  the  ''  fictitious  St.  George."  This 
feeling  was  deep  and  wide-spread,  unquestionably,  but  it  found  no 
practical  expression,  although,  as  the  province  and  town  grew,  and 
ofBcial  society  and  importance  grew  with  them,  the  Episcopal  Church, 
oountenanced  and  approved,  of  course,  by  the  executive  government, 
had  in  Boston  a  rapid  increase.  It  met  with  no  bitter  opposition, 
however,  even  in  society,  although  fervent  ministers  had  days  for  pri- 
vate fasting  and  prayer  for  those  who  turned  to  the  Church  of  Eng> 
land,  and  against  its  being  set  up  here.  The  cleigy  in  Massachusetts 
generally  wrote  and  declaimed  against  Uie  Church  of  England,  and 
inveighed  against  the  Connecticut  ministers,  who  went  over  to  the 
Episcopalians,  as  they  did  against  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  then  against 
Whitefidd  and  the  itinerant  preachers  of  the  great  revival,  and  final- 
ly against  the  Reverend  East  Apthorp,  sent  out  to  Cambridge  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Giospd ;  but  words  were  the  worst 
that  came  of  all  this.  With  a  royal  Gbvemor  strong  measures  could 
not  have  been  taken  i^^ainst  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  is  not  ap- 
parent that  they  were  desired,  for  nothing  was  done  to  suppress  the 
New  Lights.  Even  Apthorp,  much  as  he  was  written  down,  was — as 
we  are  informed  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury— well  treated  by  the  very  heathen  he  was  sent  to  convert  But 
EpiscopaKanism  had,  on  the  whole,  little  success  in  the  two  northern 
provinces  outside  of  Boston  and  Portsmouth,  never  spreading  into  the 
country,  nor  obtaining  any  hold  upon  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
feeling  in  this  matter  was,  therefore,  milder  in  New  England  than 
elsewhere,  and  less  of  a  grievance  at  the  revolutionary  period,  for  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  force  the  English  Church  upon  the  Puritan 
polity,  but  merely  to  obtain  for  it  a  foothold.  On  the  subject  of  a 
colonial  bishop  alone — an  innovation  of  which  there  was  a  keen 
dread— <lid  religious  matters  tend  to  embitter  the  colonists  i^nst 
the  mother  country,  although  difference  of  creed  had  in  an  imper- 
ceptible fashion  done  much  to  alienate  them. 

In  Connecticut,  where  the  old  charter  government  still  endured, 
there  was  rather  less  toleration  than  in  Massachusetts.  When  the 
first  attempt  was  made  in  New  Haven,  in  the  year  1736,  to  found  an 
Episcopal  church,  only  one  churchman  was  discovered  in  the  town, 
and  the  would-be  founder  was  driven  off  by  the  people;  but  by 
the  middle  of  the  century,  the  numbers  of '  churchmen  increased. 
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and  ^iscopal  ehnrohes  were  started  in  Tarions  places.  At  tlie  aame 
time  several  deigymen,  headed  by  Samuel  Johnson,  seceded  from  the 
chorch  of  their  fathers,  and  were  driven  oot  of  the  colony  by  the  bit- 
ter hostility  of  the  Oongrq;ational  ministers,  who  wece  still  all-power- 
fol,  and  who  controlled  the  college  and  the  edocation  of  the  state. 
At  the  time  of  the  great  revival  nnder  Whitefield  the  Congregation- 
al party  went  even  further,  procured  legislation  against  the  "  New 
lights,"  and  suspended  several  pastors  for  heresy.  Thus  the  ancient 
authority  was  preserved  intact;  but  in  the  year  1818  it  finally  broke 
down  completely  under  the  strain  which  had  unwisely  been  put  upon 
it  in  a  time  when  the  old  theories  no  longer  appealed  to  the  public 
sympathy. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  whole  history  and  position  of  religion  was  ut- 
terly different  from  that  common  to  her  sister  provinces.  The  settle- 
ment was  formed  by  men  in  opposition  to  the  accepted  Puritan  pol- 
icy, the  founders  belonged  to  the  class  of  extremists  generated  in  m 
period  of  intense  religious  excitement,  and  all  the  radical,  lawless,  and 
adventurous  spirits  flocked  to  the  new  colony.  Inability  to  conform 
to  any  settled  system  was  the  characteristic  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  principle  of  toleration  which  they  advocated 
resulted  for  many  years  in  nothing  but  faction,  turbulence,  and  loose 
government,  which  left  a  lasting  mark  upon  the  community.  Perfect 
toleration  was  established,  and  finally  bore  good  fruit;  and  members 
of  every  despised  sect  found  a  resting-place  and  recognition  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  charter  of  Brown  College,  which  divided  the  trustees 
among  the  Baptists — ^the  predominant  sect — the  Friends,  Episcopa- 
lians, and  Congregationaliste,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  Rhode  Isl- 
and policy.  But  the  religious  conflicts  and  varying  creeds  which  had 
given  birth  to  the  colony  bore  fruit  also  in  numerous  religious  fanat- 
ics and  craxy  sects,  such  as  the  Beldenites,  Wilkinsonians,  and  Morse- 
ites,  which  sprang  up  and  flourished  in  the  congenial  soil,  and  pro- 
duced more  or  less  commotion  and  disorder.* 


>  Ai  'to  religion  in  MtflssohoseltB,  see  Anderson's  Colonial  Church,  i!L,  407 ; 
I>oiiglM8,  Summary,  L,  4S2, 441 ;  Brissot,  p.  74 ;  Bumaby,  p.  184 ;  Wanaey,  pp.  81, 
48;  Long  Island  Hist  Soc, L,  Journal  of  Labadists;  Nason's  Life  of  FranUand; 
New  England  Oen.  Hist  Reg.,  z.,  822 ;  sit.,  204 ;  John  Dunton's  Letters,  p.  M; 
Doc  relating  to  Col.  History  of  New  York,  vi,  Johnson  to  Seeker,  etc.,  1768, 1769; 
Uring*B  Voyages,  p.  1 10 ;  Massachusetts  Hist  Soc.  Coll,  XL,  il,  S.  Johnson,  etc ;  IL, 
viii.,72 ;  IV.,  it.,  421 ;  New  Hampshire  Hist  Soc,  iy.,  87 ;  Brewster,  Rambles  about 
Portsmouth,  Second  Series,  p.  867 ;  Pror.  Papers,  iy.,  660— Rhode  Island,  Bumaby, 
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Sack  were  the  general  aspects  of  religion  in  the  New  England 
provinces  in  the  eighteenth  centory ;  bnt  its  real  character,  and  its 
efiect  npon  life  and  society,  require  more  detail  for  a  complete  under- 
standing. The  most  striking  part  of  New  England  religion,  and  one 
which  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  New  England  daily  life,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  forms  of  worship,  in  the  observance  of  Sunday,  and  in 
its  laws  and  customs.  The  Puritan  Sabbath  was  observed  with  strict 
uniformity  throughout  New  England;  and  although  its  stem  features 
soften  as  we  approach  the  Revolution,  it  is  still  essentially  the  same 
as  during  the  oldxharter  government  The  Sabbath  laws  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  Puritan  legidation;  they  were  rigidly  enforoed 
by  the  early  immigrants,  and  produced  a  day  of  rest  which  was  ab- 
solutely terrible  in  its  grimness.  The  Sabbath  began  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  on  Saturday,  and  lasted  until  sunset  on  Sunday.  All 
work  of  every  description  was  suspended;  while  amusements  and 
sports,  rare  enough  on  week-days,  were  absolutely  prohibited.  There 
was  no  traveUing,  no  movement  in  the  streets,  nothing  but  religious 
exercises  at  home  and  in  church.  No  traveUer  could  be  entertained, 
and  the  constables  made  the  rounds  of  the  town  on  Saturday  even- 
ing to  see  that  all  taverns  were  closed ;  and  if  any  one  was  absent 
from  church  for  more  than  one  Sunday,  the  tjrthing-men  sought  the 
offender  out,  and  he  was  obliged  to  offer  sufficient  defence  or  be 
fined,  set  in  the  stocks  or  in  a  wooden  cage,  or  whipped.  The  or- 
der maintained  in  church  was  of  the  severest  kind.  A  luckless  maid- 
servant of  Plymouth,  who  in  the  early  days  smiled  in  chuTch,  was 
threatened  with  banishment  as  a  vagabond.  Sunday  was  no  day  for 
smiling  in  the  Puritan  theory,  and  such  it  remained  for  more  than 
a  century.  These  principles  began  to  relax  at  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  were  modified  a  great  deal  during  that  which 
followed ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  their  customs.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  Robert  Pike,  the  sturdy  opponent  of 
witchcraft,  had  one  Sunday  urgent  business  which  called  him  from 
home.  He  waited  impatiently  for  the  close  of  the  day,  and  as  the 
sun  sank  into  a  bank  of  clouds,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away. 
As  he  passed  the  door  of  an  unfriendly  neighbor,  the  treacherous  sun 
gleamed  out  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds  upon  horse  and  rider;  and 

p.  117;  Boohefoiiosiild,L,496;  OiJ»ooii,8kelohesof  Vewport,p.48,186;  Qreene'a 
EbmX  OreeniHch,p.  161— ^Oonnectieut,  New  Haven  Hist.  Soc,  L,  68 ;  ffistory  of  New 
London,  p.  442;  HoUistec'a  History  of  Goonectioat,  L,  469. 
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next  daj  Bobert  Pike  was  fined  for  travdlingon  Sandny.  Increase  Ma- 
ther, in  a  sermon,  attribated  the  terrible  conflagration  in  Boston,  in  the 
year  1711,  to  carrying  hardens  and  practising  serrile  employmeBtB, 
snch  as  baking,  npon  the  8abbath ;  and  his  son,  Cotton  Mather,  said 
it  was  a  warning  from  the  UcAy  One  for  non-attendance  on  the  Tlinrs- 
day  lecture.  This  ^irit  saffersd  little  diminution.  In  the  middk  of 
the  eighteenth  centary  no  one  was  allowed  in  Boston  to  go  in  or 
ont  of  town ;  the  gates  were  shut,  the  ferry  guarded,  and  men  wera 
seised  in  the  country.  There  was  no  trading,  no  waUdng  to  the 
wat^s  edge,  or  even  in  summer  on  the  common.  No  barber  coold- 
ply  his  trade,  no  public-house  was  open^  two  or  three  people  talkii^ 
in  the  street  were  likely  to  be  diqiersed  <^  arrested,  and  justices  went 
about  with  constables  to  enforce  the  laws.  At  the  period  of  the  Ber- 
olution  er^thing  stopped  on  Sunday ;  the  streets  were  deserted,  ex- 
cept between  serrices,  for  every  one  was  either  in  his  own  house  or 
at  church.  The  most  innocent  amusements  were  forbidden,  and  a 
young  Frenchman,  one  of  our  allies,  venturing  to  dispel  the  #iisiim  of 
the  day  by  playing  on  the  flute,  an  angry  mob  gathered  about  the 
house,  and  he  was  compdled  by  his  host  to  desist  Bven  at  that 
time  men  were  arrested  for  carrying  bundles  in  the  streeti  and  the 
select-men  of  the  country  towns  stopped  all  travellers  who  came  with- 
in their  reach.  There  have  been  great  changes  rince  then ;  but  in 
no  respect  has  the  strength  of  the  Puritan  character,  and  the  depth  of 
the  impression  they  left  on  their  race,  been  more  forcibly  shown  than 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  their  Sabbath  which  in  all  essentials  endures  to 
this  day  among  the  Bnglish-q>eaking  race  throughout  Oreat  Britain 
and  the  United  States.' 

The  church  services  corresponded  to  the  general  charactw  of  the 
day.  Long  prayers  and  longer  sermons  were  the  predominant  feai- 
ufes,  the  sermon  alone  often  occupying  two  hours,  with  the  prayers 
in  proportion.    After  the  regular  services  all  the  members  took  the 


>  Sonday  Obsemnoes,  Mssssohiisetts,  Abb6  Robin,  pp.  10,  11 ;  Jovmsl  ct 
CUude  Bkmohsrd,  p.  188 ;  Life  of  Robert  Pike,  p.  94 ;  Joarnal  of  the  Lsbsifista, 
Long  Island  Hist  Soo.,  L ;  Tyler's  Amer.  litenture,  L,  104,189 ;  I^ro^ 
Hist  Soo.,iiL,Beiiiiet'8  MS.  Hirt.,  109  sod  IT.;  Roohefoocsald,  L,4S7;  Anbnrey, 
B.,  08 ;  Mtsssohoietts  Hist.  Soc  OolL,  L-t.,  68 ;  Ibid.,  V.,  vi.,  SewsU*8  Diaiy,  il^ 
8S8— New  Hampshire,  Rodiefoooaald,  iL,  190 ;  Wilton  Geateoarj,  Peabodj,  p.  61; 
History  of  Rtndge,  p.  888— Ooimectioitt,  Fowler's  History  at  Durham,  p.  171 ; 
History  of  Meridsn  and  WaUingfoid,  p.  409 ;  Abb4  Robin,  p.  41 ;  Roohifoossald, 
L,687. 
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sacmnenty  and  those  who  were  not  yet  admitted  looked  on ;  hot  the 
spectators  were  few,  for  every  boy  and  girl  on  coming  to  a  fit  age  was 
required  or  induced  to  take  the  covenant^  A  curioos  and  character- 
istic traity  strongly  illustrative  of  the  studied  indifference,  or,  perhaps, 
dislike,  of  anything  i^^reeable,  and  of  the  tenacious  conservatism  of  the 
Puritan  character,  is  exhibited  in  the  matter  of  church  music.  Dur- 
ing almost  the  whole  of  the  colonial  and  provincial  periods  this  music 
consisted  wholly  of  congregational  singing.  The  hymns  of  the  Bay 
Psalm-book,  for  a  long  time  the  only  ones  in  vogue,  have  a  roughness 
of  language  and  versification  which  is  appalling,  and  these  verses  were 
given  out  by  leaders,  a  line  at  a  time,  and  chanted  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation, who  did  not  at  the  outside  know  more  than  five  tunes. 
This  sin^ng  ^'  by  rule  "  sounded,  says  one  of  its  opponents, ''  like  five 
hundred  different  tunes  roared  out  at  the  same  time,'*  an  effect  which 
must  have  been  greatly  heightened  by  the  pause  after  each  line,  while 
the  leader  or  precentor  gave  out  the  next  Early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  this  organised  discord  produced  resistance,  and  a  reform  was 
b^^n  with  a  view  to  substituting  singing  by  note  for  singing  by  rule, 
which  led  to  a  prolonged  struggle  all  over  New  England,  and  partic- 
ularly in  Massachusetts,  the  contest  being  carried  on  with  an  interest 
and  a  bitterness  which  are  almost  inconceivable,  and  which  display 
vividly  the  intense  feeling  in  r^ard  to  all  religious  customs.  Singing 
by  note  prevailed  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  in  the  large  towns,  and 
the  Abb^  Robin  speaks  of  the  majestic  and  impressive  manner  of 
chanting  the  Psalms  in  the  Boston  churches.  But  in  the  country  the 
old  style  held  its  own  much  better,  enduring  into  the  present  century, 
and  yielding  very  slowly.  '^Leaders  and  lining  "did  not  disappear 
from  New  Hampshire  until  after  the  Revolution.  In  the  little  town 
of  Harwinton,  in  Connecticut,  when  the  new  singing  was  introduced, 
in  the  year  1773,  one  of  the  deacons  rose  and  left  the  church,  cry- 
ing, ^'  Popery  1  popery  T'  an  objection  apparently  very  common  among 
the  lovers  of  the  old  fashions.* 

In  the  church  buildings  there  was  a  change  similar  in  character  to 

>  John  Dnntoii's  Letters;  Sibley's  Harvard  Gradiiaftes,  p.  556;  Tyler's  Amer. 
literature,  1, 189 ;  Upham's  Salem  Witdicraft,  L 

*  Hood's  HiBtory  of  Music  in  New  EngUnd;  Abb«  Robin, p.  11;  New  En^and 
Oen.  Hist  Beg.,  vUi.,  272 ;  Ilnd.,  xx.,  122— New  Hampehire,  Bouton's  History  <tf 
Oonoord— Oooneotioat,  History  of  Glastenbury^p.  77 ;  History  of  Harwinton,  p. 
118 ;  Timlow's  Sketches  ofSoiithington,  p.  192 ;  History  of  Meriden  and  Wallhig. 
ford, p. 408;  Olande Blanchard's  Journal, p.  112. 
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that  in  the  singiiig;  bat  it  does  not  appear  to  hare  met  with  oppott- 
tion,  nor  to  hare  been  carried  rery  far.  The  earlieet  chnrdieB  wen 
simply  bams  of  rude  constmctioo ;  then  came  those  with  the  square 
tunnel  roof,  improved  in  the  middle  of  the  eigfatemth  centory  by 
the  addition  of  a  steeple,  which  continoed  down  almost  to  the  pres- 
ent day  the  typical  conntry  me^ing-honse,  althoogh  farther  changea 
were  made  in  the  churches  of  the  principal  towns  daring  the  pronii- 
cial  period  The  architecture  of  Queen  Anne's  time  was  adopted 
somewhat  for  exteriors  and  much  more  for  intmors,  and  many  of  the 
latter  had  a  good  deal  of  simple  and  graTe  beauty,  despite  the  inferior 
style  to  which  they  belong.  As  a  rule,  howerer,  the  characteristic 
quality  of  the  New  England  church,  within  and  without,  was  unre- 
liered  bareness.  The  walls  of  the  houses  of  Ood  were  as  devoid  of 
ornament  as  the  forms  of  worship  were  of  pomp  or  cerraiony.^ 

Changes  there  were,  too,  in  the  appearance  of  the  congregatioiL 
The  meetings  on  Sunday  among  the  eariy  Puritans  are  impressive 
pictures,  even  as  we  look  at  than  through  the  mists  of  more  than  two 
centuries.  In  a  rude  building  of  logs,  perhq>s  in  a  bam,  the  settlers 
gathered  at  the  beat  of  a  dram  or  the  sound  of  a  horn;  and  more  than 
three  generations  passed  away  before  bells  were  in  general  use.  For 
many  dreary  yearn  the  savages  lurked  near  the  villages;  and  Sunday, 
when  all  were  gathered  in  church,  was  a  time  of  especial  danger. 
The  minister  at  the  desk  was  armed,  all  the  men  were  armed,  sentinels 
were  posted  at  the  door,  and  others  k^t  watch  ontude.  Thus  the 
early  Poritans  worshipped  Ood ;  and  cases  like  the  famous  attack  on 
Hadley,  when  the  war-whoop  rose  above  the  voice  of  prayer,  and  men 
rushed  from  church  to  fight  for  their  homes,  were  not  lacking  to  show 
the  need  of  such  precautions.  Gradually  the  danger,  receding  from 
the  coast,  died  away,  and  the  congregation  could  gather  undisturbed ; 
but  the  mere  physical  discomfort  was  still  great  enough  to  require  a 
good  deal  of  fortitude  and  rdigions  seal.  There  were  no  means  of 
heating  the  church  except  to  open  the  doors  to  the  sun.  In  eariy 
times  men  drew  bags  over  their  feet  and  women  carried  heated  stones 
in  their  muffs,  and  later  little  hand-stoves.  Seated  on  hard  benches, 
and  exposed  to  the  cold,  they  listened  for  hours  to  the  exhortations 
of  their  pastor ;  and  after  die  service  they  filed  up  the  usle,  each 
contributing  his  portion  to  the  support  of  the  church  and  the  salary 
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of  the  cleTgyman.  As  time  went  on,  matters  somewhat  improved ; 
the  churches  were  better  built,  and  pews  took  the  place  of  hard 
benches.  Strict  discipline  was  always  observed,  and  any  tendency  to 
fall  asleep  was  promptly  checked.  Below  the  palpit  sat  the  elders 
and  deacons;  in  the  body  of  the  church  were  ranged  the  congregation, 
the  men  on  one  side,  the  women  on  the  other,  according  to  age,  rank, 
and  social  condition.  In  the  back  seats  or  in  the  gallery  were  placed 
the  children  and  \l^px>es,  and  behind  all,  the  tithing-men  with  long 
staves  tipped  with  brass,  with  which  they  rapped  unmercifully  the 
heads  of  dnmbering  or  disorderly  boys  or  men ;  while  for  delinquents 
of  the  fair  sex  they  contented  themselves  with  brushing  their  faces 
with  a  hare's  foot  appended  to  the  rod. 

In  the  country  there  was  an  element  in  going  V>  church  which  gave 
it  a  pleasanter  side  than  was  to  Be  found  in  the  towns ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  every  village  there  was  a  church  and  pastor,  ex- 
cept in  some  of  the  wild  districts  of  Maine,  where  they  depended  on 
itinerant  preachers,  for  the  first  thing  done  by  every  band  of  settlors 
was  to  build  a  church.  The  Sunday  services  were  in  the  country  for 
many  years  the  only  occasion  for  social  intercourse.  Every  one  went; 
families  from  a  distance  came  for  the  whole  day,  bringing  their  din* 
ner  with  ihem,  and  leaving  one  child  at  home  to  watch  the  house  and 
prepare  the  supper.  The  elders  rode,  carrying  their  wives  on  pillions; 
and  long  sheds,  where  a  hundred  horses  might  often  be  seen,  became 
the  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  meeting-house.  The  young  peo- 
ple walked  to  church,  sometimes  many  miles ;  and  were  wont,  with 
a  thrifty  r^ard  for  appearances,  to  stop  and  change  their  shoes  and 
stockings  just  before  they  reached  the  church.  Between  services  was 
the  great  occasion  of  the  week.  Then  all  the  news  and  gossip  of 
the  neighborhood  were  interchanged,  and  formed,  with  the  sermon, 
the  topics  of  discussion.  This  brief  interval  of  friendly  meeting  is 
the  one  gleam  of  enjoyment  which  relieves  the  New  England  Sab- 
bath. The  Puritans  effaced  from  Sunday  every  trace  of  its  holiday 
character,  such  as  it  has  in  Europe,  as  a  mark  of  popery,  and  they 
ftutened  upon  their  race  the  Sabbath  with  which  English-speaking 
people  are  familiar  at  the  present  day.' 


>  Tjler's  Amer.  Literature,  i.,  189 ;  Claude  Blanchard,  p.1 18 ;  MassachiuettB  Hist 
8o&  (kXL,  m,  ill,  881 ;  Upham's  Salem  Witohoraft,  i.,  20, 122 ;  New  EngUnd  Hist. 
0«i.  Reg^  pp.  28, 248 ;  John  Dantoii\  Letters ;  Rochefoucauld,  1, 400, 427— New 
Hampshire,  Wilton  Centennial,  p.  SI ;  Bouton's  History  of  Concovd,  p.  628 ;  Ftoker^ 
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But  the  observance  of  Soncby,  although  a  chief  part  of  New  Ei^rlattd 
religious  life,  was  still  only  a  part,  for  religion,  among  the  Poritana, 
was  neyer  absent  from  their  thoughts,  and  entered  into  all  their  daily 
life.  The  custom  of  private  fasts  was  common,  with  days  spmit  in 
prayer  for  the  family,  for  politics,  for  the  Chnich,  and  for  the  slate  of 
England.  Morning  and  evening,  and  ev^  meal,  were  occasioos  for 
prayer,  and  every  religious  obligation  was  fulfilled  with  rigid  severity. 
ChUdren  were  taken  within  a  week  after  their  birth  to  be  baptised, 
no  matter  what  the  weather  might  be ;  and  at  weddings  and  burials, 
on  private  and  public  occurrences,  the  resort  of  the  Puritan  was  to  his 
Bible,  and  to  immediate  communion  with  an  ever-present  God.  In  a 
society  where  religion  was  so  deeply  felt,  and  where  so  much  import 
tance  was  attached  to  its  practice,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  ^ 
more  or  less  hypocrisy ;  but  it  is  e<Jtially  certain  that  the  great 
of  the  people  had  a  deep  and  profound  sincerity.  In  nothing  is  the 
decline  of  Puritanism  so  marked  as  in^  the  gradual  and  sluggish  dis- 
appearance of  religious  rites  from  every-day  life  during  the  eighteenth 
century.* 

Another  trait  of  the  New  England  religion,  which  gradually  disi^H 
peared  in  the  last  century,  was  the  element  of  superstition.  The  moat 
striking  example  of  this,  and  one  which  has  acquired  a  world-wide  re- 
nown, and  given  rise  to  an  almost  proportionate  amount  of  misun- 
derstanding, is,  of  course,  the  Salem  witchcraft  Volumes  have  been 
written  upon  this  faunous  subject,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
it  here  as  an  illustration  of  one  side  of  the  New  Kigluid  rdigiooa 
character.  The  Salem  witchcraft  was  a  virulent  case  of  mental  dia- 
ease,  marked,  as  such  epidemics  always  are,  by  contagious  panic,  and 
having  its  origin  in  many  co-operating  circumstances.  The  general 
causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  gloom  of  nature  which  beset  the  early 
settlers,  in  the  hard  toil  in  cultivating  the  sterile  soil,  the  desoUte  and 
unending  forests,  the  dread  of  Indian  attacks,  and  constant  losses  f roai 
them ;  all  of  which,  combined  with  a  severe  and  terrible  religious  faith, 
gave  a  dark  tinge  and  brooding  melancholy  cast  to  the  minds  of  the 
people.    iWith  these  general  causes,  special  ones  were  united  toward 

Londonderry,  p.  188;  History  of  Hollis— Connectlcot,  Fowl^s  History  of  Dor. 
bsm,  p.  168 ;  Bouton's  History  of  Norwslk,  p.  82 ;  Oaulkins's  History  of  Nonrioh, 
p.  121. 
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the  dose  of  the  fieventeenth  century.  Pirates  had  b^an  to  infest  the 
coasts  commerce  had  declined,  the  old  charter,  dearij  beloved  and  al- 
most sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  had  been  taken  away ;  there  was 
universal,  poUtical,  and  financial  depression,  and  the  scourge  of  Indian 
warfare  had  just  swept  over  the  land,  leaving  a  heavy  legacy  of  debts 
and  taxes.  The  natural  gloom  of  Puritan  society  had  thus  deepened 
until  it  had  become  morbid,  and  wild  beliefs  needed  only  a  spark  to 
set  them  into  a  blaze  of  fanatical  and  blood-thirsty  fear.  To  a  peo- 
ple of  this  sort,  who  were  familiar  to  a  high  degree  with  Biblical  the- 
ories, witchcraft  and  the  intervention  of  Satan  came  as  terrible  but 
natural  aflBictions;  while  the  course  of  the  clei^y,  striving  at  that  period 
to  retain  their  power,  and  urged  on  by  the  fanaticism  of  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, fanned  the  flame.  The  belief  in  witches  was  then  general  and 
unquestioned  in  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world ;  and  when  the  delusion 
became  active  anywhere,  with  "favorable  influences,  it  went  to  awful 
lengths;  for,  the  possibility  of  witcseraft  being  once  admitted,  over- 
whelming evidence  could  always  be  produced.  The  panic  spread,  the 
people  of  Salem  and  its  neighborhood  ^went  mad,  and  nineteen  per- 
sons, including  Oiles  Corey,  who  was  pressed  to  death,  were  executed  on 
the  gallows.  Two  more  died  in  prison,  and  hundreds  were  committed. 
The  tempest  raged  furiously,  spent  its  force,  and  then  the  reaction 
followed,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  witchcraft  in  New  England. 
This  panic  has  already  been  contrasted  with  that  which  occurred  more 
tiian  flfty  years  later  in  New  York.  Both  the  Salem  witchcraft  and  the 
^egro  plot  belong  to  the  same  class  of  popular  mental  disease ;  both  were 
awful  in  their  results,  but  neither  is  a  fit  subject  for  reproach.  In  one 
ease  the  disease  took  a  religious,  in  the  other  a  secular  form,  owing  to 
tiie  difference  in  the  two  communities;  but  both  may  be  traced  to 
specific  causes  which  it  is  important  to  understand  for  the  sake  of  sci- 
ence and  truth ;  but  neither  is  a  fit  theme  for  abuse  or  a  ground  to  re- 
vile the  people  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  afflicted  with  them. 
Elsewhere  and  at  other  times  in  New  England  there  were  sporadic 
cases  of  witchcraft,  such  as  we  find  in  all  the  English  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica; but  they  have  no  special  or  peculiar  ugnificance.  The  supersti- 
tion of  New  England  took  another  form,  very  Biblical,  but  neither 
yery  practical  nor  very  ignorant  The  Puritans  were  men  who  dream- 
ed dreams  and  saw  visions ;  and  they  pondered  deeply  on  these  oc- 
currences as  being,  perhaps,  communications  from  the  Almighty.  Ev- 
ery portentous  and  monstrous  birth,  every  extraordinary  and  inexpli- 
cable event,  was  ascribed  to  the  immediate  intervention  of  God.   Man* 
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if esUtions  of  SaUn  were  expected  and  found,  noises  were  heard  in  the 
air,  and  signs  seen  in  the  heavens;  and  all  became  subjects  of  inters 
pretation  and  conjecture.  In  the  diary  of  Noadiah  Russell,  a  tutor  at 
Cambridge  toward  the  close  of  the  serenteenth  century,  we  find  en- 
tries recording  the  appearance  of  figures  in  the  heavens — one  of  a  ship, 
another  of  the  devil ;  and,  also,  an  account  of  a  man  in  Connecticut 
who  prophesied  four  dreadful  judgments  on  New  Bngland.  Then 
comes  the  inevitable  New  England  shrewdness  after  this  solemn  rec- 
ord ;  we  must  pay  heed  to  these  revelations,  says  the  worthy  tutor, 
but  not  accept  them  as  oracles.  The  one  fact,  however,  which  cornea 
out  strongly  in  a  conuderation  of  New  Bngland  superstition  is  the 
small  amount  of  it  Everything  tended  to  its  development  Intense 
religious  leal  and  absorption,  a  life  of  deadly  monotony,  a  constant 
struggle  with  Indians  and  with  nature  for  existence,  and  a  morbid 
habit  of  introspection,  would  seem  to  make  extreme  and  violent  su- 
perstition almost  a  necessity.  That  there  was  so  very  littie  of  it,  is 
the  strongest  testimony  possible  of  the  hard  sense,  robust  character, 
and  sharp  intelligence  of  the  New  Bngland  people.* 

With  a  religious  life  so  strong  and  so  peculiar,  it  becomes  of  great 
importance  to  learn  its  effect  upon  the  closely  connected  subject  of 
general  morality ;  for  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  have  a  genersl  idea 
of  the  state  of  public  and  private  morals,  but  of  the  results  produced 
by  a  faith  so  dark  in  its  tenets,  so  intense,  and  so  absorbing.  Among 
the  eariy  Puritans  the  belief  that  they  were  a  chosen  people  was  very 
strong,  and  every  affliction  which  visited  the  community  was  regarded 
as  the  direct  action  of  Ckxl,  to  punishrthe  people  because  the  churches 
had  become  woridly,  or  for  neglect  of  religious  observances,  or  for  sin 
of  one  sort  or  another.  With  such  opinions,  and  guided  largely  in 
practice  by  the  Old  Testament,  the  Puritans  not  only  made  religion  a 
test  of  citizenship,  and  enforced  to  the  last  point  the  performance  of 
religious  duties,  but  they  l^slated  in  the  most  parental  and  sump- 
tuary fashion  about  everything,  no  matter  how  trifling,  which  they 
conceived  could  in  any  way  affect  morals.  The  representatives  and 
the  magistrates  dealt  by  law  with  what  men  and  women  thought, 
said,  or  did  in  public  or  private  affairs ;  and  they  strove  to  regulate 


1  Upham^s  Salem  Witchcraft,  I,  ii.,  generally ;  New  England  Hist  Gen.  Beg.,  riL, 
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Hisfory  of  East  Oreenwioh,  p.  ISl. 
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wbiit  they  fthoold  eat  and  drink  and  wear,  and  how  they  ahoold  de> 
mean  themaelFea  nnder  all  circomatanoea.  They  exacted  in  the  moat 
atringent  manner  respect  for  parents;  and  for  misconduct  in  this  re- 
qpecti  in  strict  law,  the  penalty  waa  death.  One  John  Porter,  of  Sa- 
lem, for  abasing  his  father  was  made  to  stand  on  the  gallows  with  a 
rope  round  his  neck,  waa  soundly  whipped,  fined,  and  imprisoned,  and 
only  saved  from  death  by  the  intercession  of  his  mother.  The  son  of 
Major  Waldron,  of  New  Hampshire,  for  drinking,  disorderly  conduct, 
and  abuse  of  his  father,  was,  on  the  latter^s  complaint,  arrecrtied,  chain- 
ed to  a  post,  whipped  if  he  did  not  work,  and  his  labor  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  Dudling  was  strongly  condemned,  and  partici- 
pants in  the  few  combats  which  occurred  in  Boston  were  forced  to 
flee  the  country.  The  strictest  and  most  perfect  order  was  maintain- 
ed in  the  towns  and  villagea.  The  constables  made  the  rounds  ev- 
ery evening,  lirrested  all  loose  characters,  and  followed  strangers  into 
taverns,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  as  to  their  conduct  and  purposes. 
Two  specific  examples  will  give  better  than  anything  else  an  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  civil  power  dealt  with  private  morals  and  in- 
dividual opinion.  In  the  year  1882  John  Spofford,  of  Boston,  cursed 
certain  merchants  because  they  refused  to  sell  com  in  a  time  of  scar- 
city, and  7or  this  offence  was  brought  before  the  court  and  tried  for  a 
misdemeanor.  He  was  acquitted,  howeveir,  on  pleading  from  Prov- 
erbs,' '*  He  that  withholdeth  com,  the  people  shall  curse  him ;  but 
blessing  shall  be  upon  the  head  of  him  that  selleth  it^  The  quota- 
tion was  certainly  in  point,  and  Solomon,  although  not  an  authority 
known  to  the  common  law,  was  fully  recognised  as  a  leamed  judge  in 
New  England.  In  New  Haven,  a  few  years  earlier,  one  John  Meigs,  a 
currier  and  tanner,  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  town  for  the  qual- 
ity of  his  leather  and  shoes,  and  was  brought  into  court,  where  he  had 
apparently  been  before  on  a  like  charge,  to  be  punished  for  his  of- 
fences. In  delivering  judgment,  the  court  said,  '*  In  a  single  pair  of 
shoes  several  evils  appear :  such  as  contempt  of  court,  continued  un- 
righteousness, and  other  similar  evils;  and  how  many  shoes  he  had 
made  and  sold  of  such  faulty  materials,  and  so  loaded  with  evils,  the 
court  say  they  know  not**  The  offending  cobbler  was  soon  after 
obliged  to  leave  the  colony.  Besides  the  action  of  the  civil  power, 
the  Church  and  the  community  itself  sometimes  undertook  to  regulate 
morals  and  manners,  the  ministers,  of  course,  taking  the  lead.    John 

>xL,a6. 
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Cotton  and  Eider  Cnahing  petitioned  to  have  tlie  taTerna  doaed  to 
check  dmnkenneaB;  and  a  minister'a  wife,  at  the  same  pwiod,  who 
was  thought  to  dieaa  too  finely,  was  denoonoed  for  "  camal-minded- 
nees."  Dreae  was  a  fmitfnl  topic  for  reproof,  as  it  was  a  fertile  ooca- 
sion  for  the  exhibition  of  a  woridly  ^irit  The  mode  of  wearing  the 
hair  was  especially  disquieting.  Among  the  early  Paritans  long  hair, 
or  loTe-iocks — recalling  the  Caraliers,  those  sons  of  Belial— ^came  to 
be  regarded  with  particular  abhorrence,  and  an  assodation,  headed  by 
John  Endicott,  was  formed  for  its  sappreasion ;  while  at  a  later  time 
it  was  strongly  denounced  by  Wigglesworth,  eminent  among  New  Eng- 
land divines,  as  effeminate,  vicious,  and  indicative  of  pride.  The  in- 
troduction of  wigs  was  another  subject  of  soreitrouble  and  anxiety 
to  the  strict  members  of  the  Church ;  and  Sewall, ''  the  judge  of  tlie 
great  assise,*^  who  felt  deq>]y  the  evil  of  this  new  fashion,  expoeta- 
lated  with  those  who  adopted  it,  and  filled  his  diary  with  Umentaticma 
over  this  grievous  sin. 

Such,  in  mere  outline,  was  the  general  character  of  Puritan  morali- 
ty, riuurply  watched  and  guarded  by  both  Church  and  State ;  and  such, 
in  all  essential  points,  it  remained  down  to  the  Revolution.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  only  change  was  in  a  gradual  softening  and  modifica- 
tion of  the  original  system.  Puritan  austerity  slowly  relaxed  every- 
where, but  more  rapidly  in  Boston,  from  the  effects  of  die  society 
formed  by  the  oflBcers  of  the  Crown.  Tet,  de^>ite  this  relaxation, 
when  the  fact  was  known  that  Sir  Harry  Frankland  kq>t  Agnes  Sur- 
riage  in  his  house  as  his  mistress,  the  popular  indignation  was  so  great 
that,  although  Frankland  was  the  most  important  Crown  officer,  next 
to  the  (Governor,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  into  the  country,  taking 
the  fair  but  erring  Agnes  with  him.  Ther^  was  a  still  further  relaxa- 
tion during  and  after  the  French  war ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  morality  of 
New  England  remained  of  a  very  rigid  quality.  There  were,  of  course, 
outbreaks  against  so  severe  a  system,  even  in  the  eariiest  times ;  and 
when  the  stringency  diminished,  there  was  a  general  lowering  of  the 
standard.  The  two  failings  to  which  there  was  always  the  greatest  in- 
clination were  intemperance  and  incontinence— the  latter  increased,  no 
doubt,  by  the  curious  practice  of  '^  bundling  or  tarrying,*'  which  must 
have  produced  a  good  deal  of  trouble  from  its  very  nature,  ^though 
the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  geneiral  innocence  of  the  habit 
But  even  in  these  respects  the  laxity  of  morals  was  anything  but  ex- 
treme, and  probably  less  than  in  most  communities ;  while  in  other 
directions  the  public  and  private  morals  were  very  high,  and  it  is  not 
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a  little  carioQ8  tfiat  there  was  no  violent  reaotion  and  no  ontburst 
of  vice  wben  the  old  iron  system  gave  waj.' 

Passing  from  general  morality  to  the  more  specific  question  of 
crime  and  its  close  ally,  pauperism,  we  find  bat  trifling  differences  be- 
tween New  Bn^^and  and  the  other  colonies.  Crime,  especially  of  an 
aggravated  sort,  was  somewhat  rarer  in  the  eastern  even  than  in  the 
middle  or  sonthwn  provinces ;  and  after  the  dread  of  savages  had  pass- 
ed away,  doors  and  windows  were  always  left  nnbarred  in  the  country. 
The  roads  were  perfectly  safe.  Young  girls  not  only  travelled  alone  in 
public  conveyances,  where  they  were  universally  well  treated  and  pro- 
tected, but  rode  through  lonely  woods  after  nightfall,  unguarded  and 
without  fear  or  molestation.  The  early  penal  codes  were,  peihaps, 
severer  than  those  elsewhere,  but  at  a  IbX/st  time  the  practice  did  not 
vary  much  from  the  common  standard  of  the  eightemth  century.  The 
law  affixed  the  extreme  penalty  to  many  offences.  Not  only  murder, 
but  arson,  blasphemy,  rape,  adultery,  abuse  of  parents  by  a  child  over 
sixteen  years  c^  age,  and  repetitions  of  theft  or  highway-robbery,  were 
punished  with  death,  although  the  sentence  was  not  often  carried  out, 
except  for  the  first  two  mentioned.  The  ordinary  mode  of  inflicting 
death  was  by  hanging;  but  there  were  a  few  instances  after  1681  of 
Uegroes,  male  and  female,  burned  at  the  stake  for  murder  or  arson. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  the  Puritan  criminal  system  was  the  extreme 
publicity  which  they  aimed  to  give  it  Murderers  were  always  brought 
into  church  on  the  Sunday  before  their  execution,  and  preached  to  by 
sdme  learned  divine  for  nearly  two  hours.  To  this  were  added  lengthy 
prayers  at  the  scaffold,  set  up  in  some  public  place,  where  the  people 
flocked  to  see  the  punishment  inflicted.  The  suppression  of  the  pirates 
aff<Mrded  great  opportunities  in  this  respect,  and  on  several  occasions 
they  were  marshalled*  in  small  squads  in  one  of  the  principal  Boston 
churches,  to  serve  as  an  edifying  text  for  a  long  discourse.  One 
of  them  balked  this  proceeding  by  refuung  to  go  to  church,  and  by 
jumping  into  the  cart  with  a  nosegay  in  his  button-hole,  and  going 
smiling  and  bowing  to  the  gallows  in  true  London  fashion,  instead  of 
d. , 

■  Brissot,  p.  71 ;  Nason's  Life  of  FranUind;  Upham's  Salem  Witchcraft,  L ; 
Tyler's  Ameriosn  Uteratare,  L,  104 ;  Proo.  lUssadiiisetts  Hist  Soa,  iil,  1S6 ;  Mss- 
saohusetts  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  IV.,  v.,  56, 269 ;  New  Bnc^d  Hist  Oen.  Reg.,  i.,  Wiggles- 
worth ;  ix.,  818 ;  John  Dtmton^s  Letters ;  Anbnrej,  ii.,  88 ;  doll  Massaohasetts  Hist 
Soc,  UL,  iii.,  Sae— New  Hampshire,  Maseaohasetts  Hist  Soa  Proo.,  1878,  Waldroa; 
Farker's  LoDdonderry— Oonneotloat,  Peters's  General  History ;  New  Haven  fi3st 
8oa,L,89;  History  of  Qlastenbiiry;  History  <tf  Durtiam, p.  m. 
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in  •  state  of  hut lor  tU iAen  f^oom.  But,  m  a  nda,  erimiBab  of  tliii 
sort  not  only  soffered  death,  bat  endnred  nunj  fnreBfc  ddinoationa, 
both  of  their  earthly  crimes  and  of  the  etenud  tortore  which  awaited 
them.  The  Poritan  theory  was  tfiat  sin,  public  or  priTste,  most  be 
repented  of,  and  expiated,  if  necessary,  in  all  its  deformity  and  with 
the  utmost  publicity.  From  Charies  Stoart  to  the  meanest  malebetor, 
all  sinners  and  criminals  were  not  only  to  reoeiTe  punishment  in  the 
full  glare  of  noonday,  but  were  to  be  held  up  and  expatiated  upon  for 
the  benefit  and  solemn  warning  of  the  people.  The  same  theoiy  ran 
through  their  whole  systmn  of  dealing  witii  petty  offences  and  misde- 
meanors. Jails,  of  course,  they  had— dark,  mean,  repulsiye  places,  and 
usually  in  conspicuous  positions,  like  the  gaUows  and  whipping^foet; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  RerolutioB  convicts  were  sent  to  Cartle  Island, 
near  Boston,  and  put  to  hard  labor  at  making  nails;  but  even  then 
Uieir  prison  system  was  rery  rude,  and  far  behind  that  of  PeimsylTa- 
nia.  There  was  no  faith  in  confinement,  labor,  or  prison  discifdine, 
as  a  punishment  or  remedy  for  crime,  and  it  was  long  before  this  doc- 
trine was  eradicated.  Fines  were  the  mildest  form  of  penalty,  and  the 
punishments  commonly  in  vogue  were  whipping,  branding,  cropping, 
mutilation,  Uie  pillory,  or  the  stocks.  All  were  arranged  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  culprit's  offence  as  conspicuous  and  public  as  poe- 
sible,  and  call  attention  to  it  in  every  conceivable  way,  great  inge- 
nuity being  manifested  in  accompUdui^  these  purposes  in  both  seri- 
ous and  light  cases.  Ihe  burned  scar  was  the  worst  mark,  but  letters 
of  brilliant  color,  worn  for  a  term  of  years  and  indicative  of  certain 
crimes,  were  a  favorite  device  to  at  once  brand  and  punisL  Scolds 
were  gagged  and  set  at  their  own  doors,  subjects  of  contemplation 
for  the  passers-by,  and  many  offences  were  expiated  not  only  by  stripes, 
but  by  sitting  on  the  gallows  or  on  a  raised  platform,  with  a  pb^urd 
OD  the  breast,  on  market-days.  There  was  but  little  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  dealing  with  crime  during  ihe  eighteenth  century.  Some  of 
the  odd  Puritan  fancies  disappeared;  but  the  lash,  the  branding-iron^ 
and  the  pillory  continued  in  general  use  in  New  Bng^d,  as  in  all  the 
other  dominions  of  Qreat  Britain,  down  to  the  Revolution*' 

I  Claude  Blsnchsrd,  p.  185 ;  Long  IsUiid  Hist  See.,  t,  Jouraal  of  the  Labsdists ; 
Drake,  Nooks  and  Ooraers  of  the  New  England  Coast— Jaila»  Pirates ;  Proo.  Maai^ 
ohosetta  Hist.  Soo.,  i.,  8S0 ;  Ui.,  Bennet's  Ma  Hist.,  p.  109 ;  New  England  Hist  Oen. 
Beg.,ix.,45;  John Dunton's Letters ;  Boohef onoauld, i., 405 ;  Massadiasetts  Hist 
Boo.  ColL,  L,  v.,  58 ;  XL,  1, 1759, 1797 ;  v.,  vl,  in— New  Hampshire,  Proo.  Massa- 
chusetts Hist  Soo.,mS;  Bodiefooosqld,iL,190;  Histof  Banistesd,OoQrtBs» 
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TrsreUers  at  the  period  of  the  war  and  shortly  after,  assert  that  nei- 
ther poor  persons  nor  strolling  beggars  were  ever  seen  in  New  Eng- 
land. There  was,  in  fact,  comparatiTel j  little  panperism  in  the  conn- 
try,  in  many  places  none  at  all  prior  to  the  Revolation ;  bnt  there  was 
always  more  or  lees  of  it  in  the  laige  towns,  although  it  did  not  ap- 
pear on  the  snifsce.  The  settlement  laws,  which  gare  a  residence  af- 
ter three  months,  were  very  strict,  and  rigidly  enforced.  A  stranger 
coming  to  any  town  or  village,  was  at  once  sought  ont  by  the  officers, 
and  compelled  to  satisfy  them  that  he  conld  support  himself  and  fam- 
ily. If  this  assurance  was  not  furnished,  the  new-comer  was  forth- 
with ^'warned  ofE,''  and  if  he  did  not  heed  the  warning,  he  received 
twenty  lashes  and  was  driven  from  the  town.  Such  paupers  as  there 
were  were  treated  on  a  simple  and  practical  system  characteristic  of 
New  England,  but  which  qpread  far  beyond  its  original  limits.  Pau- 
pers were  set  up  at  auction,  and  sold  to  tfie  lowest  bidder  for  their 
support,  who  took  them  for  such  work  as  he  thought  he  could  get 
out  of  them.  Debtors  occasionally  made  an  assignment  of  all  their 
pr<^rty,  and  were  then  supported  directly  by  the  town,  but  the  or- 
dinary way  .was  by  auction.  In  Boston,  as  in  all  towns  of  any  sise, 
and  possessing  commerce,  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  poor 
persons,  who  received  much  charity  both  private  and  public,  and  were 
kindly  dealt  with ;  and  there,  too,  there  were  from  a  comparatively 
eariy  time  both  workhouses  and  almshouses,  which  were  very  rare  in 
the  country  and  smaller  towns.  The  usual  method  was  that  just  de- 
scribed, by  which  the  pauper  was  rendered  as  self-supporting  as  pos- 
sible, and  which,  although  harsh,  and  probably  abused  in  some  cases, 
was  thoroughly  carried  out,  did  much  toward  checking  panperism,  and, 
although  rough,  was  certainly  effective  and  economical.^ 

One  cause  of  the  greater  rarity  of  crime  and  pauperism  in  New 
England  than  in  the  other  colonies  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
servile  classes  were  numerically  very  small  For  a  long  time  convicts 
and  indented  servants  were  unknown,  and  when  the  latter  began  to 

Old— Oonneoticot,  Abb4  Robm,  p.  43 ;  Brissot,  p.  109 ;  Boohefouoauld,  1, 627 ;  Bar- 
ber^s  Hist.  OoU.,  p.  56 ;  HoUUter's  HisUNry  of  Ooimeotiout,  i.,  428— Rhode  Island, 
OreeD6*8  Bast  Chneeowich,  p.  19. 

>  Proo.  Maasachnsetto  Hist  Sec.,  iii.,  Bonnet's  Ma  Hitt,  p.  109;  Ckm.  Massa- 
diuaetts  Hist.  8o&,  V.,  vi,  Sewal),  p.  8— New  Hampshire,  Chase,  Hist  of  Chester, 
p.  258 ;  Hist  of  Bindge,  p.  885 ;  Hist  of  Dumbarton,  p.  188— Conneoticot,  Wansey, 
p.61;  Hist  of  New  London,  p.  474;  Hist  of  Dubsm,  p.  185— Bbode  Island,  Wes* 
lerlj  and  ha  Witnesses,  p.  189. 
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oome  ihej  were  well  treated,  the  laws  for  their  government  were  mildy 
and  their  rights  were  protected.  There  were  ^^  redemptionere  *'  in  the 
eighteenth  centary,  and  down  to  the  Kevolntion  advertisements  ^  of 
parcels  of  Irish  servants  for  sale^  are  fonnd  in  the  newspapers;  bot 
they  were  so  few,  and  their  opportunities  for  advancemait  were  so 
good  in  a  region  where  labor  was  not  a  disgrace,  that  they  rapidly 
merged  themselves  in  the  body  of  the  people,  and  were  as  a  class 
perfectly  insignificant'  The  same,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  esti- 
mates of  population,  held  tme  in  large  measure  of  the  negro  slaves. 
Slaves  there  were  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  in  New  England 
from  the  earliest  times,  but  the  general  drift  of  public  opinion  was 
against  slavery ;  and  such  a  man  as  Samuel  Sewall  published  a  tract 
against  it  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Thra* 
intermarriage  with  whites  was  forbidden  under  heavy  penalties,  but 
marriages  among  themselves  were  authorized  and  guarded.  The  laws, 
as  a  rule,  were  mild  in  r^ard  to  them,  and  punishment  was  carefully 
limited.  They  were  easily  manumitted,  and  soon  after  the  Bevolution 
were  slaves  only  in  name.  They  were  most  numerous  in  Boston  and 
Connecticut,  and  were  invariably  employed  as  domestic  servants,  kind- 
ly treated,  and  instructed  in  reading,  and  in  the  Bible.  So  great,  in- 
deed, was  the  apparent  equality  of  master  and  slave  in  Connecticnt 
that  a  Boston  lady,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  speaks  of  it  with 
surprise  and  dislike,  having  seen  negroes  eat  at  their  owner's  table, 
and  having  heard  of  a  case  of  arbitration  between  a  master  and  his 
slave.  Slaves,  in  fact,  as  a  class,  were  wholly  unimportant^  and  as  m 
domestic  institution  had  littie  pr  no  effect* 

Feeble,  however,  as  slavery  undoubtedly  was  in  New  England,  its 
mere  existence,  carrying  with  it  the  principle  of  a  swvile  class,  had 
some  influence  probably  in  the  maintenance  of  strong  social  distinc- 
tions. An  aristocracy  unquestionably  existed  in  New  England  from 
the  beginning,  always  possessing  great  power,  and  fully  recognised ; 
but  it  rested  neither  on  great  landed  estates  nor  on  a  System  of 
primogeniture,  and  flourished  in  the  midst  of  a  society  which  was 
in  theory  democratic    The  foundations  of  tank  were  birtii,  ancea- 

>  Barber's  Hist  Coll  of  Ooxoi.,  p.  166 ;  Westerly  and  its  Witnesses,  p.  148. 

*  Upham's  Salem  Witchcraft,  L,  Introduction ;  Proc.  Hassaohosetts  Hist  8oa,  liL, 
Bennet  p.  109 ;  Massachosetts  Hist  Soc  Coll,  V.,  v.,  168,  Sewall's  Tract  agidnst 
SUvery;  V.,  H,  Sewall,  16, 148 ;  Ibid.,  L,  iv.,  196 ;  IL,  I,  81  —New  Hampehira, 
Bocbefoucaold,  ii^  190— Oonnecticiit  Rochefoaoanld,  1, 580;  Mad.  Knight's  Joi» 
nal ;  Fowler's  History  of  Dnrfaam,  p.  161. 
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tnl  or  indiyidoil  service  to  the  state,  ability,  education,  and,  to  some 
extent,  wealth.  Hie  aristocracy  thns  produced  was  respected  and  ac- 
knowledged, bat  its  existence  was  uncertain  and  precarious,  without 
the  nsnal,  essential,  and  only  enduring  supports  of  great  estates  and 
of  primogeniture.  There  were  some  large  landed  estates  in  New 
Bngland ;  but  they  were  neither  numerous  nor  important,  and  carried 
nothing  with  thenL  Sir  William  Pepperdl,  it  was  said,  could  ride  from 
Portsmouth  to  Saco  witliout  leaving  his  own  acres,  and  in  the  other 
New  England  colonies  there  were  a  few  large  domains,  but  they  had 
no  real  hold  upon  either  the  sodal  or  political  system.  They  were  not 
congenial  either  to  the  character,  habits,  or  pursuits  of  the  people,  or 
to  die  climato  and  nature  of  the  soU  and  country.  The  New  En^nd 
aristocracy  was  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  larger  towns,  although  ev- 
ery village  had  its  local  ''Squire,"  who  stood  at  the  head  of  society. 
'  H^  absence  of  landed  estates  had  a  strong  tendency  to  discourage 
any  system  of  entail,  even  if  the  people  had  been  inclined  to  it  The 
method  of  descent  was  that  familiar  to  the  English  law  as  gavelkind, 
land  being  held  under  the  charter  in  free  and  common  socage  of  the 
manor  of  Bast  Greenwich  and  according  to  the  custom  of  Kent 
Tliere  was  always  perfect  freedom  of  bequest  throughout  Now  Eng- 
land, and  although  the  Biblical  double  portion  to  the  eldest  son  was 
recognised  in  the  ^  Body  of  liberties,"  and  continued  down  to  the  year 
1789  in  the  distribution  of  intestate  estates,  besides  being  always 
common  in  wills,  yet  law  and  custom  united  in  giving  ample  provi- 
sion both  to  the  younger  sons  and  the  daughters.  The  tendency,  there- 
fore, was  itf  favor  of  the  division  of  property,  and  against  the  preser- 
vation and  establishment  of  large  estates  and  wealthy  families.  The 
main  supports  of  an  aristocracy  were,  therefore,  wanting,  and  when  oth- 
er causes  ceased  to  operate,  the  aristocratic  system  fell  rapidly  to  pieces 
in  a  society  which  was  in  fact  and  theory  democratic  But  down  to 
the  Revolution,  and,  indeed,  for  many  years  subsequently,  these  other 
causes  were  vigorous,  and  aristocracy  flourished  and  was  strong.  The 
robust  conservatism  of  their  race  led  the  people  of  New  England  to 
regard  with  great  respect  their  public  officers  and  magistrates.  Birth, 
wealth,  and  social  position  were  almost  necessary  qualities  for  the  at- 
tainment of  high  office,  and  simplicity  and  dignity  characterixed  the  , 
rulers  elected  by  the  people.  Bradstreet,  the  last  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernors, lived  in  a  house  of  ordinary  appearance,  and  not  one  of  the 
most  costly.  He  dressed  in  black  dlk,  but  not  sumptuously,  and  his 
manner  was  quiet  and  grave,    Trumbull,  the  war-governor  of  Connec- 
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tieati  imprcMed  Cbaftallaz  as  the  great  magiBtrate  of  a  small  lepob- 
lio;  and  this  was  the  type  of  the  nilers  of  New  Boglaiid.  Tbffj  re- 
qpeeted  their  oflBce,  hot  regarded  it  as  a  positioD  to  which  they  w^« 
in  a  measare  entitled  by  their  standing  in  the  community.  The  weight 
of  social  position  in  snch  matters  is  aptly  illustrated  by  an  inddoit 
which  occurred  in  Boston  in  the  year  1759.  The  remoTal  of  a  oer- 
tttn  Mr.  Phelps  from  the  commission  of  Uie  peace  was  urged  becanae 
he  was  the  son  of  a  bricklayer,  and  not  of  a  magistrate.  The  ground 
of  objection  was  admitted  without  question  to  be  perfectly  sufScient, 
and  the  only  effort  was  to  disproye  the  fact  Social  distinctions  were 
fully  recognised  and  carefully  obsenred  in  matters  relating  to  puUic 
office;  but  in  erery-day  life  and  in  common  aibirs  they  were  carried 
e?en  further. 

At  the  yery  outset,  in  tfie  letters  in  answer  to  the  proposals  of  Lord 
Say  and  Loid  Brooke— whidi  aimed  at  the  estaUishment  of  noUli- 
ty — classes  were  recognised,  and  the  practice  thus  begun  was  never 
abandoned  in  the  proyinoes.  All  the  leaders  of  the  great  emigration, 
and  many  of  their  followers,  were  drawn  from  the  English  gentry, 
were  men  of  property  and  position,  and  proud  of  their  descent  Th» 
difference  thus  established  between  gentlemen,  yeomen,  merchants,  and 
mechanics  was  never  lost  sight  of,  although  the  lines  were  not  drawn 
quite  so  sharply  as  in  the  mother  country.  Hie  first  named  were  the 
best  educated  men,  and  of  the  best  families  in  the  community,  who 
scmietimes  farmed  large  estates,  but  as  a  rule  filled  the  pulpit,  the 
bar,  the  magistracy,  the  bench,  and  the  profession  of  medicine.  Titles 
were  sparingly  but  carefully  used.  Honorable  was  applied  only  to 
governors,  esquire  was  at  first  rarely  used  except  of  men  in  high  of- 
fice, and  master  and  mistress  belonged  to  those  alone  who  had  birth, 
education,  and  position.  ^  Among  the  mass  of  the  people  the  ordinary 
prefix  was  merdy  good-man  or  good-wife,  or,  still  more  simply,  neigh- 
bor. These  distinctions  had  great  importance  in  the  churches  and  col- 
leges. In  the  former  the  seats  were  ''  dignified,*^  and  the  congrega- 
tion was  arranged  ^'  according  to  the  places  they  are  in,  the  age  they 
bear,  the  estates  they  enjoy  f  or,  in  another  formula,  according  to 
*^  authority,  age,  wealth,  house-lots."  The  business  of  thus  distribute 
ing  the  pews  and  seating  people  according  to  rank  was  a  work  of 
great  delicacy,  and  an  event  of  deep  interest  in  every  village.  It 
gave  rise  to  many  heart-burnings,  quarrels,  and  complaints,  but  it  was 
none  the  lees  enforced,  and  scrupulously  carried  out  In  the  college 
the  lists  of  students  drawn  up  during  the  freshman  year  were  made 
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oat  on  die  same  system,  and  excited  great  interest.  It  was  easy  to 
fix  on  the  students  for  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  list»  but  tfie  in* 
termediate  places  roused  much  contention.  When  the  list  was  com- 
pleted it  was  hung  up  in  the  collie  buttery,  and  every  student  retain- 
ed throughout  the  course  the  place  thus  assigned,  unless  he  was  de- 
graded. Besides  the  social  recognition  thus  conveyed,  the  students  at 
the  top  of  the  list  had  most  influence  and  the  best  rooms.  Tale 
abolished  the  system  in  1768,  and  Harvard  five  years  later,  substitut- 
ing an  alphabetical  arrangement ;  but  the  classes  of  provincial  times 
still  appear  in  the  catalogues,  graded  according  to  social  position,  a 
puzsle  to  their  democratic  posterity.  In  Boston  and  some  of  the 
larger  towns  the  aristocracy,  influraced  by  the  presence  and  society 
of  the  Crown  ofScials,  made  more  display  of  their  rank  than  their 
predecessors,  or  than  their  country  brethren.  They  had  fine  houses, 
estates  in  the  country,  and  many  slaves ;  they  put  their  coats-of-arms 
upon  their  coaches,  and  wore  doth,  velvet,  and  lace,  while  the  mass 
of  the  people  dressed  in  homespun.  But  the  great  body  of  the  New 
England  aristocracy  adhered  to  the  ways  of  their  fathers.  No  mat- 
ter what  their  social  and  official  rank  might  be,  they  were  a]1  brought 
up  to  work  with  their  hands ;  the  children  were  expected  to  earn  their 
living  by  professions  or  otherwise,  and  no  drones  were  permitted  in 
the  hive. 

The  most  striking  and  most  important  feature,  and  the  one  show* 
ing  most  clearly  the  existence  and  strength  of  the  aristocracy,  was  con- 
nected with  the  franchise,  for  which  religion  was  one  test,  property  in 
land  the  other.  When  the  former  was  abolished,  the  latter  was  con- 
tinued, and  survived  even  the  Revolution.  A  conversation  which  has 
been  preserved,  and  which  occurred  at  the  very  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  between  Increase  Sumner — afterward  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts— ^and  Fisher  Ames,  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  point 
A  law  was  before  the  legislature  to  modify  the  qualification  for  vot- 
ing, and  Ames  said  it  would  give  any  man  who  earned  sixty  pounds  a 
year,  but  had  no  property,  the  right  to  vote.  '^  Why,^  replied  Judge 
Sumner, ''  that  construction  never  entered  any  man's  head.  It  amounts 
almost  to  universal  suffrage.  It  never  will  prevail ;  but  if  it  does. 
Brother  Ames,  my  confidence  in  it  (the  government)  is  very  much  di- 
minished." Tet  the  spirit  of  equality  reigned  even  then,  and  French 
dukes  remarked  with  surprise  that  the  rich  shook  hands  with  the  poor* 

In  every  department  of  life,  in  fact,  the  aristocratic  system  prevail* 
ed :  and,  maintained  as  it  was  solely  by  the  conservative  instincts  of 
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the  people,  and  the  ability  of  iU  defenders,  it  is  saq>ri8iDg  that  H 
lasted  so  long,  and  held  sach  complete  sway.  The  aristoeracj  of  New 
Bogland  did  not  have  at  bottom  aoj  of  the  great  strength  of  that  ia 
Vii^^ia,  but  its  existence  was  as  real,  and  its  power  almost  aa  great 
and  onqoestioned.* 

Although  great  estates  were  few,  large  and  costly  hooses  were  no- 
merooB,  and  afforded  an  opportunity,  readily  taken  advantage  of,  for 
comfort  and  display.  From  the  earliest  times  the  magistrates  and  the 
wealthy  citisens  had  dwellings  of  a  snpmor  land,  while  to  the  dergy 
were  given  the  best  hooses  the  people  could  afford.  Handson»e  hooaea 
were  most  numerous  in  the  seaport  and  larger  inland  towns,  and  their 
neighborhood.  They  lined  the  roads  for  twenty  miles  about  Boston, 
and  a  few  were  found  scattered  through  the  country  districts.  On 
many  of  them  sums  of  money  were  expended  whkh  in  those  days 
amounted  to  a  large  fortune.  The  Lee  house,  at  Malrblehead,  which 
was  said  to  have  cost  ten  thousand  pounds,  was  built  of  stone,  hand- 
somdy  fitted  up  with  pictures  set  as  panels,  and  wainscoted  waOs 
hung  with  tapestry.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  of  the  doubtfully- 
acquired  fortune  of  (Godfrey  Malbone  were  sunk  in  his  house  in 
Newport,  and  the  same  gentleman  had,  besides,  a  beautiful  villa  out-* 
side  the  town.  In  Portsmouth  were  the  Cutta  and  Pepperell  houses, 
of  a  similar  character,  and  the  more  famous  Wentworth  house,  the 
home  of  the  (Governors,  a  great,  rambling  mansion,  with  fifty  -two 
rooms,  endless  panelling,  carved  mantd-pieces,  and  every  architectural 
extravagance  of  the  time.  In  Boston  and  its  immediate  ndghbor- 
hood  there  were  many  such  houses,  built  generally  of  stone  or  brick, 
and  sometimes  of  wood,  with  large,  low  rooms,  broad,  easy  staircases, 
and  great  fireplaces.  All  were  wainscoted  with  hard  wood,  sometimes 
with  mahogany  from  the  West  Indies,  and  were  adorned  with  tif>es- 
tries,  until  the  fashion  of  plaster  and  wall-papers  began  to  come  in 
just  before  the  Revolution.    Numerous  as  Uiese  housesi  the  sure  marks 

*  Long  Island  Hist  8o&  Cfoll,  i.,  Journal  of  Labadists ;  Haard*s  State  Papers,  L, 
S77 ;  Nason's  Life  of  Frankland ;  Proc  Massachasetts  Hist  Soo.,yi.,  p.  82 ;  VIL, 
118;  New Bnc^d  Hist  So&Beg^iL, Old Waia;  VOL,  116;  xL, 79 ;  xz.,  1S8 ;  xxGi, 
88 ;  Mag.  Amer.  History,  1, 260 ;  Bocbefoooauld,  i.,  406 ;  IL,  214— New  Hampshiie, 
ibid.,  it,  190— Cooneoticat,  Wansey,  p.  61 ;  Massachusetts  Hist  Soa  OolL,  L,  x.,  99 ; 
Chastellux,  p.  80 ;  Peters's  General  History,  p.  220;  History  of  Windham  Ooonty, 
p.  98 ;  History  of  New  London,  p.  880 ;  Bouton,  Hisl  Discourse  of  Norwalk,  p.  62; 
OanUdns,  Hii^  of  Norwich,  p.  122;  Timlow,  Sketches  of  Southington,  p.  181; 
HoUiater^s  History  of  Oonnecticiit,  i.,  421~Rbode  Islaad,  ClaiMJb  Blanchatd,  p.  7& 
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of  solid  fortaoes,  were,  they  were  still  only  the  hoiues  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, aod  the  homes  of  the  body  of  the  people  were  of  moch  simpler 
constmction.  When  the  villi^ies  were  first  settled,  the  church  and  the 
block-hoose,  with  its  overhanging  upper  story,  rose  side  by  side,  and 
the  latter  remained  conspicnoos  for  generations,  long  after  its  loop- 
holed  walls  had  ceased  to-  hare  any  practical  significance.  Aroand 
this  building  clustered  the  rude  dwellings  of  the  pioneers.  Gradual- 
ly the  log  hut  was  replaced  by  the  'Mean-to,^  a  frame  house  with 
steep  pitched  roof, and  of  the  amplest  construction;  and  this  in  its 
turn  was  succeeded  by  the  gambrd  or  hipped-roofed  houses,  of  which 
many  still  remain  in  undisturbed  comers.  These  frame  houses,  with 
gambreDed  and  gabled  roo£i,  were  universal  throughout  New  England, 
varying  in  sixe  with  the  wealth  and  position  of  the  possessor.  Both 
they  and  theb  ruder  predecessor,  the  *'  lean-to,"  were  very  solidly  built» 
with  low-studded  rooms,  heavy  hewn-oak  timbers,  almost  as  enduring 
as  stone,  great  fireplaces^  masses  of  heavy  stone  chimneys,  and  diamond 
panes  in  the  windows.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  New  England 
country  houses,  even  of  those,  and  they  were  many,  which  had  but  one 
story  and  an  attic,  were  simplicity,  solidity,  and  neatness.  Occasion- 
ally tfiere  was  found  in  some  quiet  village  a  house  like  that  to  which 
Sir  Harry  Fhmkland  and  Agnes  Surriage  retreated  to  find  shelter  from 
the  virtuous  bdignation  of  Boston.  The  Frankland  bouse,  at  Hopkin- 
ton,  stood  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  laid  out  in  the  old  style  with  box 
hedges  and  terraces.  The  house  itself  was  a  spacious,  comfortable 
building,  riang  picturesquely  among  the  trees,  with  dormer-windows, 
great  chimneys,  and  an  interior  hung  throughout  with  tapestry  and 
decorated  with  carving  and  painting.  Such  a  house,  however,  was  ex- 
ceptional Almost  all  were  of  the  kind  just  described,  and  were  the 
dwellings  which,  with  orchards  and  gardens,  gave  the  air  of  thrift, 
prospoity,  and  comfort  which  every  traveller  remarked  in  the  New 
England  villages,  and  even  on  the  outiying  farms,  for  agriculture  was 
then  the  great  interest^  and  the  homestead  was  a  source  of  pride  as 
it  descended  from  generation  to  generation  of  permanent  families.' 

>  Bri8S0t,p.  101 ;  Nason's  Life  of  Fnuiklsiid, p. 41 ;  Drftke,Nook8  and  Ooniera 
•f  the  New  England  Coast;  Uphsm's  Salem  Witdicraft,  L,  Introduction ;  Roche, 
foaoanld,  L,  400, 478 ;  il,  aOS ;  New  England  Hist  Gen.  Bc^.,  zxv.,  87^New  Hamp. 
shire,  Dralte,  ibid. ;  New  Hampshire  Hist  Soa  GolL,  i^  167 ;  Parker's  Londonderry, 
pp.  76, 94— Oonnecticnt,  Abbd  Bobin,  p.  40;  History  of  Durham,  p.  166 ;  Norwalk, 
Bontcm,  p.  89 ;  HoUister's  History  of  Gonnecticat,  L,4S8— Rhode  leUnd,  Elkanab 
Watson's  Memoirs ;  ChasteUuz,  L,  107 ;  Greene's  East  Greenwidi,  p.  168. 
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The  guieiil  aiinihrity  in  the  matter  of  hooaee  was  but  pari  of  the 
wider  uniformity  in  manners,  coitoma,  and  habits  of  thought  which 
has  been  already  alluded  to.  In  all  these  r6q>ects  the  people  of  New 
England,  from  Maine  to  iJie  western  border  <^  Oomnecticuti  were  sdb- 
stantially  the  same.  On  one  side  only  did  they  have  neighbors ;  but 
while  there  was  a  strong  infusion  of  New  England  manners  in  New 
York,  Dutch  mflnenee  had  produced  no  effect  upon  New  England. 
Such  differences  as  there  were  among  the  people  <^  the  eastern  group 
of  proyinces  were  simply  those  differences  of  degree  which  always  sub- 
sist between  town  and  country,  and  which  in  this  case  might  almoei 
be  still  more  narrowly  limited,  as  those  between  Boston  and  the  rest 
of  the  provinces ;  f or  in  tfie  smaller  towns  the  distinction  was  by  no 
means  strongly  mariced. 

In  the  country,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  the  type  of 
New  England  life  and  manners,  since  only  a  small  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation was  gathered  in  tfie  large  towns.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  one  strong  characteristic  of  the  New  Eng* 
land  civilisation,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Virginia,  was  the  fact 
that  the  country  was  settled  and  occupied  not  by  individuals  but  bj 
groups  of  persons,  or  communities  famous  in  history  as  the  township, 
the  organisation  of  which  has  ahready  been  described.  There  were,  of 
course,  on  the  frontiers,  and  here  and  there  in  remote  places,  isolated 
farms ;  but  these-  were  marked  exceptions,  and  the  country  was  cover- 
ed with  little  towns.  In  these  villages  the  church,  the  block-house, 
the  town-house,  the  school,  and  the  variety  store,  well  stocked  to  sup- 
ply everything  needed  by  the  Vomers  and  their  fiunUies,  were  built 
near  together,  and  formed  a  central  point  Around  them,  and  in  dose 
proximity,  were  the  homes  of  the  minister  and  of  tfie  teacher,  and  the 
houses  and  shops  of  those  who  plied  the  various  trades,  always  well 
conducted  and  well  represented  in  every  New  England  village.  Be- 
yond and  around  this  little  nucleus  of  houses  were  scattered  the  homea 
of  the  farmers,  some  very  near,  others  at  a  considerable  distance  alone 
on  outlying  tracts.  In  this  arrangement  there  was  always  a  point 
where  the  life  of  the  neighborhood  centered,  where  some  social  inter- 
coarse  could  be  obtuned ;  and  circumscribed  as  this  life  was,  it  was 
nevertheless  far  removed  from  the  absolute  solitude  so  common  in 
Virginia,  and  was  not  without  marked  effect  upon  the  character  of 
the  population.  The  striking  features  of  this  New  England  society 
were  general  well  -  being,  increasing  industry,  and  equality  of  condi- 
tion.   There  was  neither  indigence  nor  wealth,  neither  very  rich  nor 
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▼efj  pooTy  but  an  eDtire  commmiity  of  meD  aod  women  in  good  cir- 
enmstanoesy  and  maintained  there  by  nnrelenting  toil.  In  Rhode 
Uaad  the  standard  was  somewhat  lower,  owing  to  the  manner  of 
settlement ;  the  people  were  poorer,  agricnltnre  was  roder,  there  was 
more  idleness  and  liUgionsness,  the  towns  were  lees  well  ordered,  and 
the  roads  and  bridges  less  well  kept  np  than  in  the  adjoining  prov- 
inces. Bnt  with  this  exception,  which  did  not  go  very  deep,  bardr 
earned  and  desenred  bat  moderate  prosperity  prevailed.  Bvery  one 
worked,  both  men  and  women,  all  day  and  every  day,  except  Sunday, 
the  former  on  the  farms,  the  latter  in-doors  at  household  affairs,  and 
with  tne  unceasing  spinning-wheel,  and  sometimes  in  the  fields.  All 
the  sons  and  daughters  were  taught  trades,  besides  learning  to  man- 
age the  farm.  In  that  climate,  and  with  that  soil,  man  could  never 
let  go  his  hold  of  nature,  and  that  he  did  not  do  so  is  one  of  the  great- 
est proofs  that  we  have  of  the  iron  persistence  of  the  English  race. 
Thus  the  struggle,  not  only  to  make  advances,  bnt  even  to  retain  that 
which  had  been  already  won  from  earth  and  air,  was  constant  and 
severe,  leaving  a  deep  impression  upon  those  who  fought  the  battle. 
The  conflict  marked  them  both  physically  and  mentally,  although  they 
were  still  conqpicuous  for  purity  of  blood  and  fineness  of  race.  The 
round,  red  look  of  the  Englishman  had  gone,  and  the  New  Englander 
was  a  tall,  sinewy,  powerful  but  spare  man,  with  rather  a  gaunt  look, 
and  a  face  in  which  all  the  lines  and  contours  had  been  sharpened  and 
strengthened.  The  women  were  noted  for  their  beauty,  which  was 
remarked  by  travellers  from  other  colonies,  and  from  the  Old  Worid ; 
but  these  same  observers  also  record  the  fact  that  this  beauty  faded 
early,  and  that  the  delicate  tints  disappeared,  which  they  attribute  to 
immoderate  indulgence  in  hot  tea  and  hotter  bread,  with  consequent 
indigestion,  prosaic  reasons  which  accounted  also  for  the  loss  and  de- 
cay of  teeth  noticeable  in  both  sexes. 

As  the  features  of  the  men  had  grown  sharp,  and  those  of  the 
women  more  delicate  in  the  New  World,  so  did  their  minds  grow 
more  acute.  The  people  of  New  England  were  very  shrewd,  quick, 
and  inquisitive.  A  Virginia  gentleman,  who  travelled  a  good  deal  in 
the  eastern  provinces,  said  that  on  arriving  at  an  inn  he  always,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  delay  caused  by  inevitable  questions,  made  a  brief 
statement  as  to  himself  and  his  business,  told  those  about  that  he 
knew  no  more,  and  then  asked  for  supper  for  himself  and  his  horse. 
Tet,  with  all  their  queries,  they  were  at  bottom  kind  and  hospitable, 
although  they  were  very  formal,  stiff,  and  reserved  with  strangers  af- 
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ter  the  faah^on  of  their  race  and  creed.  Their  failing  was  in  poshii^ 
too  far  their  natural  acateneaa.  They  were  great  adepts  at  baigaiiia 
and  trade ;  and  although  they  adhered  to  the  letter  cf  the  law  with 
scmpoloos  fidelity,  ihey  were  &r  too  ready  to  infrii^  ita  spirit. 
Necessity,  working  on  strong  intelligence,  had  made  th€»m  an  ingen- 
ioos,  enterprising,  and  inventive  people,  with  a  readiness  and  capacity 
to  do  any  work  in  life  with  fair  sncoess,  a  quality  which  has  grown 
into  a  national  attritmte.  They  were  almost  universally  frugal,  hard- 
working, thrifty,  intelligent,  and  honest ;  but  they  were  also  hard,  of- 
ten narrow,  averse  to  qpending  money,  and  not  gmerons  either  in  their 
conception  or  mode  of  life.  They  had  a  rigid  sense  of  duty  and  of 
religion,  and  a  lurking  inherited  distrust  of  enjoyment,  for  which  they 
made  up  in  some  measure  by  keen  perceptions,  a  strong  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  a  dry,  caustic  wit  mingling  with  an  odd  sort  of  humor, 
which  is  of  a  fine  and  peculiar  s<Nrt,  and  which  was  possiUe  only  in  a 
community  where  the  whole  body  of  the  people  was  at  once  ^irewd 
and  educated. 

In  every  way  ihey  were  a  simple,  unpr^entious  race.  Everything 
about  ihem  and  their  houses  was  neat  and  clean,  and  of  good  quality, 
but  not  showy.  The  men  wore  home^un,  and  in  many  places  mooae-,' 
hide  or  sheepskin  breeches,  while  the  women's  dresses  were  of  coarse, 
strong  linen.  On  Sunday,  partly  from  the  immense  importance  at- 
tached to  the  day,  and  partly  from  the  love  of  finery  innate  in  human 
nature,  there  was  much  dressing  in  every  little  town,  and  even  in  the 
wild  border  settlements  of  Maine.  The  men  put  on  their  cloth  costs 
and  black  beaver  hats,  the  women  their  carefully  preserved  silk  or 
brocade,  and  then  dressed  and  powdered  their  hair,  usually  worn  in  a 
simple  braid,  but  now  built  up  and  decorated  in  the  fashion  of  tJie 
day,  and  thus  they  went  to  church,  reminding  the  soldiers  of  Loms 
XVI.  of  thrifty  French  burghers. 

The  houses  were  cold,  so  cold  that  ink  and  wine  froie  often  in  the 
rooms  where  a  generous  wood-fire  biased  upon  the  hearth.  This  i^as 
the  only  method  in  general  use  both  for  heating  and  cooking,  and 
around  the  great  kitchen  fireplace  with  its  projecting  crane,  the  whole 
family  were  wont  to  gather  in  the  evening.  The  furniture  was  plain, 
strong,  and  sufficient,  but  rarely  handsome.  Sundials  served  usuidly  in- 
stead of  docks,  which  were  scarce  and  dear;  while  pewter  and  wood 
took  the  place  of  china,  which  was  kept  for  state  occasions,  and  the 
table,  though  plentiful,  was  extremely  simple.  The  people  were  modi 
addicted  to  a  vegetable  diet,  and  to  the  consumption  of  Indian  meal 
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ID  every  form,  particularly  wiih  molaaaes,  which  was  a  staple  article 
in  every  household.  Meat  was  abnodant,  except  in  remote  districts, 
where  its  daily  i^pearance  was  a  mark  of  wealth ;  and  f raits,  both 
wild  and  cultivated,  were  very  plentiful.  Tea  was  extensively  need, 
coffee  rarely,  and  the  ancestral  beer  was  entirely  replaced  by  cider, 
which  was  drunk  everywhere,  and,  if  something  stronger  was  deaired. 
New  England  mm  was  always  produced. 

In  the  matter  of  furniture  and  dress  a  carious  trait  of  the  New 
England  character  was  manifested.  Almost  every  respectable  fomily 
had  more  or  less  handsome  silver,  which  appears  in  the  inventories  at- 
tached to  wills,  and  seems  to  have  been  hoarded  and  kept  out  of  sight, 
together  with  rich  suits  of  velvet,  handsome  arms,  and  costly  stufb. 
All  these  articles,  indicative  of  prosperity,  seem  to  have  been  priaed 
merely  for  the  sense  of  ownership  and  the  love  of  heirlooms,  and 
never  to  have  been  put  to  practical  use  until  their  possessor  turned 
them  over  to  bis  descendants,  to  retire  again  into  the  recesses  of  cup- 
boards and  chests.  The  farms  were  in  comparatively  high  cultiva- 
tion, and  presented  a  good  appearance,  and  to  them  Uie  men  of  the 
family  devoted  their  Uvea,  while  their  sons  were  generally  content  to 
come  after  them,  although  the  movement  to  new  r^ons  went  on  with 
steady  increase.  The  women  were  oonstantiy  employed  within-doors; 
the  §^  were  free,  not  bashful,  but  never  licentious,  and  the  matrons 
virtuous  and  prudish.  They  were  rarely  accomplished,  but  not  in- 
freqnentiy  possessed  of  a  heavy  learning  in  Latin  and  Ghreek,  derived 
from  the  minister,  and  with  a  taste  for  theological  controversy.' 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  in  the  larger  towns  differ- 
ed but  little  from  those  of  the  country.  Almost  all  the  towns,  oth- 
er than  Boston,  of  any  importance,  were  scattered  along  the  coast, 

1  Brissot,  p.  101 ;  Pennsylvania  EQst  ColL,  1, 876,  Hare's  Journey,  1774 ;  Baron 
Riedesel,  1, 226 ;  Life  of  Robert  Pike, p.  224 ;  Drake's  Nooks  and  Comers;  Up- 
ham's  Salem  Witchcraft,  I,  Introdaotion;  Uriiig'syoyageB,p.llO;  Rodiefoucanld, 
L,427;  il,d02;  Anbnrey,  y.,46— Mew  Hampshire,  Drake ;  Uring,  p.  118 ;  Wilton 
OentttOLnial,  p.  61 ;  Parker's  Londonderry,  p.  128 ;  Chase,  History  of  Chester,  p.  418 ; 
History  of  Bedford,  p.  188 ;  Boaton,  History  of  Concord,  pp.  520, 521, 524— Con- 
necticut,  Abb6  Bobin,  pp.  89,  48;  CUnde  Blanchard,  p.  112;  Journal  of  Mad. 
Knight ;  Bochefoncauld,  1, 586 ;  Chastellnx,  pp.  80, 41, 48 ;  Peters's  General  His- 
lory,  p.  224 ;  History'  of  New  London,  p.  267 ;  Litchfield  County  Centennial,  pp.  44, 
112;  Historyof  Durham, pp.  157, 167;  History  of  Norwich,  p.  76 ;  HolHster's  His- 
tory  of  Connecticut,  i.,  428,  488— Rhode  IsUnd,  Claude  Blanchard,  pp.  44,  62, 
78 ;  Bumaby,  p.  126;  MeoMto  of  Count  Feraen,  1,40, 61 ;  Booliefoucaakl,L,496; 
ChasteUuz,  L,  19. 
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Worcester  and  Hartford,  which  were  the  most  important  of  the  inland 
towns,  being  little  more  than  large  villages.  The  houses  were  chieflj 
of  wood,  and  the  streets  broad  and  shaded  with  handsome  trees;  more 
trades  were  carried  on  than  in  the  pordj  country  districts,  and  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  both  was  covered  with  farms  in  a  state 
of  comparatively  high  cultivation.  On  the  seaboard,  to  the  north  of 
Boston,  were  Salem  and  Portsmouth,  both  supported  by  trade,  and 
both  well  built,  with  many  houses  of  brick  and  stone ;  and  the  for- 
mer even  threatened  to  become  the  rival  of  Boston.  Portsmouth 
was  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  and,  therefore,  the  centre  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  home  of  the  Crown  officials.  To  the  southward 
were  Providence  and  Newport  The  former  was  a  flourishing  town 
of  some  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  growing  rapidly ;  but  the  lat- 
ter was  already  in  great  measure  eclipsed,  and  had  sunk  into  a  pret- 
ty quiet  town,  built  almost  entirely  of  wood,  and  already,  from  the 
i^pearance  of  Southern  planters  in  summer,  giving  promise  of  the 
watering-place  of  the  future.  New  Haven  was  the  chief  town  of 
Connecticut,  an  important  point  of  trade,  and  the  seat  of  learning. 
All  these  towns  were  characterised  by  neatness  of  i^pearance,  good 
order,  and  prosperity ;  but  the  life  of  their  inhabitants  did  not  vary 
much  from  that  led  by  the  people  of  the  country  vilhiges.  There 
was  more  wealth,  handsomer  dressing,  larger  and  better  houses,  more 
china,  silver,  and  tapestry,  and  an  important  class  of  wealthy  and 
successful  merchants;  but  the  essentials  of  life  and  the  modes  of 
thought  were  the  same  as  in  the  country.  The  general  simplicity  of 
manners  and  distrust  of  innovations,  is,  perhaps,  as  well  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  owner  of  the  first  chaise  in  Norwich  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  fined  for  riding  in  it  to  church,  as  by 
anything  else.  Greater  opportunities  for  social  intercourse,  and  a 
closer  connection  with  the  outside  worid,  tended  to  liberalise  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  seaports,  but  this  was  the  most  marked  distinction. 
Where  society  in  the  towns  differed  from  that  in  the  country  it  ap- 
proached that  of  Boston,  which  requires  a  separate  description ;  and 
in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  of  New  England  that,  while  it  was 
made  up  of  towns,  there  were  hardly  any  large  ones.' 

>  WsDsej,  p.  62;  PennsTlvsnis  EQst  Soc.  ColL,  L,  876,  Hare*s  Joorney;  & 
Watao&'s  Memoirs;  New  Bn^d  Hist  Gen.  Reg.,  xz.,  123— New  Hampshire, 
Bomsbj,  p.  160;  New  Hampshire  Hist  Soo.  OolL,  ▼.,  88 ;  Rambles  about  Ports- 
mouth,  Seoond  Sc^^  pp.  76, 90— Couiecticat,  Abb6  Robfai,  pp.  89, 66 ;  Brissot,  pp. 
106,111;  LitdifieldCotmty,p.44;  Oaulkins's  History  of  Norwich,  pp.  826,  SSS-^ 
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The  genend  aspeet  of  life,  even  in  the  larger  towns,  was  sober  in  tbe 
extreme.  There  was  great  precision  required  in  every  way,  and  the 
monotony  of  existence  most  have  been  intense.  The  Puritan  system 
frowned  severely  on  amusements,  for  enjoyment  was  no  part  of  their 
theory  of  earthly  existence.  Against  this  doctrine  hnman  natnre  re- 
belled, even  under  the  strictest  dispensation  of  the  early  times.  Neigh- 
bors would  gather  about  the  great  fireplaces  to  shell  nuts  and  make 
brooms,  or  chat  and  tell  stories,  and  sometimes  simple  games  were 
started,  and,  in  moments  of  great  conviviality,  a  dance.  The  shovel- 
board  of  Shakspeare's  time  was  almost  the  only  game  not  expressly 
prohibited,  and  was  much  in  vogue ;  but  even  thia  was  regarded  with 
disfavor,  and  the  minister  of  Salem  was  urged  to  refuse  the  com- 
munion to  Bridget  Bishop,  one  of  the  victims  of  the  later  witchcraft 
delusion,  because  she  kept  her  public-house  open  at  a  late  hour,  and 
permitted  shovel-board  to  be  played  on  her  premises.  This  impos- 
nble  system  of  restraint,  however,  gradually  gave  way  before  the  ab- 
sdute  necessity  of  some  slight  relaxation,  and  certain  amusements 
came  into  fashion,  and  gained  a  firm  foothold.  Besides  the  weekly 
gathering  between  services  on  Sunday,  and  the  monthly  meeting  at 
the  county -town  when  the  court  was  in  session,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  visiting  done  by  the  women  in  the  country,  who  wonld  go 
constantly  to  each  other's  houses,  taking  their  children  and  their  work 
with  them,  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  cheerful  gossip.  A  more 
marked  occasion  was  the  house-raising,  which  grew  out  of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  people  to  assist  each  other,  and  in  which  every  one  bore 
a  part  After  the  house  was  up,  there  was  feasting,  dancing,  and 
drinking,  but  very  rarely  intoxication,  although  New  England  rum  was 
the  common  drink.  Besides  this,  there  were  qniltings,  huskings,  and 
qpinning-bees,  all  concluding  with  a  simple  supper  and  a  dance.  As 
time  went  on,  sleigh-rides,  picnics,  tea-parties,  supper-parties,  and  dan- 
cing-parties became  common;  and  on  great  occasions — such  as  the 
ordination  of  a  new  minister — ^there  was  a  grand  ball,  got  up  by  the 
young  men,  to  which  the  whole  country-side  was  invited.  Holidays 
were  few,  but  were  highly  prized.  Two  were  religious — ^thanksgiving 
and  fast  day — and  two  civil— election,  and  training  which  occurred 
four  times  yeariy.    Fast-day  was  wholly  given  up  to  religious  exer- 

Bhode  Ifllaad,  AbM  Robin,  p.  88 ;  GUode  Blancbard,  pp.  41, 78, 161 ;  Bamabj, 
117 ;  &  Watao&'s  Memoin ;  Bochefoncauld,  L,  496 ;  GhasteUoz,  L,  19 ;  Cbsnning^s 
Early  Recollections  of  Newport,  p.  29 ;  Old  Times  in  Connecticut,  bj  Leonard  Bib 
ODD,  New  En^snder,  Jan.,  1882. 
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cises ;  bat  on  the  othen^  after  the  sermon,  the  voting,  or  the  drill, 
all  the  young  men  of  the  ndghborhood  gathered  on  the  green^  and 
indulged  in  every  kind  of  athletic  ^rts,  which  were  very  popular 
in  New  EngUnd,  the  favorites  bebg  running,  wreetiing,  boxing,  pitch- 
ing quoite,  and  sometimes  shooting  at  a  mark.  The  day  always  con- 
cluded with  feasting  and  a  dance,  in  which  all  partidpated.  In  the 
larger  towns  the  amusements  were  of  a  very  umilar  character,  supple- 
mented by  hunting,  fishing,  and  riding,  and  by  a  boisterous  celebra- 
tion of  the  fifth  of  November,  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  sup- 
press by  law.  Outside  the  towns  were  often  inns,  with  gardmis  and 
bowling-greens,  where  people  resorted  in  fine  weather  to  drink  tea 
or  play  games ;  and  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we 
hear  of  horse-races  and  boll-baitings,  but  these  were  very  exceptional ; 
and  as  late  as  the  year  1762  stage-plays  wore  prohibited  by  law  in 
Rhode  Island.  There  were  in  the  towns  more  balls  and  parties  of 
a  very  simple  kind,  and  more  good  eating  and  drinking  than  in  the 
country ;  but  everything  was  plain  and  primitive,  even  among  the 
wealthiest,  and  was  kept  within  very  narrow  bounds  of  decorum.^ 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  town  system,  and  the  social  intercourse 
afforded  by  it,  life  in  New  England,  as  in  the  other  colonies,  would 
have  been  isolated  and  solitary  in  the  extreme.  There  was  no  regular 
connection  with  the  outer  world  except  on  the  seaboard,  and  means  of 
communication  in  the  interior  were  very  limited.  The  postal  service 
for  the  colonies  was  consolidated,  soon  after  the  act  of  union  with 
Scotland,  with  the  chief  offices  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadel- 
phia. The  letters  were  brought  by  ship  captains,  who  were  required, 
under  a  penalty,  to  deliver  them  to  the  deputy  post-master.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  mails,  therefore,  passed  through  the  New  England 
towns,  and  all  the  principal  seaports  were  in  the  line  of  the  poet,  which 
ran  regularly  from  Portsmouth  to  Philadelphia,  along  the  seaboard ; 
and  thence,  when  sufiicient  letters  were  collected,  at  uncertain  inter> 
vals,  to  Williamsburg.    Thus,  news  came  earlier,  oftener,  and  in  greater 

>  Upham's  Salem  Witohoraft,  L ;  Nexr  En^and  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,xiy.,164;  An. 
burey,  it,  87— New  Hampshire,  Wilton  Centennial,  p.  61 ;  Parker's  Londonderry, 
p.  77 ;  Rambles  about  Portsmouth,  Second  Series,  p.  171 ;  Booton,  Histoiy  of  Coo- 
cord,  p.  684— Connecticut,  Abb^  Robin,  p.  40;  Petera's  General  History,  p.  221 ; 
History  of  New  London,  pp.  406, 481 ;  Litchfield  County,  p.  85 ;  History  of  JDur- 
ham,  pp.  167, 168, 170 ;  Norwalk,  Bonton's  Hist.  Discourse,  p.  89 ;  Ckulkina,  His- 
tory of  Norwich,  p.  881 ;  Holliater's  History  of  Connecticut,  L,  488, 488— Rhode 
Island,  Claude  Blapchard,  p.  66 ;  CoL  Records,  ▼!.,  826. 
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Abottdance  to  New  England,  and  at  more  points,  than  elsewhere,  and 
the  roads  and  bridges  north  and  sonth  from  Boston  were  exception- 
ally good ;  bat  in  the  interior  the  case  was  quite  different  No  post 
seems  to  have  run  to  the  inland  towns  before  the  Bevolation,  and 
the  people  depended  on  chance  visits  to  the  seaports  for  news.  The 
roads,  althongh  better,  nsnallj,  than  in  the  other  colonies,  were  often 
neglected,  as  in  Rhode  Island,  and  were  of  very  rade  construction  in 
the  outlying  districts.  No  public  conveyances  made  their  appearance 
until  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  and  one  of  the  first  was  a  curricle 
carrying  three  persons,  which  ran  from  Portsmouth  to  Boston  in  two 
days;  while  the  Mages  to  New  York  were  four  days  on  the  way,  even 
after  the  Revolution.  In  the  large  towns,  and  on  the  coast,  doaches 
were  somewhat  used,  while  in  Boston  cabs  had  been  for  some  time  com- 
mon ;  but  chaises  became,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  almost 
universal  vehicle.  No  wheeled  carriages,  however,  i^peared  in  the  in* 
terior  much  before  the  Revolution.  Produce  and  supplies  were  carried 
on  sleds  in  winter,  and  ox-carts  in  summer ;  and  all  journeys,  whether 
for  business  or  pleasure,  to  church  or  to  court,  were  made  on  horseback 
or  on  foot.  Every  one  who  could  afford  it  rode,  and  the  women  and 
little  children  sat  behind  on  the  pillion.  The  roads  were  not  only 
of  fair  quality,  but  the  forest  was  constantly  broken,  not  by  solitary 
plantations,  as  in  the  South,  but  by  thriving  villages  of  considerable 
extent 

The  inns  of  the  large  towns  were  exactly  like  their  prok>typee  in 
the  mother  country,  and  we  find  in  Boston  that  they  had  characteris 
tic  English  names,  such  as  the  ''Bunch  of  Orapes,*'the  ''Cromwell 
Head,"  the  "Anchor,'*  and  the  "  Cross -keys."  In  the  country  the 
inns,  which  were  none  of  the  best,  although  better  than  those  in  the 
other  colonies,  were  in  some  ways  peculiar.  The  early  Puritan  policy 
had  been  to  regulate  public-houses  with  great  severity,  and  licenses 
were  issued  only  to  thoroughly  responsible  persons;  the  result  of 
which  was  that  the  country  innkeeper  was  generally  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  ndghborhood,  a  colonel  of  militia,  and  a  person  of 
wide  acquaintance  and  much  influence.  They  often  received  travel- 
lers in  their  own  homes,  and  there  was  in  every  village  at  least  one 
house  of  this  sort — half  tavern  and  half  private  dwelling.  The  lodg- 
ing thus  obtained  was  good,  and  the  prices  reasonable;  but  the  fare 
consisted  too  much  of  ill-baked  bread,  had  too  little  variety,  and  the 
'  wines  were  generally  of  inferior  quality.  The  character  and  position 
of  these  landlords  made  th^m  ei^cessivel^  indifferent  to  their  guestfl^ 
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whom  they  regarded  frequently  as  a  source  of  tronUe  raiher  than  of 
profit  The  miztore  of  privacy  and  paUicity,  and  the  eagemeaa  for 
gain,  produced  another  peculiarity  in  the  custom  of  expecting  to  be 
paid  by  every  stranger,  whether  liie  host  kept  an  inn  or  not  C^iaa- 
tellnz  mentions  several  cases  where  he  brought  letters  of  introductioii 
to  his  hosts,  who  received  him  kindly  and  treated  him  well,  and  then 
charged  him  as  if  he  had  been  at  a  tavern,  neither  excessively  nor  very 
moderately,  but  exactly  what  seemed  just  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
to  which  they  had  been  put  These  customs  gave  a  peculiar  stamp 
to  travelling  in  New  England,  and  explain  also  the  prominence  of  inn- 
keepers, as  a  dass,  in  all  public  affairs.  On  the  whole,  however,  trav- 
elling was  easier,  and  communication  more  frequent  in  New  England 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  dominions  in  America.' 

In  this  general  survey  of  New  England  everything  has  been  in- 
cluded except  Boston,  the  seat  of  Puritan  government,  the  capital  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  chief  city  of  the  eastern  provinces.  At  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  Boston  was  by  far  the  laigest,  wealth- 
iest, busiest,  and  most  Important  town  in  America.  There  was  the 
seat  of  government  for  Massachusetts,  and  the  centre  of  trade,  learn- 
ing, and  society  for  all  the  New  England  provinces.  Boston  continued 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  American  cities  until  after  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  Philadelphia  caught  up  with  her  in  point 
of  population,  extent,  and  wealth.  At  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
the  population  of  Boston  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Quaker 
City,  and  was  apparently  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand* 


1  01aiideBlsiiobard,pi.48;  Dooglsss,  Sammsfy,  p.  407,  full  sooomt  of  PosUrf . 
floe,  and  p.  471;  Briasot^  pp.  07, 98, 884 ;  WanMj,pp.88,41,4a,62;  Pennsjlvania 
Hist  Coll.,  {.,876,  Hare*8  Journey;  Upham's  Salem  Witchcraft;  Proo.  Manaoliii. 
setts  HiBt  Soa,  ill,  Bennet's  Ma  Histoiy,  p.  109  and  ff. ;  John  Dunton*8  Letters ; 
Uri]ig*Byo7age6,p.llO-New Hampshire, Hist Soo.Ck>lL,iiL,190;  v., 88;  Parker's 
Londonderry,  p.  187 ;  Adams,  Annals  of  Portsmouth,  p.  804 ;  Rambles  about  Pdrta- 
mouth,8eoond  Serieo,p.  888;  (%aBe,  History  of  Chester,  p.  489;  History  of  Bindge^ 
p.  858;  Bouton,  History  of  Oonoord,  p.  618— Gonneotiout,  Claude  Blan^ard,  p.  118; 
Bochefouoauld,  1,510;  Cha8telluz,l,80;  Peters*8  General  History,  p.  820;  Hinmsn, 
Connecticut  Antiquities,  1674, 1698,  p.  198,  Post-oflBoee;  Litchfield  Coun^  Centen- 
nisi,  p.  85 ;  History  of  Norwich,  p.  100 — Rhode  Island,  Claude  BImnchard,  p.  48. 

*  Small  as  these  numbers  appear  now,  they  were,  as  has  been  said  with  refereaee 
to  Philadelphia,  very  large  for  the  time.  Boston  was  then  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable towns  in  the  British  empire,  and  we  find  it  compared  with  Liveipool  and 
BristoL    The  estimates  of  populstion  vary ,  of  coarse,  widely  and  wildly,  and  the 
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As  seen  from  the  harbor,  Boston  was  formed  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
hooaes,  rising  gradually  one  above  the  other  from  the  water's  edge. 
There  were  many  wharves,  built  out  with  much  industry ;  and  eonspio- 
uous  among  them  was  the  *'  Long  "  wharf,  esteemed  a  prodigious  work 
at  the  time,  which  was  two  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  covered  with 
handsome  warehouses.  From  Long  wharf  ran  King  Street,  then  the 
principal  busmees  street,  through  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  at  its  head 
was  the  Town-house,  where  the  state  government  in  all  its  branches 
met,  and  beneath  which  the  merchants  held  their  exchange  and  book- 
sellers iheir  stalls.  The  streets  were  sufficiently  wide,  but  crooked  and 
irregular,  paved  with  cobble-stones,  with  gutters  in  the  middle,  and 
sidewalks  marked  off  by  a  line  of  poets  and  chains.  The  streets  were 
clean  and  well  kept,  and  although  they  were  not  lighted  with  any  suf- 
ficiency before  the  year  1773,  were  quiet  and  orderiy.  In  the  day- 
time the  streets  and  squares  swarmed  with  the  bustling  life  of  a  driv- 
ing, trading  community ;  and  there  were  many  fine  and  well-stocked 
shops,  as  well  as  two  fiiirs,  one  at  each  end  of  the  town,  which  were 
held  daily  for  ^dinary  traffic.  To  the  south  of  the  town  there  was  a 
small  but  pleasant  conunon,  where,  even  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  John  Dunton  writes  that  *'  gallants  were  wont  to  walk  with 
their  marmalet  madams  as  we  do  in  Moorfield.''  Besides  the  Town- 
house there  were  some  very  respectable  public  buildings,  such  as  Fa- 
neuil  Hall,  and  the  Proviikce  House,  where  the  royal  Governor  lived. 
There  were  also  some  twenty  churches,  all  of  which  were  solidly  built, 
and  many  with  handsome  interiors,  in  the  style  of  Queen  Anne's  time. 
The  houses  were  at  first  of  wood,  and  the  consequence  was  the  oc- 
currence of  disastrous  fires,  accompanied  with  considerable  loss  of  life, 
in  1679, 1711,  and  1761.  The  first  produced  sharp  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  building  materials,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

figuree  in  the  text  are  simply  the  beet  approximates  possible.  See  Abb6  Robin, 
p.  9, 6000  bouses  and  80,000  popnlatioD,  1788 ;  Byrd  MSS.,  i.,  8,  middle  of  eigh- 
teentb  oentmy,  8000  bouses,  40,000  population ;  Raynal,  L,  85, 1766,  population 
from  bills  of  mortaUty,  80,000 ;  Anderson's  Colonial  Gburc^,  lilt  407, 1728,  popula- 
tkm  80,000 ;  Buraaby,  pp.  188, 184, 8000  houses,  18,000  to  20,000  population,  1769 ; 
Wansey,  1794,  affeer  decline  caused  by  war,  p.  89,  population  18,000 ;  Watson,  popu- 
lation, 1778, 26,000;  Nason's  Frankland,  1741,  population  16,000, 1500  negroes ; 
Goa  Hist  Soc  of  Massachusetts,  L,  iii.,  152, 1742,  population  16,000, 1200  houses, 
1800  negroes;  Uring*s  Voyages,  p.  110,  1709,  4000  houses,  18,000  population; 
Drake's  Old  Landmariu  of  Boston,  p.  20— estimates  of  population  from  1689  to 
Census  of  1870,  Drake  gives  16,000  in  1765.  The  estimate  in  the  text  is,  I 
think,  rather  under  than  over. 
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tury  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  private  hoiues  were  of  stone  or  brick 
The  new  ones  at  first  resembled  those  of  London  after  the  great  fire, 
and  continued  to  be  erected  bj  wealthy  persons  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  where  they  had  space  for  fine  gardens.  The  old  hooses  which 
fire  had  spared  were  heavily  built  of  wood  after  the  country  &shion, 
with  gambrel  roofs  and  gables,  and  balustrades  around  the  top.  The 
general  appearance  of  Boston  was  that  of  an  old  Kiglish  country 
town,  while  the  business  streets  strongly  recalled  to  travellers  tlioee 
of  London.* 

For  many  years  the  manners  and  habits  of  society  in  Boston  differed 
in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  country  towns,  which  were  all  founded 
upon  the  same  principles  as  the  ci^ital ;  but  changes  came,  and  con- 
siderable and  inevitable  alterations  were  effected  by  the  growth  of 
trade,  wealth,  and  population.  Elements  wholly  unfaiown  in  the  sim- 
ple villages  of  the  interior  were  furnished  by  the  officers  of  the  Crown, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  Englishmen,  together  with  the  set  which 
associated  with  them  and  copied  their  manners,  and  by  the  rich  mer- 
chants who,  like  John  Dunton^s  friend,  Mr.  White,  of  an  earlier  period, 
*'  crossed  both  the  torrid  and  the  froien  lone  midst  rocks  and  swallow- 
ing gulfs  for  gainful  trade.^  The  families  of  the  English  officials  set 
the  fashion,  and  were  implicitiy  followed  by  those  who  made  up  so- 
ciety in  the  technical  sense,  although  there  was  a  large  class,  possessing 
both  birth  and  property,  who  adhered  steadily  to  the  sober  habits  of 
their  ancestors.  This  official  society  attended  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  figured  conspicuously  on  all  public  occasions.  They  introduced 
a  great  deal  of  gayety  into  the  old  town,  and  stood  out  in  bright  re- 
lief against  the  darkly  tinted  background  of  the  Puritan  past,  affect- 
ing more  or  less  even  those  who  clung  to  traditions  and  held  aloof 
from  the  more  modem  ways.  The  change,  however,  came  chiefiy  from 
the  fact  that  Boston  became  a  rich  commercial  town,  and  commerce 
brought  in  its  train  liberality  and  luxury. 

The  houses  were  large,  spacious^  and  well  furnished.  Their  owners 
suffered  from  cold,  for  the  only  method  of  heatiug  was  by  wood-fires, 

'  AbM  Bobin,  pp.  8, 9 ;  Briseot,  pp.  70, 87 ;  Bnrasby,  pp.  188, 184 ;  Wtnsey,  pp. 
88,89;  Long  Island  Hist  Soc.  OolL,  i.,  Journal  of  the  Labadiats;  Memoirs  of  B. 
Watson ;  Nason's  Life  of  Frankland ;  Proc  Massadrasetta  Hist  Soc,  lil.  Bonnet's 
Ma  History,  p.  109  and  If. ;  Ibid.,  vi.,  822 ;  New  England  Gen.  Hist  Beg.,  zH.,  Laws 
on  BuUding;  xxiv.,  Goellet*8  Diary;  Ck»lL Massadiasetts  Hist  Soc., y.,T.,Ti.,  Sew. 
ail*!  Diary;  John  Dunton's  Letters,  p.  68;  Boch^oucauld,  L,406;  Uring's  Toy- 
ages,p.llO;  Massadiosetts  Hist  Soc  ColL,  L,  iv.,  188 ;  L,  ul,  81 ;  IIL,iiS^819. 
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and  ihese  were  insnflb^ient  for  ihe  climate,  "lis  dreadful  cold,^ 
writes  Cotton  Mather,  in  the  year  1720,  with  his  wonted  simplicity  of 
expression ;  "  my  ink-glass  in  my  standish  is  frose  and  splitt  in  my 
Tery  stove.  My  ink  in  my  very  pen  soffers  a  congelation."  This 
probably  continued  to  be  the  case  down  to  the  Bevolation ;  but  in 
all  other  respects  the  well-to-do  people  of  Boston  had  every  comfort 
that  money  could  purchase.  In  every  house  there  was  abundance  of 
handsome  furniture,  and  a  good  deal  of  decoration.  Many  had  laige 
estates  in  the  country,  whither  they  went  in  sumio^ ;  and  there  was 
a  strong  tendency,  especially  among  the  merchants,  toward  the  life  of 
a  country  gentleman.  Every  f  Anily  of  position  had  stores  of  silver, 
^as^  china,  and  tapestry.  The  markets  were  well  stocked,  food  cheap, 
and  the  tables  were  well  supplied  and  well  served ;  while  good  wines, 
especially  those  of  Spain  and  Madeira,  were  found  in  every  cellar,  and 
were  freely  used.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  handsome  and  even  ex- 
travagant dressing.  Men  wore  broadcloth  and  velvet,  lace  ru£9es,  silk 
stockings,  and  diamond  shoe-buckles,  powdered  their  hair,  and  carried 
swords.  The  women,  who  were  pale  and  faded  early,  but  were  also 
well  made  and  handsome  in  youth,  dressed  even  more  richly  and  ex- 
travagantly, in  silks  and  brocades,  with  high  head-dresses  and  ostrich 
feathers,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  such  good  judges  as  the 
Prince  de  Brogiie  thought  their  magnificence  of  a  very  tasteless  sort 
Ladies  rarely  went  abroad  except  in  a  chaise  accompanied  by  a  negro 
servant ;  while  the  gentlemen  generally  rode,  and  they,  too,  always  had 
a  black  in  attendance.  The  first  coaches  were  those  of  the  Govern- 
ors,  who,  eariy  in  the  dghteenth  century,  drove  in  them  with  six  horses 
richly  harnessed ;  but  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  coaches  and 
four  were  also  used  by  the  wealthiest  among  the  private  citizens. 
The  mass  of  the  inhabitants  lived  more  soberly  and  dressed  more  qui- 
etly, and  mechanics  wore  the  dress  of  their  trade ;  but  the  general  ef- 
fect was  one  of  wealth  and  good  living.  The  people  of  Boston  were 
kindly  and  hospitable,  with  more  readiness  to  receive  strangers,  who 
found  the  town  and  its  inhabitants  very  agreeable,  than  was  common 
in  the  smaller  towns.  They  knew  more  of  the  world,  and  had  more 
of  its  habits  than  their  brethren  in  the  country ;  but  they  could  not 
shake  off  their  inheritances,  and  underneath  the  exterior  which  wealth 
and  foreign  commerce  gave  they  were  the  same  race,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities cropped  out  with  unfailing  certainty.  They  were  sharp  in 
trade  and  quick  at  baigains.  The  men  were  stiff  and  formal,  the 
women  cold  and  reserved.     Riches,  official  society,  and  intercourse 
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with  the  world  softened  them  and  modified  their  character;  bataiboir 
tom  they  were  the  tme  deicendants  of  the  Poritana,  stoiifhard,  strongs 
and  acute ;  and  a  plain  aimplicitj  of  thooght  and  life  was  reomiDed 
beneath  the  vad»c%  by  every  carefnl  obeenrer.' 

Amasements  in  Boston,  after  the  Puritan  austerity  disappewedt 
were  of  course  more  varied  and  leas  simple  than  in  the  country.  Be- 
sides the  universal  athletic  sports,  and  riding,  hunting,  fishing,  shoot- 
ing, and  skating,  there  were  sldgh-rides  in  winter  to  some  neighboiiiig 
tavern,  followed  by  a  supper  and  dance,  and,  in  summer,  excuraioiia 
down  the  harbor,  picnics  on  the  islandsi  and  little  parties  into  the 
country  to  drink  tea  and  drive  home  by  moonlight  Theatres  were 
strongly  resisted,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  fairiy  established  and 
accepted  until  after  the  Revolution.  In  the  year  1767  Andrew  Eliot 
writes  to  Hollii:  *'  I  am  no  enemy  of  innocent  amusements,  but  I  have 
long  thought  our  modem  theatre  the  ham  <tf  virtue.  I  had  such  aa 
opinion  of  their  pernicious  tendency,  especially  in  a  young  country, 
that  I  had  exerted  myself  to  procure  an  act  to  prohibit  them  when 
introduced  some  years  ago.  This  does  not  wholly  prevent  them,  but 
so  many  are  engaged  to  prevent  them  that  they  will  not  soon  be  tol- 
erated." This  was  probably  a  fair  expression  of  Boston  opinion  at 
the  time,  but  the  ultimate  result  was  very  different  from  that  antidr 
pated  by  the  letter-writer.  There  were  no  coffee-houses  exoq>t  the 
one  at  the  Merchants^  Exchange,  but  there  were  numerous  clubs, 
which  met  at  private  houses  or  at  taverns,  and  which  were  well  at- 
tended and  much  enjoyed.  On  a  coronation  or  royal  birthday,  or  on 
great  public  occasions — such  as  the  taking  of  Louisbnrg — there  were 
extensive  celebrations ;  the  town  was  illuminated,  bonfires  were  light- 
ed, and  the  streets  were  filled  with  people. 

Entertainment  of  a  quieter  and  more  every-day  kind  was  found  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  walking  in  the  mall  every  fine  afternoon,  and 
then  going  to  each  other^s  houses  to  pass  the  evening,  unless  they  went 
to  lecture,  which  was  possible  on  six  nights  out  of  seven.  These  were 
narrow  limits,  for  not  only  were  plays  and  muric-houses  discounte- 
nanced, but  dancing-parties  and  balls  were  by  no  means  encouraged. 

>  AbM  Robin, p.  14 ;  Brissot^pp.  70,  78,  80;  Naaon's  life  of  FnnkUnd;  Proa 
Massaohoaetts  Hist.  Soc,  til,  Bonnet's  MS.  History,  p.  109  and  If. ;  New  England 
Gen.  Hist  Reg.,  n.,  yi.,  Wills;  Mag.  Amer.  History,  Prinoe  de  Brogiie,  p.  879; 
John  Danton'8  Letters ;  Rodiefoocaold,  L,  406 ;  IL,  176, 214 ;  Anbarey,  ii,  SI,  sa ; 
Uring'8  Voyages,  p.  110;  ColL  Massachusetts  Hist  Soo,  IT.,  vii^  Mather  Fspsisi 
v.,  v.,  TL,  Sewall'i  Diary,  and, «.  ^.,  IL,  69. 
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'*  Of  late^^says  one  writer,  in  the  year  1740, "  ihey  hare  set  up  an  aa- 
aembly,  to  which  some  of  the  ladies  reaort  Bat  Uiey  are  looked  upon 
to  be  none  the  nicest  in  regard  to  their  reputation,  and  it  is  thought 
it  will  soon  be  suppressed,  for  it  is  much  taken  notice  of  and  exploded 
by  the  religious  and  sober  part  of  the  people."  Tet  they  did  not 
ae^n  dispirited  or  moping  for  lack  of  amusement;  and  the  same 
writer  says  elsewhere:  '^The  ladies  here  visit, -drink  tea, and  indulge 
in  every  little  piece  of  gentility  to  the  height  of  tho  mode,  and  neglect 
the  afi^urs  of  their  family  with  as  good  a  grace  as  the  finest  ladies  in 
London."  The  old  system,  in  ^t,  was  giving  way  before  the  pres> 
ence  of  an  energetic  a^  pleasure-loving  social  element,  and  balls  and 
parties  soon  became  an  unquestioned  part  of  social  life.  After  the 
troops  were  quartered  in  Boston,  an  attempt  was  even  made  t<  infringe 
upon  the  Sabbath.  **  We  have  had  an  innovation  here  never  known 
before,"  writes  a  worthy  citiien,  in  the  year  1773.  *^  A  drum  or  rout 
given  by  the  admiral  last  Saturday  evening,  which  did  not  break  up 
till  two  or  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  their  chief  amusement 
bang  playing  cards."  This  innovation  was  a  step  too  far,  and  disi^ 
peared  with  the  English  soldiers ;  but,  nevertheless,  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  the  old  abhorrence  of  amusements  was  neariy  gone,  and  so- 
cial life  in  Boston  was  by  no  means  sombre  or  depressing ;  so  that 
those  who  found  time  in  the  midst  of  an  active  life  for  relaxation  had 
no  lack  of  opportunities.' 

In  social  habits  nothing  now  remains  to  be  described  but  the  two 
important,  although  very  common,  incidents  of  marriage  and  death, 
and  the  observances  connected  with  them,  which  were  substantially  the 
same  in  town  and  country  throughout  New  England.  On  every  in- 
stitution, public  and  private,  the  Puritan  laid  his  hand,  and  dealt  with 
each  after  his  own  f^uhion.  They  determined  that  marriage  was  sim- 
ply a  civil  contract;  hardly  any  weddings  were  solemnised  by  ministers 
before  the  eighteenth  century,  and  clergymen  were  even  obliged  to 
get  a  special  commission  in  order  to  officiate.  "  We  do  not  wish  to  in- 
troduce here,'^said  John  Winthrop,  ^  the  English  custom  of  solemnities 
at  a  marriage.  If  any  minister  is  present,  he  might  bestow  an  ex- 
hortation ;  but  we  adhere  to  the  strict  Protestant  principle  that  mar- 
riage is  purely  a  civil  right"   To  this  doctrine  there  was  rigid  adher- 

>  Briflsot,  p.  80;  Wtnaey, p. 42;  Nasoii'fl  Life  of  Frankland;  Proo.  Mussdiu- 
istts  Hist  Soc.,  ilL,  Bemiet,  p.  109  and  flL,m0;  Ibid.,  vL,  823;  John  Dtmton's 
Lstlers ;  CUL  IfssMolinsetts  Hist  Boo,  L,  i,  49 ;  jy.,  iv.,  Bkit  to 
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eiice  for  nesrlj  a  OMitary.  Weddings  were  naoaUy  oeM>rBt6d  very 
qaietlj  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  in  the  preamice  of  a  few  Meiida» 
and  by  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  bat  the  extreme  simplicity  thus  en- 
forced led  gradoally  to  the  orerthrow  of  the  system.  The  rdigtooa 
theory  of  marriage  never  reached  great  importance,  bat  the  serere  ab- 
stinence from  any  form  of  celebration  gave  way  entirely.  Ifanii^iea 
took  place  asaaUy  at  a  very  eariy  period  of  life,  many  girls  becom- 
ing wives  at  sixteen  or  seventeen.  John  Danton  speaks  of  a  ICaa 
Willdas,  an  old  maid  of  twenty-cix,  looked  on  in  Boston  as  ^  a  dis- 
mal spectacle;*^  and  John  Higginson  writes  of  some  yoang  ladies 
that  they  '*  are  like  to  continae  ancient  nudds,  Sarah  being  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  years  old.^  This  was  at  the  dose  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  bat  the  custom  not  only  of  young,  bat  of  rq>eat- 
ed  marriages,  continued  down  to  the  Bevolution ;  and  as  these  mar- 
riages were  very  fruitful,  fomilies  were  laige,  and  thus  the  popolation 
was  supplied  which  overflowed  New  England,  and  pushed  out  to  the 
fertile  lauds  of  the  north  and  west  Marrii^  wrought  a  marked 
change  in  the  potttion  of  a  woman.  Young  girls  were  allowed  an 
amount  of  liberty  which  would  now  be  inconceivable  if  remnants  of 
it  did  not  still  survive ;  but  when  they  msrried  all  freedom  was  at  an 
end.  The  wives  and  mothers  were  not  only  very  domestic,  but  ex- 
tremely prudish ;  anything  but  the  simplest  dress  was  looked  upon 
with  marked  disfavor,  and  inlaigue,  gallantry,  or  adult^  w«re  so  rare 
as  to  be  almost  unknown.  As  has  just  been  said,  the  extreme  privacy 
and  quiet  of  the  eariy  marriages  wholly  disappeared.  At  first  feast- 
ing was  added  to  singing  psalms  and  prayer,  aid  then  weddings  be- 
came occasions  for  much  social  festivity.  AU  the  friends  were  enter- 
tained at  the  bride^s  home  with  a  collation  or  supper,  and  afterward 
a  dance ;  while  in  the  country  they  were  the  most  important  sodal 
events.  The  banns  were  proclaimed  in  church,  and  all  the  neighbors 
were  invited  from  the  pulpit  to  attend  the  ceremony.  On  the  day 
of  the  wedding  muskets  were  fired,  a  procession  was  formed,  and 
marched  to  the  bride's  house,  where  the  marriage  took  place ;  and 
then  came  a  dinner,  a  dance,  and  great  merry-making.  Usually  these 
wedding-feasts  lasted  through  the  day  and  evening,  but  they  were 
sometimes  kept  up  for  two  oj  three  days.  On  one  occasion  at  New 
London  there  was  a  great  wedding  dance  on  the  day  aftor  the  mai' 
riage,when  ninety-two  ladies  and  gentiemen  aosembled  and  proceeM 
to  dance  ninety-two  jigs,  fifty-two  contra-dances,  forty-five  minuets, 
and  seventeen  hornpipes.    This  was  probably  an  extreme  case ;  bat  sll 
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over  New  England  weddings  were  great  occasions,  and  were  celebrated 
with  mach  pomp  and  rejoicing.' 

"^th  the  same  unsparing  hand  the  earlj  Puritans  strove  to  cot 
down  to  the  last  point  the  final  offices  of  respect  to  the  dead,  and  the 
first  settlers  carri^  their  dead  from  the  hoose  on  their  shoolders  after 
a  brief  prayer,  and  silently  hiid  them  in  the  earth.  But  death  was 
too  grand  a  theme  for  moralizing  to  be  passed  over  so  simply.  The 
Puritans  became  dissatisfied  with  their  own  experiment  on  this  point, 
and  long  before  the  seventeenth  century  closed  funerals  had  become 
important  and  observed  occasions.  The  religious  rites  continued  to 
be  very  simple ;  but  great  state  and  pomp  were  introduced  into  the 
last  obsequies.  At  the  funeral  of  Governor  Leverett  the  hearse  came 
first,  with  four  gentlemen  carrying  banner  rolls,  then  four  more  carry- 
ing the  armor  and  sword  of  the  dead  man,  then  two  leading  the  horse, 
and  again  four  with  banners,  and  finally  a  long  train  of  citizens.  In 
a  less  degree  this  came  to  be  the  practice  at  every  funeral  There 
were  always  pall-bearers  from  among  the  leading  men  of  the  commu- 
nity, a  long  procession  to  the  grave,  great  distribution  of  scarfs,  gloves, 
and  rings,  and,  to  close  the  day,  baked  meats  and  drinking.  A  list  of 
chai^res  at  a  private  funeral  in  Boston  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  includes  twelve  pounds  for  scarfs  and  gloves,  nine  pounds  for 
a  barrel  of  wine,  and  three  shillings  for  tobacco.  At  the  funeral  of 
Governor  Belcher's  wife  one  thousand  scarfs  and  pairs  of  gloves  were 
given  away,  and  it  was  even  customary  for  the  towns  to  supply  scarfs 
and  gloves  on  the  burial  of  a  pauper.  The  fashion  of  expensive  funer- 
als was  carried  to  such  extremes,  and  the  extravagance  was  so  great, 
especially  in  Massachusetts,  that  it  was  found  necessary  in  that  prov- 
ince to  regulate  these  ceremonies  by  law,  in  order  to  make  them  less 
costly.  In  the  country  the  system  was  substantially  the  same.  If  a 
death  occurred  in  the  night  the  bell  was  tolled  at  sunrise ;  if  in  the 
daytime,  at  sunset,  once  for  a  child,  twice  for  a  woman,  thrice  for  a 
man.    The  funeral  was  somewhat  simpler  than  in  the  ci^ital,  but  its 
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main  features  were  the  same.  AU  work  was  suspended^  and  every  one 
in  the  village  gathered  at  the  hoose  of  moaming,  whence  the  coffin 
was  borne  to  the  grave  on  men's  shoulders,  followed  bj  a  long  pro- 
cession. When  the  bnrial  was  over  all  retamed  to  the  honac^  and 
feasting  and  drinking  ensned.  This  celebration  of  foneials  was,  as 
has  been  seen,  common  to  all  the  northern  and  middle  cdoniea,  and 
was  carried  to  strange  extremesi  borrowed  originally  from  Bi^gliah 
castoms.V 

In  many  respects,  for  one  reason  or  another,  New  Engfamd  differed, 
sometimes  for  better  and  sometimes  for  worse,  from  the  other  colonies, 
often  very  slightly,  and  then  again  very  widely ;  bat  there  waa  one 
point  on  which  the  dissimilarity  was  more  marked  than  on  any  other. 
This  was  edacation.  The  Puritan  theory  of  a  direct  personal  com- 
munion between  each  human  being  and  his  Maker,  and  the  consequent 
interest  in  divine  precepts,  made  the  Bible  and  the  capacity  to  read 
it  an  essential  part  of  their  system  of  soci^.  The  tradition  of  a 
time  when  the  Bible  was  chained  up  in  churches,  when  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  priesthood  and  denied  to  the  people,  was  still  fresh  in 
their  thoughts.  Ignorance,  slavery,  and  papacy  were  to  their  minds 
inseparable,  and  to  unbar  the  gates  of  knowledge  and  keep  them  open 
for  all  and  each  was  one  of  their  chief  political  and  religious  doctrines. 
With  strong,  unflinching  narrowness  they  strove  to  regulate  every  detail 
of  human  life,  with  rigid  intolerance  they  persisted  in  attempts  to  bind 
opinions  and  check  their  utterance  unless  they  accorded  with  certain 
welMefined  principles ;  yet,  even  while  they  did  this,  they  made  it  one 
6t  their  cardinal  doctrines  to  strike  off  the  shackles  from  the  mind, 
and  put  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  The  two  policies 
thus  inevitably  united  were,  of  course,  hopelessly  inconsistent  The 
Puritans  held  down  liberty  of  thought  and  action  with  one  hand,  and 
raised  up  intellectual  freedom  with  the  other.  From  their  race,  and 
from  the  conditions  of  their  development,  they  could  not  do  otherwise, 
and  this  contradictory  policy  could  have  but  one  result  They  freed 
the  human  mind,  and  4hen  tried  to  limit  it  in  a  new  fashion.  The 
effort  was  vain.  The  liberated  intelligence  broke  the  bonds  of  Calvin 
as  it  had  those  of  Rome ;  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  proved  as  ftital  to 
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tlie  peculiar  political  and  social  system  of  the  Puritans  as  it  had  t« 
the  tyranny  of  the  Popbh  hierarchy.  On  one  side  the  Poritan  was 
the  daric,  unrelenting,  religions  enthusiast^  fierce  of  spirit  and  gloomy 
in  creed;  on  the  other,  he  was  the  champion  of  education,  and  ren- 
dered unequalled  services  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  human  race. 

Thus  it  was  that  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land was  to  found  a  system  of  public  schools.  A  certain  number  of 
families  were  required  by  Uw  to  maintain  a  grammar-school,  and  free 
Lstin  schools  were  sometimes  established  in  county  towns  by  general 
law,  and  sometimes  in  the  principal  city  by  special  act»  as  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Boston.  In  many  cases  in  Massachusetts  the  towns  and 
the  schools  were  founded  apparently  almost  U^ther,  and  date  back 
to  the  early  years  of  the  Puritan  immigration.  By  the  year  1649  ed- 
ucation was  compulsory  everywhere  in  New  England  except  in  Rhode 
Island.  Throughout  New  England  the  school-house  followed  hard 
upon  the  church  and  block-house,  which  were  the  first  buildings  erect- 
ed when  a  new  community  was  organised.  At  first,  of  course,  teach- 
ers were  not  plentiful,  and  there  was  home  instruction,  the  children 
of  every  family  being  taught  the  rudiments  by  their  parents  until 
they  were  able  to  go  to  the  nearest  gramma^school ;  and  this  con- 
tinued to  be  the  case  in  New  Hampshire  and  in  outlying  districts 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  home  instruction  of  the 
first  settlers  was  followed  by  dames'  schools,  itinerant  teachers,  and 
sometimes  by  settled  masters  who  were  oflScers  of  the  town.  The  in- 
struction in  these  schools  was  of  course  very  simple  and  rudimentary, 
but  it  served  as  a  beginning,  and  growing  steadily  developed  into  a 
universal  system  of  public  common  schools.  These  were  supple- 
mented by  Latin  schools ;  and  where  the  latter  were  not  established 
boys  were  fitted  for  coll^  by  priviite  instruction  from  the  clei*gyman 
of  the  parish.  The  result  was  that  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
everybody  could  read  from  one  end  of  New  England  to  the  other, 
and  illiteracy,  except  on  the  wild  frontiers  of  Maine,  was  almost 
wholly  unknown.  The  children  of  the  very  poorest  parents  had  all 
some  education,  so  that  they  cannot  be  compared  with  the  ignorant 
classes  of  Europe,  and  those  of  more  prosperous  families  were  as  well 
educated  as  in  England.  The  boys  when  they  left  school  were  sent 
to  college,  the  girls  were  taught  fine  work,  music,  and  dancing.  There 
was  no  need  to  send  children  abroad  for  an  education,  as  was  so  much 
the  practice  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  it  was  very  rarely  done. 

More  remarkable  even  than  the  foundation  of  the  public  school  sys- 
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tern  was  the  esUblishmeDt  of  a  coU^  for  the  cultivation  of  tlie 
highest  learning  by  the  general  coort  of  Maasachasetts,  within  aeven 
years  from  the  time  wh^  Endicott  and  his  followers  landed  at  Salem. 
There  is  no  need  to  trace  the  history  of  Harvard  College,  thus  f  oond- 
ed  to  train  np  'Meamed  and  godly  ministers,"  for  it  is  part  of  the 
history  of  the  colony  itself.  It  was  sustained  and  carried  diron^ 
many  long  years  of  discouragement  by  the  energy  of  a  powerfd 
clergy,  and  the  support  of  an  intelligent  and  far-sighted  people.  The 
learning  of  the  New  England  deigy  was  very  great,  and  so  was  that 
of  the  college  they  administered.  At  the  period  of  the  Revolution 
the  college  probably  afforded  in  theology,  philosophy,  and  the  classics 
as  good  an  education  as  could  be  obtained  in  Europe,  for  the  profeaaors 
were  men  of  character  and  learning,  and  some  of  them  eminent.  The 
college  had  some  goodly  brick  buildings,  a  library  of  five  thousand 
volumes,  and  good  sets  of  astronomical  and  philosophical  apparatus. 
The  education  of  the  common  schools  and  the  higher  education  went 
hand  in  hand  in  Massachusetts,  and  by  the  grants  of  the  l^islatare, 
by  the  gifts  of  towns,  and  by  the  legacies  of  individuals,  can  be  sera 
the  deep  and  wide-spread  popular  interest  felt  in  these  subjects. 

In  Connecticut,  Tale  Cdlege  was  founded  at  the  very  banning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  entered  on  a  career  of  usefulness  and  suc- 
cess which  fell  little  short  of  that  of  the  older  university.  At  a  later 
period  Dartmouth  Coll^  was  founded  in  New  Hampshire,  and  well 
managed ;  and,  still  Uter,  Brown  College  in  Rhode  Island.  In  this 
last  colony  education  was  not  so  good  as  in  the  other  New  England 
provinces.  There  were,  of  course,  public  schools,  but  of  less  high 
quality,  and  for  the  best  and  final  education  the  children  of  those  who 
could  afford  it  were  usually  sent  to  Massachusetts  or  Connecticnt» 
The  striking  fact  about  New  England  education  was  the  high  aver- 
age. Every  one  could  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  ignorance  iraa 
even  more  uncommon  than  pauperism.^ 
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Where  education  both  in  school  and  college  was  so  general  and 
wide-spready  the  atmosphere  was  mnch  more  favorable  to  literatare 
and  other  purely  intellectaal  porsoits  than  in  the  other  colonies.  The 
Pnritan  leaders  and  the  Puritan  cleigy  brought  with  them  a  strong 
lore  of  letters,  and  e?en  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  colony,  in  the 
midst  of  the  hard  struggle  for  existence  in  the  wilderness,  tfiey  did 
not  neglect  theoL  Through  the  dark  period  of  settlement  and  iso- 
lation the  Puritan  deigy  carried  the  light  of  literature  undimmed. 
They  sedulously  maintained  their  connection  with  their  brethren  in 
England,  and  the  chain  of  thought  was  never  broken,  nor  was  the  at- 
tachment to  tiie  learning  and  scholarship  of  the  Old  Worid  ever  less- 
ened. In  this  way  there  grew  up  in  New  England  a  native  literature, 
strengthened  by  its  connection  with  Europe,  but  bearing  the  deep  im- 
pression of  the  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  the  people,  among 
whom  it  had  developed.  The  proportion  of  learned  men,  including 
the  dei^,  among  the  eariy  settiers  was  very  large.  It  has  been  com* 
puted  that  there  was  one  Cambridge  graduate  to  every  two  hnadred 
and  fifty  immigrants;  and  tiie  result  of  this  and  of  the  maintenance 
of  learning  in  the  provinces  was  a  great  literary  activity  in  the  seven- 
teenth ceatuiy,  which  was  continued,  with  some  abatement  and  slight 
changes,  through  tiie  eighteenth  down  to  the  Revolutionary  epoch. 
As  the  chief  purely  intellectual  interest  was  reli(^on,  so  the  principal 
part  of  New  England  literature  was  polemical  divinity ;  but  there  was 
also  a  literature  of  politics,  memoirs,  poetry,  and  history,  all  deeply 
tinged  with  religious  thought,  a  quality  which  gradually  fades  away 
as  the  eighteenth  century  advances. 

The  political  and  religions  beliefs  which  led  to  the  Puritan  im- 
migration impressed  the  participants  in  that  movement  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  vastness  of  their  undertaking,  and  the  importance  of 
preserving  personal  records  of  events.  This  feeling  gave  us  the  di- 
aiy  of  Bradford,  of  Plymouth ;  the  diary  of  Governor  Winthrop,  the 
most  interesting  of  aU,  and  of  considerable  literary  merit ;  the  jour- 
nal of  Francb  Higginson ;  and  a  number  of  othen  of  less  importance* 
Then  comes  a  second  period  of  native  diarists,  among  whom  Samuel 
Sewall  is  conspicuous,  covering  the  dose  of  the  colonial  and  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  provincial  period.  In  all  these  diaries  the  marked 
quality  is  the  introspection  and  constant  religious  and  moral  question- 
ings of  the  writers,  accompanied  by  a  minute  record  of  public  and  pri- 
vate events,  with  appropriate  reflections  exhibiting  a  great  deal  of  pen* 
stntion  and  shrewd  observation.   These  memoin  reflect  the  thought^ 
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and  are  literary  examples  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  con^KMed, 
bat  their  publication  was  left,  of  conrBe,  to  a  late  poiteiity. 

Social  and  political  tracts  made  their  appearance  in  the  eaiUeet  dajs 
of  the  settlement^  and  oontinned  to  be  pnblished  by  both  laymen  and 
ministers  nntil  the  period  of  the  Be?olation.  The  cleigy  predomi- 
nated among  the  writers  at  first  very  largdy,  bat  eariy  in  the  seven- 
teenth centory  they  began  to  lose  their  leadership.  Sewall,  among 
others,  published  an  able  attack  on  slavery ;  and  Jeremiah  Dammer'a 
Defence  of  the  Charters  was,  perhaps,  the  most  pow^fnl  of  the  New 
England  political  tracts.  At  the  b^^inning  of  the  troubles  with  Bi^ 
land  the  change  had  gone  still  farther,  and  political  writing  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  laity,  and  particalarly  of  the  lawyers.  In  the 
eariy  days,  also,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  verse  written,  chiefly  by 
cleigymen ;  but  the  best  and  most  conspicuous  of  the  verse  writers 
was  Anne  Bradstreet,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  Dudley.  She  was 
a  follower  of  Qaaries  and  With^v,  and  the  euphuists— a  pemidoos 
style  very  popular  in  New  England;  but  some  of  her  shorter  and 
simpler  poems  are  not  without  merit  The  literary  development  of 
New  England  can,  however,  be  best  traced  in  the  writings  of  the 
clergy,  who  were  the  great  repositories  of  learning,  and  the  real  ex- 
ponents of  New  Englsnd  literature.  The  line  of  clerical  writers  is 
a  long  and  famous  one,  and  their  activity  extended  into  every  field. 
Besides  an  unbroken  and  immense  series  of  published  sermons,  they 
produced  many  more  extensive  and  ambitious  works  in  theology,  doo- 
trinal  controversy,  history,  politics,  and  poetry,  of  which  even  the  most 
purely  secular  were  strongly  tinged  with  the  religious  feeling.  De- 
scriptions of  the  country  were  among  the  earliest  writings;  but  the 
most  successful  of  these  first  efforts  was  the  fierce  satire  of  Nathaniel 
Ward,  the  "simple  cobbler  of  Agawam," brimming  over  with  attacks 
upon  manners  in  New  and  Old  England,  and  full  of  bitter  intolersnce 
and  invective  against  such  matters  as  long  hair  and  woman's  dress. 
All  the  clergy  had  a  great  fancy  for  verifying.  The  fearful  vorse 
of  the  Bay  Psalm-book  was  the  work  of  eminent  ministers  like  Weld, 
Eliot,  and  the  first  Mather.  Cotton  and  Wilson,  the  first  ministers  of 
the  Boston  church,  both  indulged  in  bad  verse ;  John  Norton  and  John 
Rogers  were  followers  of  Anne  Bradstreet ;  and  Urian  Oakes,  the  Pres- 
ident of  Harvard  College,  attempted  an  elegy  on  Shepard.  In  all 
alike  there  is  a  dire  struggle  for  the  expresnon  of  genuine  feeling  in 
harsh  and  stilted  lines.  The  most  prolific  poet  was  of  a  later  time, 
Michael  Wigglesworth,  who  embodied  in  interminable  verses  the  dog* 
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mas  of  CalfuiiBm.  His  mssteipieee  was  the  ''Day  of  Doom,^  redo- 
l^t  with  the  fire  and  smoke  of  the  Gahrinistic  hdL  The  elaborate 
account  of  the  fate  of  the  wicked  condndes  as  f oUows : 

*«  Die  fiOn  they  would,  if  die  th^  oould, 
But  death  will  not  be  hid ; 
God's  direful  wrath  their  bodies  bath 
Forerei  immortal  made. 
Th^  Kve  to  Ue  in  misery 
And  bear  etemel  woe; 
And  live  they  must  whilst  God  is  just, 
That  he  may  plague  them  sa'* 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  h^pmees  of  the  saints,  ''who  re* 
joice  to  see  judgment  executed  upon  the  wicked  world.'*  The  passage 
just  quoted  b  very  mild  in  tone,  but  shows  the  utter  failure  of  the  stiff 
New  England  mind  to  deal  with  poetry.  The  subject^  it  is  true,  was 
an  impossible  one  to  anything  short  of  the  genius  of  Milton,  but  nev- 
ertheless Wigglesworth,  although  master  of  a  good  vocabulary,  waa 
clearly  painfully  deficient  as  a  poet;  yet  his  works  had  an  immense 
sale,  and  were  read  by  every  one  in  New  England,  and  reprinted 
in  London.  Wigglesworth  was,  however,  much  the  best  of  the  verse- 
makers.  After  his  time  the  wretched  school  of  the  eaphaists  grad- 
ually died  out,  and  was  followed  by  equally  poor  ballad-makers,  and 
by  bad  unitators  of  Pope,  such  aa  the  eminent  divines  Colman  and 
Byles.  Poetry  continued  to  be  cultivated,  however,  and  in  the  year 
1762,  a  series  of  adulatory  poems,  on  the  accession  of  George  III.,  en- 
titied  ^  Pietas  et  Ghratulatio,**  emanated  from  the  college.  They  were 
written  in  faulUess  Latin,  and  were  folly  up  to  the  level  of  the  English 
universities,  but  they  evinced  nothing  but  learning. 

In  other  fields  tiie  cleigy  appeared  to  better  advantage.  The  pro- 
found learning  of  the  early  clergy  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  ita 
tradition  was  never  lost  Conspicuous  among  them  was  the  Mather 
femily,  eminent  for  four  generations.  Increase  Mather,  second  in  the 
succession,  was  not  only  a  foremost  man  in  politica,  but  was  a  prodigy 
of  learning.  He  could  read  and  write  Hebrew  and  Greek  with  per- 
feet  ease,  and  speak  Latin  fluently  when  he  graduated ;  and  his  pub- 
lished works,  including  a  history  of  the  Indian  wars,  numbered  nine- 
ty-two. In  the  way  of  literary  productions,  however,  he  was  far  sur- 
passed by  his  son.  Cotton  Mather,  aptly  styled  by  the  historian  of 
American  literature  ''  the  literary  behemoth ''  of  New  England.  Cot- 
ton Mather  published  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  books  and  pam- 
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phleUi  which  oompriaed  many  lermonty  treatueB  on  erery  poMibb 
U^  and  the  great  f  dio  of  the  "  Mi^^iialia  ChriatL''  Cotton  Mather 
was  a  man  of  ondoobted  ability  and  vaat  enidition,  and  moch  of  hia 
work  may  still  be  read  with  curiosity  and  interest;  bat  as  a  historian 
he  was  ontrastwortby,  and  his  style,  oyerehaiged  and  inrolred,  was  the 
worst,  as  it  was  the  last,  in  the  fantastic  fashion  of  the  serenteenth 
centary.  Besides  the  Bfathers,  there  were  many  who  attained  repu- 
tation by  their  writings.  Samael  Willard  gained  fame  by  a  massive 
folio,  entitled  the  ''  Complete  Body  of  Divinity,^  a  poethnmons  pnb- 
lication.  Benjamin  Cohnan,  for  many  yean  the  first  preacher  in  Boa- 
ton,  was  a  graoefol  and  eloquent  man,  familiar  with  English  society, 
and  master  of  the  perished  Addisonian  style.  Mather  Byles,  ^aristo- 
crat and  apostle,^  the  last  of  the  long  line — ahhoogfa  dri?ai  from 
his  pnlpit  as  a  Tory  by  the  storm  of  the  BeTolotion — was  a  coori- 
ly,  elegant,  refined  man,  very  witty  in  society,  and  rery  eloquent  as 
a  preacher — a  curious  contrast  to  the  men  of  1629,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  a  strange  witness  to  the  process  of  derelopment  A  fa- 
mous contemporary  and  champion  of  the  patriot  side  was  Jonathan 
Maybew,  a  forcible  and  infinential  controrersialist  The  wide  range 
of  pulpit  subjects  gave  great  soope  at  erery  period  to  the  talents 
of  the  ministers ;  but  the  dogy  of  the  eighteenth  century  included 
in  their  ranks  one  man  who,  with  the  exception  of  Flranklin,  was  the 
greatest  of  the  New  England  minds  during  the  colonial  period.  Jon- 
athan Edwards,  like  Franklin,  achieved  a  European  reputation,  and  his 
powerful  reasoning  was  renowned  whererer  the  doctrines  <^  Calvin 
were  revered.  When  a  mere  child,  he  could  read  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew,  and  the  most  abstruse  En^^ish.  He  wrote  on  metaphysics 
while  still  in  coUege,  and  subsequently  achieved  distinction  as  a  phi- 
losopher, and  by  his  acquirements  in  physical  sdeaoe.  H«  was  the 
leader  of  a  great  party  in  the  Church,  and  as  a  reasoner  upon  doc- 
trinal questions  he  dispUyed  a  mental  vigor  and  severity  of  logic 
which  has  seldom  been  surpassed ;  while  his  wofl%npon  the  ^  Free- 
dom of  the  Will "  is  still  a  masterpiece  in  its  particular  fidd. 

The  clergy  at  first  monopolised  the  department  of  history,  as  they 
did  roost  others,  and  Hubbard  and  Increase  Mather  were  the  lead- 
ers in  this  branch ;  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  historians  in« 
creased  in  number,  and  included  many  of  the  laity.  To  this  second 
period  belong  Calef,  Scottow,  Penhallow,  Chureh,  Douglass,  Prince, 
and  Hutchinson,  all  of  whom  produced  valuable  and  important  books; 
while  some  of  them— «uch  as  Hutchinson,  the  last  of  the  serJea^^iad 
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real  literary  merits  and  oiherB— like  Church — ^besides  poaseaaiiig  thii 
qnalitj,  narrate  personal  experiences  with  a  strong  dash  of  qoainl 
humor,  and  much  originality. 

The  literary  activity  of  New  England,  and  the  intellectaal  tastes  of 
the  people,  find  abundant  eridenoe  in  other  ways.  The  first  printing- 
press  in  America  was  started  in  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1689,  jnst  ten 
years  after  the  settlement^  and  its  career  was  never  checked  or  broken. 
In  1662  heresy  was  thought  to  be  about,  and  the  press  was  put  under 
the  charge  of  o£Scial  licensers,  a  restraint  which  was  not  removed  un- 
til 1756 ;  but  the  work  of  this  eariy  press — ^its  effects  and  its  results 
— were  of  vast  importance,  and  show  conclusively  the  vigor  of  intel- 
lectual life  in  New  England.  The  earliest  form  of  current  literature 
was  the  Almanac,  a  species  of  publication  of  great  importance,  and 
widely  read  throughout  the  English  colonies.  The  first  was  issued 
from  the  Cambridge  press  in  1689 ;  and  the  next  colony  to  have  one 
was  Pennqrlvania,  in  1686.  They  gradually  appeared  in  all  the  col- 
oniesy  and  were  crowned  finally  by  ''  Poor  Richard,"  who  has  gained 
a  worid-wide  fame.  The  first  newspaper,  too,  appeared  in  Boston 
in  1690.  It  was  entitled  Public  OceurrenceSf  and  was  promptly  sup- 
pressed for  **  uttering  reflections  of  a  very  high  nature.''  The  next 
newspaper,  and  the  first  permanent  one  in  the  colonies,  was  the  Boi" 
ion  NewB-Uiter^  which  appeared  in  1704 ;  and  in  1764  there  were  four 
newspapers  in  New  England,  all  published  in  Boston.  The  following 
year,  the  CcnneeUcut  Oautts  was  started  in  New  Haven,  and  three 
years  later  the  Summary  appeared  at  New  London.  In  1776  Boston 
had  five  newspapers,  and  Salem,  Newburyport,  and  Portsmouth  one 
each.  These  journals  were  universally  read,  and  could  be  found  in 
ihe  remotest  farm-houses,  where  they  were  r^ularly  taken.  They 
formed,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  the  reading  of  the  people.  The 
best  literature  of  the  day,  and  the  English  classics,  were  always  in  the 
hands  of  the  educated  classes.  Even  so  strict  a  Puritan  as  Samuel 
Sewall  records  in  his  diary  that  he  read  Ben  Jonson ;  and  the  Spec- 
iator  and  its  successors,  and  the  novels  of  Richardson,  found  their 
way  regulariy  to  the  homes  of  Boston  merchants.  A  simple  mechanic 
like  Franklin's  father  had  a  good  library  of  polemical  divinity,  and 
hardly  any  New  Engknd  family  was  so  poor  as  not  to  possess  a 
number  of  books,  commonly  of  a  religious  character.  Besides  this 
private  effort,  book  companies  were  formed — some  as  early  as  1737 

^for  the  importation  of  books ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 

there  was  a  subscription  library  in  almost  every  township. 
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Sdenoe  was  never  carried  £ar,  and  the  applianoee  for  its  stody ' 
almost  wholly  waDting,  except  at  Cambridge.  Tet  from  the  time  <tf 
John  Winthrop,  of  Connecticat,  one  of  the  eariy  members  of  the  B07- 
al  Society,  and  a  man  of  broad  learning,  there  were  always  in  New 
Bn^^d  a  few  men  aealoosly  engaged  in  scientific  investigation.  Hie 
arts  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed.  There  was  neither  the  oppor» 
tonity  nor  die  wealth  so  essential  to  their  development  Sewall  speaks 
of  the  death  of  ''  Tom  Child,  the  Painter,**  and  there  was  a  sacoessioD 
of  portrait-painters  in  Boston  daring  the  eighteenth  centory,  indnding 
Pelham  and  Smibert,  and  conclading  with  the  famoos  Copley.  Thete 
were  a  few  portndts  in  Faneoil  Hall  and  in  the  college,  and  here  and 
there  fine  pictures  bought  in  Europe  could  be  found  in  die  homes  of 
wealthy  merchants ;  but  art  was  wholly  exotic  and  very  limited,  and 
entered  in  no  perceptible  d^pree  into  the  life  of  the  people.  The  first 
faint  indications  could  be  discerned,  but  that  was  all.  Tet,  as  we  sur- 
vey the  whole  field  of  literature,  sci^ce,  and  art,  the  vigorous,  intd- 
lectual  life  of  the  people  is  very  marked,  of  much  greater  str^igtb,  and 
far  more  widely  diffused  and  desired,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
English  possessions.' 

The  only  intellectual  interest  which  entered  at  all  into  competi- 
tion with  religion  among  the  New  England  people  was  diat  of  poli- 
tics. Not  only  was  the  pure  religion  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  New 
World,  but  there  the  Puritan  state  was  to  be  built  up  if  Charles  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  despotism  in  the  mother  country.  The  trad- 
ing charter  of  the  Bay  Company  was  but  a  thin  veil  concealing  the 
really  independent  state  which  grew  up  in  Massachusetts.  The  sys- 
tem was  in  theory  thoroughly  democratic,  and  political  equality  was 
one  of  the  comer-stones  of  tfie  structure.  In  a  similar  fashion  the 
settlements  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  developed  into  ind^>en- 
dent  communities,  and  so  continued  down  to  and  beyond  the  Revolu- 
tion.   The  old  charter  in  Massachusetts  was  lost,  and  New  Hampshire 
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became  a  royal  proTince,  bat  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  nnebanged. 
Ck>ii8iaiit  conflicts  ¥rith  suocesaiTe  governors  were  carried  on  unceaa- 
ingly,  and  witb  rare  ability,  so  that  not  only  did  prerogative  fail  to 
VMke  any  advance,  bat  it  was  steadily  poshed  back.  The  jealousy 
of  external  power  never  slept  Sewall  knew  of  no  power,  he  sud,  to 
take  pirates  out  of  the  colony  for  trial  in  England,  and  the  seijsare  of 
sailors  for  men-of-war  was  steadily  opposed  and  openly  resisted.  A 
little  incident,  early  in  the  eighteenth  centnry,  shows  Uie  nnderiying 
sense  of  equality  befine  Gk>d  and  the  law  which  reigned  in  New  Eng- 
land, despite  the  conservative  recognition  of  ranks  and  distinction. 
The  Governor's  coach  in  winter  met  some  carts  in  a  narrow  road,  and 
the  teamsters  not  getting  qaicUy  oat  of  the  way,  €k>vemor  Dadley 
and  his  son  alighted,  ordered  the  men  aside,  and  drew  their,  swords 
upon  them.  Blows  f oUowed.  ''  I  am  as  good  flesh  and  blood  as  yon  T' 
said  the  carter,  closing  with  the  €k>vemor,  and  breaking  his  sword. 
The  carters  were  soon  after  arrested  and  sent  to  prison,  parsaed  by 
the  Governor  with  a  bitter  spirit  of  revenge,  bat  when  they  came  be- 
fore the  coart  and  the  evidence  was  all  in,  they  w^re  discharged.  The 
(Governor  was  powerless,  for  public  sentiment  sustained  the  men  who 
had  been  dealt  with  as  if  they  were  inferiors  and  entitled  to  no  rights. 

Another  feature  of  the  New  England  character  which  helped  to 
increase  the  love  of  political  independence  and  self-government,  was 
the  keen. dislike  of  foreigners  and  great  pride  of  race.  Except  the 
few  French  Huguenots  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  were  gladly 
welcomed  in  New  England,  no  foreigners  came  among  them.  They 
hated  Papists,  and  Irish,  and  Frenchmen  with  a  bitter  hatred.  Even  the 
Scotch  IVesbyterians  of  Londonderry  were  distrusted  and  disliked,  be- 
cause papacy  was  suspected  in  all  who  came  from  Ireland ;  and  even 
the  timely  help  of  France  in  the  Revolution  could  not  obliterate  the 
sense  of  inherited  enmity  and  deep  suspicion.  The  process  of  natu- 
ralisation was  slow,  difficult,  and  very  rare,  and  the  practice  was  utter^ 
ly  discouraged.  As  soon  as  England  put  herself  in  the  position  of  an 
external  and  foreign  power  this  deep-rooted  dislike  of  foreigners  ex- 
tended to  her,  and  combined  with  the  strong  spirit  of  liberty  and  ha- 
tred of  interference  to  bring  on  the  resort  to  arms. 

Tet  with  all  this  there  were  few  grievances,  and  the  people  were 
thoroughly  loyaL  Apart  from  an  angry  dread  of  a  colonial  bishop, 
there  was  none  of  the  Church  oppression  which  did  so  much  to  alien- 
ate the  other  colonies.  The  laws  of  trade  bore  hardly  upon  New 
England ;  but  they  were  so  generally  evaded  and  disregarded,  either 
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by  tht  veiMliiy  of  the  collectors,  a  po«t  highly  vilocd  on  this  acooonti 
or  by  open  and  anpniiished  violatioDi  that  in  practice  they  were  not 
feh.    When  the  British  ministry  began  to  enforce  them,  the  fint 
tense  of  oppression  was  given  to  the  New  England  peq>le.    The 
genuine  loyalty  of  the  people  was  nnqoestioned.    All  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  time  concurs  on  this  point,  and  we  have  the  direct  (pin- 
ion of  such  a  man  as  John  Adams  as  to  its  truth.    The  deepest  in- 
terest was  felt  in  every  public  event  in  England,  and  the  Protestant 
sucoesdon  was  very  dear  to  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans.    They 
rejoiced  publicly  on  every  victory  of  the  English  arms ;  they  cele- 
brated royal  births,  marriages,  and  coronations  with  all  Uie  pomp  they 
could  muster.    They  mourned  formally  and  carefully  on  the  occasion 
of  every  death  in  the  royal  family,  and  these  outwurd  manifestations 
were  not  tainted  with  hypocrisy.    They  still  looked  back  to  Englaiid 
as  the  home  of  their  race,  and  her  ^ory  was  theirs.    But  everybody 
in  New  England  was  a  politidan.    ^They  are  all  politicians  down 
to  the  house-maids,*^  says  Rochefoucauld,  ^  and  read  two  newspapers 
a  day.**    Politics  always  ran  high,  and  parties  were  strong  and  ac- 
tive.    There  was  no  need  of  an  elaborate  wambg  to  such  people 
that  their  rights  were  invaded.    They  all  knew  it  by  instinct,  and, 
once  aroused,  the  old  spirit  of  independent  government  and  the  ha- 
tred of  outside  interference  broke  out  and  could  not  be  quenched. 
Thus  it  was  that,  when  England  began  to  meddle  with  the  colonies 
which  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  so  wisely  neglected,  the  opposition 
began,  and  the  war  opened  on  the  soil  of  New  England.    There  were 
no  special  grievances,  there  was  no  peculiar  disloyalty;  but  there  was 
a  thoroughly  homogeneous  people,  pure  of  race,  wedded  to  indq>en- 
dence,  all  educated,  all  keen  politicians,  hating  external  power,  and  still 
imbued  with  Uie  traditions  of  their  ^hers,  who  had  fought  the  great 
Rebellion  and  brought  a  king  to  execution.    Such  a  people  could  not 
be  governed  except  as  seemed  right  in  their  own  eyes ;  and  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  rule  them  in  other  ways  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence began.' 
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Mtflisofaiisette  Hist  Soe.,  iL,  887,  Kstoraliatkm ;  New  England  Hist  G«^ 
saS;  zxx^sas,  Letters  of  Jay  and  Adams  on  Lqjahj  of  Cokmies;  Rochefoooanld, 
L,898;  OollMa88aohuiett8Hi8tSoc.,in.,iL,26;  lY., iL,  Douglass  to  Golden ;  V., 
▼i.,4, 144,  817,  887'New  Hampshire  Hist  Soc,  L,  156;  vil,  86;  Parker's  Lod- 
donderry,  pp.  70, 77;  Connectkmt,  History  of  New  London,  p.  406 ;  Bbode  Island, 
Feneii,p.40;  Bocbefoooaukl, L, 496. 
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'  New  EngUiid  is  the  last  of  the  three  groups  of  colonies.  It  b  easjr 
to  see  the  qualities  which  were  peculiar  to  her  people,  and  the  great 
divergence  between  their  system  and  that  of  the  South.  The  former 
were  pure  in  race,  simple  and  frugal  in  their  lives,  thrifty,  prosperous, 
and  enterprimng,  a  population  of  small  freeholders,  ¥rith  slight  in- 
equalities of  condition,  and  a  wide-spread  and  high  average  of  educa- 
tion and  intelligence.  Their  system  was  democratic,  with  a  voluntary 
recognition  of  aristocracy.  From  this  strong  and  vigorous  race  came 
many  great  leaders,  eminent  in  civil  and  military  life ;  but  the  great 
strength  was  in  the  body  of  the  people.  They  were  all  imbued  with 
the  same  principles,  they  all  had  the  same  unyielding  tenacity  of  pw> 
pose,  reckless  audacity,  shrewdness,  and  force.  They  carried  tiddr 
principles  into  the  new  national  government  of  tiie  United  Colonies. 
Between  them  and  Virginia  was  the  contest  for  supremacy,  while  the 
great  middle  colonies  held  the  balance;  and  the  hktoiy  of  that  oob> 
flict  of  ideas  is  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
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pbepabinq  for  bevolution:  from  1765  to  1776. 

I«  October,  1?(I5,  the  repntentatires  of  nine  eolonieB  met  in  Con- 
greet  at  New  York  and  foonded  the  American  Union,  for  the 
example  of  federation  once  given  was  not  forgotten,  and  — 


qoicklyfoUowed.  Timothy  Bogglee,  of  Ifaaaachoaetta,  was  choaenProa- 
ident;  but  the  leaden  on  the  flo<Nr  were  Ondaden  and  Bntledge,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Otia,  of  Ifaaaachnaetta.  XJnd^  the  lead  of  SooOi 
Carolina,  the  aigaments  founded  on  chart^ed  privikgea  were  laid  aside, 
and  the  broad  doctrines  of  inalienable  rights  and  libertiea  were  adopt- 
ed. Id  a  series  of  resolutions  and  memorials  to  both  Houses  of  Pmr- 
liament  the  Congress  asserted  the  right  to  trial  by  jury  against  an  ex- 
tended admiralty  jurisdiction,  the  right  to  freedom  from  taxation,  ex- 
cept by  the  colonial  assemblies,  as  the  people  could  not  be  rq>re8ented 
in  Parliament,  and,  therefore,  thnt  Pariiament  could  not  constitution- 
ally tax  them.  They  complained  of  the  acts  of  trade,  admitted  a  due 
submissioo  to  King  and  Parliament,  and  the  right  of  Pariiament  to 
legislate  generally  and  to  regulate  trade ;  but  beyond  this  they  would 
not  go.  Rnggles,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Ogden,  of  New  Jersey,  alone 
refused  to  sign,  and  the  latter  was  hung  in  eflSgy  for  his  pains.  Mean- 
time the  current  of  popular  resistance  flowed  on  stronger  and  fuUer 
than  ever.  Agreements  not  to  import  English  manufactures  were  rap- 
idly f orroed.  Everywhere  there  was  a  general  opposition  to  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  mobs  forced  the  collectors  to  resign.  On  the  first  day  of 
November,  when  the  act  was  to  take  effect,  bells  were  tolled,  proce»^ 
sions  formed,  and  the  goddess  of  liberty  buried.  No  one  would  use 
the  stamps.  In  Connecticut  the  newspapers  appeared  without  them. 
In  Boston  there  was  a  fierce  mob,  which,  after  compelling  Oliver  to 
resign  his  o£Sce  in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd,  ran  riot,  and  sack- 
ed the  house  of  Hutchinson,  the  Lieutenant^ovemor.  In  New  York 
the  '*  Sons  of  Liberty,''  guided  by  Isaac  Sears,  the  popular  leader  of 
the  town,  boldly  faced  Colden,  who  had  prepared  to  use  the  Bng* 
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liah  troops,  burnt  him  in  effigy,  saeked  the  house  of  a  British  officer, 
and  finally  obliged  the  reluctant  Ooremor  to  yield  the  stamps  into  the 
keeping  of  the  city  governments  They  foUowed  this  up  by  seiang 
the  stamped  paper  intended  for  Connecticut,  and  burning  it  in  the 
streets.  The  Maryland  distributor  fied  to  New  York,  only  to  be  ar- 
rested there  by  the  watchbd  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  forced  to  resign* 
In  Charleston  the  act  was  burnt,  and  the  bells  of  the  city  tolled.  The 
8tamp  Act  was  annulled  in  America. 

While  the  storm  raged  in  the  colonies,  the  Rockingham  ministry 
met  Parliament  They  w^re  not  prepared  then  to  deal  with  the 
American  question,  and  when  they  met  again  after  the  recess  they 
had  reached  no  agreement  The  matter,  however,  could  not  be  post- 
poned, and  the  debate  opened  on  the  address  to  the  King. 
On  that  memorable  night  Pitt  took  the  floor,  and,  while  up- 
holding the  power  of  Parliament  to  legislate  generally  and  to  control 
trade,  denied  their  ri^t  to  lay  internal  taxes  on  the  colonies.  Gren- 
ville  ably  defended  the  act  of  which  he  was  the  author ;  and  then 
Pitt  spoke  again,  contrary  to  rule,  and  uttered  the  famous  sentence 
which  rang  through  two  continents :  *'  Sir,  I  rejoice  that  America  has 
reosted.''  At  hist  the  ministry  had  a  policy,  the  one  pointed  out  by 
the  great  commoner.  They  brought  in  two  acts,  one  declaring  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  be  supreme  over  the  colonies  in  every  respect, 
and  another  repealing  the  Stamp  Act  A  month  passed  in  the  exam- 
ination of  ¥ritnessee  by  the  Commons,  and  in  debates  by  the  Lords. 
Camden  defended  with  splendid  eloquence  the  position  that  taxation 
without  representation  was  unconstitutional,  and  put  the  matter  fur- 
ther on  the  broad  and  statesman-like  ground  that,  however  the  law 
might  be,  the  great  principles  of  justice  demanded  that  the  Ameri- 
cans should  be  allowed  to  tax  themselves.  He  was  answered  by  Mans- 
fidd  in  a  q;>eech  of  consummate  ability,  and  was  hopelessly  defeat- 
ed on  a  division.  Parliament  would  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  Pitt 
On  the  seventeenth  of  February,  Conway,  who  had  never  faltered  or 
changed  in  his  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  brought  in  a  resolution 
for  its  repeal ;  there  was  another  great  debate,  and  the  resolution 
passed.  The  conflict  was  protracted  still  longer,  but  at  last  both  the 
repeal  and  the  act  declaratory  of  the  supreme  power  of  Parliament 
passed  both  Houses.  The  theory  was  maintained,  but  the  practice 
was  abandoned,  for  the  pressure  in  EngUnd  had  become  too  great  to 
be  borne.  The  nonimportation  agreements  of  the  colonies  had  struck 
home  to  the  pockets  of  the  English  manufacturars,  and  eager  crowds 
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had  filled  the  lobbies,  and  bailed  with  sbonto  tbe  i^peannoe  of  Co» 
way,  after  bis  memorable  nctory  of  tbe  eeventeeotb  of  Febmarj. 
Tbe  news  of  tbe  rq>eal  filled  America  witb  rejoidng  and  happiiKM^ 
Portraits  and  stataee  of  Pitt  and  Conway,  of  Ban6  and  of  tbe  Eing, 
were  ordered  by  the  grat^l  aasemblies;  and  celebrations  of  tbt 
great  event  were  beU  eretywb^e,  and  tbe  delenden  of  Amerioan  lib- 
erty were  toasted  and  applanded. 

AU  this  rejoicing  was  as  natoral  as  it  was  nnfonnded.  Tbe  Staas^ 
Act  bad  been  repealed,  tbe  immediate  grievance  bad  been  remedied; 
but  the  new  policy  of  taxation  was  checked,  not  drfeated;  the  prinoi* 
pie  of  the  sapreme  power  of  Parliament  had  been  strongly  iwerted, 
and  was  more  fall  of  vitality  and  meaning  than  ever  before.  TIm 
great  debate,  in  which  all  the  eloqnence  and  reason  of  Rnglaiid*s 
statesmen  had  been  employed,  bad  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  principle  and  the  defeat  of  a  partieolar  measure.  Pitt*s  poaitum 
was  that  of  a  great  statesman,  of  a  broad  and  liberal-minded  man,  bot 
bis  dieory  was  untenable.  There  was  no  middle  groond  betweoi  the 
doctrine  of  Mansfield  that  Pariiament  was  everywhere  snprane,  and 
that  of  some  of  the  Americans  that  internal  and  external  taxation 
were  alike  nnoonstitationaL  If  Ktt's  theory  had  been  adopted  and 
acted  upon  as  be  himself  wonld  have  acted  upon  it,  all  wodd  have 
gone  well.  It  would  have  been  ndther  the  first  nor  the  last  impossi- 
ble compromise  in  tbe  history  of  the  English  race  to  have  met  with 
success.  But  Pariiament  was  logical,  if  nothing  else,  and  it  believed 
its  own  power  to  be  supreme  and  complete,  and  so  dedared  it.  That 
it  would  soon  put  its  theory  in  practice,  and  that  America  would  soon 
take  up  the  opposite  and  equally  logical  position,  was  certain ;  the 
only  question  was  one  of  time,  and  events  moved  n^idly. 

The  sound  of  the  rejoicings  called  forth  by  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  had  hardly  died  away  before  it  was  seen  how  little  had  really 
been  gained  beyond  immediate  and  temporary  rdief.  llie  Stamp 
Act  was  gone,  but  the  Declaratory  Act,  and  the  Sugar  Act,  and  the 
Mutiny  Act,  requiring  quarten  to  be  provided  for  English  troops^ 
and  recently  extended  to  the  oolonies,  remained  unmodified  and  un- 
changed. The  Rockingham  ministry  was  dissolved;  Pitt  came  again 
to  the  helm,  and  was  made  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  The  clouds  of  his 
strange  illness  gathered  about  the  prime-minist^,  and  the  conduct  of 
aflEairs  fell  into  the  bands  of  Charies  Townshend,  a  believer  in  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  with  no  faith  in  Pitt's  distinction  between  internal 
and  external  taxation.    He  was  determined  to  pmnrae  the  policy  of 
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€hreB?iUe,  and  laid  his  plans  to  quarter  garrisons  in  the  large  towns  of 
America,  and  have  them  supported  by  the  colonial  assemblies,  and  to 
exact  a  revenue  from  the  colonies.  The  trouble  had,  indeed,  already 
b^un  in  New  York,  where  the  Assembly,  which  had  passed  a  limited 
act  for  the  supply  of  two  regiments  in  December,  1766,  refused  to 
provide  for  quartering  troops,  and  stood  firm  through  a  long  contro- 
versy with  Sir  Henry  Moore.  In  the  following  spring,  Parliament^ 
under  the  lead  of  Townshend,  suspended  the  legislative  powers 
of  New  York,  as  a  punishment  for  their  disobedience.  This 
was  a  warning  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  In  the  other  colonies, 
even  when  requisitions  were  complied  with,  there  was  careful  evauon 
of  obedience  to  the  terms  of  the  act,  and  sympathy  with  New  York 
spread  far  and  wide,  carrying  with  it  deep  disquiet  and  indignation* 
Not  content  with  beginning  to  enforce  the  Mutiny  Act,  Townshend 
carried  measures  to  impose  port  duties  on  wine,  oil,  and  fruit  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  on  glass,  piqper,  lead,  colors,  and  tea.  The 
revenue  thus  raised  was  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  the  Crown 
o£Scers,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  civil  list  This  was  a  blow  at 
the  most  vital  rights  of  the  colonies,  for  it  took  from  them  the  con- 
trol of  their  governments.  The  new  policy,  unchecked  by  the  death  of 
Townshend  in  the  autumn  of  1767,  excited  the  utmost  apprehension 
in  America,  and  fanned  into  flame  the  smouldering  embers  of  the  op- 
position to  the  Stamp  Act.  Again  non-importation  agreements  were 
discussed,  but  without  combination  or  effect ;  and  Massachusetts,  thor- 
oughly alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  independent  Crown  o£Scers,  de- 
termined on  stronger  measures.  The  Assembly  resolved  to 
send  a  petition  to  the  E^g,  and  letters  to  the  statesmen  of 
England.  In  the  petition  drawn,  probably,  by  Samuel  Adams,  the 
Assembly  set  forth  the  conditions  of  their  settiement,  argued  against 
taxation  without  representation,  and  protested  against  the  presence  of 
a  standing  army,  and  the  project  of  rendering  the  judicial  and  execu- 
tive officers  independent  of  the  people.  They  followed  this  action  by 
a  resolve  inviting  the  other  colonies  to  unite  with  them  In  petitions 
to  the  King  against  the  new  taxation.  At  every  step  Bernard  and 
Hutchinson  resisted  the  Assembly,  which  moved  forward  steadily, 
cautiously,  and  firmly,  making  no  mistakes,  and  giving  no  openings. 
Bernard  and  the  Crown  officers  met  the  action  of  the  Assembly  by  a 
counter -memorial,  inveighing  against  the  freedom  and  independeni 
temper  of  the  colonists,  and  advising  the  immediate  presence  of  fleets 
and  armies;  supporting  their  requests  with  tales  of  projected  riots,  foi 
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the  people  luul  begun  to  be  reetleee»  although  there  was  really  no  dan- 
ger of  any  terioos  oatbreak. 

Hillsborough,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Cng^s  fiienda 
were  indignant  at  the  action  of  Mawachnaetts,  and  lettera  wrae  a^it  to 
the  other  colonies  denooncing  the  Mansarhnsetts  circolar,  and  to  Ber- 
nard, instrocting  him  to  order  the  Honse  to  rescind  their  resolre,  and, 
if  they  refused,  to  dissolre  them.  Meantime,  the  excitement  increased. 
John  Hancock's  sloop,  Liberiy^  was  snaed,  on  the  gronnd  of  evasion 
of  the  cQstomSb  There  was  a  slight  disturbance,  and  rerenne  offices, 
in  pretended  fear  of  their  lives,  took  refuge  on  the  Bommey  man-of- 
war,  while  the  town  and  the  Governor  qoarreHed  about  the  affair. 
When  the  general  court  met,  strengthened  by  the  sympathy  of  Cotk- 
necticut  and  New  Jersey,  and  by  the  letter  of  Virginia,  where  thdr 
principles  had  been  sustained  by  resolutions  of  the  Buif^esses,  ffills- 
borough's  letter  was  presented.  The  House,  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
refused  to  rescind;  the  court  was  dissolved, and  Massachusetts  waa 
left  without  a  legislature.  Boston  town-meeting  took  into  its  bands 
the  power  which  Hillsborough  and  Bernard  sought  to  crush.  Tliey 
called  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  towns  of  the  province  while 
troops  were  on  their  way  to  Massachusetts ;  and  this  convention  came 
together,  demanded  in  vain  a  general  court,  passed  strong  resolutions 
against  taxation  and  a  standing  army,  and  adjourned,  while  the  Coun- 
cil refused  to  make  provision  for  the  expected  soldi^s  until  the  bar- 
racks were  filled,  and  the  old  beacon  was  prepared  as  in  the  days  of 
Andros.  Soon  aftier  the  convention  dissolved,  two  regiments,  present- 
ly increased  to  four,  and  artiUery,  landed  and  marched  into  the  town. 
The  Council  refused  quarters  until  the  barracks  wrae  occupied ;  and, 
after  camping  for  some  time  in  the  open  air,  the  troops  were  finally 
quartered  and  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown.  No  measure 
could  possibly  have  been  taken  better  calculated  to  produce  civil  war. 
The  troops  were  sent  to  overawe,  and  they  merely  irritated  the  people. 
Into  a  peaceful  town,  into  a  province  which  had  simply  remonstrated 
and  petitioned  legally  and  properiy  in  defence  of  Uieir  rights,  were 
suddenly  thrust  royal  regiments.  The  strong  feeling  of  independoice 
in  a  country  where  garrisons  were  absolutely  unknown  was  outraged, 
while  the  bad  character  and  licentious  habits  of  the  soldiery  incensed 
a  rigid,  austere,  and  sober  people.  Attempts  at  military  coercion  and 
the  presence  of  troops  were  sore  to  breed  trouble ;  and,  worse  tiian 
this,  they  not  only  awakened  the  sympathy  of  the  other  colonies^ 
but  alarmed  them  for  their  own  safety.     It  was  outside  pressure  and 
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peril  in  its  strongeet  form,  and  nothing  tended  so  strongly  to  produce 
that  anion  which  alone  conld  be  fatal  to  Ibglish  mle. 

In  Yiiginia,  when  the  Baigesses  met,  resolntions  were  passed  d6> 
daring  against  taxation,  and  asserting  the  right  to  trial  by  a 
jory  of  the  vicinage,  and  to  combination  among  the  colimies. 
Botetoort  dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  the  Burgesses  met  in  conven- 
tion and  formed  a  stringent  non-importation  agreement  Virginia 
carried  with  her  the  sonthem  colonies,  her  example  was  followed 
in  Ddaware  and  Pennsylvania,  and  when  the  general  conrt  came  to- 
gether again  in  Massachnsetts  they  promptly  adopted  the  reeolotiona. 
Some  of  the  troops  had  been  withdrawn;  bnt  two  regim^ts  were  kept 
on  Bernard's  request,  and  he  and  the  legislature  wwe  in  no  good-hu« 
mor  when  they  met  at  Cambridge,  whither  the  Governor  adjourned 
them.  The  House  refused  flatly  to  provide  for  troops,  or  to  give  a 
salary  for  the  year  to  Bernard,  who  was  recalled,  and  who  soon  after, 
having  prorogued  the  refractory  Assembly,  departed  from  Boston, 
amid  the  noisy  rejoicings  of  the  populace,  leaving  Hutchinson  to 
mle  in  his  stead.  While  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  were  thus  com- 
ing together,  and  preparing  the  American  union,  the  ministry  in  Eng- 
land, halting  and  undecided,  rather  frightened  at  the  results  of  their 
energetic  policy,  and  desperately  embroiled  with  Wilkes,  decided  to  re- 
cede. They  sent  a  circular  to  the  colonies,  promising  to  lay  no  more 
taxes,  and  to  repeal  the  duties  on  glass,  paper,  and  colors,  retaining 
only  that  on  tea.  Their  action  was  that  of  well-meaning,  narrows  <um1 
weak  men.  Hey  should  either  then  and  there  have  enforced  their 
policy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  or  they  should  have  fully  and 
frankly  given  way  on  every  point  To  save  their  pride,  maintain 
their  doctrines,  and  please  the  King,  they  retained  one  paltry  tax, 
yielding,  periiaps,  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  but  which  carried  the 
vital  principle  with  it  as  surely  and  cleariy  as  revenue  involving  mill- 
ions. The  course  of  the  ministry  had  slowly  bronght  the  conflict  to 
the  point  at  which  complete  victory  on  one  side  or  the  other  was 
alone  possible.  The  colonies  were  fully  alive  to  the  situation,  and 
saw  that  while  one  tax  remained  nothing  had  been  gained.  The  non- 
importation agreements  spread  everywhere,  and  were  strongly  en- 
forced, and  all  society  was  drawn  into  a  refusal  to  use  tea.  Conflicts 
with  the  revenue  oflEbers  in  Rhode  Island  and  elsewhere  grew  more 
and  more  frequent,  and  the  relations  of  the  people  with  the 
soldiery  in  New  York  and  Boston  more  and  more  strained. 
In  New  York  there  were  violent  affirajrs  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
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people  Of er  tbe  erection  oi  the  liberty-fole,  and  tiieie  was  liglitiiig  m 
the  atieeta.  These  ootbreaks  hdghtoied  feeling  in  Boston,  where  the 
BoldiefB  were  tannted  and  insohed,  and  where  reconing  fights  between 
popohee  and  redcoats  showed  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand.  On  the  tliird 
of  liareh  there  was  an  ngly  brawl,  and  on  the  erenii^  of  the  fifth  tliere 
was  another  fraj  and  trooble  with  the  seatiy.  Before  qniet  was  re- 
stored there  was  renewed  figfatii^,  and  a  crowd  gathered  roond  the 
sentry  in  King  Street  Alarmed  and  angry,  the  man  called  out  the 
goard;  the  mob  rapidly  increased ;  insohs  were  f<41owed  by  mtasiles; 
one  soldier  dischaiged  his  gnn ;  there  was  a  scattering  fire  from  the 
troqps,  and  three  of  the  dtiaens  were  killed  and  two  mortally  wound- 
ed. Blood  had  been  shed,  and  it  looked  as  if  ciril  war  had  bq;nn. 
The  regiments,  were  tomed  oat,  the  people  poured  into  the  streets; 
it  was  a  mere  chance  that  the  American  Berohition  was  not  then  to 
cpesL  But  Hutchinson  appeared  in  the  balcony  of  the  State4iooae^ 
promised  an  investigation,  and  besooght  peace.  The  people  disperMd, 
and  war  was  for  the  moment  averted ;  yet  nothing  could  efface  the 
memory  of  this  affray.  Begnlar  troops  had  fired  upon  the  dtinena, 
human  life  had  been  sacrificed,  and  the  exaggerated  title  of  the  ^  Boe- 
ton  Massacre  "  showed  the  importance  attached  to  this  evrat,  which 
served  for  years  to  keep  alive  and  devdop  resistance  to  fiigland. 

The  morning  after  the  massacre  the  select-men  waited  on  Hutdun- 
son,  and  urged  the  removal  of  the  8oldien»  At  eleven  the  town  meet- 
ing eame  together,  and  chose  a  committee,  with  Samuel  Adams  at  its 
head,  to  wait  upon  the  (Governor,  and  demand  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops.  Hutchinson  wished  to  delay  and  postpone.  He  offered  to 
have  the  Twenty-ninth  Regiment,  which  had  fired  on  the  people,  re- 
moved to  the  castle,  and  the  other  put  under  proper  restraint  The 
committee  went  back  through  thronged  streets,  and  made  its  report^ 
which  was  pronounced  unsatisfactory,  and  a  new  committee,  again 
headed  by  Adams,  went  back  to  the  Governor.  The  interview  which 
followed  in  tbe  Council -chamber,  as  the  daylight  slowly  faded,  was 
one  of  the  great  dramatic  scenes  of  the  American  Revolution.  In 
that  moment  Samuel  Adams  was  pre-eminent,  and  all  the  greatness 
and  force  of  his  mind  and  character  conoratrated  to  raise  him  up  as 
the  great  tribune  of  the  people.  The  incarnation  of  right  and  justice, 
the  true  champion  of  the  people,  he  stood  before  the  fit  representative 
of  a  weak,  vacillating,  proud,  and  stupid  ministry,  and  made  that  rep* 
resentative  quail  before  him.  '*  If  yon  can  remove  one,  you  can  re> 
move  both,''  he  said  to  Hutchinson ;  *'  there  are  three  thousand  peo^ 
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^  in  yonder  town-meeting;  the  conntry  is  rising;  night  is  falling, 
and  we  most  hare  an  answer.**  Hntchinson  hesitated  a  moment, 
tremUed,  and  gave  way.  Before  a  week  elapsed,  all  the  troops  were 
withdrawn;  and  meantime  they  had  watched  the  funerals  of  their 
▼ietims,  seen  their  companions  arrested  for  murder,  beheld  a  town- 
meeting  called  to  harry  their  departure,  and  had  been  kept  under 
strict  guard  by  the  militia  of  the  town  they  went  forth  to  garrison. 
Staying  and  going  were  alike  full  of  humiliation  and  defeat  It  was 
a  great  triumph ;  and  as  the  news  spread  of  the  events  at  Boston,  a 
strong  sttise  of  relief  filled  the  colonies. 

While  the  colonies  were  thus  engaged  the  Duke  of  Grafton  had 
fallen  from  power,  and  the  ^*  King's  friends,**  led  by  Lord  North,  were 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  With  the  full  concuirence  of  Pariiament,  they 
repealed  the  obnoxious  taxes,  but  succeeded  by  a  slender  majority  in 
retaining  the  fatal  duty  on  tea.  The  mitigated  policy  of  England 
and  the  victory  at  Boston  tended  to  sow  dissension  among  the  col- 
onies. Virginia  and  other  southern  provinces  began  to  slacken  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  non-importation  agreement ;  and  New  York, 
where  enforcement  had  been  most  stringent,  after  chafing  under  this 
relaxation  elsewhere,  finally,  though  not  without  much  opposition  from 
Sears  and  his  followers,  abandoned  the  agreement,  except  so  far  as  it 
related  to  tea.  It  looked  as  if  the  temporiring  policy  of  the  ministry 
would  work  its  natural  result  in  dividing  the  colonies  and  appeasing 
resentment,  and  that  the  troubled  waters  would  subside,  and  flow  qui- 
etly in  their  old  channels.  All  this  would  have  come  to  pass  if  the 
English  ministers  had  not  insisted  on  emphasizing  the  declarations  of 
the  powers,  of  Parliament  by  retaining  a  nominal  tax  on  tea,  and  if 
ihey  had  let  the  refractory  province  of  Massachusetts  alone ;  but  they 
would  neither  give  up  the  one  nor  refrain  from  the  other. 

In  the  town  of  Ik>8ton  the  conflict^  which  was  fast  dying  out  in 
the  other  colonies,  was  sedulously  kept  up  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Crown.  Hutchinson  again  summoned  the  general  court  at  Cam- 
bridge, an  act  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  ill-advised;  and,  while  the 
House  remonstrated,  all  legislation  stood  sUll.  Hutchinson  reproached 
them  with  their  disregard  of  the  rescinding  order ;  and,  in  obedience 
to  Hillsborough's  instructions,  gave  up  to  Colond  Dalrymple  the  pos- 
session of  the  fort,  reserved  by  the  charter  to  the  (Governor.  While 
Boston  was  thus  being  converted  into  a  military  station,  and  the  Oov- 
emor  of  Massachusetts  was  urging  the  destruction  of  her  charter,  the 
general  court  elected  Beb^amin  Franklin  their  agent  to  plead  theii 
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cause  in  Bngbiid.    TIm  ofarthrow  of  the  regalaton  u  Nortli 
Una  sfaepgUiMied  the  Crown  in  the  soath,  and  Loid  Noith*s  imniakry 
gained  atability  and  TOlea  enoogh  to  anoie  working  majoritiei^     T« 
men  like  Samod  Adanui  who  had  began  to  feel  that  the  tme  aolatkM 
of  all  diflBcnhiea  waa  to  be  f  onnd  in  independence,  the  outlook  waa 
verydark.   The  next  year  Hotchinaon  again  called  the  gneral  coot  al 
Ounbridgey  and  again  the  Honae  proterted  against  thia  asre- 
stiained  ose  of  the  piecogatiTe.    Hotchinson  vetoed  the  aapply 
bill  beoanse  the  inoomea  of  the  commissioners  of  revenne  were  not  ex- 
empted, and  the  House  remonstrated  strongly,  taking  the  gronnd  that 
such  exemption  stmck  at  the  very  root  of  free  goremment,  and  tend* 
ed  to  vacate  the  charter.    The  power  of  Sii^  and  Parliament  ww 
fairiy  drawn  into  the  diseossion,  and  the  (^OTemw  and  Aaaembly 
parted  in  no  good-hnmor.    The  apparent  tranqoiility  of  the  southern 
statea,  which  encouraged  ffiUsborough  to  urge  Hutchinson  f^ward  in 
his  arbitrary  course,  began  to  show  signs  of  disturbance.    The 
(ak>?emors  of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  were  at  odda  with 
their  Assemblies ;  and  the  petition  of  Virginia — ^warmly  supported  in 
the  northern  cdonies — ^that  the  slare-trade  might  be  cheeked  was  dia- 
regarded  and  overruled.    In  Rhode  Island  there  was  much  bitter  feel- 
ing against  the  officers  of  customs,  and  especially  against  Duddingiony 
the  commander  of  the  cruiser  C'cMpaf,  who  innlted  and  abused  the 
inhabitants  and  fired  on  their  boats.    In  June  Dnddington  gave  chaae 
to  the  Providence  packet,  and  ran  his  vessel  aground.    Boats  caaie 
off  from  Providence  in  the  nij^t,  manned  by  colonists,  who  boarded 
the  hated  cruiser,  wounded  Duddington  in  the  scuffle,  took  him  and 
his  crew  prisom^  and  then,  setting  fire  to  the  €fm»pe$^  burnt  ho'  to 
the  water's  edge.    Civil  war  was  not  far  distant  when  the  peofde 
were  ripe  for  acts  like  these. 

In  Massachusetts,  Hutchinson,  for  the  fourth  time,  convened  the 
general  court  at  Cambridge,  but  at  last  gave  way  on  this  point  of  use- 
less offence,  and  adjourned  them  to  Boston.  There  the  House  gave 
its  attention  to  the  danger  to  their  consUtutiimal  rights  from  the  pay- 
ment of  Crown  officers  by  warrant  from  a  fund  established  by  Pariia- 
ment,  and  adopted  a  report  which  hinted  in  plain  terms  that  sudi  a 
course  relieved  them  from  their  dependence.  Even  while  the  storm 
was  slowly  gathering,  and  while  its  mutterings  could  be  heard  in  aH 
parts  of  the  continent,  HiUsborough  hastened  to  announce  that  the 
Sang  had  made  provision  for  the  support  of  the  law  officers  in  Massa- 
chusetts.   The  drift  of  this  measure  was  plainly  seen  by  Adams,  and 
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be  began  at  once  to  iiio?e  against  it  At  the  Oetober  town-meeting 
a  committee  was  raised  to  inquire  of  the  Governor  if  the  judges  were 
to  be  {mid,  and  to  ask  that  the  Assembly  me^  on  the  day  to  which 
it  had  been  prorogued.  The  Ooremor  refused  to  answer  the  question, 
and  denied  to  the  town  the  right  of  demanding  a  meeting  of  the  gen- 
eral court  At  the  next  town-meeting  the  committee  reported,  recit- 
ing their  grierances,  and  declaring  that  the  right  to  life,  lib^y,  and 
property  must  be  defended,  if  necessary,  by  arms.  Then  Samuel  Adams 
moved  for  a  new  committee  to  correspond  with  those  to  be  raised  in 
other  towns,  and  the  union  of  the  American  colonies  was  founded. 
B^^inning  in  the  hamlets  of  New  England,  it  was  destined  to  cover 
a  continent  The  towns  rapidly  fell  in,  and  the  spirit  of  opposition 
spread,  excited  by  the  news  that  orders  had  come  to  send  the  destroy- 
ers of  the  Gaspee  to  England  for  trial 

When  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  came  together  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  year,  Hutchinson  saw  fit  in  his  speech  to  renew 
the  discussion  of  the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  arguing  that 
there  was  no  middle  ground  between  submission  and  independence, 
but  the  Governor  was  dealing  with  abler  men  than  himself.  Adams 
and  Hawley  eageriy  embraced  the  issue,  and  the  House  replied  to  the 
Governor  that  the  source  of  trouble  was  clearly  in  taxation,  and  de- 
duced from  his  own  premises  the  right  to  independence.  In  Rhode  Isl- 
and the  royal  commission  met  to  inquire  into  the  affair  of  the  Oaspee/ 
but  the  chief-justice  refused  to  allow  the  offenders  to  be  arrested  for 
trial  in  England,  and  the  royal  commission  adjourned  without  acting. 
The  news  of  these  events  spread  southward,  and  met  with  warm  ap- 
proval when  the  Burgesses  of  Virginia  came  together;  and  Dabney 
Carr,  supported  by  Patrick  Henry  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  introduced 
and  carried  through  a  series  of  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  system  of  cor- 
respondence among  the  colonies.  Union  was  far  advanced  when  it  re- 
ceived the  adhesion  of  the  great  colony  of  Virginia,  whose  resolutions 
were  warmly  received  everywhere,  but  above  all  in  Massachusetts ;  the 
other  New  England  colonies  eame  at  once  into  line,  and  the  northern 
and  southern  groups  were  firmly  united.  The  action  of  Virginia  was 
more  ominous  to  British  rule  than  anything  that  had  yet  happened ; 
and Jn  Massachusetts  fuel  was  added  to  the  fire  of  popular  resistance  by 
the  publication  of  the  letters  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  to  the  minis- 
try. These  documents,  which  Franklin,  by  means  even  now  not  fully 
known,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining,  were  full  of  deadly  hosUKty  to 
the  province  and  its  chartered  liberties,  and  led  to  a  petition  for  the 
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remoTal  of  tbeir  anthan,  and  to  an  otttbnni  of  angw  before  wUeh 
Hatcbinaon  quailed  and  deaired  to  reaign. 

While  theae  erenta  were  tnnapiringy  tbe  untiring  eSorta  of  Sttmael 
Adama  to  bring  aboot  a  Congreaa  and  cement  onion  reoeiTed  a  freali 
atimolot  from  tbe  action  of  the  miniatry.  The  Eaat  India  Compaaj 
waa  in  difficoltiea,  and  Lord  North  aotboriaed  them  to  export  tea  to 
America^  agreeing  to  allow  a  drawback  equal  to  the  whde  dotj.  Tlie 
newa  of  this  determination  aronaed  the  deq)eet  indignatiim  in  tlie 
odoniea ;  for  not  imlj  waa  the  principle  of  taxation  to  be  maintained, 
bat  the  tea  which  carried  the  principle  with  it  waa  to  be  forced  upon 
them.  The  conaignmenta  were  alreadj  on  their  way,  when  the  ciU- 
aens  of  Philadelphia  came  together,  denied  the  right  of  ParliaoMiit  to 
tax  them,  condemned  the  duty  on  tea,  declared  all  who  took  part  in 
ita  importation  enemiea  of  the  coantry,  and  forced  the  agenta  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  resign.  In  Charieaton  there  was  a  like  q>uit 
manifested,  and  in  New  York  the  Sona  of  Liberty  made  every  di^oai- 
tion  to  rerist  the  landing  of  the  tea,  and  the  agenta  resigned.  Bat  the 
question  was  to  be  decided  in  Boston,  where  the  oppoaition  had  be- 
gun, and  where  the  consignees,  more  stubborn  Uum  elsewhere,  refused 
to  yield.  They  were  handed  oTcr  by  the  town-meetings  to  the  com- 
mittees of  correq>ondence,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  the  tea- 
ships  arriTcd.  The  other  towns  began  to  move,  the  mm  from  the 
country  poured  into  Boston,  and  town-meeting  succeeded  town-meet- 
ing. The  Council  refused  to  support  the  Governor,  who  talked  of  re- 
tiring to  the  fort,  while  every  hour  brought  tidings  of  the  support  of 
other  towns.  The  consignees  began  to  lose  heart  They  offered  to  store 
the  teas,  and  await  instructions,  but  said  they  could  not  send  thraa 
back.  The  offer  was  refused.  In  vain  Hutchinson  strove  to  diqperse 
the  meetings ;  the  whole  province  was  fast  rising  in  arms.  At  last 
Botch,  the  owner  of  the  Dartnumtk^  gave  way,  and  applied  for  a  clear- 
ance, which  the  oflBcers  of  the  customs  refused.  Them  lay  the  ships, 
guarded  night  and  day,  and  no  tea  was  landed.  The  time  was  running 
out ;  in  a  few  days  the  tea  would  be  forfeit  to  the  Crown,  and  would 
be  landed  by  the  officers  of  customs.  Men-of-war  were  stationed  to 
prevent  their  departure,  and  they  could  not  pass  the  fort  except  with 
tbe  (Governor's  permit  On  the  sixteenth  of  December  the  crisis  waa 
reached.  Sevra  thousand  men  were  gathered  in  town-meeting,  and 
Botch  was  aent  to  Milton  to  ask  Hutchinson  for  a  pass.  While  he 
was  gone  the  meeting  voted  that  the  tea  should  not  be  landed.  Tbe 
day  wore  slowly  away,  and  when  Botch  returned  to  announce  that  the 
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OoTenor  refused  the  pass,  night  had  &Ileii.  It  was  another  of  the 
dramatic  scenes  in  American  history — another  turning-point  in  the 
preparation  for  revelation,  and  again  Samuel  Adams  was  the  central 
figure.  Rising  slowly  in  the  dimly  lighted  church,  he  said,  simply  and 
solemnly,  '*  This  meeting  can  do  nothing  more  to  sare  the  country.** 
There  was  a  wild  war-whoop  outside,  and  a  band  of  men  disguised  as 
Indians  rushed  through  the  streets,  boarded  the  ships,  and  in  three 
hours  the  tea  was  floating  in  Boston  harbor.  The  American  Revolu- 
tion had  begun.  In  every  colony  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston 
met  with  warm  approval.  In  Philadelphia  the  tea-ship  was  compelled 
to  return  with  her  cargo  intact;  and  in  Charieston,  where  it  became  for- 
feit to  the  government  and  was  landed,  it  mouldered  in  damp  cellars. 
When  the  news  of  the  sixteenth  of  December  reached  England,  the 
7  ministry  were  engaged  in  severing  another  link  in  the  chain 
which  bound  the  colonies  to  the  parent  country.  If  there 
was  any  one  man  who  could  have  checked  the  course  of  revolution, 
it  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  wise,  fiunous,  and  popular.  He  was  not  as 
yet  an  enemy  to  England,  but  still  hoped  for  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion. It  became  his  duty  to  present  the  petition  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  removal  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  on  account  of  their  misconduct, 
and  of  the  letters  which  Franklin  had  obtained  and  published.  The 
appearance  of  those  letters  had  led  to  a  duel,  and  had  caused  great 
anger  against  Franklin ;  so  that  when  the  petition  came  up  for  hear- 
ing before  the  Council,  he  was  made  the  Uurget  of  a  violent  attack  by 
Wedderbum,  who  appeared  for  the  accused,  and  acted  as  if  Franklin 
was  on  trial  The  great  American  was  abused,  and  the  petition  con- 
temptuously rejected.  The  English  ministry  esteemed  it  wise  to  in- 
sult and  outrage  the  strongest  man  in  the  colonies,  and  receive  with 
hearty  applause  the  coarse  and  powerful  invective  which  helped  to  dis- 
member Uie  empire.  It  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  ignorant  arrogance 
which  began  with  OrenviUe,  and  ended  in  the  loss  of  thirteen  colonies. 
In  this  condition  of  the  public  temper  the  resistance  of  Boston  was 
not  likely  to  be  pardoned.  It  was  not  too  late  to  retreat  and  retain 
the  colonies ;  but  there  was  no  one  in  England  who  had  the  power 
and  the  desire  for  such  a  course.  King  and  people  were  thoroughly 
in  sympathy,  and  determined  to  punish  the  rebellious  colonists.  A 
series  of  measures  ingeniously  adapted  to  cause  civil  war  were  rapidly 
passed  through  Parliament,  and  were  in  part  opposed  only  by  a  few 
far-seeing  men,  and  by  some  of  the  old  Whig  party  of  Rockingham. 
While  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  well  knowing  the  desperate  stmg* 
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f^  io  which  they  were  engiged,  impeidied  Chief-jvitiee  (Nifer  for 
taldog  hit  talaij  from  the  Grown ;  and  while,  bj  Um  hand  of  SttBoel 
Adama,  they  leot  thdr  lait  instmctioBs  to  FhuiUm,  Lord  North  in- 
trodaoed  and  carried  throogh  without  objection  the  Boston  Port  BiO, 
which  cloeed  the  port  of  Boston  until  the  Bast  India  Company  wan 
indemnified,  and  the  King  satisfied  of  the  submission  of  the  rebeUiooa 
town.   General  Gage  was  appointed  civil  Governor,  and  sent  with  four 
regiments  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  arrest  and  bring  to 
judgment  the  patriot  loaders,  among  whom  Adams  was  foremost.    Hie 
next  in  the  soies  of  measures  was  txt  graver  than  the  Port  Bill,  and 
struck  at  the  political  life  of  every  colony  alike,  for  this  second  act 
altered  by  will  of  Pariiament  alone  the  charter  of  Msssachnsetts,  and  it 
provided  for  the  destruction  of  town-meetings,  for  the  ^tpointment 
of  the  Council,  and  also  of  the  Sheriib,  into  whose  hands  was  given 
the  selection  of  the  juries.   To  the  credit  of  Kigland  it  can  be  said  that 
this  witless  piece  of  revengeful  oppression  did  not  pass  unchallenged. 
It  was  opposed  by  Burke,  Fox,  and  C<mway,  and  by  most  of  the  Rock- 
ingham Whigs,  and  was  only  carried  ihrou^  after  long  and  strennooa 
debates  in  both  Houses.    Sach  opposition  can  hardly  be  wondered  at, 
for  the  English  Parliament  has  passed  but  few  measurea  which  were 
the  direct  cause  of  such  mighty  results.    The  act  to  alter  the  diaiter 
of  Massachusetts  firmly  united  the  American  colonies,  and  divided  the 
empire  of  England.   The  third  measure  of  the  minirtry  transferred  the 
trial  of  any  soldier  or  Crown  oflBoer  indicted  for  murder  or  other  capi- 
tal offence  in  Massachusetts  to  Nova  Scotia  or  England.    A  few  bold 
men  raised  their  voices  against  a  bill  which  gave  immunity  to  soldiers 
in  a  defenceless  colony ;  but  their  warning  was  unheeded,  and  the  act 
passed  rapidly  with  large  majorities.   A  fourth  act  provided  for  quar- 
tering troops  in  Boston ;  and  a  fifth,  known  as  the  Quebec  Act,  dealt 
with  the  recent  conquests  of  England,  gave  Uderation  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  erected  an  arbitrary  government,  and  extended  the  bounds 
of  the  new  province  to  the  Ohio,  absorbing  the  territory  of  the  old 
colonies,  and  threatening  the  possessions  of  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.    Something  had  been  done  to  anger  every  colony;  but  the 
weight  of  the  blow  fell  upon  Massachusetts,  in  whose  fate  evf ry  prov- 
ince beheld  what  might  with  equal  fitness  come  to  them. 

Massachusetts  received  the  news  in  ominous  silence,  but  with  no 
signs  of  yielding.  Samuel  Adams  and  his  friends  saw  what  was  com* 
ing,  but  they  devoted  themselves  to  renewing  the. non -importation 
agreements,  and  sent  messengers  forth  to  ask  for  a  general  suspension 
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of  tnde.  The  Port  Bill  and  the  Charter  Act  roused  the  continent 
in  Bopport  of  Maasachusetta.  New  York  mored  first,  and  the  Sons  of 
liberty  wrote  to  Massachosetts  and  proposed  a  general  congress.  The 
old  committee  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  was  formed  with  many  Tories 
among  the  members,  bot  controlled  by  the  moderate  men,  who  finally 
came  forward  under  the  lead  of  John  Jay.  Connecticut  adopted  a 
declaration  of  rights;  Rhode  Island  demanded  a  general  congress. 
In  Pennsylrania  the  moderate  party,  under  the  guidance  of  John 
Dickinson,  had  the  upper  hand.  Tbey  had  littie  sympathy  for  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  they  dreaded  lo  become  involved  in  her  fate,  but  they 
favored  a  congress,  and  opposed  a  suspension  of  trade.  In  the  absence 
of  Franklin,  Mifflin  and  the  patriot  party  made  slight  headway.  In 
Virginia,  when  the  Burgesses  met,  a  day  of  fasting  was  appointed  wh^ 
the  Port  Bill  went  into  operation.  Whereupon  Dnnmore  dissolved  the 
Assembly,  and  the  Burgesses  met  in  convention,  voted  for  an  annual 
congress,  and  elected  a  committee  of  correspondence.  The  action  of 
the  great  southern  province  was  decisive,  and  the  other  colonies  fell 
quickly  into  line,  demanding  in  most  cases,  from  South  Carolina  to 
New  Jersey,  a  suspension  of  trade  and  a  general  congress.  The  effect 
of  the  penid  measures  in  suddenly  advancing  the  conflict  with  England 
is  strongly  shown  by  the  rapid  development  of  parties.  Many  of 
the  aristocracy  and  of  the  wealthy,  and  all  timid,  conservative,  or  in- 
terested persons  began  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Crown. 
Hitherto  there  had  been  substantial  unanimity,  but  men  were  now 
compelled  to  choose  their  side ;  the  dread  of  disturbance  and  of  war 
began  to  be  felt,  and  party  lines  were  sharply  drawn.  In  New  York 
the  Tories  fought  for  possession  of  the  committee,  and  the  contest 
was  bitter  and  doubtful.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Crown  party  had  the 
upper  hand,  and  were  supported  by  the  moderate  patriots.  In  Vir- 
ginia the  patriot  party  was  in  complete  control,  for  the  ruling  aristoc- 
racy was  of  one  mind  with  the  people  in  opposition  to  England,  and 
the  same  held  true  of  the  other  southern  colonies,  although,  there  was 
a  vigorous  opposition.  The  New  England  colonies  were  wholly  on 
Che  patriotic  side,  except  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  Crown  party 
rallied  in  the  coast  towns,  and  sent  addresses  to  Hutchinson  on  his 
departure.  But  this  was  all  they  could  do.  The  power  rested  with 
Adams,  Warren,  Hancock,  and  the  rest,  and  in  Massachusetts  the 
decisive  steps  had  to  be  taken.  The  conflict  had  opened  there,  and 
there  the  revolution  was  to  begin. 

Qage  was  already  at  odds  with  the  town  of  Boston  and  the  com 
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mittees  when  the  general  court  came  together  in  Salem,  where,  after  a 
quarrel  over  the  address,  in  which  Hutchinson  was  censured,  the  House, 
which  had  been  worked  up  to  the  required  point  by  Adams,  met  on 
the  seventeenth  of  June — a  day  soon  to  be  made  memorable  in  his- 
tory. The  doors  were  locked,  as  they  had  been  in  a  more  famous  but 
not  more  momentous  Paiiiament  by  the  forefathers  of  these  men  who 
now  came  together  in  the  little  New  England  seaport  While  Gage's 
messenger  knocked  vainly  at  the  door  and  read  to  the  crowd  a  proda- 
maUon  dissolving  the  Assembly,  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts 
fixed  the  first  of  September  as  the  day,  and  Philadelphia  as  the  place 
for  the  general  congress,  and  then  chose  Bowdoin,  Chishing,  Paine,  and 
John  and  Samuel  Adams  as  delegiU;es.  While  they  were  thus  taking 
the  last  decisive  step  toward  union,  the  people  of  Boston  gathered  in 
town-meeting,  with  John  Adams  in  the  chair,  and  voted  not  to  indem- 
nify the  East  India  Company.  Lord  North's  coercive  measures,  backed 
by  fleets  and  armies,  had  failed  miserably,  and  Boston  in  her  hour  of 
trial  received  sympathy  and  generous  aid  from  all  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  but  the  material  and  pecuniary  suffering  was  not  the  worst  thai 
befell  the  town  and  province.  The  mandamus  councillors  and  the 
salaried  judges  were  no  longer  a  fear,  they  were  a  terrible  reality,  and 
holding  oflBce.  The  regulating  act  was  being  enforced  in  th^  midst 
In  all  directions  there  were  meetings,  and  thousands  gathered  to  force 
the  councillors  from  their  places  and  to  dose  the  courts.  Some  of 
the  coundllors  resigned,  and  those  who  held  out  dared  not  leave  Boa- 
ton  and  the  protection  of  the  troops.  The  courts  were  at  a  stand- 
still, and  the  militia  b^an  to  drill,  while  in  every  village  companies  of 
Minute-men  were  formed,  and  county  conventions  were  held,  and  reso- 
lutions passed  breathing  independence  and  resistance.  Oage  hegui 
to  clamor  for  more  troops  to  fortify  Boston,  and  to  seize  provincial 
stores  and  gunpowder,  while  threats  were  heard  of  letting  loose  the 
Indians  upon  the  rebeUious  colonists.  The  storm  donds  were  coming 
very  near  in  Massachusetts. 

Meanwhile  the  other  colonies  had  rapidly  responded  to  the  call  of 
Massachusetts,  and  chosen  del^;ates  to  the  Congress.  In  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  the  moderate  party  and  the  Tories  prevailed  in  the 
choice  of  del^;ates,  but  elsewhere  the  patriots  carried  the  day.  The 
journey  of  the  delegates  of  Massachusetts  was  very  like  a  triumphal 
progress,  and  when  they  met  thdr  brethren  in  Carpenter's  Hall  on  the 
fifth  of  September,  the  representatives  of  eleven  provinces  answered  to 
their  names.   Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen  President,  and 
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Charles  Thonwon,  Secretary.  Among  the  delegates  on  the  floor  were 
Geofge  Washington  and  Patrick  Henry,  John  and  Samuel  Adams,  Jay, 
Oadsden,  and  Ratledge.  It  was  a  gathering  of  ahle  and  sober-mind* 
ed  men,  and  England  wonld  have  done  well  to  heed  what  they  said. 
At  the  ontset,  in  the  rery  dawn  of  American  union,  the  standard  of 
State  rights  and  separatism  was  raised,  and  firmly  planted.  After 
much  debate,  and  de^ite  the  eloquence  of  Henry,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  voting  should  be  by  colonies ;  and  the  principle  found  practical 
expression  in  the  exemption  of  rice  from  the  non-exportation  agree- 
ment, out  of  deference  to  South  Carolina.  True  to  the  traditions  and 
habits  of  their  race,  the  Congress  decided  to  rest  their  case  upon  his- 
toric, and  not  upon  natural  rights.  In  October  they  voted  to  sustain 
Massachusetts  in  her  resistonce;  they  signed  agreements  to  neither 
import  nor  export;  they  passed  a  resolve  agunst  the  slave-trade,  ap- 
pointed a  second  congress,  to  which  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  were 
invited ;  and  finally  gave  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  their  deliberations 
in  a  declaration  of  rights,  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
drawn  by  Jay,  and  an  address  to  the  King,  drawn  by  Dickinson. 
These  remarkable  State  papers  were  eminently  moderate,  fair,  and 
conciliatory.  The  recital  of  grievances  went  back  no  farther  than  the 
year  1763,  and  the  concession  of  the  right  to  regulate  external  trade 
was  introduced  and  defended  by  such  an  ardent  patriot  as  John  Ad- 
ams. The  tone  of  the  addresses,  drawn  as  they  were  by  two  con- 
spicuously moderate  men,  was  manly  and  direct,  but  thoroughly  and 
honestly  loyal  and  eager  for  reconciliation.  The  issues  involving  the 
right  of  taxation  and  the  right  to  preserve  their  govemmente  un- 
changed were  firmly  and  strongly  met,  and  the  Congress  opened  the 
way  for  an  adjustment,  which  would  have  removed  every  diflSculty. 
Warning  was  not  wanting  elsewhere.  The  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts became  a  provinciid  congress,  Connecticut  began  to  arm,  the 
Mary  landers  burned  a  tea-ship,  the  dose  corporation  known  as  an  as- 
sembly in  New  York  refused  to  consider  the  doings  of  the  first  Con* 
gress,  or  choose  delegates  to  the  next,  and  the  people,  filled  with  indig- 
nation, were  thrown  on  their  own  resources.  Everywhere  the  Con- 
gress received  full  support  and  approbation,  and  even  in  Geoigia, 
weak  and  divided,  the  spirit  of  resistonce  broke  out,  and  a  delegate 
was  chosen  in  one  parish.  The  suspension  of  trade  was  rigidly  en- 
forced. The  royal  governmente  were  dropping  to  pieces,  the  colonies 
were  arming,  and  with  the  flame  of  revolution  flashing  in  their  eyea 
the  new  Parliament  of  England  came  together. 
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The  English  people  folly  sosUined  the  'King  and  hit  minuten,  who 
met  Parliiunent  with  stronger  majorities  Uum  ever  before.  The  pfro 
posals  of  the  Congress  were  rejected,  the  broad  and  statesman -Hke 
measures  of  Chatham  for  adjustment  and  conciliation  were  east  aside 
with  contempt,  New  England  was  shut  ont  from  the  fisheries, 
Massachusetts  was  declared  to  be  in  rebellion,  and  pr^Mrations 
were  made  for  war.  Lord  Howe  was  sent  out  in  oonmiand  of  a 
fleet,  and  with  offers  of  compromise,  which  Lord  North,  in  weak  good- 
nature, wished  to  make.  He  proposed  that  if  the  colonies  would  tax 
themselTes  to  the  satisfaction  of  Parliament,  Parliament  would  be  con- 
tent to  regulate  trade,  forgetting  that  to  people  whose  governments 
were  being  swept  away,  such  a  proposition  was  childish.  But  while 
England  inade  ready  to  crush  out  opposition  by  force,  revolution  with 
hurrying  steps  came  nearer  and  nearer.  Oage  made  an  abortive  attempt 
to  seise  stores  at  Salem ;  but  the  prise  was  removed,  and  the  troops 
came  back  discomfited.  Dunmore  seised  powder  in  Virginia,  and  was 
forced  by  the  people,  headed  by  Henry,  to  give  it  up.  Sooner  or  later 
such  attempts  as  these  would  lead  to  fighting.  The  day  of  battle 
could  not  be  long  deferred,  and  it  came  at  last  in  Massachusetts.  The 
events  of  the  famous  nineteenth  of  April  have  been  told  again  and 
again.  They  have  employed  the  art  of  the  poet  and  the  historian, 
they  are  commemorated  by  the  pencil  and  the  chisd.  To  every 
American  all  the  hurrying  scenes  rise  up  in  sharp  distinctness.  The 
lights  fiash  from  the  steeple  of  the  Old  North  Church,  the  horsemen 
spur  out  into  the  darkness  and  ride  through  the  Middlesex  villages 
calling  the  farmers  to  arms,  while  fost  behind  them  come  the  British 
soldiers.  In  the  gray  dawn  they  were  at  Lexington  faced  by  some 
seventy  Minnte-men,  hastily  summoned  to  the  field.  Some  one  fii^d, 
no  matter  who ;  the  troops  poured  in  a  close  and  deadly  volley,  there 
was  a  scattering  return,  and,  as  the  smoke  rolled  away,  it  disclosed 
seven  killed  and  nine  wounded  among  the  Americans.  The  colonists 
had  faced  the  troops,  and  blood  had  been  shed.  The  fatal  step  had 
been  taken,  and  civil  war  had  begun.  On  the  troops  pushed  to  Con- 
cord, whence  the  stores  had  been  removed,  and  where  but  little  dunage 
was  done.  A  party  of  soldiers  advanced  to  the  bridge,  and  were  met  by 
the  Minute-men  of  Acton  and  Concord.  The  British  fired  with  effect; 
there  was  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  the  Americans  returned  the  fire. 
Two  of  the  English  fell,  others  were  wounded,  and  tbey  fell  back,  leav- 
ing the  Americans  in  possession  of  the  bridge.  The  battle  of  Con* 
cord  had  been  fought    Not  only  had  blood  been  shed,  but  the  cole 
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Bisto  bad  reaisied.  There  was  a  paoae  while  the  British  moved  oot  of 
the  village,  aod  then  the  Minnte-meii  began  to  poor  in  and  attack 
them  on  their  march.  The  fire  of  the  Americans  along  the  road  was 
acattering,  hot  galling  and  deadly,  so  that  the  retreat  was  quickened, 
and  was  almost  a  root,  when  the  tired  men  met  Lord  Percy  with  re- 
enf  oroonents  and  artillery  at  Lexington.  Then  the  chase  began  onoe 
more ;  fsster  and  faster  came  the  militia,  and  more  and  more  soldiers 
fell  beneath  thdr  shots.  It  was  after  sonset  when  Lord  Percy's  hunt- 
ed and  beaten  army  crossed  Gharlestown  Neck  and  reached  a  place 
of  safety. 

The  news  q>read  like  wildfire.  From  all  New  England  the  militia 
hastened  to  Boston,  and  the  King's  army  was  soon  besi^;ed  by  twenty 
thousand  men.  The  clash  of  arms  and  the  blood  shed  in  bi^e  star- 
tled the  colonies  north  and  south,  and  everywhere  the  people  rose 
ready  for  war.  Li  May,  the  hardy  and  untamed  settlers  of  the  Oreen 
Mountains,  under  the  lead  of  Ethan  Allen,  captured  by  surprise  Ticon- 
dooga  and  Grown  Point.  In  June,  the  leaders  of  the  scattered  forces 
around  Boston,  where  there  bad  been  some  slight  skirmishing,  resolved 
to  anticipate  the  plans  of  the  British  by  taking  sudden  possession  of 
the  high  ground  near  Chariestown,  and  thus  commanding  the  town 
and  shipping.  On  the  night  of  the  sixteenth.  Colonel  Prescott,  with 
about  a  thousand  men,  crossed  Chariestown  Neck,  and  in  the  few  hours 
between  midnight  and  sunrise  threw  up  an  earthwork  on  Breed's  HilL 
At  daybreak  the  men-of-war  opened  &e  on  the  redoubt,  and  the  bat- 
teries on  Copp's  Hill  followed.  At  noon  over  two  thousand  English 
were  on  their  way  to  take  the  hilL  Prescott's  forces  were  reduced, 
and  he  received  neither  aid  nor  re-enforcements  until  the  arrival  of 
Stark  with  the  New  Hampshire  men,  who  joined  those  from  Connec- 
ticut, posted  by  Prescott  at  a  rail  fence  heaped  with  hay  to  defend 
the  fiank.  Setting  fire  to  Chariestown,  and  under  cover  of  a  heavy 
cannonade,  the  British  advanced  against  the  intrenchments.  Twice  they 
were  driven  back  with  slaughter  from  the  redoubt  and  the  rail  fence, 
mowed  down  by  the  heavy  and  concentrated  fire  of  the  Americans. 
The  third  time  they  were  rallied  with  difficulty,  and  came  on  in  silence. 
They  were  received  with  another  deadly  voUoy,  but  they  still  pressed 
on.  The  powder  of  the  Americans  was  exhausted,  and  their  fire 
slackened  and  ceased.  Without  bayonets,  the  provincials  fought  with 
dubbed  muskets,  yielding  inch  by  inch,  until  at  last  Prescott  gave 
the  word  to  retreat ;  and  then  slowly,  and  in  good  order,  covered  by  the 
btave  band  at  the  rail  fence,  the  Americans  fell  back  and  left  the  Brit- 
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bh  in  possession  of  the  hard-fought  field  At  the  last  momenti  Joseph 
Warren,  eminent  as  a  patriot  leader,  and  present  only  as  a  Tolonteei^ 
was  killed  at  the  redoubt  The  British  won  the  victory  and  gained  a 
hilL  Hey  lost  over  a  thoasand  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom 
no  less  than  dghty-three  were  oflkers,  while  the  Ameiiean  loss  did  iio4 
reach  Hy^  hundred.  Covered  by  wretched  intrenchments,  the  o(do- 
nists  had  twice  repulsed  with  slaughter  the  best  BngHsh  troops,  folly 
equipped  and  perfectly  dismpUned.  They  had  completely  crippled 
Gage,  and  the  British  had  morely  the  ground  they  stood  on  to  diow 
as  a  trophy  of  the  bloody  battle.  The  delusion  that  Ammcans  would 
not  fight  was  at  an  end;  and  this  made  the  defeat  at  Bunker  Hill  of 
more  value  than  many  victories. 

Neariy  a  month  had  passed  after  the  fight  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, when  the  second  Continental  Congress  assembled'in  liiiladelphia 
on  the  tenth  of  May.  There  were  the  same  leadws,  but  the  strength 
of  the  moderate  and  Tory  parties  had  declined,  and  at  the  same  tune 
the  attitude  of  Congress  was  one  of  indecision.  They  found  them- 
selves confronted  by  the  gravest  issue,  for  the  ch<noe  between  war 
and  submission  had  become  impnative.  They  would  not  yield ;  tbey 
dreaded  to  advance.  With  reluctance  they  permitted  the  retention  of 
Ticonderoga,  and  they  advised  New  York  not  to  oppose  the  landing 
of  troops,  but  to  prevent  the  erection  of  fortifications.  Jay  moved 
a  second  petition  to  the  King,  and  long  debates  ensued.  Slowly  the 
Congress  was  drawn  along  by  the  current  of  events;  hanging  back 
at  every  st^,  they  advised  Massachusetts  not  to  set  up  an  indepen- 
dent government,  and  they  would  do  nothing  for  the  other  colonies, 
where  the  Crown  governments  were  rapidly  Mling  to  pieces.  Th^ 
were  gradually  forced  into  a  policy  of  defensive  warfare,  inasmuch  as 
war  was  a  hard  reality  which  could  not  be  overlooked,  for  the  8kir> 
mishing  went  on  outside,  and  there  were  continual  affrays  b^ween 
Americans  and  British  both  by  land  and  sea.  In  one  breatii  the  Con- 
gress, which  had  just  placed  at  its  Viead  the  proscribed  traitor,  John 
Hancock,  advised  the  colonies  to  prepare  for  defence,  and  in  the  next 
voted  a  second  petition  to  the  King.  The  Governor  of  Vuginia  took 
refuge  on  board  a  man-of-war,  and  royal  government  was  at  an  mid. 
Massachusetts  asked  for  a  commander4n-chief,  and  John  Adams  uiged 
the  appointment  of  Washington.  Still,  Congress,  full  of  loyalty,  eager 
to  avert  war,  and  dreading  rebellion,  hesitated ;  but  the  pressure  of 
events  could  not  be  resisted.  It  was  voted  to  raise  money  to  buy  gun- 
powder, the  oiganisaticm  of  the  Continental  army  was  begun,  and  on 
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June  fifteenth  Geoi^  Washington  was  elected  commander-in-chief. 
On  the  foUowing  day  he  appeared  in  Congress,  and,  with  a  modesty 
as  fine  as  it  was  simple  and  sincere,  accepted  the  heavy  harden  im- 
posed upon  him.  Even  while  the  delegates  were  pledging  themsdves 
to  sustain  Washington,  Prescott  was  preparing  for  his  march  to  Breed^s 
HiU,  and  the  cloads  of  war  were  gathering  very  fast  about  the  hesi- 
tating Congress,  who  went  on  with  half  measures,  published  an  address 
justifying  their  taking  up  arms,  sent  another  petition  to  the  King, 
and  on  the  first  of  August  adjourned  for  five  weeks. 

On  the  third  of  July  Washington  took  command  of  the  army.  Ha 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  horde  of  militia,  braTe  and  patriotic^ 
but  ill-armed,  undisciplined,  unoiganiaed,  and  wanting  in  almost  every- 
thing  necessary  for  successful  war.  As  the  summer  wore  away,  and 
autumn  and  winter  followed,  Washington  dowly,  and  in  the  face  of 
almost  inconceivable  difficulties,  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  gave 
strength  and  unity  to  his  raw  and  scattered  forces.  Gunpowder  fail- 
ed, large  bodies  of  the  militia  went  back  to  thdr  homes,  winter  set  in 
with  its  usual  severity,  but  still  Washington  moved  steadfastly  onward, 
drawing  hb  lines  closer  and  closer  about  the  besi^;ed  city.  Frequent 
skirmishes  accustomed  the  men  to  war;  Knox  brought  the  cannon  of 
Ticonderc^  over  the  snow  to  Boston  before  the  spring  opened,  and 
then  Washington  was  ready  to  strike.  The  works  had  been  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  town,  until  at  last,  from  Dorchester  Heights, 
the  bombardment  was  begun.  The  British,  who  had  come  to  conquer, 
were  helpless,  and  word  came  to  Washington  that,  if  Howe  was  permit* 
ted  to  embark  unmolested,  the  town  would  be  spared.  The  proposal 
was  agreed  to ;  the  British  took  to  their  ships,  and  sailed  to 
Halifax ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  March  the  American  forces 
entered  the  town,  and  the  si^  of  Boston  was  at  an  end.  While  Wash- 
ington was  slowly  and  surely  investing  Boston,  and  forcing  the  Brit- 
ish from  the  soil  of  New  England,  other  movements  were  in  progress, 
promising  more  brilliant  results,  as  developed  by  the  captare  of  Ti- 
conderoga,  and  by  the  successful  partisan  warfare  of  Allen  and  Ar- 
nold in  the  region  of  the  lakes.  An  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  under  the  command  of  Schuyler,  started  from  Ticonderoga. 
Schuyler^s  ill-health  soon  left  General  Montgomery  at  the  head  of  Uie 
army,  and  for  two  months  he  persisted  in  the  si^  of  the  fort  at  St 
John%  contending  with  every  posdble  difficulty,  from  lack  of  supplies 
to  insubordination  and  inefficiency  among  the  soldiers  and  officers. 
Allen  made  a  foolhardy  attempt  upon  Montreal,  and  was  taken  pria- 
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oner;  bot  Montgom^^t  gtUaatry  and  penutoaoe  finaDy  prendad 
OT^  every  obstacle.  Tlie  forts  of  ChamUy  and  St  John's  weie  takeo^ 
and  the  Americans  pushed  northward  and  took  Montreal,  whenoe  Cbrie- 
ton  had  retreated  to  Quebec.  Soon  after  Montgomeiy  started  frooi 
Tioonderoga,  another  ezpeditiony  also  aimed  i^;ainat  Qoebec,  left  Bo^ 
ton  in  the  eariy  days  of  aatamn.  Commanded  by  Amotd,  thia  foroa 
was  to  make  its  way  through  the  wilderness  of  Maine,  surprise  Qne- 
bee,  and  join  Montgomery.  After  two  months  of  terrible  priTalioa 
and  suffering  by  cold,  hunger,  and  disease,  Arnold,  with  sadly  defdeted 
forces,  reached  the  St  Lawrence.  Precious  time  had  been  wasted, 
and  a  surprise  attempted  by  Arnold  with  his  weakened  forces  came 
to  nothing.  Carieton  reached  Quebec  with  his  troops  from  Montreal, 
and  soon  after  Montgomery  joined  Arnold.  In  the  dead  waste  of  a 
Canadian  winter,  with  the  ground  deq;>ly  frosen,  regular  approaches 
were  out  of  the  question ;  and  an  assault  was  therefore  agreed  upon, 
which  was  made  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  just  as  the  year  was  dosing. 
Desperate  as  it  was,  it  came  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  success,  and 
^ed  only  through  the  death  of  Montgomery,  who  was  killed  at  the 
head  of  his  advancing  men.  Arnold,  with  another  column,  penetrated 
Quebec,  but  was  wounded,  and  carried  from  the  fiekL  Morgan,  of  Vir- 
ginia, pushed  on  with  the  men,  and,  after  a  night  of  fierce  street-fight- 
ing, was  compelled  to  surrender,  being  cooped  up  in  the  narrow  streets, 
and  with  no  aid  from  without  After  ibis,  the  winter  wore  slowly 
and  uneventfully  away,  until  in  March  General  Wooster  arrived  with 
troops,  and  took  command.  He  effected  nothing,  and  factions  dis- 
order heightened  the  difficulties  of  the  disheartened  army ;  so  that, 
when  General  Thomas  took  the  command,  he  was  forced  to  retreat  to 
the  Sorel,  suffering  heavy  losses  inflicted  by  the  garrison  of  Quebec 
At  all  other  points  the  Americans  wore  beaten  as  the  spring  advanced, 
and  Sullivan,  who  succeeded  Thomas,  was  just  in  time  to  encourage  an 
expedition  which  was  badly  beaten  at  Point  dn  Lac,  and  th^  UX\  back 
to  Ticonderoga.  «  The  Canada  campaign  just  missed  success.  Full  of 
bright  hope  and  brilliant  promise,  and  marked  with  the  ntmoat  gal- 
lantry on  the  part  of  the  leaders,  it  resulted  in  noUiing  but  ruinous 
disaster;  and  the  only  gain  to  the  colonists  was  the  hard  experienoe 
of  unsuccessful  war. 

Meanwhile  Parliament,  in  full  accord  with  the  King,  was  ready  to 
push  hostilities.  The  army  was  raised  to  forty  thousand  men,  the  fleets 
were  increased,  large  bodies  of  mercenaries  were  bought  of  the  misera- 
ble princes  of  Getmany,  extensive  campaigns  were  planned,  and  prepa- 
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ntioiiB  were  made  to  strike  the  colonies  at  various  points.  The  value 
of  New  York  as  a  military  position  was  obvioos  to  both  English  and 
Americans,  and  the  Utter  made  haste  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Domestic  dissensions  were  already  running 
high,  and  Uie  conflict  between  Tories  and  patriots,  fomented  by  the 
new  (Governor,  Tryon,  became  more  and  more  bitter,  llie  Tories  con- 
trolled the  government,  and  straggled  for  the  committee ;  but  the 
patriots  were  backed  by  the  people,  and  under  the  lead  of  Sears  de- 
stroyed the  Tory  press,  and  brought  many  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Crown  to  reason  by  no  gentle  means.  But  all  this  led  to  nothing, 
until  the  arrival  of  G^eneral  Charies  Lee,  who  went  eneigetically  to 
work  to  fortify  Uie  city,  a  course  vigorously  pursued  by  his  successor, 
Lord  Stirling ;  and  as  soon  as  Washington  was  released  by  the  evacu- 
ation of  Boston,  he  pushed  his  army  forward,  arriving  in  New  York 
himself,  with  all  his  forces,  by  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  city  rap- 
idly assumed  the  appearance  of  a  fc^tified  camp. 

Li  the  south,  meantime,  Dunmore  had  failed  to  excite  servile  insur- 
rection, and  had  lost  his  hold  upon  Virginia ;  while  in  North  Carolina, 
Martin  strove  to  stir  up  civil  war,  and  in  a  proclamation  denounced  the 
rebels,  and  sunmioned  the  inhabitants  to  rally  about  the  standard  of 
the  King.  The  Highlanders  of  the  province,  and  many  of  the  B^^- 
lators,  who  had  been  conciliated  by  Martin,  responded  to  the  call,  and 
marched  to  the  coast  with  nearly  a  thousand  men.  But  the  procla- 
mation had  brought  the  patriot  party  also  into  the  field.  They  met  the 
royalists  at  a  bridge. near  Wilmington,  where  they  repulsed  and  dis- 
persed them,  making  many  prisoners.  Martin  had  already  fled,  and  the 
cause  of  the  King  was  broken  in  North  Carolina,  and  not  revived  for 
four  years.  Against  South  Carolina  more  formidable  preparations  were 
made,  and  the  King  sent  seven  r^ments  under  Clinton  and  Com- 
waUis,  and  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Parker,  to  reduce  Charleston.  Lee, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  southern  department,  worked  with  his  usual 
energy,  but  the  glory  belongs  to  the  patriot  leaders.  A  fort  was 
hastily  constructed  on  SuUivan^s  Island,  in  the  harbor,  and  put  in 
charge  of  Colonel  Moultrie ;  Gadsden,  on  James  Island,  defended  the 
approach  by  land,  while  the  city  itself  was  hastily  fortified.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  of  June  the  British  fleet  moved  up  the  channel,  and  for 
twelve  hours  poured  shot  and  shell  upon  Moultrie's  fort  The  tough 
palmetto  resisted  their  shot;  the  Americans  stood  their  ground  un- 
flinchingly, and  returned  a  heavy  and  well-directed  flre,  while  the 
land -forces  were  repulsed  and  prevented  from  reaching  tiie  island. 

82 
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After  a  prolonged  contest  the  British  withdrew.    Their  losses  had 
heen  severe^  and,  giving  np  their  plans  of  capture,  they  retomed  to 
New  York.    The  sooih  was  safe. 
Bat  while  the  Sonth  Cardinians  w«re  driving  off  the  British  the 

great  crisu  in  the  existence  of  the  colonies  was  drawing  <hi. 
1  vva*  ^^  through  the  aatomn,  winter,  and  spring,  with  ofteosive  and 

defensive  war  raging  around  them,  the  Continental  Congress 
had  be^  hesitating  and  moving  forward  with  reluctant  pace.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  much  might  have  been  gained  by  prompt,  deci- 
sive action,  by  throwing  off  at  once  the  bonds  of  the  mother  country, 
organizing  government,  and  adopting  a  vigorous  war  policy.  But  the 
Congress  of  the  colonies  was  a  body  of  law-abiding,  conservative  men, 
longing  to  bring  back  harmony,  and  not  plotting  independ^ce.  They 
did  not  advance  a  step  until  England  had  gone  beyond  in  wrong-doing, 
and  they  acted  only  under  the  strongest  outside  pressure.  With  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  the  spirit  of  independence  began  to  grow  rapid- 
ly, finding  expression  in  Uie  resolutions  of  towns,  and  then  of  counties, 
while  it  was  boldly  advocated  by  Paine  in  his  famous  pamphlet,  *'  Com- 
mon Sense."  The  colonies  b^pm  to  form  governments  of  their  own, 
and  declare  for  independence.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  drift  of 
public  sentiment,  which  every  day  grew  stronger  and  more  imperative. 
In  Congress  a  party  in  favor  of  independence  was  developed,  and  be- 
gan to  push  for  eneigetic  action  and  for  a  declared  rupture  with  Bng* 
land,  while  the  measures  necessitated  by  war  urged  them  on  in  the  same 
direction.  Bills  of  credit  were  issued,  the  army  was  regulated,  nego- 
tiations were  opened  with  Canada,  and  plans  for  a  general  govemmrat 
were  discussed,  so  that  in  the  spring  the  independent  movement  had 
become  almost  irresistible,  although  Pennsylvania  hung  back,  and  New 
Tork  was  divided.  The  strength  of  the  moderate  party  was  in  the 
middle  colonies ;  but  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  the  two  represent** 
tive  provinces,  the  strongholds  of  the  opposing  political  forces  of  the 
country,  were  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  our  history  thoroughly 
united ;  and  before  their  combined  strength  the  timid  and  backward 
conservatism  of  Pennsylvania  was  powerless.  One  colony  after  an- 
other was  brought  into  line  and  joined  in  the  cry  for  independence ; 
even  in  Pennsylvania  the  popular  party  gained  the  control ;  and  Mary- 
land and  New  York,  the  latter  still  sadly  divided,  were  swept  along  in 
the  current  On  the  seventh  of  June,  while  the  various  colonies  were 
still  moving  on  the  great  question,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  seconded  by 
John  Adams,  introduced  three  resolutions— one  for  independence,  one 
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forfordgn  alliaDce,  and  one  for  confedentioii.  Action  was  postponed, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  declaration.  There  was  long 
debate  and  deliberation,  Jobn  Adams  leading  for  the  independent  par- 
ty, John  Dickinson  for  the  party  of  conciliation.  On  the  second  of 
Jnly  the  resolution  dechuring  the  colonies  independent  was  passed, 
and  on  the  fourth  the  declaration  of  independence,  drafted  by  Jeffer- 
son and  somewhat  amended  by  the  committee  and  by  Congress,  was 
adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  Four  days  Uter,  it  was  given  to 
the  worid.  The  English  colonies  in  America  had  ceased  to  exist,  and 
a  new  nation  was  bom. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  regard  to  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence was  the  delay  in  making  it  Two  years  had  eli^>sed  since  the 
Continental  Congress  first  assembled ;  and  for  more  than  a  year  the 
colonies  had  been  ^igaged  in  desperate  hostilities,  and  had  an  army 
in  the  field.  Tet  they  lingered  and  hesitated.  There  was  in  tmth, 
so  far  as  the  colonies  themsdves  were  concerned,  nothing  inevitable 
about  the  American  Bevolntion.  There  was  no  irresistible  cause  for 
its  coming  then  or  later,  nothing  which  was  not  wholly  within  human 
control  No  old  system  was  breaking  down  and  forcing  the  rise  of  a 
new  one.  The  people  in  the  English  colonies  were  thoroughly  and 
sincerely  loyaL  Here  and  there  might  be  found  a  man  like  Samuel 
Adams,  who  felt  that  independence  ought  to  come ;  but  such  men 
were  rare  exceptions.  The  colonies  had  lived  for  years  under  their 
own  governments,  which  were  free  and  simple ;  and  if  the  wise  pol- 
icy of  Walpole,  of  letting  them  severely  alone,  had  been  continued, 
the  connection  between  the  colonies  and  the  parent  country  need  nev- 
er have  been  severed.  The  American  Revolution  was  wholly  due,  from 
the  very  outset,  to  the  condition  of  England  and  of  English  politics, 
and  to  the  gross  and  arrogant  stupidity  of  the  King  and  his  minis- 
ters, supported  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  FVom  the  very  inception 
of  Qrenville^s  scheme  of  taxation  to  the  declaration  of  independence, 
the  course  of  the  English  government  was  a  tissue  of  ignorant  mis- 
takes. They  found  that  taxation  without  representation  was  firmly 
resisted  in  the  colonies ;  and  instead  of  quietly  abandoning  the  prin- 
ciple, they  enforced  it  This  aroused  a  conflict  in  one  province,  and 
they  then  made  the  cause  of  that  colony  the  cause  of  all,  by  attempt- 
ing to  inflict  the  most  senseless  and  arbitrary  punishment  imagina- 
ble. They  forced  a  Continental  Congress  into  existence,  and  then 
trampled  on  its  loyalty,  scoffed  at  its  measures,  and  scorned  its  i^ 
peals.     They  knew  that  the  colonists  were  almost  entirely  men  of 
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BngUdi  race,  that  they  were  of  fine  English  stock,  and  many  of  tbem 
descendants  of  the  men  who  had  fought  the  great  Rebellion.  Know- 
ing all  this,  thick-witted  peers  announced  in  the  Hoose  of  L<Nrds  that 
the  Americans  were  cowards ;  and  it  was  assumed  with  an  imbecile 
stupidity  which  passes  expression  that  Americans  woold  not  fight 
The  insnlts  of  Lord  Sandwich  and  his  fellows  w^e  bitteriy  answered 
by  the  shoots  of  the  Minnte-men,  as  the  flower  pf  the  British  aimy 
recoiled  and  fell  back  from  the  dopes  of  Banker  HilL  English  oiB- 
oers  precipitated  bloodshed,  and  English  ministers  planned  the  con- 
qnest  of  three  million  people  of  their  own  race,  sqMurated  from  them 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Very  rarely  does  history  record  great  erenta 
so  laigely  caused  by  actions  as  needless  as  they  were  avoidable.  Igno- 
rance and  arrogance  have  been  responsible  for  many  misfortanea,  bat 
they  never  cost  any  nation  more  than  they  did  England  in  1776.  By 
her  own  errors  and  her  corrupt  politics,  and  by  absolutely  nothing 
else,  she  drove  her  great  ooloniea  into  independence^  and  dismembeied 
her  empire. 
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Chapter  XXIV. 

THK  WAR  FOR  INDEFBNDENOB :  FROM  1776  TO  1781 

With  the  Dedantion  of  Indqwndence  colonial  existence  came  to 
an  end ;  bnt  six  dreaiy  yean  of  hard  fighting  were  to  pass  be- 
fore the  declaration  became  an  admitted  fact  The  War  of 
Independence  is  the  period  in  oar  history  which  abo^e  all  otliers  is 
thoroQghly  fiuniliar  to  every  one»  and  it  would  be  useless  and  super- 
flnous  to  attempt  here  to  add  anything  to  what  has  ahready  been  writ- 
ten of  the  war,  or  to  trace  its  events  in  detail  So  for  as  the  present 
work  is  conoemedy  it  cornea  to  an  end,  strictly  speakings  with  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  on  the  second  of  July,  1776.  But  American  history 
is  divided  into  two  parts — ^the  history  of  the  colonies  and  the  history 
of  the  United  States ;  and  between  diese  two  portions — ^between  the 
Declaration  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris — ^Ke  six  years  of  war.  In  that 
intervening  period,  although  the  cdonies  had  ceased  to  exist  as  such, 
the  struggle  to  build  up  and  devel<^  a  great  nation  had  not  b^^n. 
Everything  was  absorbed  in  taking  the  first  step  which  must  precede 
national  life— in  securing  independence.  The  English  colonies  could 
not  begin  their  career  as  a  nation  until  they  had  extorted  from  Eng- 
land, and  from  the  worid,  an  acknowledgment  of  their  independence. 
In  the  fullest  sense,  the  history  of  the  colonies  does  not  end  until  that 
of  the  nation  begins— with  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  For  the  sake  of  his- 
torical completeness,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  trace  in  the 
barest  outline  the  events  of  the  war  which  insured  national  existence, 
l^th  the  close  of  that  war  a  new  era  opens,  and  the  forces  generated 
during  a  century  and  a  half  <d  colonial  life  begin  to  pUy  their  part, 
and  work  out  their  destiny  on  the  broad  stage  of  national  history. 

Before  Congress  had  agreed  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
forerunners  of  a  fine  English  army  of  over  thirty  thousand  men,  in* 
eluding  eight  thousand  Hessians,  had  already  arrived  in  New  York 
harbor;  and  by  the  end  of  August  these  well -equipped  and  thor- 
oughly disciplined  forces  were  ready  to  move  against  the  Americas 
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works  on  LongUand.  Thus  for  ibe  scales  of  war,  despite  the  iD-fatod 
Canadian  expedition,  had  inclined  heavily  in  ftivor  of  the  odonists; 
bat  they  were  now  aboat  to  tarn,  and  the  rebellions  Americana  were 
soon  to  feel  the  fall  strain  of  the  donbtfal  conflict  in  which  they  had 
eog>g^  against  the  great  power  of  England.  On  the  twenty-seventh 
of  Aogost  the  fighting  b^;an  on  Long  Island.  The  American  out- 
posts were  driven  in,  a  strong  body  of  British  troops  advanced  by  an 
nngnarded  pass,  and  reached  the  flank  of  Stirling's  conmiand,  which 
was  also  attacked  in  front ;  and  finally  Stirling  was  forced  to  snrren- 
der  with  nearly  a  thoasand  men.  The  Americans  were  poshed  back 
to  their  inner  defences,  and,  althongh  strongly  re-enforced  by  Wash- 
ington, were  in  great  danger.  The  suspense  oontinaed  for  two  days, 
while  the  British  advanced  their  worb,  and  prepared  to  cruA  the 
main  body  of  the  American  army ;  hot  on  Uie  twenty-ninth  it  was 
resolved  to  retreat ;  and  daring  the  night,  in  the  foce  of  many  difli- 
calties  and  mistakes,  the  American  forces  were  all  safdy  tranq^rted 
to  New  York.  This  abandonment  of  Long  Island,  and  tl^  safe  re- 
moval of  the  army,  were  all  performed  nnder  the  immediate  saper- 
vision  of  Washington,  and  were  the  first  eihibitionsof  his  genias  for 
sastaining  defeat,  holding  his  army  together,  and  esciq[>ing  from  i^^par- 
ently  hopeless  diflScalties.  While  the  British  hesitated  and  lingmd 
for  two  weeks,  the  question  of  evacuating  New  York  was  anxioaalj 
debated.  At  first  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  eity ;  then  Congress  left 
the  whole  matter  to  the  commander4n-chief ;  and  Washington,  fully 
understanding  the  faults  of  his  motley  and  unoiganiaed  forces,  det»^ 
mined  to  abandon  the  city.  Howe,  anxious  to  int^x^pt  him,  sent 
vessels  up  the  river  and  landed  tro<^  At  Sp's  Bay  the  Conneeti- 
cut  militia  gave  way  in  a  panic ;  while  Washington,  in  a  towering 
passion  at  their  flight,  rode  up  and  down,  and  vainly  ttied  to  rally 
them.  The  other  rear  divisions,  hotly  pressed,  escaped  in  safety,  and 
the  whole  army  was  brought  together  on  Hariem  Heights,  having  lost 
through  their  want  of  discipline  cannon  and  supplies.  Their  failings 
were  those  of  raw  troops,  for  there  was  no  lack  of  courage  and  spirit 
among  them.  The  very  day  after  their  disorderly  retreat  they  had 
a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  British,  and  inflicted  severe  losses  upon 
them.  Disorder  and  discontent  still  continued;  but  the  fire  which 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  New  York,  and  the  slowness  of  the  Brit* 
ish,  gave  a  brief  breathing  space.  On  the  twelfth  of  October  Howe 
began  to  advance  again,  intending  to  cut  off  Washington's  retreat; 
but  his  movements  were  so  clumsy  and  deliberate  that  Washington, 
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who  was  folly  prepared,  fell  back  in  good  order  to  White  Plains,  akiiw 
miahing  wiUi  snccee^  and  leaving  a  garrison  in  Fort  Washington.  At 
White  Plains  he  intrenched  himself.  The  British  attacked  one  of  the 
American  positions,  and,  after  a  short,  sharp  fight,  the  latter  retreated, 
having  snifered  less  than  their  enemies.  Washington  soon  after  again 
fell  back  to  an  unassailable  position  on  Northcastle  Heights,  while 
Howe  retraced  his  steps,  and  carried  bj  assaolt  and  with  heavy  losses 
Fort  Washington.  Not  long  after.  Fort  Lee,  now  ontenable,  was  aban- 
doned, and  Uie  Hudson  was  open  to  the  British. 

Washington's  oondition  was  trying  in  the  extreme.  His  army  was 
greatly  reduced  by  the  return  to  their  homes  of  large  bodies  of  the 
militia,  and  so  many  more  were  soon  to  go  that  the  General  seemed 
on  the  point  of  being  left  without  soldiers.  He  was  hampered,  too, 
by  the  orders  of  Congress,  who  believed  that  their  collective  wisdom 
was  suited  to  the  conduct  of  war,  and  he  had  not  that  control  over 
his  oflScers  so  essential  to  a  commander,  but  which  was  not  under- 
stood in  America.  With  all  these  difficulties  pressing  upon  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  act;  for  it  was  dear  that  the  British  would  move  through 
New  Jersey  upon  Philadelphia.  Leaving  Lee  and  Heath  in  New  York, 
Washington  started  for  New  Jersey,  with  the  British,  under  Comwal- 
lis,  close  at  his  heels.  As  the  Americans  went  out  at  one  end  of  a 
town,  the  British  entered  at  the  other.  With  an  army  reduced  to 
three  thousand  men,  Washington  continued  his  retreat,  watdiing  for 
an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow ;  and  after  him  came  the  soldiers  of 
the  King,  ravaging,  burning,  and  destroying  as  Uiey  advanced.  Wash- 
ington sent  in  every  direction  to  raise  troops,  and  appealed  strongly 
and  constantly  to  Congress  for  the  formation  of  a  regular  army.  Lee, 
who  was  ordered  to  join  him,  hung  back,  aiming  at  a  separate  com- 
mand, and  was  luckily  captured  by  a  British  scoutmg  party ;  and  then 
Sullivan,  who  succeeded  Lee,  moved  rapidly  forward,  and  joined  Wash- 
ington on  the  twentieth  of  December.  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey were  wild  with  panic  and  fear;  Congress  had  left  Philadelphia  in 
alarm,  and  the  loyalists  were  coming  in  and  accepting  the  pardon  of- 
fered by  Howe.  The  curse  of  jarring  councils  and  colonial  jealousies 
began  to  make  its  evil  influence  strongly  felt  It  was  the  supreme 
moment  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  fate  of  the  colonies  hung 
trembling  in  the  balance.  The  great  conflict,  with  all  its  tremendous 
issues,  was  centred  in  one  man,  at  the  head  of  a  small,  dispirited,  and 
n^lected  army.  As  great  a  statesman  as  he  was  general,  Washing- 
t^  felt  to  the  full  the  gravity  of  the  situation ;  and  he  knew  that 
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for  monl  eSeoii  far  more  than  for  any  military  gain,  a  nelory 
be  won.  He  carried  the  American  Berdotion  in  hie  baiida»  and  aatfed 
the  caoie  of  the  coioniea.  Croasing  the  Delaware  <m  Qirirtmaa  night» 
Waihingt<»i,  deqnie  delays,  and  the  Cailnve  of  the  co-operating  eoi- 
nmns,  awept  down  upon  Trenton*  The  TTemiinii  posted  there  were 
aarpriaed;  their  commander^  Bahl,  was  mortally  woonded,  and,  OTer- 
whelmed  by  the  fierce  chaige  of  the  Americana^  they  aorrenderad. 
Nearly  a  thoniand  men,  with  gonai  cannon,  and  flaga,  were  the  tro- 
phies of  the  Tictory.  Washington  crossed  the  rtfer,  recrossed  it»  and 
waa  again  at  Trenton,  gathering  re-enforoementa,  and  holding 
his  little  army  well  together,  while  the  startled  British  made 


hasty  preparations  to  retrisfe  the  disaster.  Ooncentrating  aeven  thou- 
sand men  at  Princeton,  Comwallia  marched  to  Trenton  and  confront- 
ed Washington,  who  was  in  poaition  on  the  other  side  of  Assanpink 
Creek.  The  situation  was  periloos  in  the  extreme.  Learing  hia  firea 
boming,  Washington  marched  back  by  another  road  in  the  very  diieo- 
tion  by  which  Gomwallis  had  jost  come.  In  the  morning  he  was  at 
Princeton,  and,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  in  whidi  Genersl  Mercer  waa 
killed,  he  broke  into  the  town,  and  rooted  the  regiments  left  there 
by  ComwalHs.  Learing  Princeton,  Washington  withdrew  to  winter- 
qoarters  at  Morristown,  and  there  was  a  pause  in  tl^  war.  The  foroea 
engaged  in  these  actions  were  trifling,  bat  the  life  of  a  nation  was  at 
stake,  and  this  brief  campaign,  both  from  a  political  and  military 
point  of  riew,  was,  for  its  length — ^if  the  issues  inrolved  and  ail  the 
conditions  be  considered — as  brilliant,  and  as  fall  of  skill  and  daring, 
as  anything  in  the  annals  of  modem  warfare.  It  has  all  the  qaalitiea 
of  Napoleon's  last  campaign  agidnst  the  Allies  in  France,  and,  if  Waah- 
ington  had  never  foogfat  another  battle,  would  entitle  him  to  the  place 
of  a  great  commander. 

During  the  winter  there  were  various  small  afiairs,  raids  and  sur- 
prises, on  both  sides,  in  which  the  Americans  had,  on  the  whole,  the 
advantage ;  but  the  most  important  event  was  the  despatch  of  sup- 
plies from  France,  through  the  efforts  of  Beaumarohais,  and  with  the 
conoivance  of  the  French  government  Meantime  Washington  devoted 
himself  to  reorganising  and  increasing  his  army,  aided  to  some  extent 
by  Congress  at  last  waking  up  to  the  needs  of  the  war.  The  work, 
however,  was  dow  and  arduous,  the  colonies  were  lax  and  disoiganiaed, 
and  it  was  nearly  summer  before  Washington  succeeded  in  getting 
even  seven  thousand  soldiers  together.  He  watched  Howe  dosdy, 
but  could  gather  little  information  as  to  his  movements  until  ibe  e^ 
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of  /0I7,  when  the  Enj^ish  fleet  and  army  sailed  from  New  York  and 
appeared  in  the  Ddaware.  Wathington  hastened  sonthwaid  to  meet 
them,  and  was  joined  in  his  camp  on  the  Neshaminy  by  Lafayette, 
De  Ealby  and  a  few  other  Firench  oflScers.  A  few  days  later  news 
came  that  Howe,  who  had  left  the  Delaware,  was  in  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  Washington  again  pushed  forward  to  check  his  advance.  The 
opposing  forces  met  at  the  river  Brandywine.  The  Americans,  con- 
fused and  misled  by  uncertain  intelligence,  suffered  their  right  flank 
to  be  turned ;  Sullivan  f dl  back  in  disorder,  Wayne  was  repulsed,  and 
Washington  was  fovced  to  retreat  A  few  days  Uter  Wayne's  com- 
mand was  surprised  at  Paoli,  and  suffered  severely.  The  British  preea- 
ed  on ;  the  news  of  their  advance  drove  the  members  of  Congresa 
and  the  patriots  in  hasty  flight  from  Philadelphia ;  and  on  the  twen- 
ty-sizth  of  August  Howe  was  in  possession  of  the  city.  The  English 
forces  were  then  somewhat  divided.  Troops  had  been  sent  against 
the  forts  on  the  Delaware ;  Comwallis,  with  several  regiments,  was  in 
Philadelphia;  and  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  encamped  at 
Oermantown,  where  Washington,  undeterred  by  defeat,  determined 
to  fall  suddenly  upon  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  His  plans 
were  laid  with  his  wonted  skill,  but  Uie  attack  was  to  be  made  by 
four  columns,  and  he  failed  through  the  errors  of  his  subordinates. 
Early  in  the  morning,  on  the  fourth  of  October,  the  Americans  ad- 
vanced rapidly  under  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  driving  in  the  advance 
posts,  and  pudied  on,  flushed  with  success,  upon  the  main  line.  Ev- 
erything promised  success ;  but  some  of  the  British  threw  themselvea 
into  the  Chew  House,  and  thus  brought  on  a  sharp  engagement  in  the 
rear  of  the  advancing  columns.  Time  was  thus  lost  In  the  smoke 
and  fog,  and  with  firing  behind  them,  the  Americans  fell  into  confu- 
rion ;  two  of  the  co-operating  columns  mistaking  each  other  for  the 
enemy,  became  engaged,  the  English  forces  concentrated,  and  Wash- 
ington was  again  forced  to  retreat,  with  heavy  loss.  The  moral  effect 
of  proving  his  ability  to  fight  so  soon  after  a  defeat  was  the  only 
gain  in  the  disaster  at  Germantown.  Howe  withdrew  his  forces  to 
Philadelphia,  and  devoted  himself  to  clearing  the  river;  but  his  first 
attempt  on  Fort  Mercer  failed  compl^ly.  Colonel  Donop  and  four 
hundred  Hessians  were  killed,  and  the  rest  driven  back  to  the  city. 
WiUi  the  aid  of  the  fleet  the  next  effort  was  more  successful  Fort 
Mifflin  was  taken,  and  Fort  Mercer  soon  after  was  abandoned.  Master 
of  the  river,  Howe  endeavored  to  draw  Washington  into  a  general 
battle,  bat  Washington  would  not  leave  his  position.    There  was 
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some  heavy  tkinDuluDg,  in  which  Uie  adrantage  was  with  the  . 
cant ;  and  then  Howe  went  into  winterHinarten  at  I1iiladdphia»  and 
Washington,  with  his  barefooted,  ragged,  and  sofEering  aoldieta,  with- 
drew to  Valley  Forge. 

While  Washington  was  waging  donhtfol  war,  endnrii^  defeat,  and 
solely  by  skill  and  constancy  holding  the  enemy  in  check,  the  fate 
of  the  Revolotion  was  decided  in  the  Ncffth.  In  aoeordanoe  with  a 
favorite  plan  of  the  King,  General  Boigoyne,  with  dght  thoosand  men, 
a  large  body  of  Indians,  and  a  heavy  train  of  artall^,  came  dowii 
from  St  John's,  aiming  at  Albany,  and  intending  to  join  Howe  and 
cot  off  New  England  from  the  rest  of  the  colonies.  At  first  all  went 
well.  Throogh  the  negligence  of  St  Clair,  Ticonderoga  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  Americans  retreating,  lost  heavily  by  the  afttadcs 
of  the  British,  who  pursued  them  closely.  Schuyler,  who  was  in 
command  in  the  northern  department,  fell  back  from  Fort  Anne  to 
Fort  Edward,  where  he  joined  St  Clair.  They  coold  only  master  be> 
tween  them  about  five  thousand  men,  and  Schuyler  soit  for  re-enforce- 
ments. Washington,  straitened  as  he  was,  responded,  and  sent  troops^ 
inclndiDg  Morgan  and  his  Virginia  riflemen ;  but  the  whole  country 
was  terro^6tricken  by  Bui|^yne's  rapid  success.  In  reality  the  alarm 
was  most  fortunate.  To  form  a  rejgular  army  in  the  colonies  was  a 
task  of  surpassing  diflSculty ;  to  call  out  in  defence  of  their  invaded 
homes  men  who  were  brave  and  skilled  in  rough  fighting,  was  com- 
paratively easy.  The  keen  sense  of  danger  roused  the  people  to  anus. 
Burgoyne  was  delayed  after  his  victories  by  Schuyler's  having  torn 
up  bridges  and  obstructed  the  roads,  and  in  that  time  the  tide  turned 
against  him.  Burgoyne  intended  to  strike  right  and  left  as  weU  aa 
in  front,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  plan  Colonel  St  Leger  was  sent  to 
the  west  to  capture  Fort  Schuyler,  defended  by  Colonel  Gansevoort, 
with  some  seven  hundred  men.  Gansevoort  was  fully  prepared,  and 
refused  to  surrender;  and  while  St  Leger  besieged  him  the  militia  of 
the  country  turned  out  under  Herkimer,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of 
the  fort  St  Leger  met  them  at  Oriskany,  and  there  was  a  bloody 
and  desperate  fight,  which  gave  the  soldiers  in  the  fort  opportunity 
for  a  successful  sally,  and  checked  the  British  completely.  St  Leger, 
alarmed  by  rumors  of  the  advance  of  fresh  forces,  raised  the  siege  and 
retreated.  In  the  east,  Burgoyne  sent  out  five  hundred  men  under 
Colonel  Baum,  to  capture  the  supplies  stored  at  Bennington,  of  which 
be  began  to  have  sore  need.  Again  the  militia  turned  out,  composed 
of  the  hardy  settlers  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  led  by  John 
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Stark.  They  sanroQDded  the  British,  etonned  their  eMthworks,  oapi- 
ared  Bamn  and  all  his  men,  and  repolsed  with  shmghter  Colonel 
Breyman,  who  had  been  sent  to  his  relief.  These  victories  inspired 
all  the  country  with  enthosiasm.  Men  ponred  into  the  camp  at  Be- 
mns's  Heights,  where  Gates  had  superseded  Schoyler,  and  was  ready 
to  reap  the  fraits  of  the  rictories  achieved  by  the  people.  The  Brit* 
ish  had  no  choice  bnt  to  posh  forward,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  Sep- 
tember  they  attacked  the  American  position  in  force.  There  was  a 
day  of  hard  fighting,  little  generalship,  each  corps  fighting  for  itself, 
and  in  the  evening  the  Americans  withdrew  within  their  lines.  It 
was  nominally  a  drawn  battle,  bat  it  was  disastroos  to  the  British. 
There  was  a  delay  of  neariy  three  weeks,  while  the  British  strength- 
ened their  defences,  and  fresh  troops  came  into  the  American  camp. 
Qinton  was  baming  and  ravaging  on  the  Hudson ;  bnt  he  gave  no 
hope  to  Buigoyne,  whose  situation  was  Htit  becoming  desperate.  On 
the  seventh  of  October  he  again  advanced,  there  was  another  hard 
fight,  and  the  British  fell  back  in  disorder  to  their  camp.  The  next 
day  Burgoyne  began  his  retreat,  and  abandoning  almost  everything, 
moved  to  Saratoga;  but  his  position  was  hopeless.  Every  avenue  of 
escape  was  cut  off;  his  provisions  were  neariy  exhausted ;  and  on  the 
seventeenth  of  October,  after  some  negotiation,  he  surrendered,  and 
over  five  thousand  men  laid  down  their  arms  and  were  sent  as  pris- 
onen  to  Boston. 

The  battles  in  New  York,  which  have  taken  rank  among  the  deci- 
sive battles  of  the  world,  produced  three  important  results. 
The  first  was  a  wretched  intrigue,  known  as  Uie  Conway  Cabal, 
to  supersede  Washington  and  put  Gates  at  the  head  of  the  armies. 
While  Washington  was  struggling  through  the  dreary  winter  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  overcoming  every  sort  of  obstacle,  arguing  with  Congress, 
and  trying  to  teach  them  Uieir  duty,  spending  his  whole  strength  of 
heart,  and  mind,  and  body,  this  miserable  faction  was  at  work  against 
hioL  They  were  not  without  hopes  of  success;  for  Congress,  which 
had  b^^n  to  degenerate,  was  dazzled  by  the  northern  victories,  and 
failed  to  compretiend  the  greater  services  rendered  by  Washington  in 
defeat  The  whole  business  finally  came  to  light,  and  was  ruined  at 
once  by  the  popular  support  given  to  Washington.  Gates  was  sent 
from  the  board  of  war  to  the  North,  MiflSin  was  put  on  trial  for  mis- 
management in  the  quartermaster's  department,  and  Conway's  resig- 
nation was  accepted,  and  his  place  as  inspector-general  filled  by  Baron 
SteaboD,  who  did  excellent  work  in  effecting  discipline  and  organiza* 
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Hon  among  IIm  troops.  Hie  aeoond  iMoe  of  Brngoyne^t  mnmakg 
was  Uie  recogiiitioii  of  the  ookmks  by  Fhuioe,  and  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  that  power,  negotiated  by  FhinkliD  and  ratiied  by  Congreaa 
in  May.  The  third  resoH  waa  an  ofEer  by  Lord  North  to  abandon  the 
right  of  taxationf  and  recogniae  Congreaa.  The  opposition  wished  to 
go  farther,  and,  withont  yielding  independence,  to  hdd  that  qoestioii 
in  abeyance,  and  make  peace  at  all  hasarda;  bot  the  insane  obstinacy 
of  the  King  thwarted  the  <q>position,  and  Lord  North's  propositiona, 
Gke  all  the  rest  of  his  policy,  had  the  fatal  defect  of  being  too  late. 

Hie  spring  of  1778  wore  away  withoot  any  ereat  of  impcMrtance. 
The  British  made  an  attempt  to  capture  Lafayette,  aent  ont  with  tm 
army  of  obsenration,  and  were  completely  foiled.  The  end  of  Jone 
came  before  the  English  army  moved,  and  then  it  was  mesdy  to  re- 
treat Fourteen  thousand  men,  nnder  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
who  had  succeeded  Howe,  mardied  from  Philadelphia,  which  they  had 
?ainly  held  all  winter,  toward  New  York.  Washington  broke  camp  at 
once  and  started  in  pnrsoit,  determined  to  strike  a  heafy  blow.  He 
came  op  with  Uie  British  at  Monmonth  Cooit^onae,  and  Lee,  in  com- 
mand of  the  adTance,  was  ordered  to  attack  as  soon  as  the  enemy  be- 
gan to  move.  The  opening  skirmishee  were  in  fsror  of  the  Ameri- 
cans; bat  Lee  gave  oontradietoiy  orders,  the  troops  became  confoaed, 
and  finally  Lee  fell  back.  He  was  met  by  Washington,  filled  with 
anger  at  Uiis  disregard  of  his  orders,  and  there  was  a  stormy  scene  be- 
tween them,  the  afEair  resnlting  snbseqnently  in  Lee's  trial  by  conrt- 
martial  and  saq>en8ion.  Washington  set  to  woik  to  remedy  Lee's  mis- 
takes. He  stopped  the  retreat,  brought  np  the  mam  body  of  his  army, 
and  repulsed  Uie  British,  who  had  began  to  advance;  bat  the  oppor- 
tanity  for  victory  was  lost,  and  the.  battle  was  not  decisive.  CSinton 
marched  on,  and  reached  New  York  in  safety,  followed  by  Washing- 
ton, who  took  up  his  position  at  White  Rains. 

The  arrival  of  the  FVench  tamed  every  one's  attention  in  a  new 
direction.  Philadelphia  was  saved.  I^Estaing,  the  French  admiral, 
believed  there  was  not  saflScient  water  to  admit  his  entrance  at  New 
York,  and  he  therefore  sailed  to  Newport,  held  by  the  British,  nnder 
General  Pigot,  with  six  thousand  men.  The  French  troops  were  to  co- 
operate with  Sullivan,  who  was  in  Rhode  Island  with  some  ten  thou- 
sand soldiers.  Sullivan  advanced,  however,  before  the  time  agreed 
upon,  there  was  a  misunderstanding  with  lyEstaing,  and  a  fatal  de- 
lay. Lord  Howe,  with  the  English  fleet,  appeared  off  the  harbor,  and 
D'Eetaing  put  to  sea  to  give  him  battle,    llie  British  avoided  him,  a 
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storm  scattered  both  fleets,  and  D'Bstaing  came  back  with  his  ships 
much  shattered,  and  then,  despite  the  prayers  and  remonstrances  of 
the  Americans,  departed  to  Boston  to  repair  and  reflt  Sullivan,  thos 
left  alone,  determined  to  fight  at  all  events,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  Angost  advanced.  Although  most  of  his  troops  were  raw  levies, 
ihey  fought  well  and  bravely ;  but  were  finally  driven  back,  suffering, 
however,  much  less  than  the  enemy.  The  news  of  coming  re-enforce* 
ments  from  New  York  obliged  Sullivan  to  retreat  to  the  main-land, 
a  movement  which  he  executed  safely  and  just  in  time.  Thus  the 
first  combined  attempt  of  the  allies,  ^m  which  so  much  was  confi- 
dently expected,  came  to  nothing,  owing  mainly  to  the  slackness  of 
the  FVench,  and  left  behind  it  much  heart-burning  and  discord.  Else* 
where  little  was  done.  On  the  western  frontier  the  Indians,  incited 
by  the  British,  broke  in  upon  the  settlements  and  laid  them  waste, 
the  Wyoming  Massacre  standing  out  among  these  forays  with  evil 
prominence.  But  the  gain,  on  the  whole,  was  with  the  Americans. 
Clarke  finally  made  himself  master  of  Vincennes,  and  the  Indians  be- 
gan to  desert  the  British  standard.  C^eorge  IIL  and  his  ministers 
had,  in  fact,  little  but  a  long  list  of  failures  and  defeats  to  contem* 
plate.  They  had  been  driven  from  New  England.  For  two  years 
they  had  subjected  the  middle  provinces  to  all  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  the  only  result  was  that  Clinton  controlled  the  ground  upon 
which  hb  troops  were  camped,  and  was  held  in  check  by  Washington 
and  prevented  from  making  any  effective  movement  One  portion 
of  the  colonies  had  remained  unmolested,  and  it  was  determined  to 
carry  the  war,  which  had  failed  elsewhere,  to  the  South. 

Colonel  Campbell,  late  in  the  autumn  of  1778,  landed  in  Oeorgia 
with  two  thousand  men,  surprised  and  defeated  Robert  Howe,  in  com- 
mand of  the  American  forces,  and  captured  Savanuah.  There  he  was 
joined  by  Prevost  from  St  Augustine,  and  soon  after  the  seizure  of 
Augusta  restored  Georg^  to  England.  These  victories  were,how^ 
ever,  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  savage  and  desperate  civil  war. 
The  Tories  were  stronger  and  more  determined  in  the  South  than 
anywhere  in  the  North,  except  in  New  York,  and  they  eagerly  joined 
the  King's  forces  and  formed  regiments.  On  the  other  side  the  pa- 
triots formed  companies  of  rangers  and  guerillas,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try, from  Georgia  to  Virginia,  was  desolated  during  the  period  of  the 
British  ascendency  by  bitter  partisan  warfare.  The  success 
of  the  English  alarmed  Congress.  Lincoln  was  hastily  sent 
down  to  take  Howe's  place,  and  during  the  winter  and  spring  neither 
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he  nor  his  enemy  accomplished  anything  of  importance.  In  May 
Prevoet  appeared  before  Charleston,  where  some  of  the  citixens  were 
for  making  terms,  but  Rutledge  and  the  patriots  woold  not  yidd. 
Lincoln  attacked  Prevost  and  was  rqpolsed,  and  soon  after  the  Brit> 
ish  fell  back  to  Savannah.  In  the  North  Clinton  rraiained  inactive. 
General  Matthews  landed  with  a  small  force  in  Yirginia,  plnndered 
houses  and  ravaged  the  country,  while  Tryon  made  a  second  san- 
gainary  raid  in  Connecticut,  burning  and  destroying,  and  killing  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages.  Further  movements  of  this  sort  were 
checked  by  Wayne^s  brilliant  assault  upon  Stony  Point,  resulting  in 
the  capture  of  the  fort,  with  five  hundred  men  and  cannon  and  sup- 
plies, and  in  the  destruction  of  the  works,  which  kept  Clinton  quiet 
and  attentive  to  the  defence  of  New  York.  There  was  also  an  at- 
tempt— with  land  and  naval  forces — ^made  by  Massachusetts  i^^ainst 
a  British  post  on  the  Penobscot,  which  ended  in  defeat  and  disaatOT; 
and  with  the  coming  of  autunm  both  Clinton  and  Washington  went 
into  winter^quarters. 

The  centre  of  war  had  in  truth  shifted  to  the  soutL  Soon  after 
Prevost  returned  to  Savannah,  D^Bstaing,  who  had  been  repulsed  in  the 
West  Indies,  appeared  there  with  his  fleet  Troops  were  landed,  and 
Prevost  summoned  to  surrender.  While  the  negotiation  halted  re-oi- 
foroements  arrived,  the  British  determined  to  stand  their  ground,  and 
lancoln,  hastily  collecting  the  best  army  he  could,  pushed  south  and 
joined  the  French.  The  British,  however,  still  held  out,  and  at  last 
D'Estaing,  alarmed  by  the  lateness  of  the  season  for  the  safety  of  his 
fleet,  resolved  to  withdraw,  and  an  immediate  attack  became  necessary. 
On  the  ninth  of  October  the  assault  was  made,  and  the  French  and 
Americans  were  repulsed,  with  heavy  slaughter.  D*£staing  was  wound* 
ed,  and  Pulaski  killed.  The  French  took  to  their  ships  and  sailed  for 
France,  while  lancoln,  whose  army  was  chiefly  made  up  of  militia,  and 
rapidly  melted  away,  retreated  as  best  he  could  to  Charieston.  More 
formidable  preparations,  however,  were  making  against  the  South  than 
those  of  Prevost  and  Campbell.  Late  in  December  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton left  New  York  with  eight  thousand  men,  and  the  fleet  under  Ar^ 
buthnot.  After  suffering  severely  from  storms,  and  not  until  the  end 
of  January,  Clinton  found  himself  in  Georgia  with  a  united  force  of 
ten  thousand  men.  Sending  to  New  York  for  Lord  Rawdon  and 
three  thousand  additional  soldiers,  Clinton  began  to  advance  slowly 
and  carefully  upon  Charleston,  where  Lincoln  was  in  command  of  the 
army,  and  strongly  sustained  by  the  State  government    But  there 
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was  a  great  deal  of  fear  and  disaffectioD,  and  tbe  nnforiified  city  was 
really  iDdefensible.  Washington  would  have  had  Lincoln  withdraw, 
and  not  risk  so  much  in  defence  of  the  town ;  but  this  view  was  not 
accepted,  and  Lincoln  devoted  all  his  eneigies  to  constmcting  forti* 
fications.  The  task  was  hopeless.  Arbnthnot  passed  Fort  Monltrie 
in  safety ;  Clinton  poshed  his  works  forward,  and  on  the  twelfth  of 
May  Lincoln  capitnlated,  and  the  town  and  army  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British.  The  plundering  of  Prevost  was  continued,  but  in  a 
more  organized  fashion,  and  the  English  soldiers  and  officers  enriched 
themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  city.  Ten  days  later  confiscation  was 
threatened  to  all  who  did  not  submit;  and  on  the  third  of  June  Gin- 
ton  issued  a  proclamation  requiring  all  the  inhabitants,  on  pain  of  be- 
ing treated  as  rebels,  to  take  up  arms  for  the  King.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  policy  of  crushing  and  brutal  severity,  replete  with  plun- 
dering, confiscation,  hanging,  ill-treatment  of  prisoners,  and  massacres 
after  surrender ;  which,  backed  as  it  was  by  a  large  party  of  native  loy- 
alists, gave  to  the  war  in  the  South  a  character  for  savage  barbarity 
and  bitter  feeling  unknown  elsewhere.  Soon  after  his  proclamation 
was  published,  Qinton  departed  for  New  York,  leaving  Comwallis, 
now  the  favorite  of  the  ministry  and  his  own  rival,  in  command.  The 
winter  in  the  North  had  been  marked  by  great  suffering  in  the  Amer- 
ican army,  and  by  indecisive  and  trifling  actions,  with  little  advantage 
to  either  side.  On  his  return  from  South  Carolina,  Clinton  turned  his 
attention  to  gaining  by  treachery  what  he  had  failed  to  win  by  force; 
but  there  is  no  need  to  rehearse  the  familiar  story  of  Arnold's  treason. 
It  is  the  black  chapter  of  the  war  for  Lidependence.  The  prise  was 
West  Point  and  the  control  of  the  Hudson.  The  plot  failed  miser- 
ably, and  Major  Andr6  met  the  merited  death  of  a  spy  by  the  hands 
of  the  hangman ;  while  tiie  greater  criminal,  Arnold,  took  himself  and 
his  services  over  to  the  British. 

But  the  kst  scenes  in  the  war  were  not  to  be  enacted  in  the  north- 
em  or  middle  states.  The  final  decision  of  the  great  question  was  to 
be  made  in  the  South.  The  fall  of  Charieston  for  the  moment  para* 
lysed  resistance  in  South  Ourolina,  and  the  fortified  posts  of  the  inte- 
rior fell  one  after  another  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Tarleton 
ranged  over  the  country,  ravaging,  plundering,  and  dispersing  the  small 
parties  of  militia  retreating  to  the  north,  while  Comwallis  enforced 
everywhere  his  policy  of  luush  severity  and  bratal  punishments.  The 
middle  of  July  had  come  before  the  patriots,  who  had  rallied  under 
Sumter,  fell  upon  a  party  of  British  raiders  and  routed  them.    Sum- 
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ter  fdlowed  up  this  aflbdr  by  altoekii^  the  Britiah  apgaeecaafoBy  at 
Rooky  MoiiBt,  and  later  defeated  some  regimenta  of  loyally  at  Hai^ 
isg  Bock.  Meantime  Washington  had  detached  from  his  Kttle  anny 
two  thoosand  men  under  De  Kalb,  and  Vuginia  voted  as  many  moie. 
Washington  wished  to  have  the  southern  department  confided  to 
Gkeency  but  Congress  appointed  Ghites,  who  harried  sonthward,  gatli- 
ering  militia  on  the  way,  and  joined  De  Kalb  at  his  camp  on  De^ 
River.  Thence  he  poshed  on,  full  of  confidence,  to  overwhelm  tlie 
British  under  Lord  Rawdon  at  Camden ;  but  his  delays  at  a  critical 
moment  gave  Rawdon  time  to  intrench,  and  Comwallis  to  come  up. 
The  army  was  weakened  by  detaching  Sumter  with  eight  hundred 
men  to  cut  off  the  British  convoy  and  stores.  Ignorant  of  the  Bum- 
ber  of  his  soldiers,  with  a  bad  disposition  of  his  troops,  who  were 
strange  to  each  other,  and  chiefiy  untrained  militia,  Gates  advanced, 
and  the  armies  came  together  near  Camden.  The  militia  broke  in 
a  panic,  and  fled  from  the  field,  with  Gates  among  them.  De  Eidb 
and  his  Continentals  stood  their  ground  for  a  time,  but  De  Kalb  was 
killed,  and  his  men  gave  way.  The  British  lost  heavily  in  the  battle, 
but  the  rout  of  the  Ammcans  was  complete.  The  whole  army  was 
scattered ;  Gates  fled  two  hundred  miles  to  Hillsborou^ ;  and  Sum- 
ter, who  had  captured  the  convoy,  was  by  his  own  carelessness  aur- 
prued  and  beaten  by  Tarieton.  The  American  forces  in  South  Caro- 
lina were  utteriy  dispersed. 

As  in  the  North  after  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga,  so  in  the  South  after 
Camden,  the  tide  turned  in  the  darkest  hour,  and  again  it  was  a  pop- 
ular movement,  the  rising  of  men  in  defence  of  their  homes.  Com- 
wallis, destroying  property  and  life,  and  flushed  with  triumph,  looked 
forward  to  easy  conquest,  and  a  victorious  march  through  North  Car- 
olina and  Virginia.  Major  Ferguson  was  detached  with  two  hundred 
regulars  to  raise  the  loyalists,  and  he  soon  succeeded  in  enrolling  a 
large  body.  Separated  from  Comwallis,  he  occupied  himself  with  the 
pursuit  of  various  partisan  bands,  and  leamed  too  late  that  the  rising 
was  becoming  serious.  Williams  raised  a  strong  band  in  Ninety-six, 
and,  uniting  with  the  backwoodsmen  of  North  Ourolina  and  Virginia 
under  Sevier  and  Shelby,  fell  upon  Ferguson  at  King's  Mountain.  They 
stormed  the  heights  held  by  the  British,  Ferguson  fell,  and  his  men 
were  all  either  killed  or  made  prisoners.  The  effect  of  the  victoiy 
was  electric.  The  loyalist  rising  in  North  Carolina  was  checked,  the 
patriots  everywhere  began  to  take  arms,  the  partisans  under  Sumter 
and  Marion  increased  in  numbers  and  activity,  while  ComwaBia  was 
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f OTced  to  concentrate  his  annj,  and  move  more  slowly  and  leas  confi- 
dently. Meanwhile  Congress^  taking  at  last  the  adyioe  of  Washing- 
ton,  sent  Greene  to  take  command  in  the  Sonth.  Greene  hastened  to 
Oiariotte,  where  he  f  oond  a  miscellaneons  body  of  militia  gathered  by 
Gates  after  his  defeat,  utterly  onoiganiaed,  and  requiring  all  the  weary 
work  which  had  been  eipended  on  the  soldiers  of  the  North.  With 
quiet  persistence  Greene  addressed  himself  to  his  task  of  oiganiiation 
and  enlistment;  and  his  first  act  was  to  shoot  deserters,  for  the  militia 
came  and  w^nt  as  they  pleased.  While  thus  engaged,  Morgan,  with  a 
separate  command,  had  advanced  into  Sooth  Carolina,  where  he  was 
breaking  np  the  roving  bands  of  royal  partisans  and  checking  thttr 
ynaraoding.  Comwallis,  eager  to  cat  him  ofE,  sent  Tarleton  in  pnrsoit, 
and  at  the  same  time  moved  the  nudn  army  forward  to  intercept  his 
retreat  Taileton,  eleven  hnndred  strong,  and  well  equipped 
with  artillery,  came  np  with  the  Americans  at  the  Gowpois. 
Morgan  placed  Mb  cavalry  in  reserve,  the  Marylanders  in  the  centre, 
and  the  fiunons  riflemen  on  the  wings,  and  threw  forward  the  militia. 
The  latter  fell  back  before  the  British  onset,  skirmishing  heavily,  and 
the  main  Une  came  into  action.  As  the  Britash  began  to  gain,  Morgan 
withdrew  the  Maryland  troops,  and  formed  them  again,  while  the  ene- 
pay,  confident  of  victory,  mshed  forward.  Again  the  Maryland  troops 
fronted  them,  the  wings  pressed  forward,  and  the  British  found  them- 
selves surrounded  and  exposed  to  a  deadly  and  converging  fire.  Col- 
onel Washington  and  his  cavaby,  coming  from  the  woods,  charged, 
and  the  British  gave  way  in  hopeless  confusion,  losing  more  than  half 
their  force  in  liilled,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Destroying  their  heavy 
baggage,  they  fled,  leaving  arms,  cannon,  and  standards  in  possession 
of  the  Americans.  Gathering  up  his  prisoners  and  spoils,  Morgan  re- 
treated in  leisurely  foshion  into  North  Ourolina. 

The  blow  was  a  heavy  one  to  the  British ;  but  Comwallis,  full  of 
his  scheme  of  ending  the  war  on  the  Chesapeake,  destroyed  his  heavy 
baggage,  and  pressed  on  to  the  north  to  subjugate  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  The  forces  of  Greene  and  Morgan  had  united  at  Guilford, 
but  were  too  weak  to  ofEer  battla  The  light  troops,  under  Williams, 
hung  upon  the  British  fiank,  and  Comwallis,  resolving  to  crush  the 
Americans,  moved  rapidly  after  them.  By  a  rapid  and  masterly  re- 
treat of  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Catawba  to  the  Dan,  Greene  saved 
his  army,  and  the  moment  the  British  ceased  from  pursnit  was  again 
in  the  field.  The  loyalists  who  had  taken  arms  in  North  Carolina  were 
routed  and  tiieir  rising  stopped,  while  Greene,  baffling  Comwallis  un- 
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til  he  ahonld  receive  re-enf oroementoy  refused  to  fight  At  last,  by  the 
middle  of  March,  he  felt  strong  enough  to  risk  an  engagement,  and 
awaited  the  enemy  at  Goilford  Coorthouse,  where  a  sharp  battle  en- 
sued, in  which  the  British  lost  over  five  hundred,  and  the  Americans 
OTer  three  hundred  men.  The  British  broke  the  American  line,  and 
Gkeene,  without  having  used  his  reserves,  retreated  in  good  ordw  to 
a  place  of  safety ;  while  Gomwallis,  crippled  by  his  rictory,  hurried 
away  closely  pursued  by  Qreene,  ei^^  and  ready  to  fight  again,  and 
suceeeded  in  escaping  safely  to  Wilmington.  Instead  of  seeking  to 
regain  Charleston  and  maintain  his  hold  on  the  Ourolinas,  Comwallis, 
still  inflamed  with  a  sense  of  his  own  triumphs,  persisted  in  his  plan 
of  uniting  with  the  other  English  forces  on  the  Chesapeake,  and,  leav- 
ing Wilmington,  marched  on  to  Virginia. 

Greene,  as  soon  as  Comwallis  had  departed,  turned  back  to  South 
Carolina.  He  struck  first  at  Camden,  fought  with  Bawdon  at  Hob- 
kirk's  Hill,  was  defeated,  and  retreated  in  good  order  with  hb  artil- 
lery and  baggage,  and  baffled  Rawdon,  who  pursued  him  vainly  with 
fresh  troops.  Marion  and  Lee  in  the  interval  cut  the  communicatian 
between  Camden  and  Charieston,  and  the  British  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  former  position,  while  their  outlying  posts  fell  one  after  an- 
other into  the  hands  of  Sumter  and  Marion.  The  north-western  part 
of  South  Carolina  being  cleared,  Greene  moved  against  Ninety-six,  and, 
after  failing  to  carry  it  by  storm,  was  forced  to  retreat  by  the  advance 
of  Bawdon.  The  moment  the  British  turned,  Greene  was  on  their 
heels  harassing  and  distressing  them.  Ninety-dz  was  isolated,  and 
Cruger  obliged  to  abandon  it  and  join  Bawdon,  who  soon  after  sailed 
for  England.  Everywhere  the  British  were  beaten  in  detail,  and  their 
posts  and  forts  lost  Coming  down  from  the  Santee,  Greene  gave  their 
united  forces  battle  at  Eutaw  Springs,  where  at  first  he  carried  all  be- 
fore him ;  but  his  advance  was  checked  by  a  party  who  threw  them- 
selves into  a  brick  house,  and  he  was  in  a  second  attack  defeated. 
The  total  loss  to  the  Americans  was  over  five  hundred ;  to  the  British, 
over  fifteen  hundred  men.  After  this  action  Greene  withdrew  to  the 
heights  of  the  Santee  to  recruit  In  a  campaign  of  less  than  a  year, 
against  every  conceivable  difficulty,  with  raw  troops  and  no  supplies, 
he  had  taken  two  states  from  the  enemy.  He  had  fou^t,  been  beat- 
en, and  fought  again,  cleared  the  country,  and  shut  the  British  up  in 
Charleston.  The  campaign  was  a  masterpiece  of  ridU  and  fortitude, 
and  justly  places  Grerae  next  to  Washington  among  the  soldiera  of 
the  Bevolution. 
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While  Yirginia  was  gemeroudj  siding  ber  troops  to  the  sonth,  her 
own  territory  was  invaded.  In  January,  Arnold,  with  sixteen  hundred 
men,  was  on  the  James,  and  soon  after  Phillips  arrived  with  a  laigei 
force,  and  a  general  plondering  and  destruction  began ;  for  Lafayette, 
who  had  been  hurried  to  Virginia  with  two  thousand  men,  was  too 
weak  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance.  In  May,  Gomwallis,  arriving 
from  the  south,  relieved  Arnold  from  the  command  which  had  de* 
▼olved  upon  him  through  the  death  of  Phillips,  and  devoted  the  early 
summer  to  harrying  Virginia  from  one  end  to  the  other,  destroying 
property  to  the  value,  as  it  was  computed,  of  three  miUions  of  pounds. 
Lafayette  and  Steuben  were  obliged  to  retreat  before  him,  and  Wayne, 
who  had  also  come  to  the  scene  of  war,  was  defeated  in  an  action 
near  Jamestown.  Gomwallis  was  checked  by  orders  from  Clinton  to 
detach  troops  to  New  York,  and  had  began  reluctantly  to  obey,  when 
fresh  instructions  came  from  the  ministry,  with  whom  he  was  in  high 
favor,  to  continue  the  Virginia  campaign.  Clinton  was  therefore  com* 
polled  to  give  way,  and  Gomwallis,  concentrating  his  troops,  took  up 
a  strong  position  at  Torktown. 

In  the  course  of  events,  and  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
Washington,  with  unerring  sagacity,  saw  that  the  supreme  moment 
had  come,  and  that  the  decisive  blow  could  now  be  strack,  for  it  was 
possible  to  unite  at  last  the  allied  forces.  De  Qrasse  was  expected  in 
the  Chesapeake,  where,  in  fact,  he  soon  arrived,  and  landed  four  thou« 
sand  men.  Graves,  the  English  admiral,  was  incompetent,  and  quar- 
relled with  Hood,  so  tiiat  De  Barras  slipped  out  from  Newport  with 
his  fleet  and  the  transports,  carrying  ordnance,  and  joined  De  Grasse. 
Rochambeau,  marching  from  Rhode  Island,  effected  a  junction  with 
Washington,  while  Clinton,  firm  in  the  idea  tiiat  the  siege  of  New 
York  was  intended,  suffered  them  to  cross  the  Hudson  without  moles- 
tation. Early  in  September  the  allies  were  moving  rapidly  to  the 
south,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  they  were  before  Yorktown. 
With  difSculty  keeping  De  Grasse  at  his  important  post,  Washington 
pushed  the  siege  with  all  possible  vigor.  The  British  fell  back  from 
their  outlying  works,  the  allies  pushed  their  trenches  rapidly,  and  on 
the  fifteenth  of  October  the  Americans  under  Hamilton,  and  the  French 
under  Deux  Ponts,  stormed  two  advanced  redoubts,  carried  them,  and 
included  them  in  their  lines.  The  position  of  Gomwallis  was  now 
hopeless ;  his  sorties  were  unavailing,  his  escape  impossible.  On  the 
eighteenth  the  capitulation  was  signed ;  on  Uie  following  day  seven 
thousand  British  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms,  and  gave  up  York 
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town,  with  ships,  canDon,  and  tappUes,  to  their  conquefon.  This  tIo- 
torj  was  a  fit  crown  to  Washington's  military  career.  To  win  it  he 
had  to  employ  efery  talent  both  of  the  statesman  and  the  general 
He  had  to  overccHne  the  diffienhies  ina^MtfaUe  from  allied  foroes — 
to  onite  in  common  action  not  only  the  French  and  American  aroues, 
but  the  French  fleet,  which  was  essential  to  his  plans — to  move  rap- 
idly, and  strike  hard.  The  perfection  of  his  work  is  shown  by  his 
trinmph  and  by  its  resnhs.  For  neariy  a  year  more  the  war 
dragged  along;  nothing  was  done  in  the  North,  but  in  the 
South  the  fighting  went  on  fitfully.  Wayne  deared  <}eoigia»  and 
forced  the  British  to  evacuate  Savannah,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  soon 
after  removed  them  from  New  York  and  their  last  hold  upon  the  col- 
onies. But  the  surrender  at  Torktown  was  the  real  dose  of  the  war, 
and  was  recognised  as  sudi  both  in  America  and  Europe.  It  cmahed 
the  last  lingering  hope  in  England  of  subjugating  the  rebellious  prwh 
inces,  and  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  the  independence  of 
the  thirteen  colonies  was  secured  and  acknowledged,  after  seven  yean 
of  hard  and  often  desperate  war. 
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Chaptbr  XXV. 

PEACE:  1782. 

Whilb  the  ftrmies  of  the  colonies  were  in  the  field  daring  tbe  siz 
yean  of  war,  a  rapid  political  development  had  gone  on  side  by  side 
with  the  battles  and  sieges  by  which  independence  was  secnred.  A 
confederacy,  loose  and  iU-constmctedf  had  been  formed  by  Congress 
and  assented  to  by  the  colonies,  which  had  one  after  another  cast  oflF 
their  old  governments^  adopted  constitntions,  and  became  states.  The 
defects  of  the  confederacy  had  begun  to  show  themselves  very  clear- 
ly ;  the  separatist  principle  was  predominant,  and  Congress  had  greatly 
declined  in  character  and  ability.  All  this  political  growth  and  move- 
ment, both  in  the  individual  states  and  in  the  confederacy,  belongs 
not  to  the  history  of  the  colonies  but  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  great  forces  of  nationaiBty  and  separatism,  of  aristocracy  and  de- 
mocracy, which  have  made  np  the  history  of  the  United  States,  were 
then  JQst  coming  into  play  and  bejpmning  to  be  felt,  were  laying  the 
foundation  of  future  parties,  and  drawing  the  geographical  lines  on 
which  those  parties  were  formed.  The  political  development  of  the 
war  period  is  of  deep  importanoe,  but  it  belonged  to  the  future,  not 
to  the  past ;  it  was  national,  not  colonial 

The  struggle  for  independence  has  also  anotiier  side,  that  of  di- 
plomacy, which  fought  the  battle  of  the  colonies  among  the  conti- 
nental nations  of  Europe.  Thither  went  some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
America.  The  conspicuous  figure  is  that  of  Franklin,  who  turned  the 
scale  in  our  favor  at  the  court  of  France.  To  strive  vainly  for  the 
selfish  and  useless  friendship  of  Spain,  John  Jay  was  sent  to  Madrid ; 
Henry  Laurens,  on  his  way  to  negotiate  for  a  loan  in  Holland,  fell 
into  British  hands,  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  John  Adams,  appoint- 
ed peace  commissioner,  after  a  season  in  France,  sustained  the  failing 
finances  of  the  colonies  by  loans  which  he  effected  with  the  Dutch, 
and  obtained  their  recognition  of  the  young  republic  In  June,  1781, 
Congress  joined  all  these  distinguished  men  in  a  new  peace  commis- 
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don,  with  instraetions  inspired  by  LnserDe,  reqoiriog  tbem  to  aak  only 
for  independence  and  the  validity  of  the  treaties  with  France. 
In  England  the  slow  and  unsnccessfol  war  had  r^idly  developed 
the  strength  of  the  opposition,  and  the  surrender  of  Comwal* 
lis  crushed  the  kst  hopes  of  the  ministry.  On  the  twenty* 
seventh  of  Febmaryi  Conway's  motion  against  continoing  the  war 
passed  by  a  majority  of  nineteen ;  thb  was  followed  by  an  address 
to  the  Kingi  declaring  all  those  his  enemies  who  advised  a  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war ;  a  bill  was  introduced  to  enable  the  fijng  to  make 
peace ;  and  on  the  twentieth  of  March  Lord  North  reugned.  The 
government  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Rockingham  Whigs.  Shel* 
bume  had  the  home  department,  which  had  always  included  the  colo- 
nies, while  Fox  had  the  foreign  aflEairs.*  Shelbnme  at  once  sent  Mr. 
Oswald  as  his  representative  to  Paris,  and  soon  after  Fox  attacked 
him,  and  sent  Mr.  Orenville  to  represent  his  department  Each  en- 
voy struggled  to  get  control  of  the  negotiation ;  and  Franklin,  who 
had  been  occupied  in  shutting  Spain  out  of  the  treaty,  made  tlie 
most  of  both  of  them.  The  contest  between  the  secretaries  became 
bitter;  Rockingham  died,  Fox  withdrew  from  the  Cabinet,  and  Shel- 
bume  was  at  the  head  of  the  ministry.  The  new  Prime  Minister, 
anxious  to  keep  the  cause  of  tiie  colonies  separate  from  that  of 
France,  was  eager  to  come  to  terms  with  Franklin ;  and  the  nego- 
tiation seemed  almost  concluded,  when  Jay  appeared  on  the  scene  at 
Paris.  Jay,  disliking  and  mistrusting  Spain,  and  believing  Franklin 
too  ready  to  yield  to  France,  checked  the  negotiation,  which  was  pros- 
pering so  well  with  Shelbume.  Again  Franklin  got  the  wheels  mov- 
ing, and  a  treaty  was  drafted ;  but  soon  after,  John  Adams,  and  then 
Laurens,  appeared,  and  there  was  more  delay.  Shelbume's  ministry 
was  tottering,  the  conciliatory  spirit  was  growing  weaker,  and  the  fate 
of  the  treaty  became  every  day  more  doubtful  At  last,  as  November 
was  closing,  Oswald,  who  had  been  re-enforced  by  two  colleagues,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  American  commissioners.  By  that  treaty  in- 
dependence was  acknowledged,  British  debts  were  to  be  secured,  boun- 
daries were  agreed  to,  a  claim  was  introduced  to  prevent  the  carrying 
away  of  slaves,  and  the  right  to  the  fisheries  was  conceded  to  the 
Americans.    The  success  of  the  treaty  was  chiefly  due  to  Franklin, 

'  I  have  used  these  familiar  terms  wluoh,  as  nearly  as  maybe,  express  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  two  secretaries.  The  Secretaries  of  State  were  for  the  northern  and  south- 
em  departments,  both  having  foreign  relations.  Efforts  had  been  made  to  define 
these  ofBces,  but  their  powers  were  still  confused  when  Shelbume  and  Fox  took  ofllce 
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who  managed  the  English  envoys,  played  off  his  somewhat  intracta- 
ble colleagaes  against  Veigennes,  and  Veigennes  against  his  colleagnes, 
and,  disregarding  the  instructions  of  Congress,  bronght  the  negotiation 
to  a  conclasion  before  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  Shelbome  was 
lost  by  his  fall  from  power. 

Thus  was  the  prize  for  which  the  colonists  had  fought  won  by  war 
and  diplomacy.  Independence  was  forced  upon  America  by  the  con- 
dition and  policy  of  England ;  and  when  it  was  achieved  colonial  his- 
tory was  at  an  end,  and  the  history  of  a  new  nation  began.  The 
place  obtained  in  the  world  by  that  new  nation,  in  the  century  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  is  known  to  all  men.  The  tlm> 
teen  strug^^iug  colonies  which  then  fringed  the  Atlantic  coast  have 
become  noasters  of  a  continent,  and  a  chief  factor  in  the  affairs  of 
civilised  mankind.  They  are  still  working  out  their  uncompleted  des- 
tiny ;  but  the  great  forces  which  have  been  developed,  and  which  in 
their  conflict  have  made  the  history  of  the  United  States,  are  to  be 
found  rooted  deep  down  among  the  people  of  the  colonies  who  found- 
ed the  nation.  The  studies  of  life,  character,  social  condition,  and  po- 
litical habits  contained  in  this  volume  have  been  written  to  littie  pur- 
pose if  they  do  not  tell  their  own  story,  and  disclose  the  various  ele- 
ments of  national  history  which  were  bursting  into  life  when  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded.  By  tiie  light  of  colonial  history  we 
can  see  the  causes  which  have  influenced  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  understand  the  inevitable  character  of  the  national  development 

We  see  thirteen  colonies,  peopled  in  the  main  by  men  of  English 
race,  but  with  a  sufficient  infusion  of  other  blood  to  make  race  preju- 
dices in  the  end  politically  impossible.  Each  colony  had  a  represent- 
ative government,  on  the  general  model  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
and  tiie  independent  governments — state  and  federal — were  sure  to 
conform  to  tiiat  model.  The  strongest  quality  of  the  predominant 
English  race  was  its  conservatism ;  and  no  system  was  possible  which 
was  struck  out  at  white-heat  from  the  brains  of  theorists,  and  aimed 
to  be  ideally  perfect  With  strong  conservatism  and  rooted  political 
habits,  the  men  of  English  race  in  America  used  only  the  materials 
with  which  they  were  familiar,  and  which  had  long  been  tried.  They 
adapted  tiiem  to  new  conditions  with  the  least  possible  change,  and 
in  the  same  spirit  they  clung  to  the  system  of  law  to  which  they 
were  accustomed.  No  one  thought  of  suggesting  codes  and  the  intro- 
duction of  civil  law ;  but  the  common  law  of  England  found  a  new 
home  and  a  secure  one  in  America,  and  with  that  common  law  went 
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tbe  ilroiig  req>6et  for  it  and  for  tbo  courte  whieh  administeied  it 
Bfery  form  of  raligioas  belief  found  support  among  tbe  fti>lffliwta. 
A  itete  rdigion  was  impossible ;  a  free  ehnrcby  in  a  free  and  whollf 
seenlar  state,  was  the  only  possible  outcome  of  soeh  oonditums,  and 
was  accepted  in  the  Constitation  of  the  United  States 

So  far  there  was  but  one  opinion — so  far  all  was  harmonions;  bat 
in  the  social  and  economical  condition  of  the  colonies,  and  in  the  sor- 
ersignty  which  each  bad  assumed,  there  were  to  be  found  the  sonrees 
of  political  and  social  conflict  In  erery  colony  there  was  an  aristoc- 
racy ;  bnt  while  the  system  of  Yiiginia  was  aristocratic,  that  of  New 
England  was  democratic,  and  in  the  middle  states  the  two  ^sterna 
mingled.  The  people  of  the  south  were  agricultural,  tiie  leaders 
were  great  landholders,  the  social  and  political  fabric  rested  on  slave 
labor ;  in  New  England  the  people  were  traders,  mechanics,  and  small 
freeholders,  and  free  and  honored  labor  was  the  leading  principle  of 
the  community.  In  the  middle  states  free  labor  prevailed,  and  the 
system  was  at  bottom  like  that  of  New  England ;  but  the  large  for- 
eign elements  made  their  politics  shifting  and  uncortain.  In  all  tbe 
states  the  separatist  feeling  was  strong,  but  especially  so  in  the  south, 
where  the  aristocracy  who  controlled  the  states  added  class  pride  to 
the  love  of  self-government  The  pressure  of  war  bound  the  colonies 
together ;  but  even  then  the  separatist  feeling  was  dominant,  and  the 
members  of  the  confederacy  fcdl  speedily  apart,  wh3e  with  each  suo- 
ceediog  year  the  bonds  of  union  became  weaker,  and  the  interest  in  the 
genera]  govemmeni  diminished.  Oeogn^hical  isolation  and  communi- 
ty of  race  and  language  were  the  only  natural  aids  to  union.  Against 
them  were  distance,  differences  of  habits  and  pursuits,  local  pride,  a 
people  accustomed  to  littie  or  no  government,  with  an  exaggerated 
dislike  of  anything  resembling  external  power,  and  habituated  for 
more  than  a  century  to  incessant  contests  with  those  who  admini»> 
tered  their  governments.  The  very  existence  of  the  colonies  as  a  re- 
spectable state  demanded  union,  and  brought  about  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  With  this  beginning,  a  national  sentiment  had  to 
be  created,  and  a  nation  built  up.  In  the  contests  of  parties  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  party  in  power  should  be  a  national  party,  and  tbe 
party  of  the  minority  should  fall  back  on  the  rights  of  states.  The 
opposition  was  assured  of  a  formidable  weapon  unknown  in  other 
countries. 

Bnt  the  political  parties  which  made  use  of  the  forces  inherent  in 
tbe  form  of  government  grew  out  of  the  differences  in  the  social  wnA 
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eeoDomical  conditions  of  the  colonies.  New  England  represented 
democracy  and  progress ;  Virginia,  aristocracy  and  conservatism,  and 
thej  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  middle  states,  which  held  the 
balance  of  power.  These  two  opposing  elements  go  back  to  Plym- 
outh and  Jamestown.  From  Plymouth  went  forth  one  great  column 
of  dvilization  which  controlled  the  States  of  the  West  and  North; 
from  Jamestown  went  out  the  other  column  to  possess  the  West  and 
SoutL  Population  increased  rapidly  in  the  North  and  slowly  in  the 
South,  and  the  latter  could  only  maintain  itself  by  dividing  the  power 
of  its  rival.  At  last  this  resource  failed,  and  the  two  hostile  and  ad- 
vancing columns  met  far  out  on  tiie  plains  of  Kansas.  There  was  a 
moment's  pause,  and  the  battle  raged  along  the  whole  line.  After  a 
bloody  civil  war  of  four  years  the  democracy  of  Plymouth  triumphed, 
and  the  conservative  aristocracy  of  Virginia  was  broken  in  pieces,  to- 
gether with  the  slave  system  which  supported  its  power.  With  the 
close  of  the  war  between  the  states  a  new  era  begins.  Down  to  that 
time  the  history  of  the  United  States  has  followed  the  lines  marked 
out  during  the  period  and  by  the  circumstances  of  colonial  develop- 
ment Whether  this  will  continue  to  be  tiie  case,  it  is  as  yet  too 
eariy  to  say ;  but  to  understand  the  past  history  of  the  United  States 
we  must  know  thoroughly  that  of  the  English  colonies  in  America, 
and  be  able  to  appreciate  the  people  who  made  them  the  foundation 
of  a  great  nation. 
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VIRGINIA. 

1684.  Baleigh^s  first  expedition  undw  Amidas  and  Barlow  lands  at  Roanoke 
Island. 

1606.  London  and  Plymonth  Companies  ohartered. 

1607.  January  Ist,  Captain  Newport  sails  from  the  Downs  with  first  settlers. 
1607.  May  18th,  Landing  at  Jamestown. 

1609.  New  charter  obtained  by  Company.    Gates  and  Somers  s^t  out  with  fl^St 

Return  of  Smith.    Percy  acting  Goyemor. 

1610.  Lord  Delaware  GoTemor. 

1611.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  Governor,  and  during  presence  of  Gates  deputy. 

1616.  Dale  returns.    Yeardley  deputy. 

1617.  Samuel  Argall  GoTemor 

1619.  Sir  C^rge  Teardley  GoTemor.    June,  House  of  Burgesses  meet    August^ 
First  slayes  landed. 

1621.  Sir  Frauds  Wyatt  Governor. 

1622.  Great  massacre  by  Indians. 

1624.  London  Company  for  Virginia  dissolved. 

1626.  Sir  George  Yeardley  Governor. 

1627.  Francis  West  elected  Governor  by  the  CounciL 

1628.  John  Pott  elected  Governor  by  the  CounciL 

1629.  Sir  John  Harvey  royal  Governor. 
1682.  Trouble  with  settlers  of  Maryland 

1689.  Harvey  recalled,  and  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  reappohited. 

1642.  Sir  William  Berkeley  Governor. 

1644.  Seccmd  Indian  outbreak  suppressed  by  Berkeley. 

1662.  Surrender  of  Virginia  to  commissioners  of  Parliament    Richard  Bennet 

chosen  Governor  by  Burgesses. 

1666.  Edward  Digges  chosen  Governor  by  burgesses. 

1666.  Samuel  Matthews  chosen  Governor  by  burgesses. 

1669.  Death  of  Matthews. 

1660.  Sir  William  Berkeley  elected  Governor  by  the  burgesses,  and  confirmed  by 

Charles  IL 

1668.  Insurrection  by  the  Puritans. 

1674.  Second  insurrecti<m  threatened. 

1676.  Indian  war. 
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1676.  Ihtmrectioo  headed  bj  Nathaniel  Baoon,  Jr.    Death  of  Baooo,  and  map- 

preesion  of  rebeli  bj  Berkeley. 

1677.  Berkeley  reoalled.    Sir  Herbert  Jeffreys  Dcfraty-gorenior. 

1678.  Sr  Henry  Ghicbeley  Depaty-goremor. 
1680.  Lord  Culpepper  GoTemor. 

1684.  Lord  Howard  of  Eflfaigfaam  Ooremor. 

1690.  Sir  Francis  Nicholson  Depoty-goremor. 

1692.  WUUam  and  Kary  College  fbnnded.    Sir  Edmand  Andres  GoTwnor. 

1698.  Sir  Frands  Nidiolson  GoTetnor. 

1704.  Earl  of  Orkney  titular  Governor. 

1705.  Nicholson  snooeeded  by  Edward  Nott  Lientenant-goTemor. 

1706.  Death  of  Nott 

1708.  Appointment  of  Robert  Hunter  as  Uentenant-goremor.    Ne?er  arriTea. 

1710.  Alexander  Spotswood  Lientenant-goTemor. 

1716.  Spotswood  crosses  the  Blue  Ridge. 

1722.  Hogh  Drysdale  Uentenant-goremor. 

1726.  Death  of  Drysdale. 

1727.  William  Goooh  Uentenant-goTemor. 
1740.  Virginia  j<dns  hi  Carthagena  expedition. 
1749.  Resignation  of  Gooch. 

1762.  Robert  Dinwiddle  Ueittenant-goTemor.    Establishment  of  Ohio  Company. 

1768.  Washington  sent  to  Fort  Da  Quesne  to  protest  against  French  encroach- 
ments. 

1764.  Surprise  and  death  of  De  JumonTille.  Washhigton  surrenders  at  Great 
Meadows. 

1766.  Defeat  and  death  of  Braddock. 

1768.  Lord  Loudon  Goremor;  nerer  takes  o(Boe.  Frauds  Fauquier  Governor  of 
Virginia.    Forbes  captures  Fort  Du  Quesne. 

1768.  The  "*  Parson's  cause." 

1766.  Viigbia  prevented  from  sending  delegates,  but  supports  action  of  Stamp 
Act  Congress  at  New  York. 


MARYLAND. 

1628.  George  Calvert  (Lord  Baltimore)  visits  Virginia. 

1682.  Charies  I.  gives  charter  of  Karyland  to  Cedlius  Calvert  (Lord  Baltimore^ 

1684.  Leonard  Calvert  and  his  followers  land  in  ICaryland  and  found  St  Maiy'a 

1686.  Claybome  driven  from  Kent  Island. 

1688.  Assembly  refuses  to  accept  Lord  Baltimore's  laws. 

1646.  Ingle  and  Claybome's  rebellion. 

1646.  Leonard  Calvert  returns,  and  re-establishes  the  government 

1647.  Death  of  Leonard  Calvert    Thomas  Green  Governor. 
1648.] 
1649. 

1649.  Passage  of  the  Toleration  Act 
1662.  Maryland  taken  by  Parliamentary  commissioners. 


^  William  Stone  Governor. 
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1666.  Stone  defeated  in  battle  at  ProTidence  bj  Pmitaiis.    Puritan  tiipremacj. 

1666.  Lord  Baltimore  oommissions  Fendall  as  Gorenior. 

1667.  Proprietary  government  re-eatablJahed, 

1660.  Philip  Oalvert  Governor. 

1661.  Gharlea  Calvert  Goremor. 

1676.  Death  of  Cedlins  Calvert  (Lord  Baltimore). 
1676.  Thomas  Notly  Deputy-governor. 

1681.  Rising  tinder  Fendall  and  Coode  qnelled  by  Lord  Baltimore. 
1684.  Government  intrusted  to  Council,  and  President  William  Joseph. 
1689.  Government  seized  by  Coode  and  the  Protestant  assooiators. 
1692.  Boyal  government  established.    6ur  Lionel  Copley  Governor. 
1694.  Francis  Nicholson  Governor. 
1698.  Nidiolas  Blackiston  Governor. 

1708.  John  Seymour  Governor. 

1709.  Death  of  Seymour.    Edward  Lloyd  Presidsnt  of  CooneiL 
1714.  John  Hart  Governor. 

1720.  Charles  Calvert  Governor. 
1726.  Benedict  Leonard  Calvert  Governor. 
1781.  Samud  Ogle  Governor. 
1742.  TlMHnas  Bladen  Governor. 
1747.  Samuel  Ogle  Governor. 

1761.  Death  of  Charies  (Lord  Baltimore),  and  accession  of  Frederick,  sixth  and 

last  Lord  Baltimore. 

1762.  Death  of  Governor  Og^ 
1768.  Horatio  Sharpe  Governor. 

1766.  Delegates  from  Maryland  attoid  the  Stamp  Act  Ooogrsif. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1684.  Baleigh's  first  expedition  under  Amidas  and  Barlow. 

1629.  North  Carolina  granted  by  Charles  L  to  Sir  Bobert  Heath. 

1668.  Ylrginians  begin  to  settle  on  Roanoke  and  Chowan. 

1AAO>  ) 

Va77  r  New  England  men  at  Cape  Fear. 

lo61.  ) 

1668.  Charles  U.  grants  the  Carolinas  to  Clarendon  and  others. 

1664.  Under  Sir  John  Teamans,  men  from  Barbadoes  settle  at  Cape  Fear. 
1667.  Sayle  explores  coast    Samuel  Stephens  Governor  of  Albemarie. 

1669.  First  Assembly  meets.  "  Fundamental  Constitutions  "  of  Locke  and  Sbaftes- 

buiy  published. 
1674.  Death  of  Stephens.    Carteret  Governor. 
1676.  Eastchurch  appointed  Governor. 
1678.  Culpepper's  rebellion. 
1688.  Seth  Sothel  Governor. 

1688.  Rebellion  agamst  Sothel,  who  is  driven  from  the  province. 

1689.  Philip  Ludwell  Governor. 

1698.  Ludwell  succeeded  by  Alexander  Lilllngton,  and  then  Tliomas  Harvey. 
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169ft.  Joseph  Arohdale  Ooremor. 

16M.  Tbomai  Htrrey  Depotj-fOfenor. 

1699.  HeDdenon  Walker  Praeident  <tf  the  OonBeO. 

1704.  Death  of  Walker*    Bobeft  Daniel  Preeideat 

1705.  Tbonaa  Oaiy  Deputy -foremor.     Prokioged  atniggle  between  Qaiy  nai 

Gk»Ter  for  snpremacj. 

1710.  Edward  Hjde  lieoteoant^Temor. 

1711.  Indian  war  breaks  out 

1711  Death  of  Hjde.    ThooMi  Pdk>ok  President  oT  the  CouneiL 

1714.  Ohariea  Bden  Governor. 

1716.  Toacaroraa  broken,  and  peace  made  with  iMfiaaa. 

1718.  ViiYlnia  deetroja  plratea. 

17Sa.  Death  of  Eden. 

17S4.  George  Bnrringtoii  Goremor. 

1726.  Sir  Richard  ETerard  Goremor. 

17S7.  Virginia  line  ran. 

1781.  Sale  of  proprietary  goremment  to  the  Crown.    Burringtoo  Goremor. 

1784.  Gabriel  Johnaton  Goremoi; 

1765.  Death  of  Johnitoo. 
1764.  Arthur  Dobba  Gofemor. 

;;^  [  TnK.bl«  brtween  Dobb.  «d  A««nb.y. 

1766.  Death  of  Dobba.    William  Tryon  Goremor. 

1771.  Battle  of  the  Alamance,  and  suppreasion  of  the  "  Begnlat<»^^   Joaiah  Mar 

tin  Goremor. 
1774.  North  Carolina  chooses  d^ogates  to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

1661  RibauU  in  South  CaroUna. 
1664.  Expedition  under  Laadonniere. 

1666.  French  settlement  destroyed  by  Menendei.    St  Augnstine  founded. 
1668.  Massacre  of  Spaniards  by  De  Goui|^es. 

1668.  South  Carolina  granted  by  Charles  IL  to  Clarendon  and  others. 

1667.  Sayle  explores  the  coast 

1669.  Sayle  Goyemor.    Death  of  Sayle. 

1670.  Sir  John  Teamans  GoTemor. 
1674.  Joseph  West  Governor. 
1688.  Joseph  Moreton  Goremor. 

1686. )  ^^^  Moreton,  West,  Quarry,  goremors. 
1686.  James  Colleton  Governor. 

1690.  Orerthrow  of  Colleton.    Sothel  seiaes  goYcmment 

1691.  Philip  LudweU  Goremor. 

1692.  Thomas  Smith  Governor. 
1694.  IntroductioiKrfrioe. 
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1695.  Joseph  Archdale  GoTenor. 

1696.  Joseph  Blake  Govemor. 
1700.  James  Moore  Goyernor. 

1708.  Sir  NatbanieUohnson  Goremor.    Ghardi  controTeraj'. 

1708.  Colonel  Edward  Tynte  Go?emor. 

1710.  Death  of  Tjnte.    Robert  Gibbes  GoTemor. 

1712.  Charles  Craven  Goremor. 

1716.  Suooessful  Indian  war  closed. 

1717.  Robert  Johnson  Governor. 

1719.  Popular  rising  against  Johnson.    He  Is  deposed,  and  Jao&es  Moore  ohosca 

Goremor  by  oonrentbn. 
1721.  Sir  Francis  Nicholson  provisional  Governor. 
172S.  Arthur  Middleton  Govemor. 
1729.  South  CaroUna  sold  to  the  Crown. 
1781.  Sir  Robert  Johnson  Govemor. 

1786.  Death  of  Johnson.    Thomas  Bronghton  Governor. 

1787.  William  Bull  Lieotenant-govemor. 
1740.  Negro  insurrection.  Spanish  War. 
1742.  Repulse  of  Spaniards  at  Frederics^ 
1748.  James  Glen  Govemor. 

1768.  Glen  makes  treaty  with  Cherokees. 
1'266.  Waiiam  Lyttdton  Gov^nor. 

1760.  War  with  the  Cherokees.    William  Bull  Lientenant-gofemor. 

1761.  Peace  with  the  Cherokees. 

IW  }  ''^^'^  ^^'^  ^®  "Regulators.'* 

1766.  South  Carolina  chooses  delegates  to  Stamp  Act  Congress. 


GBORGIA. 

1782.  Georgia  granted  to  Oglethorpe's  association. 

1788.  Oglethorpe  arrives  with  settlers,  and  founds  Savannah. 

1784.  Oglethorpe  returns  to  England. 

1786.  Comes  out  with  "  grand  emigratton." 

1788.  Raises  troops  in  England. 

1789.  Declares  war  against  Spain. 

1740.  Invades  Florida,  and  forced  to  retreat 
1742.  Repulses  Spaniards  at  Frederica. 

1748.  Invades  Florida  again.     Returns  to  EngUnd.    William  Stephens  Presi. 

dent. 

1749.  SUves  admitted  to  Georgia.    Insurrection  of  Boeomworth. 

1761.  Henry  Parker  Plresident 

1762.  Trustees  surrender  Geoigia  to  the  Crown. 
1764.  John  Reynolds  first  royal  Govemor. 
1767.  Henry  Ellis  Lieutenant^vemor.     • 
1760.  James  Wright  Govemor. 
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17M.  Wright  prevents  chokse  of  delegates  to  Stamp  AotOoagicai. 
17M.  Qeoigia  supports  the  Massachusetts  areolar. 


DELAWARE. 

16SS.  First  post  established  on  the  Dekware  bj  tiie  Dvtoh. 

16S1.  Swaancndael  founded. 

leSSL  flwaanendael  destroyed  hf  the  Indians. 

lftS5.  Virginians  driven  firom  the  Debware  hj  the  Dvtoh. 

1687.  Swedes  land  in  Debware  under  Mfandt 

1641.  HoUandaere  Goremor.    New  Engjanders  driven  o& 

1645.  John  Prints  Qovemor. 

1646.  TrooMes  with  the  Datdi. 
1661.  StoTvesant  boUds  Fort  Ouinlr. 
1668.  John  Pappegoia  Governor. 

1664.  John  Rysingh  takes  Fort  Oarimir,  and  assuaes  govenuMBt 

1666.  Stoyvesant  talus  Fort  Gasimir,  and  establishes  Dvtoh  power  In  Delaware. 

1666.  Delaware  sold  to  city  of  Amsterdam. 

1667.  Amsterdam  sends  out  settlers. 

1668.  Dutch  West  India  Company  cede  all  SooOi  river  to  city.    Debware  seised 

by  Sir  Robert  Oarr. 
1678.  Delaware  reoonquered  by  the  Dutoli. 
1674.  Delaware  oeded  to  England  by  trea^  of  Westminster. 
1682.  Delaware  surrendered  to  Penn.  V 


PENNSYLVANIA 

1681.  Charles  IL  grants  Pennsylvania  to  William  Penn. 

1682.  Penn  comes  to  Pennsylvania. 

1684.  After  oi^ganiiinggovOTiment  and  l(ten&%  Philadelphia,  retons  to  England. 

Thomas  Lloyd  Prendent  of  CoondL 
1688.  Blackwell  Governor.    Beplaced  by  Thomas  Lloyd. 
1691.  Troubles  caused  by  George  Keith.    Union  with  Delaware  dissolved. 

1698.  Penn  deprived  of  government  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Beojamin  Fletolier  sent 

out  as  royal  Governor* 
1694.  Penn  recovers  his  government    Markham  DqMity-govemor. 

1699.  Penn  sails  for  America. 

1701.  Grants  a  new  charter  to  Pennsylvania,  and  returns  to  England.    Andrew 
Hamilton  Deputy-governor. 

1708.  Death  of  Hamilton.    John  Evans  Deputy-governor. 

1709.  Removal  of  Evans.    Charles  GooUn  Deputy-governor. 

1712.  Penn  attempts  to  sell  the  province  to  the  Crown ;  f^dls  throngh  lU-hesMh. 

1717.  ReoaU  of  Gookin.    Sir  William  Keith  Governor. 

1718.  Death  of  Penn. 
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1728.  Paper  money  issued. 

1726.  Keith  removed.    Patriclc  Oordon  Deputy-goremor. 

1786.  Death  of  Gordon.    James  Logan  Presidflni  of  the  OmmoiL 

1788.  George  Thomas  Depnty-govemor. 

1789.  Difficolties  from  SiMinish  war  between  Governor  and  Assembly. 
1746.  Besignation  of  Thomas.    Anthony  Pafaner  President  of  the  OonnciL 

1749.  James  Hamilton  Deputy-goremor. 

1750.  Franklin  a  leader  in  the  Assembly. 

1754.  Robert  Hmiter  Morris  Deputy-goremor.    Oontiniied  quarrels  with  the  Ab. 

sembly. 
1766.  William  Denny  Depoty-goremor. 

1759.  Capture  of  Fort  Do  Quesne. 

1760.  James  Hamilton  Deputy-goremor. 
1762.  Indian  war. 

1768.  Victory  of  Bon(|iiet  and  the  Fazton  Massiflre. 

1764.  Franklin  agent  in  England  for  PennsylTania. 

1765.  PennsylTania  Committee  at  the  Stamp  Act  Congress. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

1664.  Grant  of  Kew  Jersey  to  Berireley  and  Carteret 

1665.  Philip  Carteret  Governor ;  comes  oat  with  enigranta. 
1668.  First  Assembly. 

1672.  James  Carteret  heads  insurrection  and  seises  goremorshlp. 
1678.  James  Carteret  deposed.    Lord  Berkeley  sells  his  shaie.    Cdnqneet  by  the 
Dutch. 

1674.  Restored  to  EngUnd. 

1675.  Philip  Carteret  returns  as  Governor. 

1676.  Andros  arrests  Fenwlck  at  Salem. 

1677.  Large  Quaker  emigration  under  ByDinge.    Settlement  in  West  Jersey. ' 

1678.  Fenwlck  arrested  by  Andros  at  Salem.   Philip  Carteret  seised  by  Andros  in 

East  Jersey. 

1680.  Sir  William  Jones  awards  West  Jersey  to  the  Quakers. 

1681.  Philip  Carteret  refaistated.    Repds  Brockholst. 

1 A88^  [  Sale  of  Carteret  interest  (East  Jersey)  to  Penn  and  others. 

1684.  Gawen  Lawrie  Deputy-governor  of  East  Jersey. 

1688.  Surrender  of  Kew  Jersey  fiuroed  by  the  King. 

1689.  Andros  Governor-general 

1692.  Andrew  Hamilton  Deputy-governor. 

1698.  Jeremiah  Basse  Deputy-governor. 

1699.  Andrew  Hamilton  reappointed  Deputy-governor  for  West  Jersey. 

1702.  Proprietors  surrender  New  Jersey  to  the  Queen.    Lord  Combury  Governor. 

1708.  Recall  of  Lord  Corabnry.    Lord  Lovekoe  Governor. 

1709.  Death  of  LoveUu»e.    Richard  Ingoldsby  Lieuten^t^vernbr. 

1710.  Robert  Hunter  Governor. 

34 
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17S0.  WOliim  Burnet  Oofenor. 

17S8.  John  Moatgonierie  GofWDor. 

im.  Detth  ofMontgoBMiie.    L«wit  Mofrit  Pntkknt  of  the  Goonoa 

119%  Wilfiam  Ooebj  Garemor. 

1756.  Death  <tf  Ootbj. 

17t8.  New  Jenej  MpnnM  from  gqnnmmt  of  New  Tork,  and  Lewis 

Goremor. 
174«.  Death  of  Morria.    John  HaaiUon  P^eaUent  of  the  OoimcU. 

1747.  Death  <tf  HamUtoo.    John  Bcadta^  Preakknt  of  the  OonnciL 

1748.  Jonathan  Bekher  Qofernor. 

1757.  Death  <rf  Beloher. 

1758.  Frandfl  Befnard  Qofernor. 

17A0.  Thomai  Boone  Gorernor.    Josiah  Hardy  Goveraor. 

1761  William  Franklin  Go?eraor. 

1755.  Delcgatea  from  oon?entSoa  awt  to  Btnip  Aet  Ooi^rMi. 


KBW  TORE. 

1509.  Henry  Hodson  at  Sandy  Hook. 

1614.  Fbrt  Naaaaa  built  near  Albany.    Yoyagea  to  east  and  sooth. 

1516.  FormaUon  of  New  Ketheriand  Company  with  charter  for  three  yeaia 

1521.  Dutch  Weet  India  Company  chartered. 

1528.  Settlers  sent  oot  by  Company.    Cocnelis  Jaoobsen  May  first  Dbector. 
1524.  William  Yerfanlst  Director. 

1626.  Peter  Minuit  Director. 

1529.  BsUblishment  of  PMroons. 
1582.  Minuit  returns  to  HoUand. 
1588.  Wooter  Van  Twiller  Director. 

1587.  Van  Twiller  remoTed. 

1588.  WiUiam  Kieft  Director. 

1540.  The  Company  opens  New  Netherlands  to  free4rade. 

1541.  Establishment  and  dection  of  **twelTe  men." 

1548.  War  with  the  Indians,    ''fi^  men"  diosen. 

1544.  Underfaill  defeats  Indians  with  great  slaughter  in  Gonnecticat 

1545.  Peace  with  Indians.    Removal  of  Kieft    Revision  of  government. 

1547.  Arrival  of  Peter  Stayvesant  as  Director-general  "Nine  men"  choa^  by 
representatives  of  the  people. 

1549.  New  board  of  "  nine  men  "  appointed  to  appeal  to  HoUand. 

1550.  Treaty  and  settlement  of  boundary  with  New  England. 
1661.  Stayvesant  builds  Fdrt  Casimir,  on  the  Debware. 
1562.  Burgher  government  established. 

1564.  English  invasion  prevented  by  peace  made  between  Cromwell  and  States- 
general 

1666.  Stuyvesant  conquers  the  Swedes,  and  becomes  master  of  DeUware.  Indian 
war. 

1568.  Indian  war  breaks  out  at  Esopua. 
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1660.  Trouble  with  Lord  Baltimore. 

1662.  Loss  of  Long  Island  and  nortbem  territory  bj  CJonneetiout  charter. 

1664.  English  conquest  of  New  Netheriands.    Bichard  Mioolls  GoTemor  of  New 

York. 
1668.  Nicolls  returns  to  Eng^d.    Francis  Lofelaoe  Goremor. 
1678.  The  Dutch  take  New  York.    Anthonj  Cdve  Governor. 
1674.  New  York  ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Westminster.    Edmund  An- 

dros  GoTcmor. 
1680.  Androe  recalled.    Anthony  Brookholst  Lieutenant^Temor. 
1688.  Thomas  Dongan  Govemo*. 
1685.  James  rerokes  his  charter,  or  "Duke*8  kws.** 

1688.  New  York  annexed  to  New  England.    Andros  GoTeraor-goieraL 

1689.  Kshig  under  Leisler.    Expulsion  of  Nicholson. 

1690.  French  war.    Destruction  of  Schenectady. 

1691.  Henry  Slougfater  Goremor.    Leisler  surrenders,  and  is  executed.    Death  of 

Stou^iter.    Bichard  Ingoldsby  Lieutenant^yemor. 

1692.  Benjamin  Fletcher  Goremor. 
1698.  Lord  Bellomont  GoTemor. 

1701.  Death  of  Bellomont    John  Nanfan  Lieutenant-goreraor. 

1702.  Lord  Corobury  Goremor. 

1708.  Bemoval  of  Oombury.    Lord  Lordaoe  GoTemor. 

1709.  Death  of  Lovelace.    Ingoldsby  Lieutenant-governor. 

1710.  Bobert  Hunter  Governor. 

1711.  First  negro  pk>t 

1718.  Peace  with  France. 

1719.  Hunter  retires. 

1720.  William  Burnet  Governor. 

1727.  Burnet  transferred  to  Massachusetts. 

1728.  John  Montgomerie  Governor. 

1781.  Death  of  Montgomerie.    Bip  Van  Dam  President  of  the  CouucQ. 

1782.  William  Cosby  Governor.    Zenger  prosecuted  for  libel 

1786.  Death  of  Cosby.  Contest  between  Van  Dam  and  Cteoige  CUurke  for  poeses- 
rion  of  government    Clarke  commissioned  as  Lieutenant-govemor. 

1741.  Second  and  great  negro  plot 

1748.  Admiral  George  Clint(m  Govemor. 

1746.  Indian  war. 

174&  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapella 

1768.  Clinton  retiree.  Sir  Danvers  Osbom  Govemor;  kills  himself.  James  De 
Lancey  Lieutenant-govemor. 

1764.  Congress  of  governors  at  Albany.    Franklin's  plan  of  union. 

1766.  Johnson  defeats  Baron  Dieskau  at  Fort  George.  Sir  Charles  Hardy  Gov- 
emor. 

1766.  Montcafan  takes  Oswego. 

1767.  Hardy  retires.    De  Lancey  Lieutenant-govemor.    Montcalm  captures  Fort 

William  Henry. 

1758.  Abercrombie  repulsed  at  Tioonderoga.    Bradstreet  takes  Fort  Frontenac. 

1759.  Johnson  takes  Fort  Niagara.    French  retreat  before  Amherst  to  Isle4iux' 

Ndx. 
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17ftO.  Death  of  De  Lanoey.    GadwaUader  Gol<kii  LiettteBant-gorenor.    AmhenI 
takes  MoDtraaL 

1761.  General  Monokton  Gofernor. 

1762.  MoDdrton  resigni.    Ck>kleD  LieoteDant^Temor.    Peace  with  France. 
1766.  Stamp  Act  Cobcnm  meeta  in  New  Tofk. 


MASSACHUSETTa 

1690.  Pilgrims  tail  from  Delfthaven. 
^^^^^»  [  PUgrima  knd  at  Oape  Cod. 

^^^' I  Pilgrims  knd  at  Pljrmovth. 

1628.  Dordiester  Company  establishes  a  isfaing  station  ait  Gape  Abb. 
16S6.  Oonant  and  others  remote  to  and  settle  at  Natnnkeag. 

1628.  Land  granted  to  second  Dorchester  Company.    John  Endicott^  oat  of  the 

patentees,  oomes  out. 

1629.  Charter  obtained  for  GoTemor  and  Company  of  Masaachnsetts  Bay. 

1680.  John  Winthrop  Goremor.    ArriTes  with  his  company  in  Ifassachosettak 

1681.  Second  general  court.    Only  members  of  churches  to  have  irotea. 
1684.  Troubles  begin  with  England. 

1686.  Boger  Williams  banished  from  Masaachosetts.    Hanraid  CoUege  foo&ded. 

J^!^  ^Henry  Vane  Go?enor. 

1688.  Expulsion  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson. 

1648.  Establishment  of  New  England  Confederacy. 

1647.  Establishment  of  coomion  schools. 

1662.  Annexation  of  Maine. 

1669.  Quakers  hung  in  Boston. 

1660.  Complimentary  address  to  Charles  IL 

1664.  Arrival  of  the  royal  c(Hnmissioners  in  Boston. 

1666.  Royal  commiBsioners  baffled,  their  power  denied,  and  leave  Boston. 

1676.  Outbreak  of  PhiUp^s  war. 

1676.  Death  of  Philip. 

1677.  Peace  with  eastern  Indians,  and  end  of  the  war.    Edward  RiMidirfph  sent 

out  as  agent  by  Lords  of  Trade. 
1688.  Quo  isarroRlo  isemed  against  charter. 

1684.  Charter  vacated. 

1685.  Provisional  government    Joseph  Dudley  President 

1686.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  Governor-general 

1688.  Indian  war  at  the  east 

1689.  Popular  rising.    Andros  seised  at  Boston  and  imprisoned.    Old  diarter 

government  provisionally  re-established. 

1691.  A  new  charter  granted. 

1692.  Sir  William  Phips  Governor. 

1696.  Phips  recalled.  Returns  to  England.  William  Stonghtca  Lieaienant^overMa 

1697.  Earl  of  Bellomont  appointed  Governor. 
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1699.  BeUomont  arriT6t  in  Boston. 

1701.  Death  of  BoDoawiit   8loqghU»  Lientenaiit'fOTvnior.    Death  of  Btoogfatoa 

1701  Joseph  Dudley  Gorenior. 

1708.  Outbreak  of  Queen  Amie*s  war. 

1707.  Failure  of  Dudtej's  ezpedHkm  agiinet  Port  BoyaL 

1710.  Capture  of  Port  RojaL 

1711.  Mlure  of  Hin  and  Walker's  eipeflthm. 

1715.  William  Tailer  Lieutenant-governor.    Dudley  remored  by  death  of  sot- 

ereign. 

1716.  Samuel  Shute  Governor. 

1721.  War  with  eastern  Indians  under  Basle. 

1728.  Shute  goes  to  England  for  aid  agsinsi  geoeral  court    WilHam  Dummer 

Lieutenant^vemor. 
1724.  Death  of  Basle. 

1726.  Peace  with  Indhms. 

1727.  The  explanatory  charter. 

1728.  William  Burnet  Governor. 

1729.  Death  of  Burnet.    Dummer  lieutenant-governor. 
1780.  Jonathan  Belcher  Governor. 

1785.  House  prevails  on  the  salary  question. 

1741.  Becall  of  Belcher.    William  Shirley  Governor. 

1746.  Louisburg  taken  by  Kew  England  army. 

1766.  Shirley  commands  the  expedition  against  Osw^ga 

1766.  Shirley  commander-in-chief  .    Beoalled. 

1767.  Thomas  Pownall  Governor. 

1768.  Defeat  of  AbercKunbie  at  Ticonderoga. 

1769.  Fall  of  Quebec. 

1760.  Montreal  taken  by  Amherst    IVanois  Bernard  Governor. 

1761.  The  writs  of  assistance. 

1766.  Massachusetts  invites  the  other  colonies  to  a  congress,  and  sends  a  del^giu 
tkm  to  Kew  Tork 


CONNECTICUT. 

1686.  John  Whithrop  establishes  a  post  at  Saybrook. 

1686.  Emigration  from  Newtown  to  Connecticut  under  Hooker. 

1688.  Colony  of  New  Haven  founded. 

1689.  Constitutions  adopted  by  Connecticut  and  New  Haven. 
1648.  New  England  Confederacy  formed. 

1650.  Boundary  treaty  with  Stuyvesant 

1667.  John  Winthrop  Governor. 

1662.  Charles  11.  grants  charter  to  Connecticut 

1664.  Consolidation  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven. 

1666.  Visit  of  the  royal  commissioners. 

1675.  Duke's  chum  repelled. 

1686.  Quo  tMrroMto  agahist  the  charter. 

1687.  Andros  at  Hartford  takes  possesskm  of  the  government 
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1690.  Charter  gOTwrnacpt  f  wttbMahed. 

1707.  Death  of  FlteJohn  Wlnthrop.    Ourdoii  SthoMUli  Ckyfemor. 

1718.  Settlement  of  northem  boundary. 

17S4.  Death  of  SahonetaU.    Joeeph  Tak»tt  Oorenor. 

1741.  Death  of  Taloott    Joaatbaa  Law  Gofenor. 

1746.  The  Oonneotknt  contingent  at  Loniibuig. 

1765.  Resistanoe  to  Stamp  Act,  and  delegate!  Mat  to  Oongrees  at  New  Tofk. 


BHODB  ISLAND. 

1686.  Roger  WiOiama  foonda  IVoridenoe. 

1688.  ArriTal  of  Mrs.  HntchinMm  and  ber  friends. 

1689.  Ooddingtoa  founds  Newport 

1648.  Williams  goes  to  England  for  a  diarter.    Gorton  taken  prisoner  to  Beaton. 
1644.  WiUiams  returns  with  patent    Gorton  goes  to  England. 

1647.  Goremmeni  estabHsbed  imder  patent 

1648.  Gorton  returns,  snd  names  Shawomet  Warwick.    End  of  the  Gortoiiian  dis- 

tnrbances. 
1651.  (Mdington  obtains  a  commission  in  England,  and  sets  up  a  goTerament 

WiUiams  goes  to  England  for  a  new  charter. 
1658.  Gorton  President 
1654.  Williams  returns  with  a  letter  from  Vane,  and  is  chosen  Presid^it  under 


1657.  Defeat  of  Williams.    Boiedict  Arnold  President 

1668.  Agreement  between  John  Clarke  and  the  younger  Winthrop.    Clarke  ob 
tafais  a  charter  for  Rhode  Island. 

1664.  Establishment  of  the  charter  goyemment 

1665.  Visit  of  royal  commissioners. 
1672.  Visit  (A  George  Fox. 

;;;5;(phiiip'.«r. 

1686.  Quo  loarrcNiA)  issued  against  charter.    Andros  Gorenor-genersL 

1690.  Old  charter  government  re  established. 

1697.  Samuel  Cranston  Governor. 

1724.  Limitation  of  the  franchise. 

1727.  Opposition  of  Governor  Jenckes  to  paper  mon^. 

1747.  Settlement  of  the  northern  boundary. 

1764.  Resistance  to  Navigation  Act 

1765.  Delegates  sent  to  Stamp  Act  Congress. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

1628.  Mason  and  Gorges  found  settlements. 

1629.  Hason  and  Gorges  divide,  and  Mason  obtains  New  Hampshire. 

1685.  Death  of  Mason,  and  abandeoment  by  his  heirs  of  attempts  to  establish  s 
colony. 
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1M8.  ArriTAl  of  Wheehrriglit  tnd  hto  friends. 

ie41.  New  Hunpshire  imhed  to  MastftohiMetts. 

16«0.  Refind  of  Maaon  oteim. 

107ft.  Lftw-offioen  of  the  down  raftain  Mason  daim. 

1677.  En^iflh  coorta  anmd  Jariidiotion  of  Maaeaohaaetti. 

1679.  Boyal  goremment  eatabliahed. 

1680.  John  Gotta  PreaSdent 

1681.  Death  of  Gotta. 

1682.  Edward  Graafleld  royal  Gorernor. 

1686.  Departore  of  GranllekL    Barefoot  Deimty-gofenior.    United  to  MaaaadMi 

fetta  onder  Dodley. 
1686.  Androa  QoTerno^g«DeraL 
1690.  United  to  Maaaaohosetta  onder  old  charter  gofonment 

1698.  Allen  boys  op  Haeon  ekim.    John  Usher  Lieotenant-goyenior. 
1697.  Thomaa  Partridge  Lieotenant^?emor. 

1699.  Bellomont  Goremor. 

1702.  Allen*8  chuma  carried  on  appeal  to  England.    Dodlej  Goreraor. 
1708.  Usher  Lieotenant-goyemor.    Beplaoea  Partridge. 

1716.  Death  of  Allen.   Abandonment  of  soit  to  establish  claim.    Shots  Goremor 

George  Vaoghan  Lieotenant-goremor. 

1717.  Remoral  of  Vaoghan.    John  Wentworth  lieateDattt-goremor, 
1728.  Bornet  Goremor. 

1780.  Belcher  Goremor. 

1781.  David  Donbar  Lieotenantf^OTemor. 

1741.  New  Hampshire  finally  separated  from  MasaachoseCts.    Banning  Went 

worth  GoTemor. 
1766.  Reaiatanoe  to  Stamp  Act,  hot  no  delegates  sent  to  New  York. 


THE  UNITBD  COLONIES. 

1766.  The  Stamp  Act  Gongress  meets  in  New  Torfc. 

1766.  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 

1767.  Sospension  of  New  York  Assembly.    Townshend*8  rerenoe  bills. 

1768.  Maaaaohoaetta  petitiona  against  the  rerenoe  acta.    Refoaea  to  rescfaid  her 

resolotion,  and  the  court  ia  diaaolTed.    Boston  caDa  a  oonvention*    Ar- 
rival  of  British  troops. 

1769.  Virginia  resolotiona  against  taxation. 

1770.  The  Boaton  massacre,  and  removal  of  the  regiments.  Repeal  of  all  the  ref^ 

enoe  acts  except  that  laying  a  doty  on  tea.    Resistance  slackens  in  the 
cdonies. 

1771.  Hotchinson's  controversy  witii  the  general  coort  aa  to  the  power  of  Parlia- 

ment 

1772.  Renewal  of  reaistance  at  the  sooth.    Boming  of  the  Chupee. 

1778.  Hotchinson  discusses  forther  the  power  of  Parliament  Gommittees  of  cor. 
reepondence  advised  by  Virginia.  Publication  of  the  letters  of  Hotchin- 
SCO  and  Oliver.  The  Eaat  India  Gompany  authoriaed  to  export  tea  to  tha 
cokmiee*    Destroction  of  the  tea  at  Boston  and  elsewhere. 


>  BftUle  of  PrinoaloiL 


iSe  OHMOJrOLOOICAL  TABIMB. 

1774.   W«ld<rtNim*8  attiek  on  FhnUia.    Plunge  of  Ike  BMUm  Pwt  BOl  oni 
other  pooal  aoti.    Gooenl  Gtge  oira  Qoffwrnor  of  M  a 

June.   Mamchoietta  domtndt  a  OongrMi. 

Sept    OoDgreit  meets. 

1776.   Ohatham'a  plan  <rf  oofwoniee  r^tected,  and  armiaa  ewt  inm  ] 

AprU.  Lexington  and  Ooiioord. 

May.    AUen  takea  Tleonderoga  and  Crown  Point    Seeoad  CVwgfeM  BMeta. 

June.    Battle  of  Bunker  HilL 

Jalj.    Waahington  takea  oommand  of  the  amf.    flMga  of  Boalon. 
**      Thn  ripndltlnn  agptnat  fhna^,  and  defeat  nf  imwinana  at  flwnhnn 

1776.    Braenatkm  <tf  fioeion.    Americana  retreat  froai  Canada.    Defeat  of  Loyt* 
aliata  in  North  Carolina.    Bepnlae  of  Bdliih  at  CharleeloD. 

July  4.  l>eclanitlon  of  Independenee  adopted  and  ordeeed  to  be  printed.    Aiiifnl 
olBritieh  army. 

Aug.     Waahfaigton  retreats  from  Long  lalaad,  aai  afwienatei  New  Yotk. 

Oct     Battle  <tf  White  Pkina. 

Deo.    Battle  of  IVenton. 

1 W.  i 

Jan.  ! 

Sept    Battle  of  the  Brandywine.    Howe  takee  Philadelphia. 

Oot     Battle  of  Germaalewn.    Surender  of  Buigoyne. 

Deo.    Waahington  at  Valley  Forge. 

1778.    The  Conway  oabaL    Treaty  of  allianoe  witii  Franee. 

June.    Battle  of  Monmouth  Court-house. 

July.    Battle  of  Newport 

Deo.    Defeat  of  Amerloans  in  Qeorgia,  and  oaptnro  of  Savannak 

1779  1 

J    '  V  Prorost  marches  to  Charleston  and  reacts. 

May.  f 

July.    Wayne  takes  Stony  Point 

Oot     Americana  and  Vronoh  repulsed  at  Savannah. 

y^'  ^Charleston  surronders  to  Clinton. 

Aug.  Battle  of  Camden. 

Sept  Arnold's  trsaaon. 

Oot  Battle  of  Ung's  Mountain. 

Dec  Greene  takea  command  hi  southsm  departmant 

y^' I  BatUe  of  the  Cowpens. 

March.  Battle  of  OuHford  CoortJioase.    ComwaQia  marches  nocthr 

ApriL  Battle  of  Hobkirk's  HUL 

8^    Battle  of  Eutaw. 

Oct    Surrinder  <tf  ComwalUs  at  Yorktown. 

^^1^  i  Besignatkm  of  Lord  North. 

July.  Eracuation  of  Savannah. 

Mot.  Troaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  signed  at  P^uris^ 
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,  Genaral,  dflftefted  at  Ttoon- 
d0roga,a6«|S7a 

Acadia,  pini«edV7ArgiUl,&  IVAalnaj  aod 
LaToviOtMi.   Ooaqneat oi; MB. 

Acadiane  In  FMUwylranla,  »H  Mft.  Bipiil- 
donottlt. 

Adama,  Jolin,  dasorlptioo  of  trial  of  write  of 
aadsUiioe,  4U.  Teatimoiiy  aa  to  lojalty 
of  Naw  iDglaBd,  474.  Delcgata  to  Oon- 
greaa;  preddea  at  Beaton  town-naatiag, 
49&  Moraa  election  of  Waahington  as 
commander-in-chiei;  4M.  Seconds  reaola- 
tlon  for  independence,  418.  Leada  in  de- 
bate, 4Bf.  Mission  to  HoUandfSlT.  Peace 
ooounisaioner,  51& 

Adams,  Samuel,  draws  petition  to  King,  and 
leeohre  for  onion,  tflt.  Demanda  witk- 
drawal  of  troops  flrom  Hotchinson,  4B1 
Ftonnda  committeea  of  correspondence, 
49^  Leada  in  discoasfam  of  powers  of  Par- 
Uament  with  Hotchinson,  488.  Delegate 
toOoDgreaa,4M. 

Albaoy,  centre  of  for-trade^  SIS.  Ama  in 
chordi,  8S8.    Description  oi;  SSI,  SSIl 

AUen,  Ithan,  captores  Tioondwoga,  408. 
Taken  prisoner  at  Montreal,  48ft. 

Alien, Samoel, bays  op  Maaon  claim;  Got- 
•morofNew Hampshire, 400.  Land  salts; 
deaths  claim  not  preaaed  bj  his  hein,40S. 

Altham,  Lord ;  indented  serrant,  94i. 

Amea,  Fiaher,  oonTersation  with  Somner  as 
to  soflhige,  440. 

Amherst,  Sir  JeApejt  drives  French  back  to 
Ule-aox-Noix,  800.  Captores  Montreal, 
810^  sni 

Andr6,  M^r,  hong  aa  a  Bpj,ni. 

Androa,  Sir  Bdmnnd,  CtoTemor  of  Vfaginia, 
9B.  Soppressea  Fenwiok  in  Delaware,  908. 
Attempta  to  gain  control  of  New  Jersey, 
88&  Ooremor^general  of  New  Jersey,  98r. 
BeceiTes  New  Toik  from  Dotch,  887.  QoW' 


emor  of  New  York,  M7, 880L  Ckufemoiw 
general  of  New  Tork;  goremment  orer- 
thrown,  880L  Qoremor-general  in  Misss 
chosetts,  808.  Depoeed,  and  made  prls- 
onsr,  88a  Dealings  with  Oonnectioot  aa 
QoTemor  of  New  Tork,  878.  QoTemor- 
general  of  Oonnecticat,  878.  Visit  to  Hart- 
ford,880.  Governor-general  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and,S89;  of  New  Hampshire,  480.  Seisare 
of  old  Sooth  Chorch,  496. 

Angleeea  Peerage  Case,  70. 

Annapolis,  foondation  and  description  oi; 
118,118.    Sodety  in,  198.1801 

Annesley,  Jamee,  case  of;  70. 

Antinomians  in  New  Hampshire,  807. 


Apthorp,  Bast,  Bev.,  Bpisoopal  minister  In 

Cambridge,  4S7. 
Arbothnot,  Admiral,  oommanda  British  fleet 

at  Charleston,  610. 
Arehdale,  John,  Gofemor  of  North  Carolina, 

188, 140;  of  Sooth  Carolina,  188. 
Argall,  Samnel,  hiatory  and  character  oft 

hie  administration,  8.    Recalled.  8. 
Arlington,  Lord,  grant  of  Virginia  to,  18. 
Armstrong,  John,  defeats  Indians  at  Kittan- 

ning,998. 
Arnold,  Benedict,  President  at  Providence, 

880.    Governor  of  Rhode  Island  onder 

charter,  880. 
Arnold,  Beoedict,  partisan  leader  on  the 

lakee,486.   Commands  eastern  expedition 

against  Qoebec;  repolsed  and"  wounded, 

408.    Treaaon  0(511.    In  Virginia,  S1& 
Aahorat,  Sir  Henry,  defooda  New  Bogland 

charter,  889. 
AspinwaU,  William,  secretary  at  foondation 

of  Portsmooth,  Rhode  Island,  SBOb 
Assanpink,  retreat  of  Americana  from,  604. 
Atherton  Company,  relatione  ot,  with  Con- 
^     necticat,878.    With  Rhode  Island,  880. 
Aogoata,  Georgia,  deecriptionoi;  901.  Taken 
I     byBrltlah,6O0. 
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Baoov,  NATBAiinL,  Jr. ;  eharaetar  \  mAithtt 
agiteit  Indiaot,  tt.  BtbeUkNi  and  dMth» 
•Bd  CMMt  of  fkOtu*,  tl,  tS. 

Balttmore,  jamdttioo  tnd  dawriptkm  of; 

Btpttoti,  la  yirgfada,  ST ;  la  Bhode  ItUsd 


Btfdaj,  Bobert»  Oofamor  of  Mm 
WL 

IfaMlbol,  Wa1t«r,  d«imty-eoU6ctor  la  Kow 
HuDpthire,  188L  In  chtrga  of  fort  at 
Portsmottth,  tW.  Dvpaty-goverMr  of 
N«ir  Hampthira,  409. 

Barrts,  De,  Ooont*  laaYW  Nawport  and  Joina 
Do  (3ranao,B1B- 

Bartram,  Joha ;  hla  turn,  M».  Botaalat, 
WL 

BaaM,  Jaranlah,  GoTBmor  of  last  aad  Weat 
JarBey,MT. 

Baam,  Oolonal,  aaat  agatant  Banaington, 
eoiw    DeflMtad,607. 

Bayard,  Nicliolaa»  leadar  of  arlatocraUo  parw 
|7  la  Mew  Tork,  dafeated.  Mi. 

BayPialni4>ook,4l8. 

Baxter,  George,  beadi  oppoaitlon  to  SCajire- 
aant  on  Loog  Islaad,  9^  Commiaaioner 
to  aettie  Loog  lalaad  alBdn,  IMl 

Beaamarchala,  Caron  de,  obtaiaa  eappliea  for 
America,  004. 

Belcher^  Jonathan,  Gorernor  of  New  Janqr, 
an,  972.  Deacription  of  people  of  New 
Jeraey,  iTB.  Ooreraor  of  Maaaaduiaetta, 
866b  Bemoral,  867.  Gorernor  of  New 
Hampahfre,  408.  Conteata  with  Danbar; 
booadary  llae;  remoTa1,404.  Foaend  of 
wl*of;468. 

Beldenitea,  aeet  in  Bhode  I8]and,4a8. 

Bellingham,  Biehard,  Governor  of  Maaeaohn- 
aetta,  8B1.  Sopporta  pereecotlon  of  Qnak- 
era,  804.    GoTemor,  806. 

Bdlomont,  Bar!  of;  GoTemor  of  New  York, 
anppfenea  piracy,  801,  SOS,  884^  Governor 
of  MaMachoaetta,  868.  In  Bhode  laland, 
and  chargea  against  that  colony,  888.  Gor- 
ernor of  New  Hampahire,  40L 

Bemoa'a  Heighta,  battie  ot;  007. 

fieneaet,  Anthony ;  eiforta  against  alavery, 
941. 

BennetyBldiard,  Gorernor  of  Virginia;  anb- 
daeaMarylaBd,17,108. 

Bennington,  battle  oC  007. 

Berkeley,  Lord,  obtaiaa  grant  of  New  Jer- 
8«y,968.    Sens  his  share, 964. 

Herkdey,  Sir  William,  Governor  of  Virginia ; 
early  admlniatration,  10.  Invitee  Charlea 
II.  to  Virginia,  16.  Blected  Governor  by 
Assembly,  la  His  aecond  adminiatMtkin, 


19.  Oondaet  in  Baeon%  rebdlloB,  98,  tL 
Cliaraeter  compared  with  Baeon*a,  9L 
CnieltytooppoQeota,anddeath,98.  Gov- 
eraBMnt  of  North  Caroliaa,  180. 

Bsraard,  Francis,  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
979;oflfassachnsetta,870.  Oppoeea  Stamp 
Act  drcnlar,  879.  Oppoaitlon  to  general 
ooait,  479.  Qoarrsl  with  general  oovtt 
leavea  Maaaachoaetts,  481. 

Beverley,  Bobert,  persecated  \ff  Lord  Cal- 


Beverl^,  Bobert,  the  yo«nger,hiatariaa,  87. 

Biahop,  Bridget,  attacked  for  ket^iag  pab 
lk3-hoase»408. 

BlackweU,  Joha,  Governor  of  Pena^yhraiila, 
918w 

Blake,  Joeeph,  Governor  of  Soath  Carottaa, 
169. 

Blair,  Jamea,  Rev.,  obtaiaa  charter  of  oot- 
lege;  character;  qnarrels with Aadroa and 
Nicholson,  90.  Oootest  with  Spotawood, 
97.    Birortofore(m4ge,74,7& 

Block,  Adrian,  Dntch  explorer,  986. 

Block  Uand  ravaged  by  Bndlcoit,  840. 

RL^^m^fff^3  ffsmmrt,  patrooo,986. 

Bloe  Bidge,  l^tswood^  expeditkm  acroH 
the,9& 

Bollan,  WHUam,  agent  of  MaasadioaeUa, 
888L 

Boone,  Tliomas,  Governor  of  Sooth  GaroHaa, 
170  (  of  New  Jeraey,  979. 

Boecawea,  Admiral,  at  si^ge  of  LooisiMng, 
868. 

Bosomworth,  Thomaa,  heada  Indian  riaing 
in  Geofgia,  196. 

Boeton,  eettlement  of;  840.  HoatiHtry  to 
Phlpa,  861.  Biota  against  imprasnment^ 
868w  Bar  of;  419.  Introdnctton  of  Inocn- 
lation,490.  Bpisoopal  Choreh  in,  486,  ttl. 
Sandij  in,  480.  Chordi  masic  in,  48L 
Duelling  in,  487.  Popolar  fMing  againat 
Frankland  for  keeping  a  mistreaa,  4B8L 
Plrateain,489.  Paaperi8m,441.  Slaveain, 
448.  Description  of;  406.  Vehicles  In,  404. 
Inns,  400.  Popnlatlon,  406b  AppearaaoSb 
407.  Honsee;  society,  408l  Dieea,  40Bl 
Amusements,  46(1  Latin  adiool,  468L 
Newspapers,  471.  Stamp  Act  riot,  4l6w 
Town -meeting  to  oppose  HiUsboroogh : 
arrival  of  troops,  480.  *^lfaasacrs**byao»- 
diers,  489.  Converted  to  a  military  ata- 
tion,488.  Meeting  to  oppoee  landing  of 
tea,486.  Thedeetroctionof  thetaa,48Z. 
Panished  by  Lord  North,  488.  Siege  be- 
gins»498.    Bvacnation  of; 480i 

Botetonrt,  Lord,  Governor  of  Virginia;  en* 
tryof;intooace,8B.  IHseolvea  Bargesse% 
481. 
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BonqiMt,  Colonel  Heory,  dsfetto  IndltM  In 

PeuDflylraDlm,  990.    ' 
BoylftoD,  Zabdiel,  Dr.,  introdocM  inoeolA- 

tioottfO. 
Bnddock,  Bdward,  bis  expedition,  8S,  107. 

Defeet  and  death,  end  eifoct  on  oolonlsta, 

t4    BAMt  in  PenneylTanim,  ttt. 
Bndlbrd,  Andrew,  printer  and  bookaeOer, 

Bradford,  William,  qneetions  Dntch  title, 
S86L    Writes  diary,  84f.    Diary  of;4^. 

Bradstreet,  Anne,  poetry  ot  408. 

Bradstreet,  Jolin,  Colonel,  defeats  French 
in  New  ToriL,  tO&  Captures  Fort  Fron- 
tenacOOOL 

Bradstreet,  Samael,  sent  with  address  to 
BDgland,nBw 

Bradstreet,  Siinon,  Ctoyemor  of  Massachn- 
setts,  appearance  oi;  418. 

Brandywine,  battle  of  the,  OOOL 

Brent,  Thomas,  Depnty-goTemor  of  Mary- 
land, sslies  Ingle*s  ship,  loa 

Breyman,  Colonel,  deHMted  at  Bennington, 

oor. 

Bridges,  John,  royal  snrreyor  of  woods  in 
New  England,  804, 400. 

Brissot,  De  Wanrille;  toleration  in  New 
Bng]and,490. 

Bristol,  account  of;  989, 840. 

Brockholst,  Anthony,  Deputy -gOTemor  of 
New  Torii,  meddles  In  New  Jersey,  and  is 
repelled,  M0»  888. 

Broglle,  Prince  de,  account  of  dress  in  Bos- 
ton, 4B0. 

Brooke,  Lord,  patentee  of  Connecticut,  848, 

tm 

Brouj^ton,  Thomas,  Goremor  of  South  Car- 
olina, 187. 

Brown  C<dlege,  charter  of,  488.  Account  of; 
400w 

Bulkdcy,  Peter,  agent  of  Massachusetts,  860. 

Bull,  William,  LieutenantFgotemor  of  South 
Carolina,  108. 

Bull,  William,  the  younger,  Lientenant-goy- 
emor  of  South  Carolina,  170. 

Bundling— character  of  this  custom  in  New 
England,  488. 

Bunker  Hill,  battle  of;  480. 

Burgees,  Colonel,  appointed  QoTemor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  bought  oil;  804. 

Burgesses,  Houss  oi;  in  Yirginia,  first  meet- 
ing and  flrsi  legislation  of;  9, 10.  Resist 
royal  commissioners,  18.  Bargains  with 
Charles  I.  as  to  tobacco,  18.  Wrests  treas- 
ure-ship fhnn  Nicholson,  80.  Powers  and 
priTilegesof;47,48. 

Burgoyne,  General  John,  luTasion  of  oolo- 
ntes,  and  deCsat,  600^  007. 


Burnet,  WilHam,  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
800;  ofNewTork,804;  ofMassachusstts; 
death  oi;  800.  GoTemor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 400. 

Burrington,  George,  Goyemor  of  North  Oar- 
oHna,  1^,148. 

Byles,  Mather,  writings,  408, 470. 

^inge,  Bdward,  buys  under  trust  West 
Jersey,  804. 

Byrd,  Colonel, of  Westorert  character  and 
education  of;  70.    As  a  literary  man,  87. 


CA])WAi.Ann,  Dr.  Thomas,  eminent  physi- 
cian, writer,  and  lecturer,  880L 

CalTert,  Benedict  Leonard,  fourth  Lord  Bal-  ^ 
timore,  becomes  Protestant,  and  reooyers 
prorince;  diee,10a 

CalTert,  CecUlns,  second  Lord  Baltimors,  re- 
ceires  charter  giren  to  his  father,  80.  Con- 
test with  Burgess,  88.  Policy  during  Great 
RebelUon,  100-108. 

CalTert,  Charies,  Goremor  of  Maryland,  and 
third  Lord  Baltimore,  lOOw  Attacks  upon, 
in  Bngland,  lOOL  WiUlam  m.  depriyes  of 
goTsmment,  107.  Boundary  disputes  with 
Delaware  and  Pennsylyania,  900,  818. 
Boundary  dispulee  with  Dntch,  804, 990. 

CalTert,  Charles,  fifth  Lord  Baltimore,  inher- 
ito  Maryland  as  an  infimt,  108. 

CalTert,  George,  first  Lord  Baltimore,  career 
and  character  of,  90.  Obtains  charter  firom 
Charles  L,  94.  Plans  as  to  his  colony,  9S. 
Views  of  toleration,  97. 

CalTert,  Leonard,  first  Goremor  of  Mary- 
land, ftmnds  settlement,  98.  Deals  with 
Claybome,  99.  Goes  to  England  for  in- 
structions as  to  religious  policy,  100.  De- 
feated hf  Ingle  and  Claybome,  and  fUes  to 
Virginia,  100, 101.  Retums ;  sets  up  gor- 
erament,  and  appoints  Greene  his  succes- 
sor; dies,  101. 

CalTert,  Philip,  GoTcmor  of  Maryland,  106. 

CalTcrts,  character  and  gOTerament  of,  110. 

Cambridge,  or  Newtown,  settled,  and  capi- 
tal of  Massachusetts,  840u  Hooker  settles 
there,  840^  Election  at,  in  Hutchinsonian 
excitement,  860.    Prees  at,  471. 

Camden,  battle  of;  618. 

Camden,  Lord,.oppoees  Stamp  Act,  477. 

Campbell,  Colonel,  defeats  Americans  in 
Georgia,  and  takee  SaTannah,  609. 

Campbell,  William,  Lord,  GoTemor  of  South 
Carolina,  170. 

Carieton,  Sir  Guy,  defeats  Americans  at  Que- 
bec, 490. 

Carr,  Dabney;  reeolutions  for  correspond' 
ence  of  colonies,  480. 
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Otrr,  Sir  Itobert,  oonqiMrt  BeUwAre,  188, 
«8.    Hit  goTvmment,  Mi.  OommlMlooer 

tB]fMMKhnMtU,806. 

Ctruret  Sir  Qeorge,  obUins  gnat  of  N«w 
Jeraej;  dlM,lM. 

Carteret,  Jamee,  asurpt  govenimeot  of  New 
JerMj.lM. 

Carteret*  Ladj,  orden  reetftaoce  to  Mew 
York,lM. 

Carteret,  PhMp,  GoTemor  of  North  Carolina, 
18T :  of  New  Jertej :  arrlTea,  Ml.  Driven 
out  by  Jamee  Carteret,  and  retoma,  Mi. 
Difllcidilee  with  Androe,  966.  Betirea  od 
tale  of  proTlDoe,  Ml. 

Cartwrlght,  Colooel  George,  royal  eommla- 
eloner,  takes  Furt  Orange,  SIB,  tMw  Com- 
^lationer  in  MaeMehnsetta,  806.  Wrecked, 
and  loaea  papers  againat  Maaaacfaoaetta, 
888. 

Cary,  Thomai,  Deputy -gorsmor  of  North 
Carolioa,  140. 

Caatle  Island,  oonTicts  on,  440L 

Cat  Island,  inocnlatlDg  hospital  honied  at, 
410. 

Channel  lalanda,  emigration  from,  to  New 
England,  40. 

Charleston,  Sooth  Carolina,  foondatlon  oi; 
108.  Description  of;  188, 184.  Resistance 
to  introdoction  oftea,  486, 48T.  Defeat  of 
British,  407.    Taken  by  British,  611. 

Charlestown,  settlement  at,  844, 846.  Bomed 
by  British,  408. 

ChssteUoz,  Harqois  de.  New  Bngland  inns, 
466. 

Chateaobrland,  opinion  of  Philadelphia,  960; 
of  Pennsylvania  sodety,  MS. 

Chaoncy,  Charles,  learning  of;  484 

Chew  Hoose,  seised  by  British  at  battle  of 
Germantown,  606w 

Chioheley,  Sir  Henry,  Governor  of  Yirginla, 
88. 

•*  Child,  Tom,  the  Painter,"  478. 

Christiaensen,  Hendrick,  establidies  fort 
near  Albany,  886. 

Christmas,  hostility  to  observance  of,  in  New 
Bngland.  4M. 

Chm-ch,  Colonel  BeiUamin,  porsoes  and  kills 
King  Philip,  808.  In  command  in  the  Bast, 
888.    Writings  of,  471. 

Church  of  England,  Bstablished,  growth  oC 
in  Virglnls,  64^  96.  Intolerance  of,  In  Vtr^ 
ginia,66.  Decline  of,  in  Tlrginia,  66.  In- 
tolerance otin  eighteenth  century,  66, 67. 
Fall  of,  in  Virginia,  08.  Vestries  in  Vlr^ 
ginia,  03, 80.  Organisation  in  Virginia,  69, 
60.  In  Maryland,  IM,  188.  BsUblishedin 
North  Carolina,  140.  Character  of,  in  North 
Carcdina,160,161.  Party  of;  in  North  Oaro- 


liaa,180:  to8iiQaiOu<oHna,lT4aBdC:  hi 
Georgia,  808 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  n%  884;  la 
New  Jersey,  188, 878^  910.  IHoroad  on  New 
York  by  Combory,  809.  Condition  oC  tn 
NewTork,810.  Hatred  o^  in  New  Bbc- 
land,486.  Attended  by  oAolals  In  BoetoD, 
466. 

Clarke,  George,  Lieoteaant^gofunor  ofNew 
Tork,  806.  Attribotea  negro  plot  to  p^ 
pists,89L 

Clarke,  Geoige  BogerB,eaptueaVlneeBBM, 
000. 

aarke,  John,  leader  of  Baptieta  In  Bhode 
Island ;  peisecoted  in  M  aaaaehnsetto ;  goee 
to  Bngland,  883.  Conduct  in  Bnglaad, 
880.  Obtaiaa  charter  for  Bhode  Island, 
880.  Acooonts  disputed,  SOL  Death  of; 
001. 

Clarke,  Walter,  Govwnor  of  Bhode  IsloBd* 
refhses  to  take  ofBce  on  the  Ihll  of  Androa, 
001. 

Claybome,  WQllani,  trooblea  U,  with  llary- 
landera,14.  Leader  of  PorK«aa,lflb  Oom- 
missioner  of  Parliament,  Id.  Sobdnea  Ma- 
ryland, 17, 108.  Diqilaoed  from  olfce.  10. 
Deallnga  with  first  settlers  of  Xaryknid, 
oa  Defeated  I7  Calvert,  ondgoea  to  BBf* 
land,  90.  Overthrows  govenunent  of  Maiy- 
land  with  Ingle,  100. 

ClintoD,  Admiral  George,  Governor  of  New 
Tork,006.    Aoooont  of  parties, 886L 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  repulsed  at  Charleefeon, 
49T.  On  the  Hudson,  607.  Abandona  Phil- 
adelphia, and  marchee  to  New  York,  008. 
Held  in  dteck  by  Wayne's  attack  on  Stony 
Point,  610.  Takes  Charleston ;  plots  with 
Arnold,  611.  JeakHmyofComwalUSiflBL 

Cock-fighting  in  Virginia,  84, 81 

Coddington,Wllliam,  supports  Mrs.  Hitddn- 
son,840.  Judge  at  Portsmouth,  Rhode  isl- 
and ;  fbonds  Newport,  886.  Assistant ;  at- 
tacked; goea  to  Bngland;  retnme  with 
commission  as  Governor  for  lilh,  and  aeta 
np  government,  886.  Government  ovef^ 
thrown,  880.    Death  of;  891 

Colden,  CadwaBader,  snpports  Govnraor 
Clinton,  806.  Lieutenant-govemor  of  New 
York,  810.  Publishes  history,  887.  IVMreed 
to  give  op  stamps,  476w 

Colleton,  James,  Governor  of  Sooth  Caroli- 
na, 161. 

Cotanan,  BeoJamin,  writings  of;  460, 4781 

Colve,  Anthony,  Governor  of  New  Tork  dar- 
ing Dutch  reconquest,  907. 

Concord,  battle  of;  409. 

Congress,  Stamp  Act,  476.  Of  1774,  meeta  In 
Philadelphia,  480.  Their  action,  401.  Meet. 
ing  of  second  Congreaa ;  gradually  drawn 
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faito  wtr,  4M.  XoreBMnt  Ibr  iDd^pen- 
deoce ;  party  diriaioos,  496.  DecUraa  In- 
depesdenoe,  499.  Beasoiw  for  deUy,  and 
floal  raanlt,  489, 600.  Hampera  Waahiog- 
toD ;  leaTea  Philadelphia,  608.  Fllee  from 
PhUadalpfala  hefora  Howa,  606. 

Connaelicot,  Datch  aettteinent  lo,  887.  Fail- 
ve  of  Datch  power  is,  880.  Boundary 
agreement  with  8tQyTeeaDt,a88L  Hoatillty 
to  Dotch,  898.  Infriogea  on  New  Torlc  by 
Winthrop'a  charter,  and  hoatility  to  New 
York,  886.  Boondary  aeUlement  with  Nio- 
ol]a,888w  BepelsAndroe,88&  Trade  opened 
from  Maaaachoaetta,  848^  Emigration  to, 
under  Hooker,  84a  Oontroveray  with  Maa- 
aachoaetta, 868.  Settlement  oi;  by  Bngliab, 
878.  Peqaod  war,  878, 874.  GoTamment 
eatabHahed ;  New  Haven,  874.  Growth ; 
trooble  with  Dutch,  and  with  Maeaachii- 
aetta  in  confederacy,  876.  Hoatility  to 
Dutch ;  Winthrop  Qoremor ;  obtaina  char- 
tar,  870L  Abaoiba  New  Ha?en;  deaUnga 
with  royal  commiaaionera,  877.  Belationa 
with  New  York;  Philip'a  war, 87a  Boun- 
dary qoeation  with  Mmachnnotta  and 
Bhodal8land,878,879.  Attacka  of  Ban- 
dolph,  879.  Androa  Goremor- general; 
charter  government  re -eatabHahed,  8881. 
Progreea  after  aoeeaaion  of  William ;  Qoeen 
Annexe  war,  88L  Settlea  boundary  with 
KaaeachnaettaandBhodelaland;  progreea 
under  Walpole,  888.  Conduct  in  Spaoiah 
and  French  wara,  888.  Beaiata  taxation, 
and  aeoda  delegatea  to  Stamp  Act  Coo- 
greaa,  888,  884.  Boundary  dispute  with 
Rhode  Island,  880, 881.  Farming  lands, 
40a  Population  of;  40a  Agriculture,  409. 
Trade,  410.  IndoatrIea,411.  QoTemmeot; 
pay  of  Governor,  etc.,  418.  Courta,  4ia 
Oocgregational  and  Bpisoopal  churches  oi; 
487, 4aa  Oppoaition  to  singing  by  note  in 
church,  481.  Slavea  in,  449.  Tale  College, 
48a  OppoaltSon  to  Stamp  Act;  aupporta 
Xaaaachusetts  against  Hillsborough,  480. 
Adopto  a  declaration  of  rights,  489.  Be- 
gins to  arm,  491. 

Oonway  Cabal,  607. 

Conway,  Henry  Seymour,  brlnga  bill  for  re- 
peal of  sump  Act,  477.  Motion  agaiaat 
continuing  American  war,  6ia 

Coode,  John,  at  head  of  Protestant  aasod*- 
tion :  seises  government  of  Maryland,  107. 

Cooke,  Elisha,  agent  of  Massachuaetts,  88a 
Leader  of  popular  party  against  Dudley, 
868. 

Cooke,  Blisha,  the  younger,  leader  of  popu- 
lar party  against  Shute ;  choeen  speaker, 
and  set  aaide  by  Governor,  884.    Agent 


of  Masaacbuaetti,  88a    Made  a  Judge  by 

Belcher,  88a 
Copley,  John  Singleton,  painter,  47a 
Copley,  Sir  Lionel,  Governor  of  Maryland, 

lor. 

Corey,  GUea,  prssaed  to  death  in  witchcraft 
excitement,  48a 

Combury,  Lord,  Govamor  oC  New  Jeraty, 
887,  88a  Church  policy  in  New  Jeraey, 
87a 

Comwallis,  Lord,  repulsed  at  Charleston, 
487.  Pursues  Waahington  in  New  Jersey, 
60a  Outgeneralled  by  Washington  in 
Princeton  campaign,  604.  At  Philadel- 
phia,60a  In  conunand  at  the  aonth;  ra- 
pressive  policy,  61L  At  Camden,  6ia  Baf- 
fled by  Greene,  6ia  Defeata  Greene  at 
Golllord,  and  marchea  north,  614k  Snrran* 
ders  at  Torktown,  6ia 

Corasen,  Arendt  Van,  establiabea  poat  on 
Schuylkill,  8OT. 

Cortland,  manor  oi;  816, 887. 

Coal^,  William,  Governor  of  New  Jen^, 
870 ;  of  New  York,  80^ 

Cotton,  John,  arrival  in  Boaton,  84a  Sym- 
pathy with  Mra.  Hutchinaon,  849.  Love 
ofCalvin,4M.  Petitiona  againat  tavema, 
48a   ▼erseaoi;48a 

Cowpena,  the,  battle  of;  6ia 

Cradock,  Matthew,  first  Governor  of  Maa- 
aachuaetta  Company,  84a  Agent  of  Maa- 
aachusetta  in  early  troubles  aa  to  charter, 
847. 

Crandall,  John,  persecuted  In  Maaaachosetta, 
88a 

Cranfleld,  Bdward,  royal  Governor  of  New 
Bampahira,  888.  Administration ;  opptea- 
sion;  complainta  against;  fbroed  to  leave 
province,  809, 400. 

Cranaton,  Samuel,  Governor  of  Bhode  Isl- 
and, 898, 888. 

Craven,  Charlea,  Governor  of  South  CaroUna, 
i«a 

Craven,  Lord,  palatine  of  Sooth  CaroUna, 
164. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  aends  out  fleet  againat 
New  Netherlanda,  89a  Belationa  with 
Masaaehusetts,  868. 

Crown  Point  captured  by  Allen,  48a 

Cruger,  Colonel,  abandona  **Niuety-8lx,*' 
614 

Colpepper,  John,  heads  insorrection  againat 
Miller  in  North  Carolina,  isa 

Colpepper,  Lord,  grant  of  Virginia  to,  19. 
Governor  of  Virginia;  hia  administration, 
Sa    BecaUed,84 

CommingB,  Sir  Alexander,  Crown  agent 
among  Indiana,  Ma 
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Corkr,  Jaeob  Tmi,  eitibliilMt  pott  oe  Ooo- 

MCtkat  rlTW,  WT. 
CushtDg,  Bdar,  peOtioiui  for  dottBg  Ufwns, 

4M. 
Cmta  liOQta  tt  PortMDoatli,44i. 
Ootto,  JohB,  PrtsblMit  of  N«w  Ha»i»hlie ; 

de«Uioi;Me. 
Coylcni  MtatM  of  tte,  NT. 
Cwmtf  tojtX  craittr,  auack  pltiuMd  npoo, 


DAOwonsT,  Oaptain,  troaUe  wUh  Wftsh- 

iDgUm,lW,tlO. 
Dale,  8tr  TiKNBM,  Qoveraor  of  VIrgtnU ;  hit 

tdmlBittnUoD,T,8. 
IkUiymple,  Ookmel,  uktt  pottttrion  of  fort 

in  Bottoo  haibor,48lL 
Dtm^Rip  Vamitnigglt  with  Ootbj.  Mi; 

with  Clarke,  WSw 
Dtalel,  Bobert,  Dtpnty-gofemor  of  North 

OaroHoa,  140 ;  of  Soath  Oarollna,  lU. 
DartmoQth  College,  48S. 
D'Aolnaj,  relatione  of;  with  New  Sngland, 

am. 

Darenant,  Sir  William,  appointed  QoTemor 
of  Maryland  by  Charlee  H.,  101 

DaTeoport,  John,  Ber.,  founder  of  New 
HaTen,  874. 

De  Lanoey,  Jamee,  chief -Jottioe  of  New 
York ;  tnpporta  toppreaaion  of  negro  plot : 
controla  QoTemor  Clinton,  lOflw  Ooounit- 
iioned  Lieotenant-goremor,  806^  Acting- 
Goyemor,  80i^  807.  Preeldee  at  Albany 
Congreas,  and  oppoeet  Franklin,  807.  Con- 
trols Hardy,  and  again  Uentenant-goTem- 
or,  80&    Pnneral  of,  888. 

Delaware,  diaooTory  and  aettleaaent  oC  by 
I>otch,90&  Settlement  oi;  by  Swedea,  808w 
Growth  nnder  Swedet,  800, 807.  Contetta 
of  Dotch  and  Swedea,  and  delbat  of  latter, 
807.  Under  Dntch,  and  dty  of  Amater- 
dam,  808,804.  Conqneet  by  Bngllah,806, 
800.  Under  Bngllah,  800.  ^Ceded  to  Penn, 
Sia  United  with  PennaylTanIa,  818.  Un- 
ion dissolred ;  brought  back  by  Fletdier, 
814.  Union  Anally  tevered,  810L  Geo- 
graphical aitaatlon;  identity  with  Penn- 
aylTania,887.  Occapatlons,  828.  Gorem- 
ment,  8M,  881.  Jndidary,  888.  Townt, 
840.    Non-importation  agreement,  48L 

Delaware,  Lord,  Goremor  of  Virginia ;  hit 
admlnifltration,  7.  Frienda  of,  oppreaeed 
by  Argall,  8.  Re-appolnted  Goremor,  and 
diee  on  voyage  ont,  8. 

Denny,  William,  Depoty-goremor  of  Penn- 
aylTania,  888. 

Denx  Pontf ,  Vlacoont  de,  at  Torktown,  616. 

De  Yrlea,  D.  P.,  Patroon  i  arrlTal  in  Sonth 


rtfer,  and  loat  of  Mt  tettlera,  80B^  fSr. 
Mee  with  Van  TwUler.tST.  Conea  (Mi 
with  Company  to  8tatenIalaBd,886L  Kiad- 
neaa  to  Indiana;  remonttratet  with  Eiatt, 

fm. 

DIckinton,  John,  oppoeet  attempta  to  dn- 
atroy  proprietary  government  tn  Peonayl- 
vaala,  886.  Lander  of  moderate  party  tn 
Penn^ylTanla,  488.  Dranghta  addreat  to 
Klng,48L    Leada  In  debate  againnt  inde- 


Dleakan,  Baron,  defoated  by  Johnson  at 

Fort  George,  and  killed,  807. 
DIggea,  Bdward,  Governor  of  Virginia,  IT. 
Dincklagen,  Labbertna  Van,  achont,  qnami 

with  Van  Twiller,8BSL 
Dinwiddle,  Bobert,  Governor  of  Vhrginla, 

eonllleta  whh  Bnrgeaaea,  88, 88. 
Dobba,  Arthor,  Governor  of  North  OaroWita, 

148-14B. 
Donek,  Adrian  Van  der,  heada  oppoaitlon  to 

8tnyreeant,888L 
Dongan,  Thomaa,  Governor  of  New  York ; 

tnterforea  with  Beat  Jeraey,  888.  Admlale- 

trationinNew  York,888,888.    BflTorta  to 

eaUbliah  a  mail  aervtoe,  881.    Belatlona 

wlthConneetiait,8Ti. 
Donop,  Colonel,  killed  at  Fort  Meroer,  60bL 
Dorcheetw  Company,  848, 848. 
Dooglaaa,  William ;  toleration  in  New  Bngw 


Dover  foanded,  887. 

Drayton,  Michael,  poem  on  departure  of  Vlr- 
glnian  expedition,  6. 

Dmmmond,  Willlani,  leader  In  Bacon'a  re- 
bellion, 80.  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
186. 

Dryadale,  Hagh,  Governor  of  Virginia,  88L 

Dnddlngton,  IJeatanant,  commander  of  filoa- 
|Nii,484. 

Daddy,  Bichard,  protecated  for  <i«in»it^ 
Doke  of  Comberland,  888. 

Dodley,  Joeeph,  plou  with  Combary  agatnet 
charter  govemmenta,  808, 888.  Leader  of 
Crown  party;  agent  of  Maaaachnaetta ; 
preaident  of  government  by  oommiaaton, 
8001.  Thrown  into  priaon  vrith  Androa,  800. 
Character,  career,  and  admlnlatration,  80S, 
868.  Connecticnt  decUnea  to  come  under 
his  government,  878.  Befhsea  to  help  him 
In  (^ueen  Anne's  war.  881.  Attacks  Bhode 
laland,  886.  Pretldent  of  New  Hampahlre 
by  commlttion,  400.  Governor  of  New 
Hampahlre :  controverty  with  Uaher,  401, 
408.    (Quarrel  with  the  carters,  478. 

Dudley,  Thomaa,  Deputy-governor  ofMatti 
chusetts,  846.  Governor,  846.  To  manage 
war,  847.  Be<hottn  Depntj^ovuinor,  mk 
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Ck>T«nior,  161.  Ptrtj  of  reeoftn  raprem- 

•CJ,868. 

Douuner,  Jeremiah,  ageoi  of  Mamchnietti, 
MCk  DefBodBConnecticat  charier,  I89L  And 
Rhode Idand  charter, 89i.  Leader ofLat- 
itndinarian  moyenieDt,  4H.  Defence  of 
cbartare,  468. 

Dominer,  Richard,  supports  Mra.  Hotehln- 
soo,849. 

Dammer,  William,  appointed  Lleateoant- 
goremor  of  Massschosette,  i<A.  Adminis- 
tration as  IJeatenant-ffQi¥emor,8«Bk8M. 
Makes  peace  with  Indians,  408. 

Dnnbar,  DaTld,  sarreyor  of  woods,  and  Lien- 
tenant- governor  of  New  Hampshire,  401 
Oontrorersy  with  Belcher,  4M. 

Danmore,  Lord,  dlssolTes  Virginia  Assem- 
bly, 480.  Forced  to  give  np  powder,  40L 
files  the  colony,  404. 40T. 

DontfHi,  John,  description  of  Boston  Oom- 
mon,407.  Of  merchants,  488.  Of  old  maids, 
480. 

Dn  Qoesne,  Fort,  defeat  of  Braddock  at,  88. 
Captured  by  Forbee,  OS,  804. 

Dutch,  in  Delaware  and  FennsylTanla,  808, 
080,800.  InConnectlcnt,08T,000.  In  New 
Jersey,  878.  In  New  York,  SOB  and  It  De- 
cline of  power  of;  004.  Clergy  and  church- 
es, 817, 818.  Persecute  (Quakers,  818.  Hos- 
tility to  Bngllsh  in  education  and  language, 
886.  Manners  and  superstitions,  880, 888. 
Life  of;  in  Albany,  SOS.  In  New  York,  808. 
Houses,  084.  Holidays,  886.  Troubles  of; 
in  and  with  Connecticut,  87B.  Dealings 
with  Connecticut  at  reconqnest  of  New 
York,  878.    War  with  Rhode  Island,  080. 


BASTOHimon,  Thomas,  Ctoremor  of  North 
Carolina,  188. 

Baston,  Nicholas,  Quaker  QoTemor  ofRhode 
Island,  801. 

Baton,  Theophllus,  founder  of  New  HaTen, 
and  €k>Temor,  874. 

Bbeneser  founded,  100.    Description  of,  001. 

Bden,  Charles,  QoTsmor  of  North  Carciuna, 
141. 

Bdwards,  Jonathan,  In  religious  rerlval,  087, 
407.  BarlyrasoluUon,481  Writings  of;  470. 

Bffingbam,  Lord  Howard  oi;  Qoremor  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  administration,  and  withdrawal,  84. 

BUot,  Andrew,  amusements  In  Boston,  480. 

Bllot,  John,  bewails  decline  of  religion,  486. 
Verses  of;  466. 

Bills,  Henry,Lietttenant-gOTemor  of  Georgia, 
106,106. 

Bndlcott,  John,  patentee  of  second  Dorches- 
ter Company,  848.    Orders  Bplscopallans 


away  from  8alam,844.  Called  to  account 
for  cutting  croas,84&  Sent  against  Po- 
quods,840.  Chosen  Qoremor,  868.  Blected 
Qoremor  on  death  of  Winthrop,  868.  Sup* 
ports  persecution  of  (Quakers,  864.  Death 
of;  886.    Oppoees  long  hair,  488. 

Hsopus,  massacre  at,  004. 

Bssez  County,  Msssschnsetts,  opposes  Win- 
throp, 888. 

Bstaing,  D',  Admiral,  Count,  at  Newport,  60a 
LsaTse  for  Boston,  800.  Repulsed  at  SaTUB* 
nah,610. 

BuUw  Springs,  battle  ot,  614. 

Brans,  John,  I>eputy-go?emor  of  Penn«ylT»> 
nia,S16,S17. 

Brans,  pirate,  848. 

BTerard,  Sir  Richard,  Gorernor  of  North 
Carolina,  148. 

Bnter  founded,  887. 


FALMoun,  Indian  treaty  at,  408. 

Fauquier,  Francis,  QoTcmor  of  Virginia,  86. 
PreTents  delegates  to  Stamp  Act  Congress, 
40.  Love  of  gaming,  86 ;  of  arts  and  liter- 
ature, 87. 

Fendall,  Josiss,  QoTemor  of  Maryland,  char- 
acter, 104 

Fenwic^  John,  attempts  settlement  on  the 
Delaware,  800.  Buys,  as  trustee  of  Byllinge, 
West  Jersey,  064.  Troublee  with  Androsi 
068w 

Ferguson,  MiOor,  deflated  at  King's  Monn« 
tain,  618. 

Fitch,  Thomas,  Qoremor  of  Connecticut,  ad- 
Tises  submission  to  Stamp  Act,  888.  Com* 
polled  to  oppoee,  884. 

Fltshugh,  William,  lawyer,  68. 

Fletcher,  Benjamin,  royal  GoTomorofPenn* 
sylranla,  814  j  of  New  York,  801.  Repulsed 
by  Connecticut,  881.  Relations  with  pl- 
ratee  and  Jacobite  Chib,  884. 

Flower,  Bnoch,  opens  school  in  Phlladet- 
phia,864. 

Fort  Fmntenac,  800, 8T0. 

Fort  George,  battle  of,80T. 

Fort  Mercer,  capture  of;  606^ 

Fort  Mifflin,  capture  of,  606. 

Fort  Schuyler,  repulse  of  British  at,  606L 

Fort  William  Heniy,  battle  of,  806. 

Fox,  Charles,  quarrel  with  Shelbume,  and 
resignation,  618. 

Fox,  George,  in  Maryland,  184.  Visit  to 
Rhode  Island,  801. 

France,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  00.  Fall  of 
power  of;  In  America,  86. 186, 810.  Begins 
to  threaten  New  York,  894  Dread  of.  in 
New  Yoric,800.    War  with,  on  New  York 
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froBttor,ailL  Hatrt4  ot,  la  Wtw  Buglwd, 
471.  8«ad»  sappttM  to  ▲■Mrteau.lM. 
JEotOTi  into  aUUbm  wUk  Uaittd  OokaiMi 

51t. 
yrinkUttd,  air  Hany,  drlTMi  fraa  Botton 

fbrkMplac«Bi«tr«i|4M.  ■rtatoMHop- 

ldBtoa,4«T. 
FrmokUa,  fff))itmTnj  iMltls  ^^HH^^.  tti 

m    ArrhrAlUiPkltaMpia«t<toe0lT«dVy 

Kfllth,llt.  SoppottsOowaorTkoauMlo 

Bpanliii  and  Wnmtk  war,  ML   Lwdtr  of 

PMiBfylTaala  Iwllj  to 

BatoM  troops,  aad  €kaoln  lBdiaBa,Mi. 
Agaat  In  Sag  land  for  oohNty  as  to  tasailoa 
of  proprtotory  utalat,  fW,  Ml  Htlpa  to 
■apprf  Paztoa  riol ;  affala  agwi  to  lo- 
Bioortrate  agalDft  Usatloa,tft.  Biaiir 
to  Phlltdalpbla,  nSL  rooadt  aaiTsnlty, 
154.  Sdanttte  ezplolto,«k  Utorataro, 
mk  Postaastor,  aad  fooadtr  of  Ubrary, 
IBT.  laeraMM  mall*  in  New  Jerwj,  m. 
Aftot  or  MastaotoMtta,  481.  Pobttihas 
lattori  of  Hntcfafanon  aad  OII?ar:  atp 
tackad  by  Woddarbom,  487.  MlMtoa  to 
Fraaoo,  817.  Ooadad  la  poaea  a^fstta 
tkMis.618. 

rranUlB,  Joilak,  llbraiy  oi;  471. 

FrAokUa,  WUUaBi,QoTenior  of  Now  J«i«y, 
878.    ImproTOt  ooart  of  ckaooMy,  881 

Fradorl«a,lbBndad,181.  Dtfrace  of,  188, 181 

Froottoae,  Ooaat,  lavad«  Mew  York,  888^ 
881. 

a 


OAMoaa,  Camif  ■»,  ckaoio  drisgali  to 

8UBp  Act  OoBgTMi.  171.   At  SUMp  Act 

CoofffMi,  811, 471    Ooauaaado  troops  at 

JaaMsIstaiid,487. 
Gaga,Tliomas,  Gooaral,  dvU  Gomor  of 

]Ussaehoaetta,481  Qoarrsl  wUh  Bostoa, 

489.    Damaads  mora  troops,  481  FsUsto 

sslas  powdar  at  Salsai,  181 
Galloway,  Andrew,  eapports  oessUm  of  Peon- 

■ylranla  to  the  Crown,  810. 
GnneeTOort,  Oolond,  repnlsss  Britisli  at  F^rt 

8choylsr,601 
tapM,  affair  oi;  481   Royal  eommlsslon  to 

Inqnlre  Into,  481 
Ofttet,  Horstio,  In  cotainsnd  In  the  North, 

601  ReoelTes  innandsr  of  Bargoyne,  007. 

Defeated  at  Camden,  ill     RelleTed  \rj 

Grteoe.Oll 
Gates,  Thomas,  commands  expedition  to  Ylr^ 

ginU,  end  for  soma  time  Gotemor,  7. 
Georgia,  sitnatloa  and  oaasss  of  ssttlsmeat 

of;  187.   AMOCtatlon  to  colonlae,  188.    8et- 

Memeot  of;i8«,  181    Bsstrlctt?a  seta.  180. 


with  Indians,  aad  war  with  Spaia,  181  Ba- 
palsa  of  Bpaalsnis  at  Frtdsriea,  181  Bad 
gufSiBMSMi  of  Tiaslssi,11  Troahlss  af. 
terOgiathonX^depsfffa,  184,1881  Osdad 

Progf ess  aadsr  Wright ;  growth  oriasli8> 

and  duuactsr  ot,  187. 
181  Leg8ls9Blem:Billtla,l81  Ttadeaad 
soelstyaBdsrTiaslesi,  188,881  OsMMvea 
aad  growth  af  eoloay  aader  Grows,  Ml 
Towae:  ttfh  Md  i 


In  OM  perish,  48L    British  In.  088,  Ul 
Germans,  In  VlfglnIa,  81  la  Sooth  OarallMw 
171  toGaorgla;hikawarmtoBafo»rtiaa, 


OpposltkNitowar,881    la  Penn^lTaala« 

888.    BeUgloa  o^  in  PemmylfaBla,  WL, 

<)BSRels  with  Irish,  888,  tML    Thrlft,M8. 

8BpsfStitloa,888.  lappiirt  qaehsrs,  ML  !■ 

NewJerssy,811    la  Raw  York,  818. 
OenDaalowB,8ees«nt 0^888.  Battlao^MBL 
Glea,  Jsmee,  Qorsmor  of  6oMh  OmoIImw 

188,188. 
Gtorsr,  WDIUmi,  osuJist  with  Caty  ftg  gofh 

ammant  of  North  OsiollBa.  141 
Godflpey,  Thnmss,  msthSBMitldan,  881 
Godyn,  Saamel,  patioQs,  881 
Goihb  WUllam,tha  rsgleide,  tahsa  i«A«a  te 

NewM>glsa8,8Bl 
Gooeh,  WOliaai,  GoTsraor  of  Yligfala,  88^  881 

Pstseoetee  Dissenters,  07. 
Gookin,  Charles,  Depaty-goreriMr  of  Fann* 

sylTaBla,81t,811 
Gordon,  Patri^  Depaty-goramor  of  ftoa* 

BylTsnla,tll 
Gorges,  Ferdlnando,  drsad  of.  In  Plymouth, 

8M.   Jeskms  of]lassaGfansetls,8M.    8aU 

tlss  New  Hampshire;  dlrldss  with  Kssoa, 

aad  rseehres  Malae,  887. 
Goffse  greats  sad  ehaa^  801, 887.  Reatwad 

sgainst  Massschnsetts,  881  BoBgfatttp,8M. 
Gorton,  Samael,  setties  at  Shswoase^  861 

Trooble  with  Mussachnsstts  \  goeetoBag* 

land,887.    President  at  FrofldaDas,  881 
Goenold,  Bsrtholomew,  enrise  lo,  and  wla. 

tar  In  New  Bnglaad,  1   Chsraotaroi;i 
Gore,  Bdward,  heads  lasanaoUoai  la  Vww 

Hsmpshire,  8M. 
Grafton,  Doha  oi;  resigns,  408. 
Grant,  Colonel,  delMts  Chsrokess,  119. 
GranTllle,  Lord,  ehareh  polley  la  Soath  Oaro. 

HBa,t88.    Deathai;i8l 
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^rasM,  De,  Admiral,  Count,  at  Torktown, 

ftltt. 
OravM,  Admiral,  incompetency  o^  U& 
Greeo  Springe,  battle  o^  510. 
Greene,  John,  aettler  of  Sbawomet,  886^ 
Greene,  Nathaniel,  takea  command  of  Sonth- 
em  Department;  retreate before  Oomwal- 
118,  SU.    Defeated  at  Qollfofd,  Hobkirk'e 
Hill,  and  Botaw,  and  aaTea  North  and 
Sooth  Carolina,  614. 
Greene,  Tliomaa,  QoTemor  of  Maryland,  lOL 
GrenTille,  Thomaa,  peace  oommlaeioner,  61& 
Gnilford  Cout-hoose,  battle  of;  614. 
QoetaTne  Adolphoe ;  policy  of  colonisation, 


Haduct,  Indiana  attack,  on  Bonday,  4M. 
Haklnyt,  Richards  letter  to  flrat  emigranta 

to  Virxinla,  5. 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  at  Torktown,  616. 
Hamilton,  Andrew,   Deputy -goremor   of 

FennaylTania,  816w   QoTomor  of  New  Jer^ 

aey,WT. 
namilton,  Andrew,  eminent   lawyer   and 

Speaker  of  the  Honae  in  FennaylTania,  9SL 

Defender  of  Zenger,  988, 804. 
Hamilton,  Doke  of;  claim  againat  Connecti- 

cat,8T&. 
Hamilton,  Jamea,  Depoty-goTomor  of  Fenn- 
aylTania, 981.   Second  administration,  994. 
Hamilton,  John,  Frealdent  of  the  Cooncil  in 

New  Jersey,  9TL 
Hampton  founded,  887.  Minister  driTen  ont 

byCranlle]d,400. 
Hanoock,  John ;  sloop  JAbmi^  eelied,  480. 

President  of  Congress,  484 
Hanging  Rock,  battle  o^  619. 
Hardy,  Admiral  Sir  Charles;  Goremor  of 

New  York,  808. 
Hardy,  Joslah,  Goremor  of  New  Jersey,  9T9. 
Harris,  William ;  quarrel  with  Williams,  and 

arrested,  888.    Agltatee,  and  arrested,  881. 
Hartford,  description  of,  469. 
Harrard  College,  founded,  84&    Classss  ar- 
ranged according  to  aodal  position,  446. 

Description  oi;  408. 
HarToy,  Sir  John,  GoTemor  of  Virgloia,  18. 

Hia  administration  and  recall,  14.    Rebi- 

ttona  with  Maryland,  86, 98. 
HarTey,  Thomas,  Depnty-gOTemor  of  North 

Carolina,  188, 140. 
Harwinton,  Connecticut;  opposition  to  sing- 
ing by  note  in  church,  481. 
Hawley,  Joseph,  patriot  leader,  486. 
Haynea,  John,  GoTemor  of  Connecticut,  8T4. 
Heath,  Sir  Robert,  grant  to^  188. 
Henry,  Fatrick ;  early  life ;  appears  aa  counsel 

In  the  *«  Parson's  Cause,"  88, 88.   Supports 


resolutions  against  Stamp  Act,  40.  Play- 
ing TioUn ;  oratory,  88.  Sopporta  oorvs- 
spondence  of  colonies,  486. 

Herkimer,  Nicholas,  defeat9  British  at  Orts- 
kany,608. 

Hesaian8arrtTeinNewTork,601.  Defeated 
at  Trenton,  604.  Repnlaed  at  Fort  Mercer, 
606w 

Heyes,  Fieter,  agent  for  patroona  In  Del** 
ware,  906. 

Higginson,  Prands,  teacher  of  Salem  Church, 
848.    Journal of;46T. 

Hlgginaon,  John,  aa  to  (rfd  maids,  409. 

Highlanders,  Scotch,  In  South  Carolina,  174. 
180 :  in  Georgia,  181-184, 186, 900. 

Hill,  General,  commands  expedition  against 
Canada,  808, 868. 

Hillsborough,  Lord,  orders  Maasachusetts  to 
readnd  reeolutlons,  460.  Urges  arbitrary 
measures,  484. 

Hinoyossa,  Alexander  de,  Goremor  of  New 
Amsterdam,  906. 

Hobkirk*s  Hill,  batUe  oi;  614. 

Holden,  Randall,  aettler  of  Shawomet,  880. 

Hollandaere,  John,  GoTemor  of  New  Swe- 
den, 906. 

Holmes,  Obadiah,  persecuted  in  Massacfan- 

Hood,  Admiral ;  quarrel  with  GraTea,  618. 

Hooker,  Thomaa,  aettles  at  Newtown,  840. 
Founder  of  Connecticut,  847, 878.  Preach- 
ing of;  494. 

Hopkins,  Edward,  Goremor  of  Connecticut, 
874. 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  contest  with  Ward,  886. 

Hopkinton,  Frankland  house  at,  447. 

Horsley,  Samuel,  Goremor  of  South  Caroli- 
na, 166. 

Howe,  Lord,  killed  at  Tloonderoga,  808. 
Monument  to^  870. 

Howe,  Lord,  sent  out  with  fleet,  489.  AToids 
D'BsUing  off  Newport,  606. 

Howe,  Robert,  defeated  by  British  in  Geof 
Ri«,608. 

Howe,  Sir  William,  feUs  to  Intercept  Wash- 
ington, 609;  or  force  a  battle,  606.  Takee 
Philadelphia,  and  deara  riTer,  606.  Re- 
liered  by  Clinton,  606. 

Hubbard,  James,  heads  resistance  to  Stuy- 
Tosant  on  Long  Island,  988. 

Hudson,  Henry,  discoTsrs  Hudson  riTer,  988w 

Hughes,  John,  Stamp  Collector  of  Fennayl- 
Tania, forced  to  resign,  990. 

Huguenots  in  Virginia,  00;  In  South  Ouroli- 
na,  161, 102, 178 ;  in  New  York,  819 ;  in  New 
BDgland,407,478. 

Humphrey,  John,  Deputy-gortmor  of  Mae 
aachusetts,844. 
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Hintor,  Robert,  tppolntod  Owuim  oC  Vir- 
gfaiia,  bat  doM  Boi  arrive,  M^  Gortraor 
of  New  Jenejr*  Mt.  Govenor  of  New 
York,  Me. 

Hunter,  WflliAm,  Dr^  leetirM  it  Newport. 


Haebeade,  Heraun,  leedar  of  •< 
inNortbCmroUDa,14t. 

Hatcfalaeoo,  Mia.  Annet  arrhralt 
minlaten,84».  Trial  and 
Arrival  la  Bbode  Iiland,  ta^ 

flotchineoD,  Tlioniafl,  briaffa  aboat  ranmp* 
tk>n  tn  MaMachaieUa,M8.  CbieMnatloe 
in  oaae  of  write  of  aariataaoe,  8T1,  417. 
Oppoeeedrcalar,8Tfs.  Hlalonr,4T0.  Oppo- 
aitiontoAeeembl7,4T8i.  QoTemor  of  Mas- 
aacbnaetta,  481.  Coadnet  at  mtatacw ; 
eonpeOed  to  eead  awaj  r^giaMota,  dM. 
<2aanela  with  general  ooart,48lL  Dfaeaaaea 
powere  of  PartiaaMot  with  freaeral  ooart, 
484,48b.  Lettefepabttahed,48S.  AtteBq>t8 
to  enforce  Introdnotloa  of  tea,  401^  Be- 
partnre,48lL 

Hyde,  Bdward,  lieateaantFUOveiaoc  of  North 
Carolina,  140. 

iMoaaeoLL,  JAman,  ageat  of  OoaaectteBt,  881. 
Forced  to  resign  aa  Stamp  Oolleotor,  884. 

Ingle,  Richard,  rebellion  o^  in  Maryland, 
100, 101. 

logoldsby,  Rkhard,  Uentenant-goremor  of 
New  Jersey,  908.  ArriTee  In  New  York, 
and  beeiegee  fort;  lientenant- governor, 
800.  Again  Uentenant>go?emor  of  New 
York,  888. 

Irish  in  Fannsyhrania,  888,  844.  <)Barre1e 
with  Germane,  848, 848, 989. 

Iroqooia,  Andros**  policy  with,  98T,  989.  Re- 
lations with  Dongan,  988.  Chieft  taken  to 
Sngland  by  Sohayler,  808. 

J. 

jAmtTOWM  in  1T18, 61.    Later,  68. 

Jay,  John,  takes  lead  of  moderate  patriots 
in  New  York,  488.  Draoghto  addresa  to 
people  of  England,  481.  Movee  eecond  pe> 
titiontoKiDg,484.  Mission  to  Spain,  617. 
Share  in  peace  negotiations,  6ia 

Jelfbrson,  Thomas;  playing  violin,  88. 
Friend  of  QoTemor  Fanqnier,  88.  Opin- 
ion of  Philadelphia,  988.  Draughts  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  489. 

Jefllreys,  Colonel  Herbert,  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, 98. 

Jenckes,  Joseph,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island ; 
opposes  paper-money,  894. 

Jenings,  Samoel,  heads  opposition  to  Com- 
bnry  in  New  JerBay»  988. 


Jews  la  Soath  CaroHaa,  178;  ia  Q^org^a, 

188,188;  la  New  York, 818. 
Jokasen,  Sir  Nathaalel,  Governor  of  North 

Carolina,  MO.   Of  flonth  Carolina,  188L 
Johnaoa,  Robert,  Oovamor  of  Soath  CaraB- 

Ba;iiaiadnlnlBintlon,184,18Bw  Depoae^ 

188.   Beeoadadmlni8tratioa,1fr. 
Johaaoa,  SaauMi,  09and8  Kiag^  College^  SHL 

Hoatill^y  to,  la  Coaneeticat,  oa  Jofaataf 

Bpisoopal  Chnrch,  4881 
Johnaoa,  ttrWllliaaH  Indian  agent,  888L  Da- 

lbataIHsskaa,887.   Oaptares  Fort  Nli«a- 

ra,808.    Library oi; 887. 
JbhiMtoa,  Gabriel,  Qovenrar  of  Nortk  Caro- 
lina, 148. 
Jones,  Sir  wmiaB,  arbitrator  between  Weal 

Jersey  Qnakera  and  Daka  of  York,  9ffL 
JanMnvUlQ,  Da.  death  o^  88l 


KALa,RABoaB^joiniWaBhingloo,08Bw  fill- 
ed at  Caaidea,  ill. 

Keith,  George,  heads  schlam  ia  Feeaaylva- 
nla,914. 

Keith,  Sir  WUIiam,  Governor  of  Faaniijlva- 
nia,918,919.    HoQae,9B8. 

Kldd,  Captain  WilUaai,  piracy  of;  parnaei 
byBelloaioat,80L 

Klefl,  William,  proteat  agalnet  Swedea,  988. 
Director  of  New  Netherlanda;  early  actt^ 
S88L  Rzdtes  Indian  war,  988.  Popnlarre- 
slstanoe  to;  removed, 980.    Drowned, 98L 

King's  College^  eetabHihment,  and  aoooaat 
0^896. 

King's  MoanUin,  battle  of;  619. 

King's  Province.  See  Narraganaett  eoantry. 

Kip's  Bay,  retreat  of  militia  from,  688. 

Kirk^  Colond  Percy,  appointed  GovanMr 
ofMassachnsetta,888. 

Kittanalng^  defeat  of  Indiana  at,  988. 

Knowles,  OomoMMlors^  raiaes  riot  In  Boatoa 
hypresegang,88a. 

Knox,  Henry,  brings  cannon  froai  TlooDda- 
roga,48B. 

Knyter,  J.  P.,  one  of  ** eight"  mei 
Kieft  and  StoyveHUit,  981. 


LArATana,  MAaQuia  na,  jolaa  Waehfagtoi^ 

606.   Bseapee  eaptnie,  608.    In  Vliginla, 

and  at  Yorktown,616. 
LaidUe,  Rev.  Dr^  preaches  agataiat  aianas 

mentB,888. 
Lancaster,  massacre  of  Indiana  at,  886.   A» 

coont  of,  989. 
Land-bank,  in  Massachosetts,  86T. 
U  Toar,  relatlona  oA  with  New  Rut^aai. 
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Lftodi  Archbiihop  \  eilBCl  on  Poritan  emigra- 
tloB,840L 

liMidoootere,  Banj  do,  attempts  tetUements 
In  South  Carolina,  168, 109. 

Lavrana,  Henry,  imprisoned  In  Tower  of 
London,  51T.    Peace  eommlasloner,  51& 

Law,  Jonathan,  Goremor  of  Connecticnt, 
m.    Sapporta  Loaislrarg  expedition,  888. 

Lawrle,  Gttwen,  Deputy  •governor  of  East 
Jeney,  866. 

Lee,  Charles,  general  In  command  at  New 
York  and  Oharleeton,4IOT.  Delays  in  Join- 
ing Wasblngtoo,  and  taken  prisoner,  006. 
Conduct  at  battle  of  Monmouth  Court- 
house, and  court-martial,  OOa 

Lee,  Colonel  Harry,  in  South  Carolina,  614. 

Lee  house  at  Marblehead,  446. 

Lee,  R.  H.,  oratory  of;  88.  Supports  corre- 
spondence of  colonies,  486w  Moves  resolu- 
tion ft»r  Independence,  488. 

Leisleiv  Jacob,  heads  revolt  against  Nichol- 
son, 889.  Administration ;  surrender  and 
execution,  800i  Beburlal,  808.  Aided  by 
Connecticut,  88L 

Leyerett,  John,  arrival  with  Parliament 
troope,  876w    Funeral  of;  468. 

Lexington,  battle  o%  408. 

JAbmrttf^  sloop,  seised,  480. 

Lincoln,  Benjamin,  In  command  of  Southern 
Department,  608.  Repulsed  at  Savannah, 
610.    Surrenders  at  Charleeton,  611. 

Livingston  Manor,  816, 887. 

liviogston,  Robert,  collector  of  New  York, 
and  leader  of  antl-Leislerian  party ;  found 
a  deflftulter,  808. 

Livingston,  William,  writes  for  /tMbpsndmt 
RgfUetoTf  and  opposes  church,  819. 

Uoyd,  David,  popular  leader,  814.  Struggle 
with  Logan  and  Bvans,  816, 817. 

Lloyd,  Thomas,  Prssident  of  Council  in  Penn- 
aylvania ;  resigns,  818.    Restored,  814. 

Locke,  John,  draws  **  constitutions  '*  of  Car- 
otinas,186. 

Logan,  James,  secretary  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  manager  of  proprietary  estatee,  816. 
His  coniUct  with  David  Lloyd,  816,  817. 
Contest  with  Oookin,Sl&  Conflict  with, 
and  victory  over  Keith,  819,  Head  of  gov- 
ernment as  President  of  Council,  880.  Sup- 
ports Governor  Thomas,  881.  House,  860. 
Scholarship,  866.    Founds  library,  86T. 

London  Company  for  Virginia,  chartered,  8, 
8.  Fresh  exertions  obtatn  a  new  charter,  7. 
Factions,  and  defeat  of  Court  party,  8, 9. 
Leadera  and  political  objecto  of,  9.  Con- 
teeta  with  the  King,  11.  Charter  annulled, 
18. 

Loiidondeny,Sett]eoieBtof,408.  I 


Long  Island,  BngUsh  on,  support  Stnyve- 
sant,  898.  Aglution  against  Stuyvesaut, 
888.  Revolt  of  towns  against  Dutch,  Wk 
Agitation  against  Nioolls,  886.  Account  of 
towns  of,  880i  Country-seats,  886.  Pro- 
tected by  Connecticut,  878.   BatUeof;601 

Loudon,  Lord,  Governor  of  Virginia,  86.  Im- 
becile as  commander-in-chief,  888L  Com- 
mander-in-chief; northern  campaigns  and 
relations  with  colonies,  808, 869. 

Loulsburg,  New  York  gives  money  tat  ex- 
pedition against,  806.  Capture  oi;  868.  Con- 
necticut forces  at,  888.  Rhode  Island  foroea 
foil  to  reach,  894.  New  Hampehire  troops 
at,  404. 

Lovelace^  Frands^  Governor  of  New  Yoik, 
897. 

Lovelace,  Lord,  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
868;  of  New  York,  808. 

Lodwell,  PhiHp,  Governor  of  North  Carott* 
na,  188 ;  of  South  Carolina,  168. 

Lutherana  In  Pennsylvania,  884.  Persecuted 
by  Stuyvesant,  894.    In  New  York,  817. 

Lyman,  Phineas,  General,  second  in  com* 
mand  at  battle  of  Fort  George,  807, 908. 

Lyttelton,  William,  Governor  of  South  Caro* 
Una,  169, 170. 

M. 

Maius;  Andros  builds  fort  at  Pemaqnid  as 
sign  of  Duke's  ownership,  896.  Brought 
within  Jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  868. 
Indian  war  in,  868,  868,  866.  Bought  by 
Massachusetts,  888.  Incorporated  with 
Massachusetts,  86L  Falls  to  the  lot  of 
Gorges,  897.  Included  in  Massachusett^ 
406.  Physicians  in,  491.  Itinerant  preach- 
ers, 488.    Bducation,466. 

Makemie,  Rev.  Francis,  writes  "Perswasive 
to  Towns,*' 61.  Leader  of  Presbyterians,  6BL 
Arrested  and  imprisoned  In  New  York,  81& 

Malbone,  Godf^y,  iUidt  trade  of;  410. 
Houses,  446. 

Manning,  John,  surrenders  New  York  to 
Dutch,  897. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  supports  Stamp  Act,  47T. 
Theory  as  to  taxation,  478. 

Marblehead,  Lee  house  at,  446. 

Marion,  Francis,  partisan  leader,  619, 614. 

Markham,  William,  colonial  secretary  of 
Pennaylvania,  818.  Lieutenant  -  governor 
of  Delaware,  214.  Deputy -governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  814, 816.  Family  interested 
in  piracy,  848. 

Martin,  Joslah,  Governor  of  North  Caroli- 
na, 146, 147.  Defeated  by  Americans,  and 
driven  flrom  province,  497. 

Martyn,  Richard,  expelled  firom  Council  of 
New  Hampehire,  888L 
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MsiyliB^  potato  9i  tetflvtit  !■  k/Utttj  o4 
M.  CkMtiroCHi  Ballciow  dMMt  «r 
roCM.  BflMOMlarlolOTatlomn. 
KifiCMtttan,fr,M.  fint 
la  inc  tkrw 
jMn^MA  difcWDCw  wUk  Lori  Balti- 
laglt't  raUUoa;  Hm  oTPvi- 
1«L  PMMfli  or  tte  Volindoa 
Ac^  ItU  IML  PvttM 
BiU«  or 

iWlMtor8toB«,lM,lM.  B«rtrta  lo  Lord 
B«ldaot«,lM.  PnifrMwidirPUlipaiid 
CkwlM  (MfOTt,  ML  IpiMopsl  Chuth 
BOTMMOt,  l«i^  IM.    BlM  or 

M«it,]fT.  DKlis«,HidlaCotoraae«aDd«r 
royal  fovwu— et,  IMl  Boiloratioa  or 
CiawtiilCO^lii.  TcaaqBillHy  udw  OiO- 
Torta:  eootoft  wUk  proprlouij;  coodaet 
la  Fiaaeh  wtf,  IM,  llO.  Bgrtiranca  to 
laflasd,aad8CaBipAet,llt,UL  lllrwiwi 
•o  TlfilBia,  lis.  PopaUtkM  oi;  1»»  lU. 
Ckirader  of  popalaUoa,  lit.  Oorarn- 
B«QtoC;ilI,114.  Ugal  fTMaaiflUb  W 
aaaew;  anaj  and  aavy,  llA.  Prodoeta, 
lli,m.  IndaatiiMaBdtnda,llT.  Towm 
oi;il8»llt.  CatboUdMB  lB,llf,lML  Bi- 
tabttfbad  Chardi,  Ifll,  Itt.  Clergy,  lit- 
Itl  DiiMatloff  MCtala,ltt,lt4  Slayo. 
ry.lMb  WUta  MrraaU, l«k  Iti^  CMma, 
Itt.  Upper  and  Blddla  rliim;  tiaTal, 
IfT.  Plantatiooa  and  hooeM,  ItT,  Its. 
lAtB,  &mm,  He,  of  plaatera,  ItBi    Aaiaefi 

tara,ltl.  Boaodary  dtoptite  ud  MtOe- 
BOTit  with  Ften,  tlO ;  with  Datch,  Itl,  tW. 
B<rtatiStaaipAct,4TC    Bona  a  iMMbip, 

lCafon|paDts,aiidclalm,l61,tt7.  Banawed 
affaiaet  ManaehOMtta*  tsa  Soatainad, 
tit.  Bought  op  by  Allan,  400.  LandaniU 
to  aofbrea,  40t.    Sold  to  a  oonpaoy,  and 


Mason,  John,  Captain,  eaptnrtt  PaciBod  fort, 
040. 

Mafon,  John,  attaoka  Mnwachneetti  on  ae- 
coQttt  of  atstam  grante,  OM.  Death  oi; 
t47,tt7.    8ett1eeNewHainpehire,tt7. 

Maeon,  Bobert  To/ton,  rerlTee  Maeon  claim ; 
oomea  oat  as  oooncillor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  attempts  to  take  lands,  t98.  Be- 
tarns  with  Crandeld ;  land  salts,  ttO. 

Msasachasetts  opposes  war  with  Dnteh,  090. 
Befhses  troops  to  royal  commissioners, 
OW.  Settlement  of,  at  Plymooth,  041, 040; 
at  Cape  Ann,  049;  at  Salem,  040.  Foon- 
dation  and  development  of  Bay  Company, 
MO*  044.    Character  of  emigration,  and 


bar LowarBowa:  growth 
TroaUa  as  to  the 
,  011.040. 


Msa,0tf^00il«  PragiaM  < 
difWoBori 
atloa,  OBI,  OBi.  Dealfaiga  wllh  IT  AalM^ 
and  LaTov,OBi.  AHHaii  la  tfca  eaa- 
fidetacj,  aad  toward  CrosawaB,  OOB.  At- 
taaipta  to  sappress  <tail«is,004.  Bala- 
tloM  with  Charlea  IL.  and  Tlstt  aC  loyal 
commiesloasrs,  0»-OW,  Philip'a  war.OR. 
Dtfkaltlsa  with  gufsr— eat  ^  Charlsa 
IL,  OSa  Loss  or  charter,  MKk  QoTans- 
maat  or  Aadras,  and  Us  oiyerthrow,  000. 
BflBCt  or  new  chaitar:  goteraawt  of 
Phipe,001:  or  Stoaghtim,  BsDoBo^  and 
Dadky.OOO. 
tratloB  or 
Under  Baraai  and  Dammer;  aader  B^ 
cbsr,00a  Land-haak,aBdNewHaBq»ahliw 
Shirley  Govamor,  OOT.  Tha 
X,  and  captors  of  Loniabaig^ 
OM.  The  yreach  war,  000. 
amor,  070^  07L  The  writs  of  i 
on.  Besistsnce  to  taTStinn  and  drcolar 
calHag  Stamp  Act  Congress,  on,  OTO.  IMf^ 
ftealtles  with  CooaactlcBt,  07B. 

bo«ndarywlthCoaMetleot,OOSL  DiOkal- 
tiee  with  Gorton  and  ShawooMi  aattlara, 
000,087.  Withdrawal  of  claim  to  Pawtttzat 
lands,  080.  AbaorbaNewHsmpehIra;  aep- 
aratlon  fkom  New  Hampshire,  008L  New 
Hsmpehira  reanlted  after  ftll  of  Androa, 
and  lost  with  Allen  Goremor,  400.  Got> 
amoiB  of,  la  New  Hampahirsb  001-dOB. 
Una  ran  with  New  Hampshlrs,  404.  lo- 
cladee  Maine,  400.  Population,  408.  A«- 
ricnltore,  400.  Trade  and  Ssharleo,  410l 
Indnstrles,41L  CtoTaniment,41t.  Oomta, 
410-41&  Lawyers,  418,  41t.  Bplaeopal 
Chorch  in,  410, 401.  Opporitlon  to  aingw 
lag  by  note  In  church,  401.  8laTealn,4dt. 
Panerals,400.  Schools,  460.  HanraidCd- 
]ega,4i&  Oppoaition  to  Stamp  Act,  4T0; 
to  Townshend's  policy,  470.  Befhaea  to  re- 
scind rasolodons,  and  general  ooort  dla« 
solved,  480.  Discossea  power  of  Parlla- 
meot  with  Hotchinaon,  484.  Ponlsbad  by 
Lord  North,  48&  Party  diriaiona,  480. 
Chooses  delegatee  toCongreas;  reslatanoa 
to  mandamna  ooondUors  and  to  Gaga, 
400.  EBUblisheeproflncialOongieaa,40L 
Mather,  Cotton,  helps  Dudley**  appdataMa^ 
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•ad  quarrels  with  Um,  M8.  Sapports  in- 
oeolAUoii ;  Utterly  attecked,  4M.  Sxpla- 
aatlon  of  Boston  Are,  480i  In  witcbcnft, 
486.    Asconnt  of  sold,  4M.    Writings  oi^ 

4m, 

Matbcr  fiunlly,  learning  oi,  4M. 

Mather,  Increase,  agent  of  Msssachnsetts, 

MQ.    Obtains  appointment  of  Fhipe,  811. 

Opposes  Dodley,  868.    Obtains  opinion  on 

Oonnecticnt  charter,  880.    Bzplanadon  of 

Boston  Are,  480.    Lsaming  and  writings, 

488,470. 
Mather,  Bicfaard;  Terses  in  Psalm-book, 

488. 
Matson,  Maigarat,  tried  for  witchcraft,  968. 
Matthews,  Ctoneral,  rarages  Tliginia,  610. 
Matthews,  Samnsl,  Goremor  of  Virginia: 

contest  with  Assembly,  17.    Death  oi;i& 
Maodnit,  Israel,  agent  for  Pennsylvania  in 

Bngland,  986. 
MaTorick,  Samuel,  royal  commissioner  to 

Long  Island  and  New  York,  986.    Com- 
missioner in  Massachusetts,  88Bw 
May,  Oomdis  Jsoobsen,  explores  Long  Isl- 
and Soond,  986.  First  Director  at  Manhat- 

Un,986. 
MoyJUmm'^  Pilgrim  ship,  841.    Compact  of 

the,  849. 
Mayhew,  Jonathan,  writings  ot,  470. 
Meigs,  John,  tried  fox  selling  poor  shoes, 

487. 
Melyn,  Comtiis,  one  of  "eight**  men;  re- 

slsUKieftand8tayTesant,981.  Driven  to 

his  manor  by  Stnyvesant,  989^ 
Mercer,  General  Hugh,  killed  at  Priaeetoo, 

6M. 
Meserve,  Qeorge,  stamp  agent  in  New  Hamp* 

shire,  406c 
Miantonomo,  killed  by  Uncas,  888. 
Middleton,  Arthor,  Goremor  of  South  Caro- 

Una,148. 
MUBin,  Thomas,  patriot  leader  In  Pennsylya- 

nia,  480.    Bemored  lh>m  qoartomaster- 

ship,007. 
Milbome,  Jacob,  son-in-law  of  Lelsler,  and 

execnted  with  hfan,  800.    Bebnrial  oi;  809. 
Miller,  Thomas,  usurps  goTcmment  of  North 

Carolina,  188. 
Minnit,  Peter,  GoTemor  ofNew  Sweden,  908. 

Director  of  New  Netherlands,  986.  BecaU- 

ed,  and  seised  by  English,  987. 
Mohawks,  attack  rirer  tribes,  990.     Kept 

neutral  by  Bensselser,  904.    Make  peace 

with  NiooUs,  908. 
Mohegan  claims  against  Connecticut,  888. 

War  with  Narragansetts,  886. 
Monckton,  General,  GoTemor  of  New  York, 

810. 


Monmouth  Court-house,  battle  of;  88& 

Montague,  Lord  Charles,  Goremor  of  Sooth 
Carolina,  170. 

Montcalm,  Marquis  de,Tlctories  over  Bng- 
Ush  at  Oswego  and  Fort  William  Henry, 
886. 

Montgomerie,  John,  Goveraor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, 970;  OfNew  Tork,804. 

MontgooMry,  BIchard,  commands  ezpedi* 
tion  sgainat  Canada,  486.  Killed  at  Que- 
bec, 406. 

Moody,  Joehua,  persecuted  by  Cranlleld,  400. 

Moore,  Sir  Henry,  GoTemor  of  New  York ; 
ftmeral  of;  89a  ControTersy  with  the  As- 
sembly, 479. 

Moore,  James,  Goyeraor  of  South  Carolina, 
168. 

Moofe,  Colonel  James,  chosen  Goremor  of 
South  Carolina  by  Convention,  16t> 

Moore,  Nicholas,  chief-Justice,  of  PennsylTa- 
nia,  impeached,  918. 

MoraTians,  in  North  Carolina,  169-164;  in 
Georgia,  19a 

Moreton,  Joeeph,  Governor  of  South  Caroli- 
na, 160. 

Moigan,  General  Daniel,  repulsed  at  Quebec, 
486.  Joins  Gates  in  New  Tork,606.  De- 
fbats  Tarleton  at  the  Cowpens,  618. 

Morgan,  Dr.  John,  founder  of  college  in  Phil- 
adelphia, 986. 

Morris,  Lewis,  heads  opposition  to  Corabury 
in  New  Jersey,  968.  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, 970, 9n.  Dies,  971.  Library,  and  Uter- 
ary  tastes  0AS8O1 

Morris,  Bobert  Hunter,  Deputy-governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  999. 

Morristown,  Washington  in  winter-quarters 
at,  604. 

Morseitesf  sect  in  Bhode  Island,  tf& 

Morton,  Thomas,  dlAculUes  with  Plymouth, 
849. 

Moultrie,  William,  repulses  British  fleet  at 
Charleston,  407. 

Musgrove,  Mary,  heads  Indian-  rising  in 
Georgia,  196. 

N. 

NABmAOAxsRT  couutry,  converted  into 
King's  province,  880.  Seised  by  Dudley 
and  Androe,  809. 

Narragansetts,  tske  part  in  Philip's  war, 
867.  DeflMtoi;868.  War  with  Mohegans, 
886.    Connection  with  Gorton,  887. 

Navigation  Act  passed,  and  evaded  in  Vlr- 
ginia,17.    Bnforoed,19. 

Negro  plot,  806, 806, 890, 48& 

Newcastle,  Delaware,  eoene  of  surrender  to 
Fenn,900,919.    Account  oi;  940. 

New  Xngland,ssttlsments,  in  North  CaroU- 
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Milft.  In  Sooth  CarottDA,  lit.  In  Geor- 
gia, 196^  MoreaMBt  agaliiat  Orown  1b 
GMiSia,SOB.  In  DeUwwt,  SOt,  Ml,  MO. 
SctUeoMoto  in  N«w  Jtntjt  STI.  QoJirrd 
wUk  StayTMUit,  Ml.  PriaelptMoA  in  New 
Jeney.STtt.  Methods  of  dealing  with  pMi- 
perlm  and  crime  in  New  Jeraey,  t76w  Sf- 
fects  on  religion  in  New  Jereey,  sn.  Tron- 
blet  with  New  Netherianda,  Mi.  Tnide  in 
Soath  river.  Mi.  Settlementt  on  Long  Isl- 
and, tie.  Beligion  oi;  in  New  Toric,  817. 
Paoper  aTstem  in  New  York,  MBw  Bnd- 
gration  to  New  Torlc  after  Rerolntion,  Ml, 
MS.  ConMeration  0^861,  SIS.  Relations 
with  French,  Datch,  and  Swedea,  SOS,  SM. 
Policy  toward  (^oakera,  854.  Troablea  of 
CoDfederaUoD  oi;  with  Swedes  and  Dntcfa, 
87ft.  Meetings  of  FMeral  commissioaen 
of,  resumed,  877.  Decline  of  conisderacy, 
and  last  meeting,  8T8.  Rhode  Island  ez- 
clodedfirom  confederacy,  887.  Colonies  of; 
soil  and  climate,  401  Bmigration  to,  408, 
407.  Parity  of  race ;  aniformity  in  other 
respects,  407.  Popnlation,  406^  Commu- 
nity of  class,  408,  400.  Agricnltnre  and 
trade,  409, 410.  ManoAictares  and  indos- 
trles,411.  GoTerDments,418w  Taxes  and 
reyenae,418.  Towns,  414.  Judicial  sys- 
tems, 4UM18.  Lawyers,  418,  419.  Medi- 
cine,4M.  Militia,  4M.  Seamen,  489,  488. 
Clergy,  488.  Religion,  496.  Organisation 
of  churches ;  toleration,  4M,  Church  of 
England,  498-4M.  Religion  in  Rhode  Isl- 
and, 428.  Sabbath  laws  and  obserranoes, 
4M.  Church  serrlces,  480.  Church  music, 
481.  Church  buildings;  early  worship; 
cougregatiun,  489, 488.  Sunday  in  the  coon- 
try,  488.  Daily  religious  obseryanees,  4S4. 
Witchcraft,  484, 486.  Other  superstitions, 
486,488.  Public  and  private  morale,  487. 
Relaxation  of  austerity,  48&  Crime,  4M. 
Pauperism,  441.  Indented  servants,  441, 
449.  Slavery;  aristocracy, 449.  Large es- 
totes ;  bequests,  448.  aass  feeling ;  titles, 
444.  Class  feeling  in  college ;  dress ;  opin- 
ion as  to  suffrage,  440.  Handsome  bouses 
in  towns,  440.  Houses  in  country,  447.  In- 
fluence on  New  Toric;  couutry  life  and 
manners,  448.  Physical  appearance ;  men- 
tal characteristics,  449,  400.  Dress  and 
houses,  450.  Furniture  and  dress,  461. 
Principal  towns,  469.  Country  amuee- 
meuts,468.  Mails  in,  454.  Roads  and  trav- 
el,  456.  luns  snd  innkeepers,  466.  Bos- 
ton, 460^401.  Msrriages,  401, 489.  Funer- 
als, 488.  Bdacation,404.  Schools,  466.  Col- 
leges, 460.  Learning  among  early  settlers, 
487.   Literature,  407-470L    Press  and 


papen,4n.  Sdenoe  tad  art,  411.  Denoe- 
racy,  479^  4TS.  Feeling  against  flDraignsn, 
478.  FMing  toward  Bnglaad ;  poUtica  ot, 
474.    Contrasted  with  Vliglnia,  476, 6961 

New  Hampahire,  Anally  separated  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, SOL  Settlement  of  bonndaiy 
with  Maeaachnsetts,  807.  Settlement  o( 
807.  Revival  of  Maeoadalma:  separatloB 
from  Massachnsetts,  888.  Adminktratlon 
ofCranAeldtSOt.  ReeiatancetoCraiifleld; 
Androe;  separation  ttcm  Maasaehosetta: 
Allen  Governor,  400.  AdministratioBs  of 
Usher,  BeMomoot,  and  Dudley,  401.  Aban- 
donment «>f  Mason  claim ;  Shute,  Vanghan, 
and  Wentwoffth,40S.  Shute;  Raale'swar; 
Burnet,  406.  Beldier,408,404.  A  separate 
Governor  given  to,  404.  Spaniah  and 
French  wara,  404, 406.  Restatance  to  Stamp 
Aet,40&  Claims  to  Vermont,  406.  Popn- 
lation,408.  Agriculture,  409.  Indnatriea, 
41L  Government,  418.  Salary  of  Qoven- 
or,  and  revenue,  418.  Courts,  41&  Chnrefa 
music  in,  481.    Bducaaon,486,46& 

New  Haven  (ookmy),  settlement  oi;  87^  Sd- 
ters  ooufBdemoy ;  hostility  to  Dnteh,  816. 
Hesitates  to  proclaim  CharieeIL,8T7.  Ab- 
sorbed by  Conaectleut,  under  charter,  818. 
Bpisoopal  Church  in,  487.  Description  ol, 
4681 

New  Jersey,  settlement  ot,  968.  Rising  nn- 
der  James,  and  return  of  Philip  Carteret, 
904.  Divided,  and  West  Jers^  sold  to 
Quakers,  904, 966.  Troubles  of  West  Jer- 
sey with  New  York,  966;  of  Bast  Jeney 
with  same,  906, 966,99&  Bast  Jersey  eold 
to  Quakers,  966.  New  Jersey  surrendered 
to  James  IL,  966, 967.  Reverto  to  proprie- 
tors, and  sold  to  Queen  Anne,  967.  Under 
Lord  Combury,  968.  Under  Hunter,  8M. 
Contests  with  Burnet ;  separatsd  from  New 
York, 970.  Under  Morris:  his  contests 
with  the  Assembly,  971.  Under  Belcher, 
971,979.  Refhsee  assent  to  Franklin's  plan 
of  union ;  resisti  taxation,  9TS.  Sttnation 
and  popnlation  of;  978.  Towns ;  trade ;  afp- 
riculture,  974.  Society ;  slavery,  976.  Crime, 
976.  life  on  country  seats ;  amusementsi, 
sn.  Funerals;  marriages ;  travel,  9T&  Re- 
ligion, 978,  970.  Bdncation;  Utermtore; 
post,  960.  Medicine,  981.  Law,  981 -.988. 
Government,  968.  Supports  Massachusetts 
against  Hillsborough,  480.  Campaign  In, 
606. 

New  Netherlands  Company  estobUshed,  986i. 

Newport  founded,  886.  Riots  in,  89<.  De- 
scription of,  469.    Battle  oi;  606. 

Newport,  Christopher,  commanda  flrat  US' 
pedition  to  Yirglnia,  6. 
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New  York,  diacorery  oi;and  ezplontloiit 
iB,18B.  Setttoment  by  West  India  Oom- 
pftnj;  by  Patrooiis, m.  Diflcnltlat  onder 
Vmn Twiner;  growth oTtrade Id,  SOT.  Open 
U>free-tnule;Kleft,i88.  *<  Twelve  meo;** 
Indijui  wmr;  ••Bight  men,** S89, SM.  De- 
cHBeB]iderKieft,9M,«n.  BflbctofStay. 
Teeant*e  arrival ;  **  Nine  men,"  til.  Stoy- 
▼eiant^s  qoarrels  with  the  people ;  Bargh- 
er  goremment,  fit.  Tronblee  with  New 
Bngland;  agitation  on  Long  Ialand,198. 
Becovery  of  Sooth  rtver,  Mt,  tM.  Indian 
war;  decline  of  Dntch  power,tM.  Con- 
qoeet  by  SngUah,  S9B.  Organisation  un- 
der SngUsh,  SNw  Conqoeet  by  Dntch,  and 
oaeelon  to  Bngland ;  admlnlscratlon  of  An- 
droe,  W7;  of  Brockholet, 986 ;  of  Dongan, 
116,  W9.  Androe,  Governor -general;  re- 
volt of  Lei8ler,tt9.  Leleler's  admlnietra- 
tion,  surrender,  and  ezecntion,  MM.  Under 
Fletcher,  861.  Under  BeUomont,  861, 868. 
Under  Oombnry,  868.  Under  Hnnter,  and 
tn  war  with  France,  866.  Under  Bomet 
and  Cosby :  Zenger's  trial,  86^  Straggle 
between  Clariu  and  Van  Dam ;  adminis- 
tration of  Clarke;  Clinton  Governor,  86& 
Frendi  war,  866^  De  Lancoy  lieotenant- 
governor,  866, 867.  Albany  Congress ;  cam- 
palgnofl76(^867.  Campaigns  of  1706  and 
1707;  victories  of  Montcalm, 866.  Cam- 
paigns of  17B8  and  17S6;  victories  imder 
PHt,  986.  Campaign  of  1766 ;  eonqnest  of 
Canada ;  onder  Colden,  816.  Stamp  Aa 
Congress  held  in  city  of,  811.  Popolation 
of,  819.  Trade  and  agricnitore,  818, 814. 
Government  and  finance,  816.  Army, 
bench  and  bar,  816.  Medicine,  817.  Cler- 
gy, 617, 816.  Churches,  81&  Beligloos  poU 
icy  of  Dotch,  818, 819.  Choich  fMoed  by 
Comboiy,  819.  Negro  plot,  89(^  891.  Sla- 
very, 899.  Indented  servants,  898.  Crime, 
•98,894.  Paoperism,894.89&  Bdocatfton, 
896.  Conflict  of  langoagee,  896.  Aristoc- 
racy and  great  estates,  897,  896.  Dotch 
fkrmers,  898.  Life  and  amosements,  886. 
Travel  and  post-oflloe,  881.  Albany,  861, 
889.  literatore,  887.  Marriages  and  ftiner- 
als,  887, 88a  Blections  and  politics,  889, 
846.  Barly  trade  with  Massachosetts,  846. 
Abandonment  of  non- Importation,  488. 
Urges  a  general  Congress;  oonditioo  of 
parties,  486.  Assembly  reslsto  patriots, 
46L 

New  York,  city  of ;  accoont  of,  888.  Hooses ; 
trade,  864.  Amosements  and  holidays  in, 
886,886.  B1ecUondayln,886.  Opposition 
to  Stamp  Act,  476.    Aflteys  with  soldiers. 


d8L  Fdrttfled  by  Americans,  467.  Arrival 
of  British  army  in  harbor  of;  001. 

Nicholson,  Sir  Frands^ Governor  of  yiiginia; 
first  administration,  90.  Second  adminla. 
tration,  90k  96.  Governor  of  Maryland,  090. 
Provisional  Governor  of  Sooth  Carolina, 
166.  Lieotenant-govemor  of  New  York, 
999.  Commands  expedition  to  Canada, 
866. 

Nloolls,  Colonel  Richard,  as  Governor  of 
New  York  hostile  to  New  Jersey  setUers, 
968.  Arrives  in  New  York  as  royal  com- 
missioner, 980.  Governor  of  New  York, 
991  As  commissioner  in  Massachnsetts, 
800w  Proposes  to  Connecticot  to  Join  his 
Canadian  expedition,  878. 

••Nlnety-eix,**  repolse  of  Greene,  and  aban- 
donment by  British,  014. 

Norfolk  in  1709,61. 

Normans  fhmi  Channel  Islands;  in  New 
Bngland,  467. 

Norris,  Isaac,  speaker  of  Pennsylvania  Aa- 
sembly ;  contest  vrith  Gookin,9ia 

Norris,  Isaac,  Jr.,  chosen  agent  with  Frank- 
lin to  Bngland,  998. 

North  Carolina,  position  in  soothem  groop, 
189.  Barly  settlements  In,  189, 188.  Grant- 
ed by  Charles  IL  to  Clarendon  and  oth- 
ers, 184, 18&  First  legislators  oi;  186.  ••Con- 
stitotions"  of;  and  their  resolts,  187.  Toiw 
bolence  onder  Miller,  and  rebelUon,  188. 
Bevolt  against  Sothel,  and  decline  under 
his  soocsssors ;  fldlore  of  ••  constltotlons,*' 
186.  Progress  onderArchdale,  189, 140.  Be- 
vult  against  Johnson,  and  torbolence,  140. 
Indian  wars;  improvement;  fkction  on- 
der Bden,l41.  Troobles  onder  Borring- 
ton  and  Bverard,149.  Ceded  to  Crown, 
149,148.  Progress  onder  Gabriel  Johnston, 
148.  In  French  war,  148, 144.  Condition  on- 
der Arthor  Dobbs,  144, 14&  Under  Tryon, 
140.  Bebe11ionof<^Rego]ators,**146w  Un- 
der Martin,  146, 147.  Chooses  delegate  to 
Congress  of  in4,  147.  PopolaUon,  148. 
Government  and  coorts,  149.  Bevenae,146, 
lOa  Prof essions,  100.  Chorch  and  clergy, 
160,101.  BeUglon,  101, 109.  Trade  and  ag- 
ricnitore, 109, 108.  Towns  and  slavery,  104. 
Indented  servants,  104, 10&  Character  of 
popolation,  100.  Travel ;  post :  hospitali- 
ty ;  amusements,  106.  BdocatloD  and  liter- 
ature, 167.  Quarrels  of  Governor  and  As- 
sembly, 484.    Defeat  of  Tories,  467. 

North,  Lord,  at  the  head  of  the  mlnUtry ,  488. 
Strengthened  by  defeat  of  **  Regulators," 
and  elections,  484.  Allows  drawback  on 
tea  to  Bast  India  Company,  486.  Penal 
against  Boston  and  Massach% 
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MttB,488L  FftOire  of  Ml  ooOTdft  BiMM- 
oratiliO.  SmUliMd  im  XnglMid ;  prepartt 
for  war,  4M.  AUcmpti  eoocUlMlon  after 
•nrreDder  of  Bargoxoe,  008.  BMlfuatloD, 
518. 

Northcartlo  Hdghta,  Waahlnffton  at,  008. 

Norton,  Jobn,  tent  to  BDgland  with  addraaa, 
SODw    VertetoAMS. 

Norwood,  Colood,  acooant  of  Vifginla  in 
1«M»,48. 

NoUej,  Thomaa,  Depaty-goremor  of  Mary- 
land, 100. 

Nott,  Bdward,  Dtpvty-gOTenior  of  Ylrgiiiia, 
M. 

HoTa  SootU  aoDezed  to  MaMachiiitttf ; 
oonqotfod  by  Phlpa,  Oil. 

Nyantioa,  troablao  with,  879. 


Oakm,  Thomab,  agent  of  Maaoaebiisetta,  800i 

Oakea,  Urian,  Tersee  oi;468. 

Ogden,  DaTld,  reAiaes  to  MUtain  Stamp  Act 
OoDgreas,  470. 

Oglethorpe,  Jamea,  General;  inTasioii  of 
Florida,  108.  LiilB  and  character  of;  187- 
188.  Betnma  to  England,  and  cornea  back, 
190.  Prepareadefencee,191.  Treatawlth 
Indians,  and  makee  war  with  Spain,  IM. 
RepalaesBpaniardBatPrederica,108.  Be- 
tnms  finally  to  Bngland,  lOi.  Writee 
warning  agalnat  Spanish  prieata,  81L 

Ohio  Company  foaoded,  80. 

Olive,  Thomas,  Qoaker  GoTeraor,  aa  Jodge, 
988. 

OtlTer,  Andrew,  forced  to  resign  by  mob,  470. 

OUver,  Peter,  impeached,  488. 

Oriskany,batUeof,008. 

Orkney,  Earl  of,  tltalar  GoTemor  of  Virgin- 
la,  96. 

Osbom,  Sir  Danyers,  QoTemor  of  New  Tork, 
commits  sniclde,  800. 

Oswald,  Bicbard,  peace  commissioner,  Oia 

Oswego,  trading-poet  esUblished  by  Bnmet 
at,  804.    Captored  by  Montcalm,  870. 

Otis,  Jamea,  at  Stamp  Act  Oongress,  811, 
470.  Argament  on  writs  of  aasistance,  871. 
Head  of  Massadmsetts  delegation  to  Stamp 
Act  Ck>ngreas,  879. 

Oxenstiem  continues  colonisation  policy  of 
QostaTHS,  900. 

P. 

Pauibb,  Avthomt,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil in  Pennsylranla,  921. 

Paoli,  defeat  of  Wayne  at,  OOCk 

Pappegoia,  John,  Goremor  of  New  Sweden, 
907. 

Paris,  treaty  of,  018. 

Parker,  Admiral,  repulsed  at  Charleoton,  487. 


of  G«oisio«lH 
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Paiker,  HeDry,  PfwtdOBt 
18& 

Parker,  Jamea,  eatabliahea  prase 
bridge,  New  Jersey,  990. 

•*ParMxi*a  Cause,"  the,  87-4 
of;  88, 40, 01. 

Partridge,  WilHam,  lientenant-goversor  of 
NewHampahire:  displaeedbyUaber.40L 

Patroona  Institotad,  981  Their  odadocs  e&- 
titled  to  rspreee&UtiTea,8UK  887.  Aocooat 
or  eaCatea  oi;  887.  Arma  Ib  chnrsh  at  Al- 
bany, 89a 

Panw,  Michael,  patroon,  981 

Pazton,  maasacrs  of  Insane,  and  sabtaqneat 
riot  at,  990, 944. 

Pelhaai,  Peter,  painter,  479. 

Pemaqoid,  Masaachnaetta,  poat  at;  Dunbar 
at,  404. 

Penn,  Hannah,  anpports  Logan  agaiait 
Keith,  919. 

Penn,  John,  Proprietary,  and  Goremor  of 
Penna^Tania,  990. 

Penn,  WUUam,  obtaina  Delawara  fh>m  Dnke 
of  York,  910.  Character  and  career  oi;siL 
Obtaina  PennayWanla,  and  iaanea  an  ad^ 
dresa,  911,  919.  Cornea  oot;  oigaalaes 
goTemment,  and  treats  with  Indiana^  919. 
Foonda  Philadelphia,  819, 918.  Betnmato 
England,  918.  Bise  under  Jamee  IL ;  de- 
prived oC  tnd  regaina  goremment  of 
Pennayltania,  914.  Second  visit  to  Penn- 
sylTanla ;  grants  charters,  and  retome,  911 
Snpporte  Logan  and  Bvana  against  David 
Lloyd,  911  Supports  Logan  against  Uoyd, 
917.  Attempto  to  sell  province  to  Crown : 
illnees ;  death,  918.  House  at  PennriMiry» 
900.  Interest  in  West  Jers^,  90ft.  With 
others  buys  East  Jersey,  901 

Penn,  William,  Jr.,  disorders  of;  in  Phfladd- 
phia,944. 

Pennsylvania  granted  to  Penn,  911.  Settle- 
ment of;  919, 911  Difflcnlties  after  Penn*s 
departure,  911  Schism  of  George  Keith  ; 
royal  government,  914  New  charters  re- 
ceived on  Penn'a  second  vtalt,  91ft.  High- 
Cbnrch  party ;  condition  under  Bvana,  910; 
under  Gookln,  917.  Attempted  aale  to 
Crown ;  under  Keith,  918.  Paper-money : 
removal  of  Keith;  under  Gordoo,  911 
Boundary  disputes,  and  settlement  with 
Maryland ;  under  Logan  and  Thomas,  911 
War  with  Spain,  990,  991.  Conteete  with 
Hamilton  and  Morris,  991, 991  In  French 
war,  989  and  ff.  Under  Denny,  ags,  981 
Pootiac*a  war;  victory  of  Bouquet;  mas- 
sacres of  Indiana,  980.  Besistonce  to  Bng^ 
land,  990,991  Soil  and  dimate,  897.  Num- 
bers and  character  of  population,  887,  sm 
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Trtde;  commerce ;  mtnnf actiiree,  9W,  Ml 
GoTernmenn  SM,  til.  Taxation,  «1.  Ju- 
dicial and  legal  system,  SM.  Beligioot 
system,  »S-M&  Medidne,  tt«.  Variety 
ofponaits,S86.  Towns,  9B7-Ma  Aristoc- 
racy, MO.  SlaTcry,  Ml.  White  servants, 
94i.  Crime,  MS-SM.  Paopwism,  946. 
Backwoods  lilb,  94&  Rirms,  M0,  tfO. 
Amosements  in  country,  S61.  Travelling, 
S68.  SoperstlUon,  S6t.  Bdncatiou,  WB- 
96&  Literature,  etc.,  Kft-SOT.  Press  and 
poet,  m.  life  in  Philadelphia,  loa 
Dress,  S58, 109.  Amosements,  9M.  Mar- 
riages and  fhnerah,  960.  Society,  960, 961. 
Politics,  961, 969.  Noii-tiiqK>rtatlon  agree- 
ment, 481.  Supremacy  of  moderate  party, 
and  divisions,  480. 

Penobscot,  defeat  of  Massschnsetttf  expedi- 
tion to^  010. 

Pepperell  hoose  at  Portmoath,  44& 

Pepperell,  Sir  William,  commands  Lonisbarg 
expedition,  868.    Bstate  of ,  448. 

Peqoods,war  with  Puritans,  and  extermlna- 
aonof,840,878. 

Percy,  George,  character  of;  4.  Acting-Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  7. 

Percy,  Lord,  covers  retreat  ftom  Lexington, 

Peter,  Hngfa,  comes  oat  to  M assachosetts 
vrith  yoonger  Wlntbrop,  840. 

Phelps,  Mr.,  removal  ftom  commission  of 
peace  in  Boston,  444. 

Philadelphia  founded,  919.  Chartered,  910. 
Account  of;  987-980.  Crime  in,  944,940. 
Pauperism,  946.  Philanthropy,  M7.  Edu- 
cation in,  904, 906.  Literature,  900.  Press 
and  post,  907.  Society,  908.  Amusements, 
900.  Manners  and  life,  960, 961.  Resist- 
ance to  introduction  of  tea,  486, 487.  Taken 
by  British,  000. 

Philip,  chief  of  Pokanokets,  war  of,  in  New 
England,  807, 878, 891.    Death  of,  808. 

Philipse  manor  and  manor-honse,  897, 898. 

Phillips,  General,  in  Virginia,  010. 

Phlps,  Spencer,  Lieutenant-govemorof  Mas- 
sachusetts, 868.    Death  oi;  860. 

Phips,  Sir  WUliam,  quarrels  with  Governor 
Fletcher, 801.  Character  and  career  of; 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  861 .  Oppoeed 
by  Connecticut,  881 ;  by  Rhode  Island,  898. 
Controversy  with  Usher,  401. 

"Pietas  et  Gratulatio,"  account  of,  469. 

Pigot,  General,  in  command  of  British  at 
Newport,  006. 

Pike,  Robert,  fined  for  travelling  on  Sunday, 
490. 

Piracy,  in  North  Carolina,  140, 141 ;  in  South 
Carolina,  161, 160;  in  Pennsylvania,  917, 


948, 944;  in  New Tork, 801, 8M :  in  Rhode 
Island,  898.  PonishaMnt  oi;  in  New  Eng- 
land, 489. 

Pitt,  William,  effect  of  his  adndnistration  in 
Virginia,  80 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  9M ;  in  New 
Tork,  809 ;  in  Massachusetts,  870.  Opposes 
Stamp  Act,  477.  Theory  of  taxation ;  Earl 
of  Chatham,  and  prime-minister,  478.  Re- 
jection of  his  conciliatory  measures,  409. 

Plymouth,  settlement  oi;  841.  WUliams  at, 
M7.  Pe(^leinConnecticat,84&  Annexed 
to  Massachusetts,  86L  Trading-post  on 
the  Connecticut,  878.  Dealings  with  royal 
commisstoners,  877.  Warns  off  Roger  Wil- 
liams, 880.  Withdrawal  of  claim  to  Paw- 
tuxet  lands,  889. 

Pocahontas,  falsity  of  tradition  of  her  rescue 
of  Smith,  0.  Abduction  by  Argall ;  her 
nurriage  used  by  Dale,  9. 

.Pollock,  Thomas,  president  of  Council  in 
North  Carolina,  141. 

Pontlac,  war  of;  810. 

Port  Royal,  capture  of;  by  English,  008,  861, 
868. 

Porter,  John,  punished  for  abusing  his  fa- 
ther, 487. 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  founded,  807. 
Episcopal  Church  in,  497.  Cntts  and  Pep- 
perell houses  at,  440.  Description  of;  409. 
Latin  seho<d,  400. 

Portsmooth,  Rhode  Island,  fbnnded,  880. 

Pory,  John,  expedition  to  North  Carolina, 
189. 

Post-ofBoe,  in  Virgiuia,87;  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 100 :  in  Pennsylvania,  907 ;  in  New 
Jersey,  980;  in  New  York,  881;  in  New 
England,  404. 

Pott,  John,  Governor  of  Virginia,  18. 

Pownal,  Gliomas,  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, 869.  Transftored  to  Sonth  Carolina, 
870. 

Presbyterians,  in  South  Carolina,  174-170; 
in  Pennsylvania,  998, 984.  Efforts  for  edu- 
cation in  Pennsylvania,  904.  Position  in 
New  Jersey,  97V.  For  education  in  New 
Jersey,  980.  Persecuted  by  Comboryi  809. 
In  New  York,  817, 819.  Form  of  worship 
of,  rejected  by  Massachusetts,  808.  In  New 
Hampshire,  409, 478. 

Preecott,  Colonel,  commands  at  Bunker  Hill, 
49a 

Prevost,  Genenl,  marchee  tnatt  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  makes  himself  master  of  Georgia, 
009.  Retreats  fh>m  Charleston  to  Savan- 
nah, and  repulses  French  and  Americans, 
010. 

Prideaux,  General,  killed  at  Fbrt  Niagara, 
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Tork,Mk    Biitttooi;tM. 

Priats,  John,  QoTtnar  of  New  SvtdiB,  Mt, 
197.   Quml*wttkD«teh,in,at. 

ProvtdeBetfkMni4«d,aflic  Cato€fr«iBBkod« 
Iil«iid,»8.  lttoist»ailL  PsrtliairdMUay- 
•i  bj  ladluM,  m.  DMeriptkm  <<  4BiL 
PiBopto  oi;  barn  gipit,  «U. 

PaImU,  Ooao^  UIM  at  teTiuth,  IM. 

Pviuaa,  riM  of«  in  VirgfaU,  1^  Iawb 
■gahMt,l&  Aac— aicy  of  lm«id  afcct 
•pon  yirglDla,  Itt,  17.  ApfMtfaoM  tn  Ma- 
ryUnd ;  aopport  Iiifl«,l«i  Obtain  poHt- 
toalpow«r:aattlaatProTM«Ma,ltl  De- 
feat Stone,  IW.  Beoeire  only  hihewani 
aapport  from  CroBBweU  la  MarylaadtlM. 
InNewJeraey.m^tM.  VoandMaMaeba- 
aetta  Ooatpaaj,  Ml.  <M|)ecta  of  Paritan 
party  In  ao  doing,  M4h  Bmlgrate  on  Laod'a 
aecaaalontoCantarbw7,S4l^40S.  Obarao- 
ter  of  their  clergy,  411.  Baadaj  oi;  «M,  4M, 
4m,  SaperatiUona,  4Mk  M orali  ot,  4MIL 
Belazatton  of  anaterity,  4M.  Tbeory  of 
crlrainalpanlahmenta,4a»,4ML  Ylewaoi; 
aa  to  edoeatton,  464.  Leaning  aaKwgint 
aettlera,  4«7. 

Patnaon,  laraal,  heada  oppoaltloe  to  8taaq> 


QvAJiaBi,  In  Maryland,  IM,  108,  Itt,  IM :  In 
North  OaroUna,  lt7, 160^  101,  Utt,  IM :  in 
Sonth  CaroUna,  176 :  in  Georgia,  198.  Pall- 
nreofMttleaieDtanderPenwlclc,i09.  Set- 
tle PeoniyWanIa,  911.  Oppoaition  to,  in 
Pennaylranla,  118.  Sehtam  among.  In  Penn- 
aylTania,  114  Hoatfllty  to  Ooremora  and 
to  war  in  PenniyWania,  118.  Smigratlon 
to  Penntyirania,  118.  Tolerance  of,  In 
PennaylTania,  m.  Poaitlon  in  Pennayl- 
Tania,184.  HoatUltytoalairery.Ml.  Traat- 
ment  of  crime,  148.  Bollghtened  apirlt, 
147.  Diridona  on  dreaa,  189.  PoliUca, 
181,168.  Settle  In  Wcat  Jeraey,178.  Re- 
aiat  alavery  In  New  Jeraey,  176.  Sianding 
In  New  Jersey,  179.  Peraecoted  In  New 
York,  194. 818, 819.  In  Maaaachoaetta,  8CM. 
In  Bhode  laland,  891, 881 

Qnarry,  Colonel,  bead  of  Hlgb-Ghnrch  party 
in  PennaylTania,116,184. 

Qnebecaet  for  goremment  of  Canada,  488. 
Defeat  of  Americana  at,  496^ 

B. 
Rabi.,  Colonel,  defeated  and  mortally  woond- 

ed  at  Trenton,  694. 
Rainsford  laland,  hospital  on,  491. 
Balelgb,  Sir  Walter,  attempta  at  oolonlaation, 

1,181. 


Saadolph,  Bdwari,  Otoipb  agaai  la 
lBglaMl,888L  latilgMaiHBoalaB: 
Uahee  guimuuaeat  by  foiiilaalnn,  808. 
BccalnafevoratWllllaai*aeovt,888i.  DmA- 
inga  with  Ooraectkst,819:  with  Bkoda 
laland,  881, 891.  Meddltag  In  NeWHai^»- 
dara,888. 

Randolph,  Sir  John,  Attorney  ge«atal,«. 

Randolph,  John,  of  Roanoke;  daaofptkHi  or 
Virginia  in  1888, 4aL 

Randolph,  Peyton,  Pnalde&i  of  OoBgraaa, 
49L 

Raale,  Stephen,  hte  eettlement  and  waiB,  8M. 
Oretthrow  and  death,  98iw  KflMt  of  hie 
ware  on  New  Hampahira,406b 

Rawdoo,  Lord,  joina  Clinton  at  darleaton, 
818.  AtCaBden,»ll.  Delbata  Greene  ai 
Hohkirk*a  HIU ;  goea  to  Xngiand,  S14. 

Reading,  account  of;i88i 

Reading,  John,  PiwUeBt  of  OooMil  In  New 
Jeiaey,  ITL 

Reneaelaer,  Yen,  UMnor  of;  dec 
athFe,818.  AeooontorMUMroCBlT. 
Uyoi;899. 

Ranaaalacr,  KlUaen  Van,  patroeo,  Ml  Colo- 
ny oi;  at  Beverwyck,  nSL 

nwriaBr,8tephanVan;  wUb*aftinarnl,888L 

Reynolda,  Captain  John,  Gorernor  of  Qaor- 
gia*]8L 

Rhett,  WUHam,  pnranaa  pirataa  of  Sonth  Car- 
olina, 18Bw 

Rhode  laland  makee  war  on  Dntch,  MB. 
Phllip*a  war  opena  in,  801.  PapeM&on^ 
oi,  in  Maaaachoaetta,  887.  Boundary  dia- 
pntea  with  Connectlent,  878, 871,  881,  898^ 
891.  Settlea  boundary  with  ConnecUont, 
888.  Settlement  oi;  880.  Character  of  aet- 
tlera, 888.  Gorton  diatnrbanoea,  888,  887. 
Wllliama  retnma  with  patent,  887.  At- 
tempta to  eatabUah  patent  goremnient; 
llictlonanddiaorder,888.  War  with  Dntdi ; 
continued  diaordera,  889.  Obtaina  charter, 
and  aeta  up  goreranient,  890.  Bdattona 
with  royal  comn»laalonera,  890,  89L  Got- 
emment  under  charter :  Qnakera ;  Philips 
war,  891.  Under  Androe ;  old  charter  goT- 
emment  re-establiahed,  888.  Condition 
under  William  and  Anne,  888.  Spaalnh 
and  French  ware,  891  Financial  dlflonl- 
tie8,880.  Realatanoe  to  taxation, and  del- 
egatee  sent  to  Stamp  Act  Congreaa,  SSo. 
891  DUfera  from  other  New  Bnglaad  ool- 
oniee,407.  Population,  408.  Agricnltnra, 
409.  Trade,  410.  Courta,  418.  ReUgfon 
in,  4K.  Theatre  In,  401  Roada  in,  4flDw 
Bdocation,  466, 461  Aflfraya  with  ruTenne 
offlcera,  481.  Aflhir  of  Oaapm^  481  D*- 
a  ganeial  Congreaa,  488. 
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Rlbaalt,  Jmo,  attempta  tetOemento  tn  Sootli 
Carolina,  lOB,  10». 

BIchaida,  John,  agent  of  Maancbuiietta,  8W. 

Rittanboiise,  Datld,  adentifle  labora  of;  iM. 

Bobtn,  AbM,  aoeoont  of  eharch  mnalo  in 
Boston,  4S1. 

Bochambean,  Marshal,  joins  Washington, 
and  marehss  to  Yorktown,  5t0. 

BocUngham,  Marqnls  oU  death  oi;  n8. 

RoeUngfaam,  ministry  of;  deal  with  Stamp 
Act,4T7.    Di8S0lTed,478. 

BocklDgham  Whigs  oppose  Port  BUI  and 
other  penal  acts,  4aa   Retnm  to  ofB<A  61& 

Rocky  Monnt,  battle  of,  611. 

Rogerenee  make  troable  in  Oonneotlcat,  888. 

Rogers,  John,  rersss  of;  406. 

Rogers's  "Rangers;"  senrioe  in  French  war, 
4O0W 

Roman  Catholics  in  Maryland;  see  Chapter 
nL  generally,  and  also  pp.  118,  180.  In 
North  Carolina,  161.  In  Pennsylvania,  884. 
Laws  against,  in  New  Jersey,  S70.  Bread 
oi;  in  New  York,  889, 888,8801  Hatred  of; 
in  New  Bngland,  478. 

Roswell,  Sir  Henry,  patentee  of  Second  Dor- 
chester Company,  848.  Judgment  against 
as  one  of  patentees  of  Massachusetts  char- 
ter, 847. 

Rotch,  owner  of  tea-ship  in  Boston,  480. 

Roggles,  Timothy,  President  of  Stamp  Act 
Congress,  811, 470. 

Rash,  Dr.  Benjamin,  887. 

Russell,  Noadiah,  acooont  of  dreama  and 


Rntledge,  John,  choeen  delegate  to  Stamp 
Act  Congress,  171.  Leader  in  Congress, 
470.    Ucgeedeirace  of  Charleston,  610. 

Rysingh,  John,  takes  Fort  Casimir;  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Sweden ;  defeated  by  Stay- 
▼esant,a07,886. 

& 

Saudi,  setUement  at,  848.    Church,  844, 846. 

Roger  WiUiams  at,  847.    Witchcraft,  484. 

Description  of;  468. 
Saltoastall,  Gordon,  Goremor  of  Connectl- 

cot,881.    Death  of,  888. 
Salsborgers  in  Georgia,  180, 181,  IH 186, 801, 

808. 
Sandys,  Sir  Bdwin,  treasarer  of  London  Com- 
pany, 8.   James  L's  opinion  o4 11. 
Saratoga,  destroyed  by  Indians,  806L    Sor- 

render  of  Bargoyne  at,  607. 
Savannah  founded,  180.   Government  oi;  186. 

Description  of;  SOL  Taken  by  British,  608. 

Repulse  of  French  and  Americans  at,  610. 

Bvacuated  by  British,  614w 
Say-and-Sele,  Lord,  patentee  of  Connectl- 

cat,848,878. 


Saybrook  fbonded  by  Winthrop,  8T8.  Que» 
tion  of  levying  doties  at,  876.  Andros  at» 
878. 

Sayle,  wnUam,  expkNW  coast  of  CaroUnas^ 
181    Governor  of  South  Carolina,  108. 

Schenectady  destroyed,  800.  Centre  of  ftar 
trade,  881. 

Schuyler,  Peter,  repulses  French,  80L  Takes 
IroNinois  to  En^and,  806.  Obtains  aid  in 
Bngland,  8tt. 

Schuyler,  Peter,  estate  of,  in  New  Jecaey,  877. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  General,  gives  up  command 
to  Montgomery,  406.  Retreats  befbre  Bor- 
goyne,  and  is  superseded  by  Gates,  601 

Schuylers,  esUtee  and  influence  of;  887, 888. 

Scotch-Irish  in  Yii^ginte,  06;  in  South  Caro- 
Una,  174;  in  Pennsylvania,  888,  844,  848, 
MO,  806;  in  New  Jersey,  878;  in  New 
Hampshire,  408,  407,  478.  MannfJMture 
Hnen,  411. 

Scott,  John,  heads  revolt  against  Dutch  on 
Long  Island,  886. 

Soott,  John  Morin,  writes  for  /fidQWKlsiil 
Rt^Uotor  (N.  Y.),  and  opposes  Church,  81ft. 

Scovil,  sent  out  to  deal  with  Regulators  of 
South  CaroUna,  170. 

Sears,  Isaac,  Isads  popular  opposition  to 
Stamp  Act,  476.  Resists  abandonment  of 
non-importation,  488. 

Sedgewick,  Robert,  arrival  with  ParUament 
troops,  876. 

Servants,  indented.  In  Virginia,  68^78;  In  <^ 
Maryland,  186, 186 ;  in  North  Carolina,  164 ; 
in  South  CaroUna,  180, 181 ;  in  Georgia,  m, 
808 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  848 ;  in  New  Jersey, 
876 ;  in  New  York,  888 ;  in  New  Bngland, 
44L 

Sevier,  John,  at  battle  of  King's  Mountain, 
618. 

Sewall,  Samuel,  opposition  to  English  Church 
and  forms,  486;  to  wigs,  488;  to  slavery, 
448.  Diary  of;  467.  Tract  against  slavery, 
468.  Reads  Ben  Jonson,  47L  HostUi^ 
to  external  power,  478. 

Seymour,  Sir  Henry,  as  to  charter  of  WlUiam 
and  Mary,  74. 

Shackamazon,  scene  of  Penn*s  Indian  treaty, 
818. 

Shaftesbury,  Bafl  of;  patentee  of  North  Caro- 
Una, 184.  Draws  ^'oonstltuticms*' of  Caro- 
Unas,  186.    Favors  Culpepper,  188. 

Sharpe,  Horatio,  Governor  of  Maryland ;  con- 
tssu  with  Asssmbly,  110. 

Shawomet    See  Warwick. 

Shelbume,  Lord,  conduct  in  peace  negotia- 
tions, 618. 

Shelby,  Isaac,  at  battle  of  King^  Moontahi, 
61i. 
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Sberwood,  Gfioe,  dii^«a  flDT  wHdicrtft,  6B. 
flUp|MO,I>r.WiUtam,lMt«rw  in  PhOiidel- 

Shirlty,  WiniMi,  iiMUiiifl  WMbtnKton  tn 
•outrofwiy  m  to  rmnk,  119.  At  OiWQKO^ 
807,  Stt.  BtpUoed  b7  London  m  ooan- 
mander-tn-chleAiOe.  QofraoroCMiiii 
ehuettetiil.  Loolabwf  expedition;  goes 
toInglud,M8L  Oonmi»der-lii-ctiiei;MI. 

abate,  Semnel,  Oorernor  of  MMtnohnaette, 
•M.  Qnarrels  with  Hooee,  end  goee  to 
SngUnd,M&  Set  eelde  for  Barnet,80& 
Appeele  to  Rhode  lebuidlbr  eld,  SM.  Got- 
ernor  of  Mew  Hempehlre,  Mt,  4M. 

Skelton,  Jolin,  peetor  of  Belem  Chorch,  Ml. 

SleTeiy  in  Tlrginle,  67-41;  tn  Merylend,  tl6; 
tn  North  Gerolinn,lM;  in  Sooth  CeroUne, 
181;  inGeorgie,iOS;inP«nne7lTenia,S41; 
tn  Mew  Jereey.flTS;  in  New  Tark,82S;  In 
NewIngluid,M8,441 

SkNigbter,  Henrj,  Qoremor  of  Mew  Tork, 

too. 

Smibert,  John,  pelnter,  dTL 

Smith,  John,  oberacteroi;  4.  Attaoki  upon, 
6.  Hie  edminietretion,  end  Teradty  ee  en 
biitorlen,  «.  Blemed  by  Oompeny,  end 
retome  to  Xnfl^end,  7. 

SoBith,  Sir  Thomee,  defeeted  ee  troeearer  of 
London  Compeny,  9. 

Smith,  Thomee,  Goremor  of  Sonth  CeroUne, 
leSL 

Smith,  Wmiem,  chief-Joetioe,  writee  for  fn- 
d(tptmdemt  B^^dor^  819. 

Sotbel,  Seth,  Goremor  of  North  Ceroline, 
186,188.  Seiieegotremment  of  Sooth  Cer- 
oline, 161. 

Soothempton,  Berl  of;  treeeorer  of  London 
Compeny,  8. 

Sooth  Ceroline,  French  eettlemente  in,  106, 
108.  Grented  to  Clerendon  end  otbere, 
108.  Progreee  onder  Weet  end  Moreton, 
160.  Fectionendtorbolenoein,161.  Aben- 
donment  of  "conetitotione;'*  introdoctlon 
of  rice  tprogrese  under  Archdele,  168.  Dif- 
flcoltiee  onder  Moore  end  Netheniel  John- 
eon,  168.  Progreie  onder  Tynte  end  Cr^ 
Ten,  164.  AdminlBtration  of  Robert  John- 
eon,  164, 160w  Difflcoldee  with  piretee,  I60w 
Depoeition  of  Johnson;  progreie  onder 
Nicholeon ;  sele  to  Crown,  166.  Progreeg 
onder  Johnson's  second  edminietretion, 
167.  Spenl8hwer,168.  Administretion  of 
Glen,  168, 169.  French  wer,  end  wer  with 
Cberokees,168,170.  Regoletors,  170.  Re- 
eistence  to  Bnglend,  171.  Cllmete,  soU, 
etc ;  popoletion,  179.  Elements  of  popo- 
letSon,  178.  Religion  end  clergy,  174-176. 
GoTemment,  176, 177.    Rerenoe  end  teze- 


tlon,177,178.  Liceley8teB,178. 
eioneendegrlcoltore,179.  Trede,188L  Ssr- 
Tente,180,18L  Sleveiy,  181-188.  Aristoc- 
racy,  188.  Cherleston,  188,  184.  Travel: 
emoeemente,184>  Lozory ;  Uii  oo  fkon- 
tler,180.  Kdocetion  end  llteratora,  180k  181 
Oppoeltlonlo8tempAct,477.  Biltiehin, 
•19. 

Spein;  eetttemente  In  Florida,end  ettecki 
on  Hogoenots,  108.  Tronbles  with  Sooth 
Caroline,  161-168.  HoetiUty  to  Georgie, 
191.  Repolee  Oglethorpe  et  St.  Aognstine, 
198.  DefBeted  l9  Oglethorpe  et  Frederki. 
188.  Dreed  oi;  in  New  York,  690, 8tL  At- 
titode  in  peeee  M8otietloBe,01& 

BpttdmM^  pilgrim  ship,  84L 

Spsnoer,  Dr.,  leetoree  In  Phfledriphie,  906. 

Spofford,  John,  tried  for  cueing  merchenti, 
487. 

Spotewood,  Alezender,  Gorenor  of  Ylfgtai- 
le;  cheracter  end edminietntionof; 97, 91 
Openeironminee,68.  Reply  to  Bugeesee 
ee  to  their  edocetion,88.  Soppreseee  in- 
sorrectlon  in  North  OeroUnn,  140;  end  pi- 
retee, 14L 

Springfield  cooes  within  joiiidktloii  ofXae- 
eeehaeette,874. 

Stenwiz,  General,  Tictoriee  on  the  Ohio^  808b 
870. 

Steik,  John,  et  Booker  HOI,  488.  Delteft 
British  et  Bennington,  007. 

Stephene,  Semoel,  GoTemor  of  North  Cero- 
Une, 186, 187. 

Stephens,  WilUem,  president  of  Geoigile,  194 

Steoben,  Beroo,  Joine  Amerlcen  ermy,  08T. 
InV1rginie,510. 

Stiegel,  Beron,hoaee  et  Mennhehn,  Feansyl- 
Teoie,900. 

Stirling,  Ledy,  egent  oi;  driven  flrom  Long 
lelend  by  Stoyresent,  991. 

Stirling,  Lord,  in  commend  et  New  Tork, 
497.  Beeten  end  teken  prleoner  et  Long 
lslend,009. 

Stith,  ReT.  WiUiem,  hietorien,  87. 

St.  Leger,  Colonel,  remised  etFortSchoytor, 
006. 

St.lfery*e,  Merylend,  foondetion  end  d»- 
ecription  of;  118. 

Stone,  WiUiem,  Goremor  of  Merylend,  181. 
Removed,  end  repleoed  by  Cleybome,  lOt. 
DefMted  by  Poritens.  108, 104. 

Stony  Point  ceptored  by  Weyne,  010. 

Stooghtoo,  Israel,  disiUiled  from  ottoe  for 
denying  power  of  megistretes,  848. 

Stooghton,  WUUem,  egent  of  Wsessirhnwetts 
in  Bnglend,  888.  Administration  ee  Lteo- 
tenent^goremor;  Deeth  of;  881  Deecflp- 
tion  of  Poritenemigiente,408. 
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StajTMADt,  Peter,  Trailds  Fort  CasUnlr,  and 
redooes  New  Sweden,  tOT,  SM,  9M.  Got- 
emment  of  Delaware,  906b  Appointed  di- 
rector of  New  Nelherlanda,  SM.  Arrival, 
and  lint  actiona,  m.  Qoarrela  with  pop- 
ular party ;  settlea  Connecticot  boondaij, 
»9.  Difllcoltiea  with  New  Bngland,  and 
on  Long  laland,  9B6.  Bepela  Indiana,  and 
persecntee  Latherana  and  Qnakera,  994. 
Bepreeeea  Scott'a  ootbreak ;  beeiesed  I9 
Bngliflh,9W.  Sonendera  to  Bngliah,  999. 
Brought  to  terma  by  conMeracy  of  New 
Sngland,909. 

SnlliTan,  John,  General,  delbated  on  the 
lakea,andretreat8,499.  Socoeeda  Lee,  and 
Joina  Waahingtoo,  909.  Falls  back  at  the 
Brandywine,  600.  Defeated  at  Newport, 
009. 

Sumner,  Increaee,  oonTersation  with  Amee 
aa  to  enllhige,  440. 

Somter,  Thomaa,  partisan  leader.  Oil.  At 
Boeky  Mount,  and  Hanging  Bock ;  routed 
by  Tarleton,019.  Cleara  Sooth  Carolina, 
014. 

Snnbory,  Georgia,  goTemment  of;  199.  De- 
acripUon  oi;  901.    Academy,  909. 

Sunderland,  Lord,  letter  of  CoonectlcBt  to, 
990. 

Sorriage,  Agnea,  miatreea  of  Sir  Harry  Frank- 
land,  498. 

Swaanendael,  founded  00  South  river,  and 
destroyed,  90O,  99T. 

Swanaey,  bnmed  by  Indiana,  90T. 

Swedes,  element  of  population  In  Delaware 
and  FennsylTsnia,  996.  In  New  Jersey, 
9T9.    Troubles  with  Dutch,  990, 999. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  plan  of  becoming  aa 
lean  bishop,  99. 


Taiub,  William,  lieutenant -gOTenior  of 

Massachusetts,  999. 
Taleott,  Joseph,  Goremor  of  Connecticut, 

999. 
Tarletcm,  Colonel,  raTages  Sooth  Carolina, 

OIL   Defeata  Sumter,  619.    Beaten  at  the 

Cowpens,019. 
Tsach,  leader  of  pirates  in  North  Carolina, 

141.    Kmed,149.   In  Sooth  Carolina,  190. 

Property  in  Philadelphia,  949. 
Thacher,  Ozsnbrldge,  argument  00  writs  of 

ssslstance,  97L 
Thacher,  Ber.  Thomaa,  publiahee  tract  on 

small-pox,  490. 
Theatre,  in  Virginia,  67;  in  Maryland,  199; 

in  South  Carolina,  184;  in  Pemisylrania, 

909,990;  in  New  York,  999, 999;  in  Bhode 

lsltiid,404;  in  Boston, 490L 


Thomas,  General,  retreats  ftom  Quebec,  499. 

Thoous,  George,  Deputy-gOTomor  of  Penn- 
sylTania,990,991. 

Tlconderoga,  battle  oi;  909, 919.  Captured  by 
Allen,499.   Abandoned  by  St  Clair,  009. 

Tienhoren,  Cornelia  Van,  aecretary  and  de- 
fender of  Stnyreaant  ;  achout  at  New  Am- 
sterdam, 999. 

Tobacco  begina  to  be  important  In  Virginia, 
10.  Warehouses,  09.  Importance  aa  ata- 
ple ;  cultlratlon,  etc,  in  Virginia,  94, 90 ;  in 
Maryland,  U4w 

Towna,"  paper,"  of  Virginia,  OL  County,  of 
Virginia,  09 ;  of  New  Bngland,  414. 

Townahend,  Charlea,  American  policy  oi; 
478.    Death  oi;  479. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey,  description  oi;  974 
Battle  oi;  004. 

Trott,  Nicholas,  popular  leader  in  South  Car- 
olina, and  bought  by  goremment,  199. 
Conduct  aa  chief -Juatlce,  and  efforts  fer 
remoral,  190, 199b 

Trumbull,  Jonathan,  oppoeea  Stamp  Act, 
984.    Appearance  aa  Go?emor,  444 

Tryon,  William,  Goremor  of  North  Carolina, 
140.  SuppTeeses'*Begulator8,**144  Gof- 
emor  of  New  York ;  fiMnents  party  dlTl- 
8iona,497.    BaidainConnectlcnt,010L 

Tufton,Bobert    See  Mason. 

Twiller,  Wouter  Van,  Direct<«  of  New  Neth- 
erlaada,  967.   Beoaoral,  968. 

Tynte,  Colonel  Bdward,  Goremor  of  Sooth 
CaroUna,194. 

Unoas,  kills  MiantonomOk  989. 

Underbill,  John,  commands  troops  in  Dutch 
war  with  Indiana,  990.  Takea  Dutch  fort 
on  the  Connecticut,  999.  Capturea  Pequod 
fort,  949. 

United  States,  conditton  at  time  of  Treaty 
of  Paris,  019. 

Ury,  John,  Tictim  of  New  York  negro  plot, 
990. 

Usher,  John,  Lieutenant -goremor  of  New 
Hampehire,400.  Controrerey  with  Phipa ; 
displaced  by  Partridge,  401.  Again  Llen- 
tenant-goremor ;  controferslee  with  Dud- 
ley, and  remoral,  401, 401 

Usselincz,  WilUam,  suggests  West  Indiaa 
Company  to  GustSTua  Adolphos,  909. 


Vaujit  Fobob,  Washington  in  winter-qiiar* 

ter8at,009,007. 
Vane,  Sir  Harry,  the  younger,  arrlTal  of;  In 

Massachusetts;  Goremor,  949.    Defeated 

Ibr  re-election, and  returns  to  llngland,90D. 

JUda  WUUaaa  to  obtain  patent  of  Bhode 
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INDEX. 


IsteB^,  8BT.    Wrttat  Itttar  of  f«proof  to 

Rliod0lal«id,n». 
VaadranU,  Coont  de,  farreBdert  Montreal, 

no.    ThrMt«B6db7BtaodeIilAod,aN. 
▼■nffluiB,  Goorfe,  Ltentenant-gotMiior  of 

NewHuniMliii«,40S. 
TerffeoBM,  Ooont  do,  iharo  in  ntgotUtknt 

Ibr  peace,  018,  nt. 
▼eMolat,  Wmimm,  Dtredor  of  New  Mettaer- 


TeraoDt,  ffraata  in,  by  Qoremor  Wentwortb, 
40B.  Claime  of  New  Hempehlre  to ;  gnali- 
t7ofUodlD,40t. 

yenon,  Admtrml,  t«leti  infMloo  of  Florida, 
IM. 

ytnoeniiee,  eaptnre  of,  609. 

Virginia,  podtkm  among  the  eolonlea;  di- 
▼lalon  of  lier  ooionial  history,  1.  Form  of 
goremment  eetabUahed  by  charter,  and 
inatroctiona  of  London  Company,  i,  t. 
Popnlar  idea  oi;  t,  4  Cliaraeter  of  flrst 
emigrants  to;  diaaendona  among  leaders, 
&  Bepnlse  of  Indians ;  character  of  eonn- 
tiy,  4w  New  charter,  and  goremment  by 
martial  law,  7.  Fetltiona  against  Argall, 
8.  Derelopment  onder  Dale  and  Argall ; 
character  of  immigration,  10.  Progreaa 
under  Yeardley  and  Wyatt,  10,  IL  Besists 
royal  oommienioners ;  estaMlriinient  of  po- 
litical principles  of  representatlTe  gorem- 
ment ;  conrta  extended ;  law  against  well- 
bora  malefiictors,  It.  First  relations  with 
Maryland,  14.  Rise  of  Porltan  party  in ; 
Boyalist  sentiments  of;  14, 16.  Religions 
and  ciyil  policy :  second  war  with  Indians, 
1&  Hatred  of  ezecotlon  of  King,  and 
strength  of  Boyalist  party;  sorrenders  to 
eommiasioners  of  Psrliament,  lOw  Under 
Protectorate,  Iflv  n.  Royalist  reaction  and 
ita  effect,  la  SUte  oi;  at  oatbreak  of  Ba- 
con's rebellion,  90.  Reasons  for  fUlore  of 
rebellion  in  state  of  society  in,  n.  Under 
8taart8,24.  Relations  with  other  colonies, 
94.20.  Virginia  in  eighteenth  oentnry,  9ft, 
97.  Takes  part  In  expedition  against  Car- 
thagena;  rellgioaa  rerlTal  in,  99.  Condi- 
tion oi;  after  French  war,  86, 87.  Opposes 
Stamp  Act,  bat  foils  to  send  delegates  to 
Congress,  which  she  supports,  40.  Changes 
in,  since  17«,  41.  Condition  oi;  in  1660, 
49,48.  Popolation  of;  44.  Taxation  in,  44, 
4B.  Militia  of;  46, 46.  Navy  and  shipping ; 
expenaee  of  go?emment,  46.  Goveraor, 
powers  of;  in,  46, 47. ,  Conncil,  powers  and 
privileges  of,  47.  Xasembly,  powers  and 
priTilegea  of;  47,  48.  Jodioial  and  legal 
system,  48,  40.  Regalatlon  of  attorneys, 
oa  Distilbatlon  of  popnlatloa  and  towns. 


B^  SI.  Legal  proisaslon  In,  08.  Medical 
prolMrton  in ;  Chvrch  of;  04.  Intolerance, 
00.  DecHne  of  Charch,  01  Intoltraacs 
in  1740,  07.  Growth  of  disaentlng  nects, 
07,08.  Vestrtoa,  08,  oa  Organlsatioo  of 
Charch;  commlwary,  power  and  rights 
of;  dread  of  a  bishop,  09,  oa  Clergy 
of,  60,  61.  Trade,  61,  6a  Prodncta  and 
BMnofhetnree,  89-4^  Tobaooo  in,  64, 6a 
Origin,  and  raeea  of  peof^;  dasaes  In, 
6a  SlaTsry  In,  67-69.  Indented  eervants, 
69-7L  Crime  and  panlshmenta;  panper- 
i8m,n.  Lowestclass  of  whites,  7a  Middle 
class,  71, 7a  Upper  claaa,  7a  BdncatioB, 
74,7a  8cho<^  and librariea  in  eighteenth 
oentnry,  7a  William  and  Mary  College, 
74,70,7a  Bdooation  of  Virginlana  abroad, 
7a  Style  of  living ;  hospitality,  76,  77. 
Travel  in,  77, 7a  Hoosee  in,  7a  Planta- 
tions and  great  hoQ8es,T9.  Style  of  living, 
and  extravagance,  79, 80.  Debts  of  Virgin- 
ians, 80,  81.  U99  of  great  planter,  81, 89. 
life  of  Virginian  lady,  8a  Deacrtption  of 
Virginian  lady,  82,  89.  Amnsementa  in 
coontiy,  and  at  Williamsbarg,  88-8a  Da- 
elling:  gaming,  8a  Uteratare;  theatre; 
post-oflloe,  87.  Private  librarfea,  87, 8a 
PoUtIca  and  electiona,  8a  Bntail.  8a 
Aristocracy,  88-01.  Character  of  aristoc- 
racy, 91, 9a  BfforU  to  aetUe  North  Caro- 
lina, 189;  to  settle  Delaware,  90a  Sop- 
porta  Massachoaetts  against  HOlsborongli, 
480.  Reeolntion  againat  taxation  •  diaso- 
Intion  of  Bargeeaee  and  oonvantioB,  and 
non  -  Importation,  481.  Noo  •  importation 
alackens,48a  Petition  againat  slave-trade 
disregarded,  48a  SopporU  Maasaehn- 
setts  in  scheme  of  correspondence  of  c(do- 
nies,  48a  Resists  Danmore,  and  elects  a 
oummittee  of  correspondence,  48a  British 
In,  Oia  Contrasted  with  New  F^gland, 
09a 

W. 

WALMton,  T?innmTi.M|Jnr,Drpntj  prfiHoiit 
of  New  Hampshire,  89a  Bxpelled  ftcmt 
Ooonell ;  land  salts  with  Maeon,  899 ;  with 
AUeu,40a  Abused  by  his  son,  who  iapott- 
ished,487. 

Walker,  Admiral,  oonunands  fleet  against 
Canada,  808, 86a 

Walker,  Henderson,  Governor  of  North  Car. 
olios,  140. 

Ward,  Nathaniel,  writinga  oC  46a 

Ward,  Samnel,  contest  with  Hopklna,  88a 

Warren,  Admiral,  oo- operates  at  alage  of 
Lonlsbnig,  968. 

Wamn,  Joa^h,  death  of;  at 
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Warwidc  foiiBded,  S8S.  NaiMd  for  earl,  88T. 
Cntofffh>m  Rhode  IflUnd,  8881  Deslrojtd 
by  lodiaiM,  881. 

WashiDgton,  Colonel,  at  the  Ck>wpeiia,  618. 

Washington,  George,  early  Ufe  oi;  81.  Sxpe- 
ditlon  to  Fort  Da  Qaeane;  anrprlsee  De 
JmnoBTflle ;  siirrendera  at  Great  Meadows, 
88.  Remonstratea  as  to  rank ;  Joins  Brad- 
dock's  expedition,  88.  Brings  off  troops 
after  defeat ;  at  head  of  Vlrgliiian  forces 
in  the  war,  84.  Joins  FMbea  in  capture 
of  Fort  Da  Qnesne ;  retires  to  M oont  Ver- 
non and  marries,  80.  Contest  as  to  rank 
in  army,  48,108.  Bifect  of  defeat  at  Great 
Meadows  in  Pennsytranla,  818.  Elected 
commander-in-chief,  and  takes  command, 
486.  Marches  to  New  York,  497.  Retreats 
from  Long  Island  and  New  York,  609.  Re- 
treats np  the  Hndson,  and  through  New 
Jersey,  806.  Fights  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  604.  Marches  south,  and  fights 
battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown, 
606.  Goes  into  winter-qnarters  at  Talley 
Forge  {  sends  troops  to  Gates,  608.  The 
winter  at  Valley  Forge,  607.  FighU  battle 
of  Monmouth  Court-house,  and  takes  post- 
tion  at  White  Plains,  606.  Adrises  Uneoln 
to  withdraw  from  Charleston,  611.  York- 
town  campaign,  616. 

Watertown,  opposes  taxation  by  assistants, 
846. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  repulsed  at  the  Brandy- 
wine,  and  surprised  at  Paoli,  606.  Cap- 
tures Stony  Point,  6ia  Defeated  at  Qreso 
Springs,  616.    Clears  Georgia,  616. 

Weare,  Nathaniel,  agent  of  New  Hampshire, 
899,400. 

Webb,  General,  in  eommand  at  Fort  Bdwara  i 
fails  to  reliere  Fort  William  Henry,  80& 

Wedderbam,  Alexander,  attack  upon  Frank- 
lin, 487. 

Weld,  Thomas,  verses  in  Psalm-book,  488. 

Welsh  in  Pennsylrania,  888L 

Wentworth,  Benning.  Goremor  of  New 
Hampshire,  404.  Contest  with  Legislature ; 
Vermont  grants;  prevents  sending  dele- 
gates to  Stamp  Act  Congress,  406L 

Wentworth  house  at  Portsmouth,  446L 

Wentworth,  John,  Lieutenant-governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  40S. 

Wesley,  Charles,  career  in  Ctoorgia,  19a 

Wesley,  John,  career  in  Georgia,  190. 

West,  Francis,  Governor  of  Virginia,  18. 

West,  Joseph,  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
l«a 

West  Point,  ftdlure  of  scheme  to  betray,  611. 

Weymouth,  Captain,  voyage  to  New  Eng- 
land, 9. 


Weymouth,  troubles  with  Plymoath,  84flL 

Whalley,  Edward,  the  Regidde ;  takes  relhge 
in  New  England,  866. 

Wheelwright,  John,  ally  of  Mrs.  Hutchinaon, 
849.  Heretieal  aermon,  and  banishment, 
860l    In  New  Hampshire,  861, 897. 

White,  Mr.,  merchant  of  Boston,  468. 

White,  Rev.  John,  oonnection  with  settle- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  848, 848. 

Whitefleld,  George,  in  Georgia,  19a  Revival 
in  Massachusetts,  887.  Opposition  to,  in 
New  England,  4at,  488. 

White  Plaina,  battle  of,  60a  Waahington  at, 
606. 

Whiting,  William,  agent  of  OomMCtleDt,  88a 

Wtggln,  Thomas,  superintendent  in  New 
Hampshire,  897. 

Wigglesworth,  Michael,  denounces  long  hair, 
438.    Poetry  of;  488, 48a 

WIIUnsonianiB,  sect  in  Rhode  laland,  4M. 

Willard,  Samuel,  learning  of;  484.  Writings 
of;  47a 

William  and  Mary  CoDege,  chartered,  86^74 
Condition  of;  76, 7a 

Williama,  James,  Colonel,  at  battle  of  King's 
Mountain,  6ia 

Williams,  Otho,  General,  commands  Ught 
troop*  on  Greene's  retreat,  6ia 

Williams,  Roger,  arrival  of,  and  difflcultieaia 
Massachusetts,  847.  Banished,848.  Founds 
Providence,  88a  Goes  to  England  for  pat^ 
ent,88a  Retuma  with  patent,  887.  Fails  to 
eatablish  patent  government ;  goes  to  Eng- 
land fdrfkesh  powers,  886.  President  under 
patent,  889.  Assistant  under  charter,  89a 
Controversy  with  Fox,  891.    Death  oi;  899. 

WiUiamsbuig,  description  of;  61, 6a  Season 
at,  8a 

Wilmington,  account  of;  940. 

Wilson,  John,  trouble  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
849.  Speech  at  Newtown  electton,  86a 
Verses  of;  48a 

Wingfleld,  Edward  Maria,  character  of;  a 

Winslow,  Edward,  agent  of  Massachusetts, 
887. 

Wioslow,  John,  conquers  Acadia,  88a 

Winthrop,  Fit»John,  Govem<»  of  Connect!* 
cut;  death  of, 881. 

Winthrop,  John,  flrat  Governor  of  Massachn- 
sett^  844.  Arrival;  dealings  with  Water- 
town ;  rechosen  Governor,  84a  To  man- 
age war,  847.  Chosen  Governor  over  Vane, 
86a  Refhses  to  deliver  up  charter;  Gov- 
ernor, 861.  Defisated  by  Endieott,  and  op- 
posed by  Essex  County,  881  His  party 
recovers  supremacy ;  death  of;  86a  Opin- 
ion as  to  marriage  cersmonles,48t  Diaiy 
of,  487. 
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Havwi  :  pnnriM  UMtor  m  Ootwaor,  tn. 

DsstlioCm.    DMliaciwItkCltfk^lM. 

8elMtfietMtitoC«llL 
WlM,  8«T.  Jolw,  wiilif  w  to  Aadfoa,  SOl 
WttdNraft  !■  Tligtak,  «;  !■  PtniMylT*- 

■!••  SM.   Of  Men,  eoMrMlad  witk  »•- 

gfoplottltL  UNewTofk^lM.   toll«w 

Witt,  Dr^  Mtrologtr,  Ml. 

WolMtt,  Rofftr»  I  IffMart » fPftraor   of 

Oomwctlcil,  Hft     CoBUMUids  Coo— cti 

cot  troop*  at  LovifbvK,  SOL 
Wolli,  QoMral  JuMiy  tAkat  Losisbwg  and 

<tMbao,  tM,  tTi. 
Woohaaa,  Jobs,  eibrta  afaiMi  alaTary,  ML 
WooaCar,  Oaaaral,  la  eommanA  !■  Oaaada, 

WofaaataTy  daacriptkai  ol,  ^HL 

Wright,  air  Jaaaa,  Qofaraor  of  Oaocgia, 

IMw 
Wyatt,arFnBda,Gofanoromf|laia,aBd 


T. 

Talb  Oou4MaL  ftwinrtod  aBd  c 
Claaaaa  afraatad.  hj  aodal  ; 
▲cooaatoCdM. 

TaaauMa,  Sir  Joka,  laada  aattlara  flraaa  Bar^ 
badoaa  to  North  Oarottaa,]«w  Qufataoi 
of  Soathara  Coaa^,  IML  GofafBor  of 
8oathCaroUaa,l«6b 

Taardlay,  Qaorfa^  Papaty-gofaiaor  of  ▼!>>- 
fflaia,  8.  OoTOfBor,  H  Hla  adadaiatra- 
tkMi,9.1«.   Gofamor,aaddaathoi;it. 

Tonga,  Fnada,  agaat  of  Soath  GaroUaa,  lOL 

Tork,  aeeoaat  oi;  Ml. 

York,  Daka  of  (JaaMa  IL),  graata  Naw  Jer- 
aar  to  Barfcalaj  aad  Cartarat,  Mk  At- 
taayita  to  gat  tt  back,  tM-gff .  Lawa  ol, 
ia  Maw  Tork,  IM.  Charter  oC  to  Mow 
York,  ML 

YorktowB,  battla  aad  aanaadar  oi;  SUk 
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